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ADVERTISEMENT. 


All  the  Speeches  in  this  collectioii  were  revised  by 
Mr.  Canning.  The  London  edition  of  his  Speeches 
consists  of  six  octavo  volumes,  the  first  of  which  contains 
a  copious  and  authentic  memoir  of  his  life.  It  was 
originally  the  design  of  the  American  editor  to  furnish  an 
entirely  new  biography,  more  minute  and  comprehensive, 
with  critical  notes  on  the  oratory  and  political  career  of 
Mr.  Canning.  But  he  has  found  the  proper  execution  of 
this  plan  impracticable,  consistently  with  the  limits  of 
this  publication,  and  the  paramount  object  of  including 
all  the  master-pie'ces  of  the  orator,  and  the  specimens 
which  form  the  Appendix.  He  has  added  to  the 
speeches  adopted,  some  of  Canning's  early  writings,  and 
remarkable  passages  of  the  other  principal  speeches. 
The  matter  preferred  is  thought  to  be  that  which,  from 
various  considerations,  is  most  eligible  for  the  American 
meridian.  Mr.  Canning  frequently  took  part  ia  the 
debates  on  the  Catholic  question,  and  always  with  signal 
superiority  of  eloquence  and  liberality  of  sentiment. 
A  sufficient  specimen  is  given  in  this  volume  of  his 
powers  and  feelings  on  that  subject.  A  consummate 
lawyer  might  be  proud  of  his  argument  on  the  Roman 
Catholic  Peers'  bill,  which  is  indeed  admirable  through- 
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out  for  dialectics  and  style;  bilt  an  extract  from  it  has 
been  deemed  enough.  He  treated  the  questions  of  free 
trade,  the  com  laws,  and  currency,  and  others  merely 
economical,  with  unsurpassed  ability  and  effect;  in  all 
discussions  of  strict  party  and  personal  politics,  he  was 
without  an  equal.  His  election  and  dinner  speecheSi 
which  are  separated  in  our  volume  from  his  parliament- 
ary efforts,  possess  as  much  merit  of  every  kind  as  any 
of  his  productions,  and  transcend  altogether  any  similar 
effusions  extant  in  print.  The  void  which  he  left  as  an 
orator  and  debater  has  not  been  supplied. 

A  principal  object  with  the  American  editor  and  pub- 
lishers is  to  put  within  the  reach  of  the  youth  of  this  coun- 
try, who  must  or  may  become  public  speakers,  the  best 
models  of  oratory  which  Great  Britain  has  furnished 
within  the  last  half  century.  The  same  models  include 
so  much  of  the  political  history  of  the  period,  and  possess 
a  literary  excellence  so  rare,  that  they  will  be  deemed^an 
important  acquisition  by  all  Americans  of  general  and 
refined  studies.  Canning's  Speeches  hold  the  first 
rank  among  them,  and  are  therefore  first  given.  Those 
of  Wjrndham,  Huskisson,  Mackintosh,  Brougham,  Peeli 
and  others,  alike  distinguished,  will  be  issued  in  the 
same  form  and  upon  the  same  plan,  in  case  the  present 
volume  should  win  that  diffusive  favour  and  patronage 
to  which  it  would  seem  to  be  entitled. 
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Obobox  Caknivo  was  born  in  London,  on  the  11th  of  Aprils 
1770.  His  fiunily  wat  ancient  and  respectable.  It  was  origin- 
My  from  Warwickshire  in  England,  but  his  branch  of  it  had 
been  long  settled  in  Ireland,  where  the  manor  of  Garvagh,  in 
Londonderry,  had  been  granted  by  James  I.  to  an  ancestor.  His 
fiither  was  a  gentleman  of  considerable  literary  acquirements,  and 
had  been  called  to  the  bar  after  studying  in  the  Middle  Temple, 
bat  his  marriage  with  a  dpwerless  beauty  so  displeased  his  parents 
that  he  was  cut  off  from  the  property  of  which  he  was  the  right- 
ful heir.  A  bare  allowance  of  £  150  a  year  was  all  that  was  given 
him,  and  this  he  was  unable  to  increase  sufficiently  to  render  him* 
self  comfortable.  He  was  unsuccessful  in  his  profession,  his  tastes 
and  talents  rather  inclining  him  to  poetry  and  polite  literature 
than  to  the  unattractive  studies  of  the  law.  He  abandoned 
it,  and  became  a  wine*merchant,  but  died  in  April  1771,  a  year 
precisely  after  the  birth  of  his  son,  before  he  had  effected  his  ex« 
trication  from  the  difficulties  in  which  he  was  involved.  Mrs. 
Canning  being  thus  left  destitute,  was  obliged  to  exert  her  taledts 
and  accomplishments  for  the  maintenance  of  herself  and  child,  and 
went  upon  the  stage.  Her  success  was  not  brilliant,  but  it  was 
adequate  to  give  her  an  independent  support  She  married  a  second 
time,  Mr.  Hunn,  an  actor,  and  soon  became  again  a  widow. 

The  early  education  of  Mr.  Canning  was  superintended  by  his 
guardian  and  uncle,  Mr.  Stratford  Canning,  an  eminent  London 
merchant,  who  died  a  short  time  before  Mr.  Canning  went  to  the 
university.  His  scholastic  and  collegiate  expenses,  however,  were 
defrayed  from  a  small  estate  inJreland,  bequeathed  to  him  by  his 
grandfather,  whp,  at  the  urgent  request  of  his  grandmother,  was 
induced  to  make  a  settlement  upon  him,  which,  although  insuffi* 
cient  as  a  provisiomfor  life,  was  ample  as  a  fund  for  education.  His 
first  aoademic  instruction  was  received  at  Hyde  Abbey,  whence  be 
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was  sent  to  Eton,  between  twelve  and  thirteen  years  of  age,  and 
placed  in  the  remove  at  once  as  an  oppidan.  There  he  soon 
became  conspicuous  for  the  elegance  of  his  Latin  and  English 
poetry,  as  well  as  for  the  easy  flow  and  propriety  which  distin- 
guished his  prose  compositions.  His  contemporaries  at  Eton  de- 
scribe him  as  a  boy  possessed  of  great  quickness  in  apprehending 
whatever  he  undertook  to  learn  ;  of  a  frank,  generous,  and  con- 
ciliatory disposition  ;  and  of  a  bold,  manly,  unflinching  spirit: 
qualities  admirably  calculated  to  render  him  popular  in  a  public 
school.  Although  he  evinced  a  superiority  of  intelligence  over 
his  companions,  there  was  nothing  precocious  in  his  ascendency, 
or  fallacious  and  forced  in  his  talent  He  possessed  great  natural 
capabilities,  and  these  he  improved  by  the  most  sedulous  and  suc- 
cessful cultivation.  He  laboured  hard,  sensible  that  with  faculties 
such  as  his,  nothing  would  be  denied  to  labour.  His  assiduity 
was  rather  increased  and  stimulated  than  diminished,  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  power;  and  the  success  which  crowned  him  was 
not  more  the  triumph  of  genius  than  the  patient  result  of  perse- 
vering industry*  The  lead  which  he  took  when  a  boy,  he  main- 
tained throughout  the  intellectual  emulations  of  youth,  and  throu^ 
the  sterner  struggles  of  ambitious  and  unyielding  manhood.  At 
fifteen  years  of  age,  he  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars 
at  Eton,  and  joined  with  others  of  his  school-fellows  in  producing 
a  literary  work  of  high  classical  repute,  entitied  the  Microcosm^ 
the  publication  of  which  commenced  in  1786.  Its  appearance 
forms  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  school.  It  introduced  ao 
improved  taste  for  classical  composition,  and  kept  alive  the  spirit 
of  a  generous  rivalry,  which  led  to  the  formation  of  permanent  and 
worthy  friendships.  Mr.  Canning  was  its  avowed  editor,  as  well 
as  its  ablest  and  most  popular  supporter.  The  essays  which  he 
contributed  were  signed  *^  B,**  and  .evince  a  remarkable  facility 
and  happiness  of  expression,  together  with  a  vein  of  sprightiy  and 
well-tempered  satire. 

In  1788,  when  in  his  eighteenth  year,  Mr.  Canning  left  Eton, 
and  was  entered  at  Christ  Church  College,  Oxfoitl.  The  fame  of 
his  talents  had  preceded  him  to  the  University.  There  he  fully 
sustained,  and  even  enhanced,  his  high  reputation.  Continued 
habits  of  persevering  industry  imparted  solidity  to  the  elegance 
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of  his  atttainmeats.  He  won  severtl  prizes  b^  compositioiiBy  the 
pore  Latinity  of  which  received  high  and  merited  commendatioo 
from  the  heads  oi  the  Umversity.  Here  also  he  contracted  some 
intimacies  with  eminent  men,  which  endured  as  long  as  he  lived, 
and  were  productive  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  him.  Of  these, 
perhaps  the  motft  important,  so  Ceur  as  relates  to  his  subsequent 
de^ny  as  a  public  man,  was  the  friendship  which  he  formed  with 
the  late  Earl  of  Liverpool,  then  Mr.  Jenkinson. 

On  obtaining  a  bachelor's  degree,  Mr.  Canning  entered  himself 
a  student  of  Lincoln's  Inn«  and  took*  chambers  there;  but  he 
studied  the  law  rather  with  a  view  of  understanding  the  principles 
of  the  Constitution,  than  of  practising  it  as  a  profession.     It  was 
whilst  he  was  a  student  that  his  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Sheridan, 
who  had  previously  noticed  him  as  a  promising  school-boy,*  ripen- 
ed into  intimacy.  The  assertion,  however,  that  this  distinguished 
personage  was  related  to  him,  seems  to  be  entirely  a  mistake. 
During  the  same  period  also,  he  greatly  augmented  the  reputation 
as  a  speaker  which  he  had  acquired  at  Oxford,  by  frequenting 
several  private  debating  societies.    It  was  to  the  celebrity  which 
he  tfius  obtained,  that  he  owed  his  introduction  to  Mr.  Pitt   The 
minister  having  heard  of  his  talents,  communicated  to  him  through 
a  private  channel,  a  desire  to  see  him — a  summons  with  which 
Mr.  Canning  readily  complied.    Mr.  Pitt  proceeded  immediat^y 
on  their  meeting  to  declare  to  Mr.  Canning  the  object  of  his 
request  of  an  interview  with  him;  which  was,  to  state  that  he 
had  heard  of  Mr.  Canning's    reputation   as  a  scholar  and  a 
speaker,  and  that,  if  he  concurred  in  the  policy  which  Govern- 
ment was  fhen  pursuing,  arrangements  would  be  made  to  facili- 
tate his  introduction  into  Parliament    After  a  full  explanation 
between  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Canning,  of  the  feelings  of  each  on  all 
the  important  public  questions  of  the  moment,  the  result  was,  on 
Mr.  Canning's  part,*  the  determination  to  connect  himself  politi- 
cally with  Mr.  Pitt;  and  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Pitt,  the  offer  of  a 
seat  in  Parliament    He  may  have  confidedthis  to  Mr.  Sheridan, 
or  possibly  may  have  consulted  him;  bnt  even  the  assertion,  so 
frequently  made,  that  Sheridan's  advice  mainly  influenced  him  in 
this  important  step,  is  sustained  by  no  competent  authority.  This 
acquiescence  in  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Canning's  friends 
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knew  to  be  eossuiiuit  with  his  pravioody  ayowed  end 
ttouf  coarictioii,  as^  when  be  had  no  motiyea  of  inteccst  to  awajr 
him  in  adopting  that  eonrictiony  and  very  strong  oneto  to  disfoade 
him  firom  it^  he  had  imcompromi«in|^y  expreewd  it  in  the  Whig 
eirde  in  which  he  prineipally  mored,  and  bjr  which,  in  the  ord^ 
nary  coune  of  erents,  it  was  natural  he  ibouM  eipeet  to  be  inteo- 
duoed  into  Parliament 

It  ia  alike  important  tat  the  truth  of  hiatory,  and  due  in  justice 
lo  the  fame  of  Mr.  Canning,  to  state,  Aat  his  opinions  respecting 
Ae  Foench  Revolution  wbre  fonned,  and  his  principles  determine 
ed,  long  before  a  pmspect  presented  itself  of  liis  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Pitt  It  is  true  that  his  early  associates  were, 
for  die  most  part,  persons  of  Whig  principles;  his  uncle,  whe 
snperiiitanded  his  education,  was  an  avowed  Whig;  and  his  own 
writings  and  speeches  at  the  Univinrsity,  breathe  warm  aentiments 
in  favour  of  those  liberal  principles  with  which  the  name  of  that 
important  political  party  in  the  state  has  been  identified.  The 
French  Revolution,  however,  was  a  prodigious  event  in  the  hie* 
tory  of  the  world,  and  was  not  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  any 
settled  principles,  by  which  Whigs  and  Tories  had  hitherto  been 
discriminated  in  this  country.  By  the  leaders  of  both  parties,  at 
its  commencement,  it  was  approved;  for  it  is  an  historical  truth, 
tiiat  favourable  sentiments  towards  the  French  Revolution  were 
at  first  expressed,  not  only  by  Mr.  Fox  (whose  generous  nature 
expanded  into  a  love  of  freedom  in  every  dime,  and  prompted  him 
ip  hail,  with  enthusiastic  ardour,  the  first  eflTorts  of  a  mighty  people^ 
rimng  in  the  just  assertion  of  their  invaded  liberties,)  but  by  Mr. 
Pitt,  whom  few  persons  will  suspect  of  a  too  sanguine  temper»> 
ment,  or  of  any  dangerous  ebullition  of  feding  in  &vour  of  free- 
dom— he  too  hailed  the  French  Revolution  in  its  origin;  and 
declared  his  conviction,  ^  that  the  present  convulsions  in  France 
must,  sooner  or  later,*  terminate  in  generd  harmony  and  r^;nbr 
order.  Whenever  the  situation  of  France  should  become  restored, 
it  would  prove  fireedom  rightiy  understood — freed<mi  resulting 
firom  good  order  and  good  government^  and,  thus  circumstanced, 
France  would  stand  forward  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  powers 
in  Europe;  At  would  enjoy  that  just  kind  of  liberty  which  he 
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id  Am  iBvdiiibk  entaiM  of  whkh  it  Wit  his  dtaQr, 
M  M  Ett^iihiM^  ptitinltftf  to  dMnah.'' 

Itt  the  geMral  exidlitioii  wiueh  die  Fieoeh  Revofaitioi^  at  its 
£nt  bwsty  swaheaedy  even  imoiig  the  tenqMnto  sdroqstes  o^ 
legshSsd  freedom,  thronghmrt  Boropey  Mr.  OenaiD|^  with  a  muid 
frerii  frona  the  entemplataon  of  those  heme  adievements  in  the 
eaose  of  freedom,  which  ^laised  up  the  Greek  and  Roman  name 
with  SQsh  a  lystse,'^  suigaindj  participated.  This  admintien, 
hovpsfer,  was  limited  to  the  principle  of  the  necessity  of  adjosting 
the  ineqtntities  of  tiie  polkical  condition  of  France— of  correetiiig 
its  abases — and  ef  remodeliing  and  inyigorating  the  institotioes 
which  a  long  snies  of  acts  of  misgoyemment  had  enfidehled.  Mn 
Canning's  opinions  respecting  the  French  BeFolation,  however, 
had  nadergone  a  change  preyious  to  his  acqoaintance  with  Miw 
Fitt)  and  it  was  that  change  which  led  to  his  connexioa  with  Mr. 
Pitt^  and  to  his  determination  not  to  connect  himself  politioalljr 
with  the  Whig  party.  TUs  determination  was  strengthened  by 
the  comrse  wfaidi  Mr.  Fox  and  others  of  Uie  Whigs  took  ahout 
this  time,  and  whidi  prednoed  the  separation  between  Mr.  Fox 
and  Mr.  Grey,  <m  the  one  side,  and  Mr.  Barke  and  Mr.  Wind* 
ham,  on  the  other;  and  perhaps  the  most  intelligible  and  most 
correct  explanation  of  Mr.  Canning's  determination  not  to  con* 
neet  himself  with  the  Whig  party,  but  to  attach  himself  to  Mr. 
Pitt,  is  to  state,  that  his  decision  was  formed  upon  the  same 
groends  which  induced  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Lord  Spencer,  Mt> 
Windham,  Mr.  Grenyille,  and  those  who  acted  with  them,  to 
separate  from  Mr.  Fox,  and  take  office  under  Mr.  Pitt,  and  at  the 
same  period  of  time,  though  independently  of  them,  and  withoot 
any  concert 

^  It  is  questionable,"' says  Mr.  Moore,  in  his  Life  of  Sharidan,' 
^  wU/tlketj  in  thus  ilssolving  to  join  the  ascendant  side,  Mr.  Gan» 
mag  has  not  conferred  a  greater  benefit  on  the  country,  than  he 
eeer  would  haye  been  able  to  eflfect  in  Uie  ranks  of  his  original 
friends.  That  party,  which  has  now  so  long  been  the  sole  depoe- 
itsry  of  the  power  of  the  state,  had,  in  addition  to  the  original 
narrowness  of  its  principles,  contracted  all  that  proud  obstinacy 
hi  antiqoated  error,  which  is  the  invariable  characteristic  of  such 
monopolies ;  iind  which,  however  consonant  with  its  vocation,  as 
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the  chosen  instrument  of  the  Crown,  should  have  long  smee  tn- 
validated  it  in  the  service  of  ^  free  and  enlightened  people.  Some 
infusion  of  the  spirit  of  the  times  into  this  body  had  become  ne- 
cessary even  for  its  preservation,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ior 
halement  of  youthful  breath  has  been  recommended  by  some  phy- 
sicians to  the  infirm  and  superannuated.  This  renovating  inspirar 
tion  the  genius  of  Mr.  Canning  has  supplied.  His  first  political 
lessons  were  derived  from  sources  too  sacred  to  his  young  admi- 
ration to  be  forgotten.  He  has  carried  the  spirit  of  these  lessons 
with  him  into  the  councils  which  he  joined,  and,  bythe  vigour  of 
the  graft,  which  already,  indeed,  shows  itself  in  the  fruits,  bids 
fair  to  change  altogether  the  nature  of  toryism.'' 

Thus  Mr.  Canning  entered  into  public  life,  the  avowed  pupil 
of  Mr.  Pitt  He  was  returned  to  Parliament,  in  1793,  for  the 
borough  of  Newpcwrt  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  During  his  first  ses- 
sion, however,  he  preferred  being  a  mere  listener  and  learner,  to 
making  any  efibrt  to  display  his  eloquence.  It  was  not  until  the 
Slst  of  January,  1794,  that  he  ventured  to  open  his  lips.  The 
subsidy  proposed  to  be  granted  to  the  King  of  Sardinia  was  the 
subject  of  his  maiden  speech,  ^ich  sustained,  without  materially 
enhancing,  the  reputation  that  he  had  acquired. 

The  Address  on  the  King's  Speech,  at  the  opening  of  the  Par- 
liament, in  1795,  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Canning,  the  mover  being 
Sir  E.  Knatchbull.  His  speech  on  this  occasion,  contains  some 
specimens  of  eloquence.  Mr.  Pitt,  it  is  said,  spoke  of  it  in  the 
circle  of  his  private  friends,  and  of  the  admirable  address  with 
which  it  was  delivered,  as  an  indication  of  even  greater  abilities 
than  fame  had  awarded  to  him. 

A  short  time  previous  to  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  in  the 
spring  of  1796,  Mr.  Canning  accepted  the  office  of  Under  Secre- 
tary for  Foreign  Aflfairs  to  Lord  Grenville.  The  next  session  he 
was  returned  for  Wendover.  During  the  session  of  1796  and 
1797,  he  chiefly  confined  his  attention  to  the  immediate  and 
laborious  duties  of  his  office. 

On  the  20th  of  Noyember,  1797,  tfie  first  number  of  the  Anti- 
Jacobin  Review,  or  Weekly  Examiner,  appeared.  Of  this  work 
Mr  6iffi:>rd  was  the  Editor,  and  Mr.  Canning  the  most  popular 
contributor;  Lord  Seaford,  Mr.  G.  Ellis,  Mr.  Frfere,  were  also 
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muderatood  to  be  powerful  supporters  of  it  The  objeet  of  the, 
Beview  was  to  attack,  by  ridicule,  the  principles' which  were 
then  so  disastrously  predominant  in  France,  and  whicii  a<^Te 
eflfbrts  were  making  to  introduce  into  England.  To  this  the 
Anti-Jacobin  served  as  a  successful  check.  The  pieces  attributed 
to  Mr.  Canning  were  characterized  by  a  vein  of  light,  sportive, 
anf  satirical  humour.  **  The  Knife  Grinder,''  the  more  elaborate 
and  serious  satire  of  ^New  Morality,''  and  <<The  Elegy  on  the 
Death  of  Jean  Bon  St  Andre,"  are  ainong  the  most  admired 
poetical  contributions.  The  exclusive  merit  of  them,  however, 
does  not  belong  to  Mr.  Canning;  indeed  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  distinguish  the  portions  which  appertain  to  each  author,  as  most 
of  the  poems  were  joint  compositions;  and  as  Mr.  Canning  avow- 
ed none  of  them,  none  of  them  can  properly  be  cited  as  his.  Al- 
though he  did  not  authorize  the  assertion  of  his  claim  to  any  par- 
ticular piece,  he  did  not  disavow  his  connexion  with  the  work, 
nor  did  he  show  a  disposition  at  any  time  to  retract  any  of  the 
sentiments  contained  in  it  He  adhered  constantly  to  a  dedwa- 
tion  which  he  made  in  Parliament  in  1807,  ^  that  he  felt  no  shame 
for  the  character  or  principles  of  the  Anti-Jacobin;  nor  any  other 
sorrow  for  the  share  he  had  had  in  it,  than  that  which  the  imper^ 
fection  d(  bis  pieces  was  calculated  to  inspire." 

From  his  entrance  into  Parliament,  and  even  before  it,  Mr. 
Canning  contributed  his  most  assiduous  and  earnest  endeavours  to 
the  glorious  eflfort  of  redeeming  humanity  from  the  disgrace,  and 
the  British  nation  from  the  deep  dishonour  of  the  Slave  Trade. 
He  was  one  of  the  ^  fearless  and  faithful  few,"  who  resisted  the 
powerful  interests  opposed  to  the  abolition  of  this  nefarious  traiBc, 
at  a  period  when  there  was  the  greatest  merit — because  there  was 
then  the  greatest  difficulty — ^in  resistance.  At  the  outset  of  Mr. 
Canning's  public  life,  the  Slave  Trade  was  openly  and  boldly  up- 
held as  a  source  of  social  strength — as  a  legitimate  and  necessary 
means  of  national  wealth.  The  abolitionists  were  libelled  as  fan- 
atical enthusiasts;  amid  misrepresentations  of  motives,  and  cal- 
umnies of  conduct,  however,  he  fought  the  good  fight,  side  by 
side  of  the  benevolent  Wilberforce,  and  lived  to  rejoice  with  him, 
and  with  the  other  good  men  engaged  in  tiie  same  cause,  at  the 
triumoh  they  had  achieved  in  the  cause  of  afflicted  humanity 
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The  conmimmation  of  this  great  work  of  conqurebeiifhre  beoera 
lence  did  not  take  place  until  1894,  when,  under  Mr.  Canning^P 
auapicea,  the  Slave  Trade  Piracy  Bill  was  passed,  which  mad^ 
this  horrible  system  of  man-stealing  a  capital  felony*  Not  copr 
tented  with  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  Mr.  Canning  was 
engaged — and  it  was  among  the  last  of  his  legislatiye  efibrti— ia 
devising  safe,  politic,  and  efficient  measures  for  the  gradual  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  itself.  To  no  cause  was  he  more  anxiously  and 
usefully  devoted. 

The  union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  propounded  to  the 
English  Parliament  in  1799.  In  the  discussions  upon  this  most 
important  subject,  Mr.  Canning  took  a  prominent  part  His 
Bpeeches  manifest  his  conviction  that  great  and  substantial  advan- 
tages  would  accrue  to  both  Ireland  and  England  from  the  measure, 
and  show,  also,*  as  do  those  of  Mr.  Pitt,  that  Catholic  Emancipfii- 
tion  was  held  out  in  terms  too  plain  to  be  mistaken  as  an  induce- 
ment to  the  Irish.  Many  long  years  elapsed  before  the  promise 
thus  made  was  performed,  and  imputations  of  the  most  distpredit- 
able  kind  have  been  cast,  in  consequence,  upon  the  two  statesmen; 
but,  although  they  may  not  have  acted  with  sufecient  energy  af- 
terwards, there  is  no  evidence  that  they  were  insincere  in  their 
(Conduct  Mr.  Canning  was  a  constant  advocate  of  the  daim,  and 
its  ultimate  triumph  was  doubtless  owing  greatly  to  his  exertions. 
The  ground  on  which  he  supported  it  was  that  of  expediency,  and 
not  of  abstract  right 

In  July,  1800,  Mr.  Canning  was  married-  to  Miss  Joan  Scotl^ 
daughter  and  co-heiress  of  General  Scott,  the  elder  sister  having 
married  a  short  time  previously  the  Marquis  of  Titchfield,  now 
Duke  of  Portland.  This  alliance  was  highly  advantageous  to  him. 
The  society  of  the  lady  rendered  him  happy;  her  fortune  made 
him  independent,  gave  weight  and  authority  to  his  talents,  and 
facilitated  his  advancement  to  those  high  stations  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  country,  to  which,  by  the  exercise  of  those  taleatS| 
he  had  vindicated  his  qualifications. 

Early  in  1801,  the  disappointment  of  Mr.  Pitt,  in  all  his  efforts 
to  induce  the  King  to  confirm  the  expectation  which  had  been 
held  out  to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  at  the  era  of  the  union,  led 
to  the  rerignation  of  that  minister  and  the  dissolution  of  hif 
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ftdmhiutratioii.  Severtl  poetic  ^OubiodS)  decryiog  the  administn* 
tion  of  Mr.  Addingtooy-wbo  succeeded  Mr.  Pitt  as  Premier,  were 
etroaeously  attributed  to  Mr.  Canning.  .  With  the  exception  of 
ilie  song  '^  The  Pilot  that  Weathered  the  Storm/'  which  he  wrote 
fer  the  fint  meeting  of  the  Pitt  Club — an  association  which  he 
was  mainly  instrumental  in  forming — none  of  the  poetical  pieces 
on  political  subjects  that  appeared  at  this  period,  are  ascribable  to 
his  pen. 

Until  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  in  1802,  Mr.  Canning  pur- 
sued a  sort  of  neutral  course.  He  abstained  altogether  from  par- 
liamentary effort,  with  the  exception,  of  his  motion  concerning 
Trinidad.  He  could  not  reconcile  it  to  his  opinion,  to  support 
Mr.  Ad^ington,  although  Mr.  Pitt  gave  him  his  aid,  and  wished 
his  friends  to  do  so  likewise.  But  on  the  other  hand,  haying 
obtained  his  seat  through  Mr.  Pitt's  influence,  he  did  not  think  it 
right  to  oppose  Mr.  Addington  in  Parliament  After  the  disso- 
lution, however,  when  he  acquired  a  seat  by  his  own  means,  he 
engaged  in  an  active  opposition.  On  the  renewal  of  hostilities 
with  France,  he  supported  Mr.  Pitt's  policy  of  vigorously  prose- 
cuting the  war;  but  even  in  reference  to  this  policy,  he  carefully 
distinguished  between  the  measures  and  the  men  who  recom- 
mended them  to  Parliament,  and  more  than  once  pretty  intelligi- 
bly suggested  that,  to  give  due  efficacy  to  these  measures,  it  was 
expedient  that  the  execution  of  them  should  be  entrusted  to  other 
hands. 

On  the  19th  of  October,  1801,  the  ratifications  of  the  fHrelimi- 
tiaries  of  peace  which  were  the  basis  of  the  definitive  treaty  of 
Amiens,  were  exchanged  in  London  between  Lord  Hawkesbury 
and  M.  Otto.  In  the  discussions  which  took  place  in  reference 
to  those  measures,  Mr.  Canning  interfered  no  further  than  by  a 
dight  allusion  to  the  preliminaries,  in  the  exordium  of  a  speech  on 
the  cultrvation  of  the  island  of  Trinidad,  a  subject  to  which  he  had 
devoted  his  early  attmtion,  with  a  view  of  promoting  his  favourite 
measure,  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  trade. 

In  1803,  Mr.  Canning  supported  a  series  of  resobtions,  moved 
by  Mr.  Patton,  eontainhig  aggravated  charges  of  mtsconduet 
against  ministers.  In  his  speech  on  this  occasion,  he  declared,  in 
no  ecfoiToeal  terms,  that  the  ministers  were  unworthy  tfie  confi- 
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dence  of  the  country,  and  incapable  of  administering  its  affiun. 
This  speech  is  also  remarkable,  as  being  the  only  one  pronounced 
by  him  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Pitt  It  was  calculated,  howerer, 
rather  to  conciliate  than  to  diqplease  his  friend,  by  the  deference 
with  which  he  differed  firom  him,  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
pointed  him  out  as  the  person  best  qualified  at  that  crisis,  to  oc- 
cupy the  place  of  Mr.  Addington. 

The  part  which  Mr.  Canning  took  in  the  ensuing  session  of 
Parliament,  on  the  motion  for  inquiring  into  the  conduct  of  the 
Irish  government,  evincte  the  same  deep  interest  that  pervades 
all  his  speeches  in  questions  connected  with  the  misguided  policy 
pursued  towards  that  country. 

The  conduct  of  France,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  180S, 
threatened  the  immediate  end  of  hostilities.  His  apprehension 
was  excited  6y  the  military  and  naval  preparations  carried  on  in 
the  ports  of  Holland,  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  additional  pre- 
cautions on  the  part  of  EIngland.  The  posture  of  European  poli- 
tics at  this  period,  is  fully  exhibited  in  Mr.  Canning's  speech  on 
the  negotiations  with  France.  The  opposition  to  the  existing 
administration,  and  the  public  distrust  in  their  measures,  increased 
with  the  increasing  diflSculties  of  the  country.  On  the  3d  of  May, 
1804,  Mr.  Addington  resigned.  Consequent  -upon  his  resignation, 
an  inefiectual  negotiation  was  carried  on  to  form  an  administration 
including  the  chiefii  of  the  three  political  parties,  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr. 
Fox,  and  Lord  Grenville.  At  length  an  administration  wa* 
formed,  in  which  Mr.  Pitt  resumed  the  premiership,  and  Mr. 
Canning  was  appointed  Treasurer  of  the  Navy.  As  such,  he  was 
obliged  to  vindicate  his  own  conduct  in  some  transactions  refer- 
red to  in  the  tenth  report  of  the  Navy  Commissioners,  during  the 
impeachment  of  Lord  Melville  for  misconduct  whilst  holding 
that  office.  Throuj^out,  the  inquiry  proved  that  he  was  free  from 
stain. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Pitt  on  the  23d  of  January,  1805,  was  soon 
followed  by  the  dissolution  of  the  administration  of  which  he  was 
the  head.  In  the  changes  incident  to  the  introduction  of  the  Whig 
party  into  power,  Mr.  Canning  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Sheridan 
m  the  office  of  Treasurer  of  the  Navy.  After  the  death  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  Mr.  Canning  acknowledged  no  leader,  as  he  stated  in  bk 
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speech,  ID  1812)  to  his  coastituents  at  Liverpool,  when  he  took 
oceasion  to  express  the  veneration  in  which  he  held  the  memory 
of  that  statesman,  and  the  emulous  fidelity  with  which  he  was  de- 
termined to  imitate  his  conduct  and  abide  by  his  principles. 

To  the  Whig  administration,— -of  which  Mr.  Fox  was  the  real 
head,  although  he  had  chosen  the  post  of  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  on  account  of  the  Polities  with  which,  he  presumed,  it 
would  present  him  in  bringing  the  negotiations  with  France  to 
to  an  amicaUe  conclusion,  Mr.  Canning  became  the  most  active 
and  leading  opponent  He  commenced  a  series  of  severe  attacks 
upon  their  conduct  and  measures,  in  his  opposition  to  the  appoint 
ment  of  Lord  EUenborough,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's 
Bench,  to  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  Of  the  expediency  and  impro- 
priety of  this  appointment  there  can  be- no  doubt;  and  indeed  it 
was  e;xcused  at  the  time  at  which  it  took  place,  on  no  better  plea 
than  the  necessity  of  making  the  great  talents  of  that  nobleman 
available  for  the  defence  of  the  administration.  Mr.  Canning  also 
gave  a  very  earnest  and  effective  opposition  to  Mr.  Windham's 
celebrated  Limited  Service  BilL 

In  April  1807,  on  the  dissolution  of  the  Whig  ministry,  in 
consequence  of  the  difference  between  the  King  and  the  principal 
members  of  it  upon  the  bill  introduced  into  Parliament  by  the 
latter  '^  For  securing  to  all  His  Majesty's  Subjects  the  privilege 
of  serving  in  the  Army  and  Navy,"  the  Duke  of  PcHtland  wa» 
entrusted  with  the  formation  of  a  new  administration,  and  to  Mr. 
Canning  were  given  the  seals  of  the  Foreign  Office.  He  thus,, 
for  the  first  time,  became  a  Cabinet  Minister.  In  a  speech  deliv* 
ereA.  soon  afterwards  upon  Mr.  Brand's  motion  relative  to  th^ 
changes  of  administration,  he  made  a  full  explanation  ol  the  mo* 
lives  of  his  conduct,  and  of  the  circumstances  under  which  he  ae* 
cepted  office  at  this  period. 

The  season  in  which  the  new  ministry  came  into  power,  wa# 
one  of  unexampled  difficulty.  Just  after  the  battles  of  Austrelitz 
and  Jena,  Buonaparte  may  be  said  to  have  arrived  at  the  summit 
of  his  power.  Sweden  was  then  the  only  ally  of  England.  Den- 
mark professed  neutrality;  but  the  overgrown  power  of  France* 
and  the  subserviency  which  Denmark  might  feel  it  her  interest  to 
pifjr  to  a  pow^  whose  victorious  arms  she  could  not  resist^  re^- 
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dered  her  neutrality,  if  not  intinoere  in  its  profession^  at  leui 
doubtful  as  to  its  continuance.  The  apprehension  o{  this,  or  rather 
the  assurance  which  the  English  Government  obtained,  that  Den-, 
mark  was  included  in  a  confederacy  formed  by  Napoleon  of  all 
the  nayal  powers  of  Europe  against  England,  was  the  motive  as- 
signed for  the  expedition  against  Copenhag^,  which  was  under- 
taken with  Mr.  Canning's  sanction,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
projected  by  him.  His  speeches  on  this  Subject  are  mentioned  in 
terms  of  the  highest- commendation  by  those  who  heard  them,  but 
they  are  reported  less  satisfactorily  than  his  discourses  on  any 
other  important  question. 

On  Mr.  Canning  also,  as  Secretary  for  Foreign  Afiairs,  devdved 
the  most  active,  important,  and  responsible  portion  of  the  duties 
connected  with  the  glorious  eruption  of  a  spirit  of  national  inde- 
j)endence  in  Spain.  For  his  services,  at  this  all-important  crisis 
in  the  mighty  struggle,  for  the  deliverance  of  the  nitons  of  Eu- 
rope from  the  dominion  of  France,  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  all 
Europe,  indeed,  owe  him  a  debt  of  lasting  gratitude.  To  him 
belongs  the  merit  of  the  policy  that  aimed  and  directed  the  blow 
which  Lord  Wellington  so  efficaciously  struck,  and  the  credit 
of  having  supplied  by  the  vigour  of  his  measures  in  the  cabinet, 
the  means  which  enabled  that  distinguished  Captain  to  complete 
the  Series  of  achievements  which  have  immortalized  his  name.  * 
To  this  portion  of  his  career.  Mr.  Canning  ever  afterwards  refer-, 
red  with  sentiments  of  pride  and  exultation.  In  allusion  to  it  on 
one  occasion  in  Parliament,  he  declared,  that  ^^  if  there  was  any 
part  of  his  political  life  in  which  he  gloried,  it  was,  that  in  the 
feoe  of  every  difficulty,  of  every  discouragement  and  prophecy  of 
failure,  his  had  been  the  hand  which  had  committed  England  toi 
an  alliance  with  Spain,  to  an  alliance  with  a  country  robbed  of 
her  Gk>vernment,  and  writhing,  for  the  time,  under  the  fangs  of  the 
Conqueror." 

Puring  the  long  course  of  diplomatic  negotiation  which  the 
state  of  the  relations  of  England  with  the  Continent,  in  the  years. 
1807  and  1808,  imposed  on  that  Government,  Mr.  Canning  was 
the  official  organ  by  whose  pen  the  communications  were  made. 
His  state  papers  furnish  the  most  unequivocal  proofe  of  the  SoUdr 
ity,  clearness*  and  high  culture  of  his  mind.    His  answer, 
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eirily,  to  the  joint  application  of  the  Emperors  Alexander  and  Na- 
podeon^  at  E^urth,  to  England,  to  put  an  end  to  the  horrors  of 
war,  was  written  with  superior  talent 

His  letters^  also,  to  our  minister,  at  the  Court  of  St  James,  Mr. 
Pincknej,  and  his  despatches  to  Mr.  Erskine,  the  English  min-' 
ister  at  Washington,  in  relation  to  the  difficulties  between  the  two 
countries  which  grew  out  of  the  afiair  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  the 
restrictions  upon  neutral  trade  which  England  had  enacted,  are 
dted  as  master  pieces  of  diplomatic  correq)ondence.    But,  what 
erer  the  mere  abilitj  of  the  writer,  the  tone  of  them  was  too  harsh 
The  sn'casm  and  rebuke  which  he  seemed  to  have  studied,  were 
fitted  to  excite  an  angry  and  resentful  spirit  in  the  American 
GoTemment  and  people. 

In  the  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  York,  which 
engrossed  the  attention  of  Parliament  and  of  the  public,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  session  of  1809,  Mr.  Canning  concluded  the  de- 
bates by  a  speech  of  great  lengdi  and  ability,  in  defence  of  the 
Duke.  The  ingenuity  and  acutoness  with  which  he  commented 
on  various  parts  of  the  evidence,  indicated  how  successful  he 
might  have  been,  had  he  pursued  the  profession  of  the  law. 

The  descent  upon  the  island  of  Walcheren,  which  soon  after- 
wards engaged  the  attention  of  Parliament,  and  was  the  olj^ject  of 
such  severe  animadversion,  is  understood  to  have  been  planned 
and  projected  by  Lord  Castlereagh;  but  as  the  matter  was  sul>- 
mRted  to  the  cabinet,  and  approved  of  by  it,  MrJ  Canning  shared 
in  the  responsibility  of  the  measures  connected  with  that  unfortu- 
nate enterprise.  He  disclaimed,  however,  all  participation  in  the 
responsibility  of  having  approved  of  the  retention  of  the  island. 
The  decision,  indeed,. respecting  this  point,  was  taken  after  Mr. 
Canning  and  Lord  Castlereagh  had  resigned. 

The  cause  of  the  resignations  of  those  ministers  was  a  misun- 
derstanding between  them  which  occasioned  a  duel  on  the  2l8t 
of  September,  1809,  in  which,  after  two  shots,  Mr.  Canning  was 
dightly  wounded  in  the  thigh.  He  was  confined  to  his  house  for 
a  time,  but  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  attend  the  levee  on  the 
lltb  of  October,  and  resign  the  seals  of  the  Foreign  Office.  At 
the  same  time  Lord  Castlereagh  resigned  those  of  the  War  Bt^ 
partttent^ 
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The  Duke  of  Portland,  the  Premier,  haying  resigned  as  well 
as  Mr.  Canning  and  Lord  Castlereagh,  a  new  Cabinet  was  formed, 
at  the  head  of  which  was  placed  Mr.  Percival,  who  united  in  him- 
self, as  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Addington  had  done  before  him,  the 
offices  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. To  this  administration  Mr.  Canning  gave  no  active  dp- 
position,  but  he  steadfastly  adhered  to  the  principles  of  which  his 
political  conduct  had  hitherto  been  regulated  respecting  the  policy 
of  England  in  vigorously  prosecuting  the  mighty  struggle  in 
which  she  had  been  engaged  with  France.  In  the  year  after  his 
resignation,  public  attention  was  principally  occupied  by  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  Regency  Resolutions,  occasioned  by  the  alienation 
of  the  mind  of  the  King;  and  in  this  he  took  a  very  earnest  part 

In  the  course  of  the  ensuing  session,  1811,  Mr.  Canning  made 
his  celebrated  speech  on  the  report  of  the  Bullion  Committee,  one 
of  the  most  powerful  specimens  on  record  of  chaste  and  argumenta- 
tive eloquence.  That  portion  of  it  which  is  intended  to  prove  the 
depreciation  of  the  Bank  of  Eng]^d  notes — a  position  broadly  and 
pertinaciously  denied  at  the  time  by  men  of  the  highest  public 
stations — is  pi^ctical,  perspicuous,  and  unanswerable.  The  sub- 
ject of  finance  was  one  on  which  it  was  not  customary  with 
Mr.  Canning  to  make  any  particular  efibrt,  as  he  had  not  devoted 
much  attention  to  it;  but  determining  to  make  himself  master  of 
it,  he  succeeded  in  a  manner  to  justify  a  common  remark  amongst 
those  of  his  friends  who  had  the  advantage  of  familiar  access  to 
him,  that  no  man  so  promptly,  and  with  so  much  effect,  directed 
the  powers  of  his  mind  to  any  new  subject  foreign  to  his  pursuits. 
The  speech  contains  most  of  what  has  ever  been  urged  in  Parlia- 
ment by  speakers  who  take  the  side  of  ihfi  Bullionists,  stated' in 
the  best  manner,  and  recommended  by  all  the  captivating  attrac- 
tions of  just  sentunent,  polished  style,  and  copious  and  cogent 
illustration. 

The  assassination  of  Mr.  Percival  in  the  Lobby  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  11th  of  May,  1812,  by  a  fanatic  named  Belling- 
ham,  broke  up  the  ministry  of  which  he  was  the  chief;  and 
Lord  Wellesley  and  Mr.  Canning  were  commanded  by  the  Prince 
Regent  to  form  a  cabinet  Their  negotiation  to  do  so,  however, 
failed,  as  did  also  that  of  Lord  Moira,  who  was  next  directed  to 
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mrice  tbe  attempt  The ;ta8k  was  then  entrusted  to  Lord  Liver- 
pool,  who  made  an  offer  to  Mr.  Canning,  accompanied  with  an 
intimation  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  retain  and  express  his  wdl- 
known  sentiments  on  the  Catholic  Question;  but  he  deemed  him- 
self bound  to  r^use,  because  the  Earl's  government  then  professed 
to  oppose,  as  a  Gbvemment,  the  removal  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
disabilities.  Highly  creditable  as  was  this  conduct  to  his  consis- 
tency, it  is  yet  to  be  regretted  that,  by  declining  office  in  1813, 
he  lost  one  of  tbe  most  glorious  opportunities  ever  presented  to  a 
minister  of  England,  the  opportunity  of  presiding  over  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  country  during  the  period  wherein  all  those  in^ 
portant  and  momentous  events  occurred,  which  crowded  into  a 
few  years  the  revolutions  and  changes  of  an  age. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  renewal  of  the  East  India  Company's 
Charter,  which  took  place  in  the  year  1812,  the  conduct  of  Mr^ 
Canning  was  highly  gratif3^ing  to  the  merchants  of  LiverpooL 
His  services  to  the  public  interests  on  this  occasion,  were  chiefly 
rendered  out  of  Parliament — ^in  communications  with  the  parties 
most  interested  in  and  conversant  with  the  subject,  and  in  a  close 
attendance  in  the  Select  Committee,  which  went  into  an  examina- 
tion of  evidence  at  great  length.  He  approved  of  proffmng  such 
a  renewed  Charter  to  the  company  as  would  at  once  secure  to  them 
part  of  their  exclusive  privileges,  and  give  them  time  and  opp(»r- 
tunity  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  loss  of  the  whol^ 

At  the  close  of  the  session  of  1813,  Parliament  was  dissolved, 
and  at  the  general  election  which  ensued,  Mr.  Canning  was  invited 
to  become  a  candidate  for  the  representation  of  LiverpooL  The 
manner  of  the  invitation,  the  success  which  crowned  him  in  the  first 
arduous  contest,  in  which  the  pride  of  victory  was  enhanced  by 
being  obtained  over  so  formidable  an  o{q)onent  as  Mr.  Brougham, 
and  Uie  connexion  which  he  at  this  time  formed  with  Liverpocd, 
and  which  continued  for  many  years  to  be  a  source  of  reciprocal 
pride  and  honour  to  the  constituent  body  and  their  representative, 
Mr*  Canning  always  regarded  as  among  the  most  glorious  events 
of  his  public  life.  Not  the  least  gratifying  circumstance  in  the 
transaction  was  the  similitude  between  it  and  the  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Burke  became  the  represents)|tive  of  Bristol.  The  history  of 
Mr.  Canning's  connexion  with  Liverpool,  consists  of  a  series  of 
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successive  and  increasing  triumphs.  He  stood  ilrar  times  as  a 
candidate^  and  was  each  time  elected  with  an  opposition  that  pio- 
gressively  diminished  at  each  contest  On  the  first  occasion  he 
had  four  antagonists,  and  his  majority  over  the  one  nearest  to  him, 
Mr.  Brougham,  was  500.  The  second  election  took  place  after 
his  appointment  to  the  Presidentship  of  the  Board  of  Controuli  in 
1816;  he  was  returned  after  a  struggle  of  three  days,  by  the 
retirement  of  his  opponent,  Mr.  I.eyland,  whose  name,  indeed, 
had  been  set  up  by  the  hostile  party  in  spite  of  his  dedaration 
that  he  was  not  desirous  to  serve.  At  the  third,  in  1818,  soipe 
curious  electioneering  manoeuvres  were  resorted  to  by  his  oppo- 
nents, but  they  were  signally  defeated;  and  at  the  fourth,  in  1820, 
there  was  scarcely  the  shadow  of  opposition.  On  every  occasion 
on  which  he'visited  Liverpool,  the  most  flattering  marks  of  atten- 
tion were  lavished  on  him.  Public  dinners,  aquatic  excursions, 
and  costly  entertainments  were  given  to  welcome  him.  A  club 
was  instituted  in  honour  of  him  called  "The  Canning  Club.^*  This 
friendly  intercouse  between  the  parties,  subsisted  without  inter- 
ruption from  the  cbmmencement  of  their  connexion  in  1812,  until 
its  close  in  1822.  On  his  expected  departure  from  England,  to 
assume  the  Government  of  India,  in  the  latter  year,  a  valuable 
piece  of  plate  was  presented  to  him  by  his  constituents;  and  a 
deputation  from  the  associated  commercial  bodies  of  the  port, 
waited  on  and  presented  him  an  address,  expressive  of  the  high 
sense  they  entertained  of  the  services  which  he  had  rendered  to 
them,  during  the  period  that  he  had  been  their  representative  in 
Parliament  After  his  death,  the  inhabitants  of  Liverpool  further 
testified  their  admiration  of  him,  by  a  liberal  subscription  for 
erecting  a  monument  to  his  memory. 

In  1814,  Mr.  Canning  was  appointed  Ambassador  to  the  Court 
of  Lisbon.  The  last  speech  which  he  made  before  repairing 
Ihither,  was  on  "  Foreign  Treaties,"  It  contains  a  proud  retro- 
spect of  the  events  of  the  great  struggle  which,  by  the  entrance  of 
the  British  army  into  the  south  of  France,  and  that  of  the  com- 
bined forces  into  the  north,  after  the  decisive  battle  of  Leipsic, 
seemed  about  to  be  brought  to  the  most  triumphant  conclusion,  as 
well  as  an  eloquent  and  exulting  congratulation  of  the  House  and 
fte  country  on  the  glorious  results  of  the  perseverance  and  sjHrit 
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of  the  BrittA  people.  The  main  c^use  of  Mr.  Canning's  going 
to  Lisbon  was  the  dangerous  illness  of  tiis  eldest  son,  for  the 
preservation  of  whose  life  a  trial  of  the  climate  of  that  city  was 
recommended  bj  the  physicians.  To  his  acceptance  of  the  em- 
'  bassy,  however^  objections  were  made  on  the  ground,  in  the  first . 
place,  of  his  consenting  to  receive  a  situation  subordinate  to  Lord 
Castlereagh,  and,  in  the  second,  because  the  salary  and  allowances 
were,  it  was  asserted,  far  beyond  the  requisite  expenses.  It  was 
even  contended  that  the  contingent  event,  the  return  of  the  Royal 
Family  of  Portugal  from  tbe  Brazils,  for  which  the  embassy  was 
provided,  was  in  reality  never  contemplated,  and  that  the  whole 
transaction  was  "  a  job,'*  instituted  to  provide  a  comfortable  retreat 
for  him,  and  conciliate  his  support  of  the  existing  Government. 
These  charges  were  preferred  in  no  qualified  terms  by  Mr.  Lamb* 
ton,  in  a  speech  introductory  to  a  motion  on  the  subject  To  these 
Mr.  Canning  made  an  eloquent  and  indignant  reply,  in  which  he 
repelled  the  unworthy  imputations  thrown  upon  him,  in  a  manner 
that  brought  conviction  to  every  mind.  He  was  also  accused  of 
prolonging  his  sojourn  there  beyond  the  period  that  there  was  any 
ascertained  ground  for  his  continuing  it  This  he  answered  in  a 
speech  to  his  constituents  at  Liverpool,  in  1816,  by  stating  the 
fact  tfiat  he  did  not  continue  in  a  public  capacity  up  to  the  period 
of  his  leaving  Lisbon,  but  had,  six  months  previously,  resigned,  on 
learning  the  Prince  Regent's  determination  not  to  return  imme- 
diately to  his  European  dominions. 

Mr.  Canning's  return  to  England  was  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  1816.  During  his  absense,  the  battle  of  Waterloo  had  put  an 
end  to  the  career  of  Napoleon.  He  stopped  a  few  days  ^t  Bour* 
deaux  on  his  way  home,  and  received  a  splendid  public  entertain- 
ment firom  the  merchants  Of  that  place.  Shoilly  after  his  arrival 
kk  England,  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the  Presidency  of  the  Board 
of  Controul,  by  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire,  to 
which,  on  the  intimation  of  the  Prince  Regent,  Mr.  Canning 
succeeded. 

In  the  session  of  the  Parliament  of  1817,  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Suspension  Bill  loid  the  Seditious  Meetings'  Bill  w^re  passed,  in 
consequence  of  the  agitation  and. disaffection  tlult  pervaded  the 
poantrjf  growing  out  of  the  distress  which  was  the  naturid  result 
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of  the  long  protracted  war  just  concluded.  The  prominent  part 
which  Mr.  Canning  took  in  effecting  the  passage  of  those  biDs, 
rendered  him  very  unpopular  with  the  Opposition,  who  deemed 
such  extraordinary  measures  stronger  Aan  the  case  demanded; 
and  on  several  occasions  attacks  were  made  upon  him  in  conse*  ^ 
quence,  the  severest  of  which  was  put  forth  in  the  shape  of  an 
anonymous  pamphlet  shortly  after  his  speech  on  the  Indemnity 
Bill  in  1818.  Some  remarks  also  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett  in  rela-^ 
tion  to  him,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Chairman  of  a  Reform 
dinner,  had  nearly  occasioned  a  duel;  but  the  matter,  fortunately, 
was  satisfactorily  adjusted. — ^The  speech  of  Mr.  Canning  at  the 
opening  of  the  session  of  1819,  contains  a  powerful  commentary 
on  the  proceedings  and  cliaracter  of  the  violent  meetings  which 
Were  held  throughout  the  country,  particularly  the  one  at  Man- 
chester, which  was  dispersed  by  the  yeomanry  with  the  loss  of  ' 
several  lives.  During  the  session  six  bills,  having  for  their  object 
the  repression  of  the  prevalent  disaffection,  were  earnestly  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  Canning,  and  passed,  though  wiA  great  opposition. 
.  In  January,  1820,  George  III.  died  ;  and  George  IV.  had 
scarcely  ascended  the  throne,  when  a  fresh  subject  of  agitation 
was  created  by  the  arrival  of  Queen  Caroline  in  England.  Mr. 
Canning  was  indebted  to  her  for  many  acts  of  civility  and  kind- 
ness, and  he  had  been  a  party  to  the  advice  given  to  her  by  her 
friends  in  1814,  which  she  had  followed,  of  residing  abroad.- 
When,  therefore,  it  was  resolved  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  her 
conduct,  he  resigned  his  place  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
troul,  deeming  himself  bound  both  by  gratitude  and  the  circum- 
stance of  his  having  been  her  adviser  on  a  somewhat  similar 
inquiry  in  1805,  to  abstain  from  bearing  the  share  which  his 
ministerial  duty  would  have  assigned  him  in  promoting  the  pro- 
secution. His  conduct  on  this  occasion,  according  to  universal 
consent,  was  marked  by  the  most  perfect  correctness  and  delicacy 
of  feeling. 

On  his  retirement,  a  letter  was  addressed  to  him  by  the  Direct- 
ors of  the  East  India  Company,  which  furnished  a  flattering  tri- 
bute to  his  talents  and  integrity;  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  Court  of 
Proprietors  of  the  Company,  a  resolution  was  unanimously  passed, 
concurring  in  the  sentiments  conveyed  by  the  Directors  to  him, 
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and  emphatically  ezpreflUTe  of  their  high  admiration  for  his  d>ih- 
ties,  and  their  gratefal  sense  of  his  services^ 

Early  in  the  Spring  of  this  year,  Mr.  Canning  sustained  a  severe 
domestic  calamity  in  the  loss  of  his  eldest  son,  George  Charles 
Canning,  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  age.  The  following  beauti^ 
fill  epitaph  was  written  by  the  afflicted  father,  and  inscribed  upon 
an  elegant  monument  in  the  burying  g^und  of  Kensington:    « 

"EPITAEH. 

« GEORGE  CHARLES  CANNING, 

"•  Eldest  Son  of 

•The  Ri^t  Hoooorable  GEORGE  CANNING,  and  JOAN  SCOTT, 

his  Wife; 

«  Born  April  25, 1801.— Died  Match  81, 1820, 

^Though  short  thy  span,  Grod*s  uniropeach'd  decrees. 
Which  made  that  diortenM  span  one  long  disease, 
Yet,  neroiftd  in  chastening,  gave  thee  scope 
For  mild,  redeeming  virtues,  Futh  and  Hope; 
Meek  Resignation ;  pioos  Charity ; 
And,  since  this  world  was  not  the  world  for  thee. 
Far  from  thy  path  removed,  with  partial  care, 
Strife,  Glory,  Gaui,  and  Pleasure's  flowery  snare, 
fiade  Earth's  temptations  pass  thee  harmless  by. 
And  fii'd  on  Heaven  thine  nnaverted  eye  I 
CHi!  mark*d  from  birth,  and  nurtured  for  the  skies! 
In  youtht  with  more  than  learning's  wisdom*  wise ! 
As  sainted  martyrs,  patient  to  endure  I 
Simple  as  unwean'd  infancy,  and  ptirel 
Pnre  from  all  stain,  (save  that  of  human  clay. 
Which  Christ's  atoning  blood  has  wadied  away!) 
By  mortal  soflbrings  now  no  more  oppress'd. 
Mount,  sinless  Spirit,  to  thy  destmed  rest! 
While  I — reversed  our  nature's  kindlier  doom- 
Pour  forth  a  father's  sorrow  on  thy  tomb." 

Doring  the  two  subsequent  years  (1821-22)  Mr.  Canning  took 
little  part  in  public  affairs.  He  yisited  France  and  Italy  with  his 
fuiily,  but  resided  principally  at  Paris,  where,  fince  from  the 
tamuH  of  party,  he  moved  in  the  chief  circles  of  literary  and 
pdiahed  society  which  that  capital  contains.  At  this  time,  he 
saw  much  of  Chateaubriand,  with  whom  he  formed  a  friendriiip, 
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wtikh  gome  difierenees  of  a  political  nature  aAorwarda  mterraptod 
He  left  Paris  in  1821,  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  attending  P«r 
liament,  in  order  to  support  the  Bill  for  the  Removal  xxf  Roman 
Catholic  Disabilities.  His  speeches  in  the  year  l^S^,  on  Lord 
John  Russell's  motion  for  Reform,  and  on  his  own  measore  tor 
the  relief  of  the  Catholic  Peers,  are  among  the  most  finished  ape- 
cinvens  of  his  eloquence.  At  the  time  of  their  delivery,  he  was 
on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  a  foreign  destination,  and  they 
were  manifesdy  elaborate  efibrts,  intended  to  be  parting  admoni- 
tions to  his  country  on  the  two  great  questions  of  which  they 
treat     ' 

In  the  early  part  of  1822,  the  Directors  of  the  Blast  India  CU)m- 
pany  had  chosen  Mr.  Canning  to  fill  the  situation  of  Crovemor 
Greneral  of  Fort  William,  in  the  Presidency  of  Bengal,  the  seat 
of  the  Supreme  Crovemment  of  British  India.  Previous  to  his 
intended  departure,  he  paid  a  farewell  visit  to  Liverpool,  where 
public  entertainments  on  a  scale  of  the  most  munifioent  hospitality 
were  given  to  him,  besides  a  valuable  piece  of  jdate.  Just,  how- 
ever, as  he  was  about  to  embark,  the  death  of  the  Marquis  of 
Londonderry  created  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
Foreign  Affairs;  and  the  public  eye  was  immediately  turned  to- 
wards Mr.  Canning  as  the  person  best  qualified  to  fill  it  The 
expression  of  public  sentiment  was  responded  to  by  tiie  King; 
and,  early  in  September,  on  the  return  of  the  latter  from  Scotland, 
where  he  had  been  on  a  visit  at  the  time  of  Lord  Londonderry's 
death,  the  Seals  of  the  Foreign  Office  were  presented  to  Mr. 
Canning. 

The  war  subsequentiy  waged  by  France  against  Spain,  for  the 
purpose  of  re-establishing  the  throne  of  Ferdinand  on  the  ruins 
of  the  Cortes,  was  meditated  by  her  at  this  period,  and  urged  by 
her  representative,  M.  de  Montn^orency,  in  theCoogress  of  Verona 
then  just  assembled,  upon  the  different  Powers.  England  was 
the  only  one  which  objected  to  the  proposed  interference,  tiie 
instructions  communicated  by  Mr.  Canning  to  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington being,  to  declare  ^'Ihat  to  any  such  interference,  eome 
what  may,  His  Majesty  wiU  not  be  a  party.''  The  speeches  which 
Mr.  Canning  made  in  the  session  of  1823,  the  first  in  laying  before 
Parliament  the  diplomatic  papers  rdative  to  the  negotiation  on 
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Om  iMi  of  «fian  belirMa  Fraoee  «ad  Spt&a,  and  the  Moood  «l 
the  daaft  of  •  debate  an  the  flanie  mbject^  we  jJike  remMkahle  fcr 
the  eleerneM  with  whieh  he  ffrpUiiw  all  the  iatmeeies  of  a  very 
eoaqdaeated  aabjectj  and  the  abili^  with  whieh  he  appliea  to  in* 
dindnal  eaaes  tfae|;rtat  pianoiplea  of  national  law,  and  the  eternal 
ones  of  pnUie  jaatiee.  There  haa  rarely  been  an  occeaion  on 
which  tfaeamaety  of  Ae  Eng^iah  poMic  for  a  fiJl  justification  of 
a  gnat  jneaaore^  inTokiag  the  national  intereats  and  honour,  waa 
ao  ooapletQly  aatiafied  and  allayed,*  aa  on  the  propria  of  the 
pofiey  pawned  by  Mr.  Canning  in  referenee  to  this  aubjeet 

In  thia  year,  alao,  the  recognition  of  Spanish  American  Inde- 
pendency by  Englandi  amoyement  which  wts  planned  and  eflfeet- 
ed  by  Jdr.  Canningi  shed  a  loatre  upon  his  name  which  the  frienda 
of  freedom  wiU  oeTcr  allow  to  be  extinpnahed.  A  formal  eoaa- 
munigtion,  however,  of  the  circumstance,  was  not  sent  to  the 
tomf^  miniaters  accredited  at  the  Court  of  St  James,  until  1885. 
In  ithestatedy^thatineonaequenoeof-the  repeated  fiolures  of  the 
applications  of  His  M^esty's  (Joremment  to  the  Court  of  Spain, 
relatiFe  to  the  recognition  of  the  independent  States  of  Spanish 
Amerio,  His  Majesty  had  come  to  a  determination  to  appoint 
ChMrg6a  des  Affiadres  to  the  States  of  Colombia,  Mexico,  and 
Buenoa  Ayrea;  and  to  enter  into  treaties  of  commerce  with  thoae 
respective  States  on  the  beats  of  the  recognition  of  ^ir  indqpen- 


It  was  in  the  course  of  the  session  of  1823,  that  Mr.  Canning, 
in  hia  answer  to  Mr.  Brougham,  evinced  an  irascible  temperament, 
and  betrayed  the  Kttle  control  which  he  had  in  forbearing  from 
the  nK>st  vehement  eoqpnssion  when  eaaaporatedby  a  disreputable 
impntstionheingcaat  upon  him.  Theeireumstaneesoutofwbichit 
amse  were  these:  On  one  of  the  frequent  disonsmons  which  took 
place  -relative  to  the  afiairs  of  Spain,  Lord  Folkestone,  in  a  speech 
(tf  unqualified  condemnation  of  Mr.  Canning's  policy  on  thia  ques- 
tion, aeeusad  the  Foreign  Secretary  of  <^  truckling  to  France.'' 
Mr.  Canittng  replied  to  him  in  the  debate  of  the  same  evening, 
ami,  afiker  asanring  the  noble  Lord  that  he  would  never  truckle  to 
him,  pronounced  upon  the  speech  of  Lord  Folkestone,  and  the 
mannerdT  its  delivery,  a  sentence  of  the  bittereat  invective  diat 
pMhapacivcr  escaped  him  in  Parliament.  ^TheLacedamoniatia,** 
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aaid  he,  ^^  were  in  the  habit  of  deterring  their  children  from  the 
vice  of  intoxication,  by  occasionally  exhibiting  their  slaves  in  a 
state  of  disgusting  inebriety.  But,  Sir,  there  is  a  moral  as  well  as 
a  physical  intoxication.  Never  before  did  I  behold  so  perfect  a 
personification  of  the  character  which  I  have  somewhere  seen 
described  as  '  exhibiting  the  contortions  of  the  Sybil  without  her 
inspiration/     Such  was  the  nature  of  the  noble  lord's  speech/' 

On  a  subsequent  evening,  17th  April,  1823,  during  a  conversa- 
tion in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  preceded  the  discussion  of 
the  Catholic  Question^  Mr.  Brougham  pronounced  a  severe  philip- 
pic against  the  Foreign  Secretary,  in  which,  after  insinuating  very 
intelligibly  that  Mr.  Canning,  on  accepting  office,  had  entered  into 
a  compromise  with  Lord  Eldon  to  postpone  and  waive  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Catholic  Question,  he  added,  ^' And  is  it  the  Right 
Hon.  Grentleman  then  who  talks  of  not  truckling  to  my  Noble 
Friend  (Lord  Folkestone)— Ac — ^who  has  himself  exhibited  the 
most  incredible  specimen  of  monstrous  truckling,  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  office,  which  the  whole  history  of  political  tergiver- 
sation can  furnish.''  At  this  moment,  Mr.  Canning,  whose  chang- 
ing features  for  the  few  preceding  minutes  were  developing  the 
deep  agitation  of  his  mind,  rose,  and  said  emphatically,  <^  Sir,  that 
is  false."  This  abrupt  and  most  unexpected  interruption  entranced 
tiie  House  for  some  moments  in  amazement  Mr.  Brougham 
was  restrained  by  his  friends  from  leaving  the  House  immediately. 
The  Sergeant-at-Arms  was  summoned  to  attend — a  motion  was 
made  and  withdrawn,  that  Mr.  Canning  and  Mr.  Brougham  should 
be  taken  into  custody— explanation  succeeded  to  explanation — but 
all  that  followed  the  interruption  by  the  Right  Honourable  Secre- 
tary— 5the  moment  of  intense  interest — was  but  as  ^  the  pattering 
of  rain  after  a  thunder  storm."  The  fury  of  the  bolt  was  spent — 
and  with  its  exhausted  rage  expired  the  awe  and  the  interest 
awakened  by  the  shock.  The  result  was,  that,  after  mutual  and 
suitable  explanations  on  both  sides,  Mr.  Canning  and  Mr.  Brough- 
am, with  perfect  propriety  and  honour  to  themselves,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  House  and  of  the  country,  agreed  ''to  think  no  more 
about  the  matter." 

One  excuse,  and  one  only,  may  be  suggested  for  the  conduct 
of  Mr.  Canning  on  this  occasion — namely,  the  ^irit-stirring  jno- 
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vontkHi  to  intctBperate  retort  whidi  wm  qouvc^w  in  tM  Ihh 
gMge — md  ercD  leM  m  the  hngittge  thui  in  the  maaner  of  Mr* 
Brou^ntm.  The  avaadc  tone— 4lie  ▼themcnt  geitore— the  deep 
and  diadainfbl  denoaneement  expressed  m  the  whole  of  his  defiv^ 
ay  of  this  poflsftge  of  his  speech,  eumot  be  oontuhed  within  the 
Kfluts  of  any  descriptioii. 

Daring  the  sessioiis  of  IMS,  1894, 1885,  and  1896,  the  consid- 
eratioa  of  the  AboGtion  of  ShiTery  came  under  frecpKot  discoasioii 
in  Btflianiettt  On  tiiis  question,  Mr.  Canning  adTOcatod  a  mid* 
de  ttid  mediatorial  eonrse  bttweim  contending  parties  the  adro* 
eates  of  the  extreme  principles  of  immediate  abolition  on  the  one 
ade,  and  of  perpetoal  sbrroy  on  the  other.  He  pledged  the  House 
of  Commons  to  resolutions  for  the  gradual  Amdioration  of  the 
Condition  of  theSlaye  Population  in  the  West  Indies;  and  in  ser* 
era]  speeches,  especially  in  a  most  eloquent  one  on  tiie  16th  of 
March,  1894,  he  developed  his  own  views  and  those  of  the  Gor^ 
emment  on  this  momentous  measure. 

The  embarrassed  state  into  which  the  currency  of  England  was 
pot  in  1895  by  the  fidlure  of  numerous  and  extravagant  speculations 
in  which  a  vast  capital  had  been  embarked,  engaged  the  attention  of 
Parliament  at  ite  meeting.  Mr.  Canning  with  his  wonted  ability, 
pursued  the  course  of  its  variation,  exposed  the  nature  of  the  em<» 
barrassments,  and  propounded  the  expediency  of  the  measure 
adopted  by  Parliament  for  relieving  them.  The  session  of  1896 
passed  over  without  any  business  of  momentous  interest  to  call 
forth  the  powers  of  Mr.  Canning,  with  tfie  exception  of  the  ques- 
tion of  the  currency,  and  the  discussion  on  the  Silk  trade.  His 
speech  in  support  of  Mr.  Huskisson's  measure  relative  to  thai 
important  branch  of  our  manufactures,  though  short,  was  remark- 
ably effective,  ^o  the  above  exception  should  be  added  an  im* 
portant  speech  of  Mr.  Canning  on  a  motion  of  Mr.  Brougham, 
pledging  the  House  early  in  the  ensuing  session  to  take  into  its 
most  serious  consideration,  such  measures  as  might  be  calculated 
to  carry  into  eflect  the  recommendation  of  the  Government  and  of 
the  House  of  Commons  to  the  Colonial  Legislatures,  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  the  Slaves  in  the  Colonies. 

At  the  close  of  the  summer  of  this  year,  Mr.  Canning  paid  a 
visit  to  his  friend,  Lord  Grenville,  al  Paris.    He  was  received  fai 
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that  capital  with  dl  the  demonstrationa  of  reapect  due  to  hia  great 
talenta,  hia  lofty  fame,  and  eminent  atation.  The  French  minia- 
terpy  the  moat  diatinguiahed  membera  of  the  nobility  and  of  the 
higher  daaaeaof  aoctety  in  Paria,  invited  him  to  aumptuoua  enter^ 
iainmenta;  even  the  court  rulea  of  etiquette,  which  forbade  a  aub 
ject  to  dine  in  company  with  the  royal  tenant  of  the  Thuilleriea^ 
were  diqpenaed  with  in  hia  favour,  and  Mr.  Canning  had  the  hon- 
our,  to  uae  the  technical  phraae,  of  dining  with  the  King  and 
Boyal  Family  of  France.  The  daily  preaa  of  Paria  noticed  hia 
movementa,  and  the  unaaauming  and  frank  affiibiiity  of  hia  addreaa 
conciliated  towarda  him  marked  reapect  wherever  he  went 

In  the  Parliament  of  1836  Mr.  Canning  made  the  apeech  on 
Ibe  afiaira  of  Portugal,  which  is  deemed  the  master-piece  of  hia 
eloquence  It  was  occasioned  by  the  circumstance  of  the  Portu* 
gueae  Ambaaaador  in  London,  the  Marquia  de  Palmella,  making 
a  formal  application  to  the  English  Government  for  military  aa- 
riatance  to  repel  from  Portugal  the  elementa  of  strife  with  which 
Spain  was  menacing  that  kingdom,  in  conaequence  of  her  hatred 
of  the  conatitutional  form  which  then  subsisted.  The  English 
Government  being  pledged  both  by  ancient  and  modern  treatiei 
to  the  defence  of  Portugal,  a  message  from  the  King  was  presented 
to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  expressing  his  confidence  that  they 
would  enable  him  to  maintain  'good  faith  with  hia  ancient  ally. 
It  was  in  moving  the  Address  in  reply  to  this  message,  that  Mr. 
Canning  made  hia  celebrated  speech,  in  which  he  clearly  deacrib« 
ed  the  varioua  obligationa  by  treaty  into  which  England  had  en- 
tered  with  Portugal,  and  enforced  their  obaervance.  Its  eloquence 
and  pownr  elicited  a  high  eulogy  from  Mr.  Brougham,  in  which 
he  declared  his  reliance  ^'on  those  sound,  enlightened,  liberal, 
and  truly  English  principles;  principles  worthy  of  our  best  times, 
and  of  our  most  distinguished  statesmen,  which  now  govern  the 
Councils  <xf  this  Country  in  her  foreign  policy,  and  inspire  the 
eloquence  of  the  Right  Honourable  Secretary  with  a  decree  of 
fierier,  energy,  and  effect,  extraordinary  and  unprecedented  in 
tUs  House— unprecedented  (I  can  give  it  no  higher  praiae)  even  in 
the  eloquence  of  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman.''  Troops 
were  aeot  to  Portugal,  and  the  result  of  the  measure  fiiUy  vindi- 
cated its  propriety  and  wisdom. 
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Thi» was  almoet tke  last  importuit  meaawe  whiehMr* Canniiig 
originaled  during  the  time  that  he  pr^ided  over  the  foreign  policy 
of  his  country.  But,  besides  the  measures  which  he  may  be  said 
to  have  aceompliriied  by  the  influence  of  his  personal  authority^ 
as  falling  within  the  sphere  of  his  immediate  duties,  many  impor* 
tant  changes  and  improvements,  during  the  period  that  he  was 
leading  minister  in  the  House  of  Commons,  were  introduced  into 
various  branches  of  the  commercial  policy,  as  well  as  into  the 
practice  and  structure  of- the  judicial  systetn  of  En^and*  These 
measures,  as  br  as  regarded  the  commerce  of  the  country,  were 
recommended  to  Parliament  by  Mr.  Huskisson,  to  whom  Mn 
Canning  conceded  '^the  undivided  glory'' of  them,  whilst  he  avow* 
ed  his  readiness  to  share  the  responsibility  of  sanctioning  *and 
approving  them.  The  principle  of  all  these  measures  was  the 
change  from  the  restrictive  vyatem  of  former  times,  to  one  of  an 
enlarged,  liberal,  and  comprehensive  character* 

On  thei  17th  of  February,  Lord  Liverpool  experienced  an 
allack  of  apoplexy  so  severe  as  to  preclude  ill  hope  that  he  would 
ever  recover  strength  for  the  efficient  discharge  of  Ins  ministerial 
functions.  The  public  eye  in  consequence  was  directed  towards 
a  successor  to  him  in  his  high  office;  but  as  long  as  a  possible  hope 
of  his  recovery  remained,  the  King's  personal  regxrA  for  him,  aa 
wdl  as  that  of  all  his  colleagues,  induced  a  postponement  of  any 
new  appointn^ent  The  utmost  anxiety  prevailed  in  the  puUio 
mind  in  reference  to  the  subject  Rumours  and  speculations  of  all 
kinds  were  rife;  but  amid  the  contending  influ^iioes  and  claims  of 
persons,  the  most  prevalent  and  popular  expression  of  feeling  wm. 
decidedly  in  fevour  of  Mr.  Canning.  His  political  experience^ 
his  talents,  the  dominant  influence  which  he  had  exercised  fco" 
some  time  in  the  Cabinet,  all  pointed  him  out  as  the  person  whoso 
pretensions  were  the  most  potent  The  puUtc  expectation  was 
not  disappointed.  On  the  12th  of  April,  8Uq>eiise  was  terminated 
by  the  motion  of  Mr.  Wynn  in  the  House  of  Ccmmions,  ^  that  a 
new  writ  be  issued  for  the  Borough  of  Newport,  (Isle  of  Wight,) 
in  consequence  of  Mr.  Canning  having  accepted  Hie  office  of  First 
Commissioner  of  the  Treasury."  The  announcement  was  received 
with  loud  cheers  by  the  House. 

When  the  King  fivst  laid  faia  commands  upon  Mn  Gamiing  to 
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form  an  ftdmimstrfttion,  he  enjoiaed  upon  him  the  phxing  of  some 
one  in  Lord  Liv^rpooPs  situation,  professing  that  statesman's 
opinions  on  the  Catholic  Question — a  requisition  with  which  he 
thought  that  a  due  regard  to  his  own  claims  to  the  Premierflhip^ 
and  to  the  ascendency  of  those  councils  in  matters  of  policy  to 
which  he  was  pledged,  would  not  p^-mit  him  to  comply.  He 
accordingly  declined  the  royal  invitation,  and  tendered  his  own 
resignation  of  office,  to  afford  the  King  an  opportuni^  of  eon«- 
structing  a  Cabinet  united  in  opposition  to  the  Catholic  Question* 
After  several  interviews,  however,  between  the  numarch  and  the 
minister,  the  condition  which  preV^iited  the  latter  from  under* 
taking  the  task  of  forming  an  administration  was  removed,  and  its 
construction  was  left  to  his  own  unfettered  action* 

His  difficulties,  however,  did  not  end  here.  Within  twen^* 
four  hours  after  his  appointment  to  be  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
seven  of  his  colleagues — ^the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord  Eldon, 
Lord  Bathurst,  Lord  Melville,  Lord  Bexley,  Lord  Westmoreland, 
and  Mr.  Peel — resigned  their  respective  offices.  The  reason 
which  they  gave  for  this  proceeding,  was  the  policy  which  Mr« 
Canning  would  introduce  into  the  administration  in  reference  to 
the  Catholic  Question,  of  which  they  had  always  been  the  oppo- 
nents; but  allegations  were  thrown  out  that  motives  of  rivalry 
and  ambition  had  also  actuated  their  conduct,  at  least  that  of  the 
Duke  of' Wellington  and  Mr.  Peel,  the  two  most  prominent  se* 
ceders.  The  members  of  the  former  Cabinet  who  remained  with 
Mr.  Canning,  were  Lord  Harrowby,  Mr.  Huskisson,  Mr.  Robin* 
son,  and  Mr.  Wynn.  It  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  the  new 
minister,  that  the  embarrassment  in  which  he  was  placed  occurred 
op  the  eve  of  the  Easter  recess,  so  that  the  interval  of  a  fortnight 
was  afforded  him,  to  supply  the  places  that  had  been  vacated,  and 
to  complete  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  formation  of  an 
Executive  Grovemment  Of  this  period  of  customary  suspension 
from  public  business,  ample  and  advantageous  use  was  made. 
Negotiations  were  opened  with  the  leading  members  of  the  oppo- 
sition, between  whom  and  Mr.  Canning  a  daily  approximation  in 
principle  in  almost  all  measures  relating  to  the  commercial,  in* 
ternal,  and  foreign  policy  of  the  country,  rendered  the  formation 
of  a  league  of  friendship  and  co-operation  a  task  of  easy  perform- 
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«nce.  At  the  meedog  of  Pariiament  most  of  tlie  vtcandes  vmr^ 
filled  up,  though  some  of  them,  it  was  understood,  were  only 
occupied  provisionally.  The  explanations  of  Mr.  Peel  and  Mr. 
Canning  on  the  breaking  up  o/  the  former  ministry,  and  the  diffi* 
culties  which  had  obstructed  the  formation  of  a  new  one,  excited 
great  attention  throughout  the  House,  and  throughout  the  country  $ 
and  both  were  generally  deemed  full,  explicit,  and  satis£au;tory. 

Mr.  Canning  was  now  placed  upon  the  loftiest  eminence  to 
which  his  ambition  could  aspire ;  but  never  was  there  a  more 
affecting  and  impressive  verification  of  the  old  poet's  noelaneholy 
ejaculation — '  Oh  euros  hominumP — ^than  his  fate  afforded.  He 
had  reached  the  pinnacle,  but  his  strength  was  exhausted  in 
climbing  to  it — and  he  reached  it  but  to  die.  The  only  political 
act  which  signalized  his  administration,  of  which  he  was  the  chief 
promoter,  was  thfe  treaty  of  London,  signed  on  the  6th  of  July, 
combining  England,  France,  and  Russia,  in  a  determination  ta 
jnrotect  the  Christians  of  Grreece  from  the  merciless  oppression  of 
the  Ottoman  Porte — an  act  not  unworthy  to  close  the  glorious 
drama,  of  his  career.  He  had  also  given  notice  of  an  intention  to 
move  for  a  Committee  of  Finance  in  the  next  session  of  Parlia^ 
ment,  to  be  formed  on  the  most  liberal  and  extensive  basis,  in- 
cluding members  of  all  pai*ties;  and  had  introduced  a  Bill  for 
amending  the  Corn  Laws,  which  was  defeated  in  the  House  of 
Lords. 

Before  his  appointment  to  the  Premiership,  Mr.  Canning's 
constitution  had  been  shattered  by  illness;  his  countenance  was 
sicklied  o'^  with  a  pallid  hue,  and  his  form  bent  as  if  under 
premature  old  age.  The  duties  and  anxieties,  therefore,  incident 
to  his  station,  were  of  themselves  sufficient  to  increase  in  a  seriou* 
degree  the  weakness  of  his  frame;  but  to  these  were  added  the 
irritation  occasioned  by  perhaps  the  most  disgraceful  opposition 
on  record.  A  character  of  personal  hostility  and  rancour  was- 
given  to  it,  which  was  well  calculated,  in  his  debilitated  state,  to 
excite  his  natural  sensitiveness  to  a  dangerous  pitch;  and  the  effect 
which  it  had  upon  him  was  greater  than  from  its  intrinsic  force^ 
either  in  intdligence  or  power  of  any  description,  it  was  entitled 
to  produce.  In  vain  he  boldly  and  rq)eatedly  challenged  his 
adversaries  to  bring  forward  some  specific  proposition  on  which 
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tbe  sense  of  Parliament  mi^  be  unequivocally  fMxmounced,  aa  to 
the  eflSciency  of  his  administration.  Open  conflict  they  declined, 
preferring  to  persevere  in. a  qMBcies  of  Guerilla  warfiBoe— 4ea£ittg 
attacks,  sudden  sallies,  and  quick  Qstraats. 

Little  of  interesting  information  can  be  communioated  with 
regard  to  the  last  moments  of  Mr.  Canning/  as  his  fatal  illnesi^ 
firom  its  very  commencement  almo^  was  so  acute  and  severe  as 
to  overpower  the  vigour  of  his  understanding. 

On  Wednesday,  the  11th  of  /uly,  Mr.  Canning  went  to  Wim- 
bleton  to  a  Cabinet  dinner,  at  the  Lord  Chancellor's,  where,  having 
made  himself  warm  with  exercise,  he  sat  some  time  tinder  a  tree 
in  the  open  air.  The  next  day  he  complained  of  a  slight  feeling 
of  rheumatism;  but  it  was  not  till  the  following  Saturday,  that  it 
became  so  smous  as  to  make  him  keep  his  bed.  He  was  confined 
there  for  nearly  a  week;  but  on  Friday,  the  20th,  was  suflSciently 
recovered  to  be  enabled  to  go  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  villa  at 
Chiswick,  which  the  duke  had  lent  to  him  for  change  of  air.  From 
tiiat  time  to  the  Ist  of  August,  though  he  was  well  enough  to  come 
occasiondly  to  his  residence  in  London,  and  to  ride  out,  yet  he 
made  little  progress  towards  recovery.  On  the  dOth  of  July,  he 
paid  his  last  visit  to  His  Majesty,  and  on  the  3 1st,  he  came,  for  the 
last  time,  to  town,  and  transacted  business  for  a  few  hours  with 
several  official  gentlemen.  On  his  return  to  Chiswick  that  even« 
ing,  he  dined  in  company  with  some  friends,  and  retired  early  to 
bed,  from  which  he  was  destined  never  again  to  rise.  On  the  2d 
and  3d  he  was  in  very  cheerful  spirits,  and  on  the  evening  of  the 
latter  day  he  transacted  business  with  Mr.  Hemes  for  three  hours. 
It  was  about  two  hours  after  that  gentleman  had  left  him,  that  he 
was  seized  with  excruciating  pains  in  the  side,  which  gave  the 
first  striking  indications  to  those  around  him  of  his  alarming 
condition.  Two  hours  afterwards  the  medical  gentlemen  arrived, 
and  he  was  bled  largely.  From  that  time  till  his  death  his  sufier- 
ings  were,  with  few  intermissions,  so  acute,  that  he  could  hardly 
be  said  to  be  in  the  full  possession  of  his  fSstculties.  He  was, 
however,  at  times,  tolerably,  if  not  entirely  collected;  and  at  those 
times,  as  well  as  in  his  wanderings,  he  expressed  concern  at  the 
inconvenience  his  illness  might  occasion  to  the  business  of  6ov« 
emmenty  and  gave  fi:equent  indications  that  his  King  and  ooontry 
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Bty.«eciipied  his  1iiou(^itB.  On  the  Sunday  before  his  death, 
heTHnoBbered  the  day,  and  expressed  a  wish  that  his  daughter 
AooM  read  piray^v  to  him — a  duty  which  he  himself,  in  his 
bonest  moments,  never  omitted^  perfoirm  to  his  whole  household, 
whenever  he  was  prevented  from  going  to  church :  but  a  few 
BBOtttes  after  he  had  expressed  this  wish,  the  pain,  which  had  for 
a  time  soluided,  returned  with  great  violence,  and  mth  it  relum- 
ed likewise  the  wanderings  of  his  mind.  In  the  cdhrse  of  the 
evening  of  this  day,  on  some  religious  observation  being  made  by 
one  of  the  attendai^,  he  declared  ^  his  hope  of  salvation  through 
tii^  merits  of  his  Redeemer,  Jesus  Christ' •  TThe  two  last  days,  his 
strengdi  and  his  pains  diminished  in  lilie  proportion,  and,  having 
been  senseless  for  some  hours,  he  breathed  his  last,  without  a 
groan,  a  little  before  four  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  of 
August 

The  family  wfaiofa  Mr.  Canning  left,  to  deplore  a  loss  in  which 
Hair  sorrows  diared  the  sympathy  of  the  nation,  consisted  of  his 
widow,*  to  whom  he  had  been  united  in  most  aflfectionate  en- 
dearment for  twenty-eij^t  years;  a  daughter,  married  to  the  Mar- 
quis of  Clanricarde  in  1825;  and  two  sons,  one  a  commander  in 
tbe  navy,  and  the  other  a  student  at  Eton. 

The  funeral  obsequies  of  Mr.  Canning,  which  took  place  on  the 
16th  of  August,  were  assimilated  to  those  of  a  private  gentleman. 
The  4ay  was  peculiariy  unfavourable,  yet  tbe  crowd  of  persops, 
anxious  to  demonstrate  their  respect  for  the  departed  Statesman, 
was  immense.  The  streets  leading  from  Downing  Street,  from 
flie  late  residence  of  Mr.  Canning,  were  thronged  by  a  dense 
assemblage  of  persons,  habited  suitably  to  the  melancholy  occa- 
sion. At  one  o'clock,  the  funeral  procession  departed  from  Down- 
ing Street  The  hearse,  drawn  by  six  horses,  and  preceded  by  a 
marshal,  mutes,  and  pur9uivants,  were  followed  by  nine  mourning 
ooadies,  each  drawn  by  four  horises;  the  private  carriages  of  the 
Cabinet  ministers,  and  the  friends  of  the  deceased  Premier,  closed 
the  cortege.  Mr.  Charles  Canning,  a  youth  of  fourteen  years  of 
9gl6f  was  the  chief  mourner.  Their  Royal  Hig^messes,  the  Dukes 
of  Clarenoe  and  Sussex,  attended  to  pay  their  last  mark  of  mourn 

*  Mrs.  Canning  has  been  recently  xaised  to  tlie  peerage,  by  the  title  ot 
Vocmmteas  CanniDg. 
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fill  respect  to  the  minitften  The  Cabinet  ministers,  who  prinoi* 
pally  occupied  the  monraing  coaches,  also  attended  as  mourners— 
with  the  exception  of  his  attached  friend,  Mr.  Hnskisson,  who  was 
•absent  at  the  time  in  a  distant  part  of  the  Continent,  and  Lord 
Harrowby,  who  was  in  Devonshire,  and  sent  an  apobgy  for  his 
absence.  The  other  mourners  were,  the  Marquis  of  Clarincarde, 
Captain  Hunn,  Mr.  Stapleton,  (Mr.  Canning's  Private  Secretary,) 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  Marquis  of  Ccmyngham,  Lord  Sea- 
ford,  Lord  Morley,  Lord  Howard  de  Walden,  Lord  George  Besr 
tanck,  Mr.  Planta,  Mr.  Denison,  Mr.  Backhouse,  Sir  M.  Tiemey, 
Dr.  Holland,  and  the  other  medical  attendants  of  Mr.  Canning. 
The  funeral  train  was  received  at  the  entrance  to  tiie  Abbey,  by 
Dr.  Ireland,  the  Dean  of  Westminst^;  a  numerous  body  of  poliV 
ical  and  private  friends,  who  were  provided  widi  tickets,  formed 
into  two  lines  along  the  great  aisle,  through  which  the  procession 
passed  on  its  way  to  the  north  transept  As  soon  as  ^  proces- 
sion reached  the  place  of  sepulture,  the  Foreign  ambassadors,  the 
Cabinet  ministers,  and  other  mourners,  formed  a  circle  round  the 
coiBn,  whilst  the  Reverend  Dean  of  Westminster  read  impressively 
the  burial  service. 

That  Mr.  Canning's  professions  of  devotedness  to  the  cause  of 
benevolence  were  perfectly  sincere,  his  whole  life  bore  ample 
testimony.  He  was  eminently  distinguished  by  tiie  charities  of 
human  nature,  and  was  perpetually  diffusing  happiness  around 
the  circle  in  which  he  moved.  No  man  could  be  more  alive  to 
appeals  made  to  his  compassion.  By  his  humane  interference,  he 
saved  the  Kfe  o{  one  of  the  Cato-Street  conspirators.  It  is  said 
that,  being  on  a  visit  at  his  friend's  house,  Mr.  Ellis,  now  Lord 
Seaford,  at  Seaford,  in  taking  one  of  his  early  morning  walks,  he 
was  caught  in  a  very  violent  squall,  when  he  was  invited  into  the 
signal-house  on  Beachy  Head,  occupied  by  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy, 
where  every  civility  was  paid  him  as  a  stranger,  then  wholly  un^ 
known  to  the  inmates.  Mr.  Canning,  while  taking  his  homely 
breakfast  under  this  hospitable  roof,  amused  himself  with  noticing 
the  younger  branches  of  the  family,  which  were  numerous.  Mr. 
Canning  said  to  the  veteran,  ^  Why  do  you  not  send  the  boy  to 
sea?"  How  can  I  afford  that?"  replied  the  lieutenant;  **I  assure 
you,  Sir,  it  is  with  difficulty  I  find  the  means  of  filling  out  their 
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jwtotf;  wohM  toOodloould  get  Urn  toseaP  ^Aad  then/' 
Mid  Mr.  Caimingy  '^  of  what  profeMnon  are  jour  daoghtert,  how 
do  their  employ  tiieniiehret? — one,  I  aee,  is  grown  up.''  ^  Why, 
Sir,  this  eldeat  is  astomsfaingly  clorer  at  her  needle,  and  I  should 
IUlo  to  luiye  her  sent  to  some  dreas-maker.''  The  rtrang^^gufst 
d^arted;  but  in  a  £bw  days  the  boy  wbs  sent  for^  fitted  out  as  a 
midriiipnian,  and  is  now  a  lieutenant  The  girl  was  provided  with 
the  situatibn  suiled  to  her  talents,  with  a  lady  in  Pidl  Mall,  and  is 
cmoe  respectably  married.  The  whole  expense  was  defrayed  by 
th«r  generous  morning  gaes^  and  the  tears  of  this  veteran's  £un« 
Uy  followed  him  to  the  grave* 

Mr.  Canning  was  the  eonsummate  orator  of  his  eonntry  and 
1^  He  had  cultivated  eloquence,  as  a  liberal  art,  with  the  seal 
of  a  student,  and  became  one  of  its  <^Mic  masters.  Some  may 
have  exceeded  him  in  particular  qualities  or  powers;  but  he  pos- 
sessed m  assemblage  of  endowments  and  acquirements  which  left 
ill  rivalry  at  a  distuioe.  He  combined  the  free  movement,  spirit, 
and  reality  of  Britnh  pwrUamentary  debate,  with  the  daborale 
perfection  of  Aeforvm  and  the  £^jtw<0— and  the  accessary  aceom- 
jdishments  and  graces  of  ancient  and  modem  literature. 

He  had  studied,  with  a  quick  and  congenial  feeling,  those  severe 
and  etenial  modds-^'-^he  remains  of  ancient  eloquence.  His  ele- 
gance of  expression  was  fastidious,  without  weakening  its  force — 
his  wit  was  not  so  elaborately,  concentratedly  brilliant,  as  Sheri- 
dan's— but  it  was  more  prompt,  redundant,  aud  disposable— and, 
if  it  may  be  so  said,  more  logical — ^whilst  his  ridicule,  inimitaUy 
pmgiaant,  was  ev^  governed  by  hi(^  breeding  and  bis  good  tafte. 
Mr.  Canning's  reading  was  extensive  and  various,  and  his  fancy 
flitted  over  history,  fiction,  and  external  nature,  with  quickness 
and  Midty— for  illustration,  citation,  or  metajAor.  He  bad  the 
taet  to  discern,  and  the  dexterity  to  expose,  what  was  weak  or 
ridiculous  on  the  adverse  side^-the  art  to  push  an  opponent's 
slaule,  (NT  analogy,  cwf  oimn/tim-^or  to  discover  grandeur  in  what 
was  meant  for  reproach  (as  in  his  retort  that  Porteus,  with  all  the 
versatility  of  his  shapes,  was  in  every  shape  the  god) — and.  In  fine, 
to  lay  bare,  -by  rigorous  syllogism,  a  fidhiey  in  the  envelope  of  a 
aoplusm,  or  loose  phrase.— Who  has  ever  reached  him  in  those 
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adroit  moyements^  and  happy  inapuratioiiB,  which  ^tuap  the  talent 
<rf  debate? 

Mr.  Canning  not  only  neditated  hia  speeches,  but  composed 
carefully  (whether  on  paper  or  in  his  memory  matte's  not)  the 
passages  of  effisct  His  exquisite  sense  of  the  elegance  of  sfyle^ — 
of  the  precise  value  of  words — and  of  oratorical  collation  and 
cadence — ^will  be  felt  and  admired  in  the  speeches  revised  by  him 
••^and  discerned  in  those  that  remain  in  a  state  less  perfect  His 
printed  speeches,  present  the  orator  with  morcTinterest  and  fidelity, 
than  any  other  published  speeches,  excepting  Bnrke%  who  wrote 
his  for  the  press — ^fortunately  for  posterity  and  his  own  fame.  Mr. 
Canning,  however,  will  not  be  found  always  equal  to  himself;  but 
as  it  is  the  condition  of  mediocrity  not  to  exceed^  and  its  privi- 
lege not  to  descend  below  it8elf-^<40  inequality  is  the  attribute-  of 
genius,  from  the  father  of  poetry  and  eloquence  down  to  this  day. 

Person  and  delivery  are  considerable  parts  of  the  orator.  Mn 
Canning's  height  was  of  the  heroic  standard — ^his  form  united 
elegance  and  strength — ^hb  dress  was  modem,  without  pomp  or 
foppery — his  motions  and  pace  firm  and  elastic— -with  a  charao^ 
teristic,  individualising  disregard  of  all  studied  grace.  His  coon** 
tenance  was  moulded  in  the  happiest  English  style—K^mely, 
elegant,  and  simple— the  profile  gracefvlly,  richer  than  strongly 
defined — ^the  face  expressive,  and  mantling,  as  he  spoke,  with  the 
changes  of  sentiment  and  emotion — ^the  eye  large  and  full,  and  if 
not  charged  with  the  lightning's  flash,  yet  beaming  with  intelli-> 
^nce — the  voice  strong,  flexible,  and  slightly  muffled,  so  as  to 
impart  a  softer  melody,  without  affecting  its  clearness.  His  por^ 
as  he  spoke,  was  sometimes  negligent-^-often  admirable— evincing 
a  proud  consciousness  of  the  superiority  of  his  cause,  or  the  power 
of  his  eloquence.  His  action,  in  one  respect  was  objectionable-^ 
he  wielded  his  arms  alternately  and  vehemently,  without  variety 
or  grace,  and  spoke  occasionally  with  his  arms  crossed*  The  first 
of  recent  portrait-painters*  has  repi^sented  him  in  a  frock  coat, 
with  his  arms  crossed,  on  the  floor  of  Parliament  But  though 
the  likeness  is  perfect,  the  portrait  wants  btstoric  attitude,  aspect; 
and  expression.  The  artist  took  the  orator  who  could  hnmch  ad 
epigram  or  a  retort — ^when  he  might  have  gbne  so  mueb  high^* 

*  fir  ThmM  Lawnnea. 
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Pombly,  this  negligent  aetion  of  Mr.  Canning  was  indulged  in 
to  avoid  the  theatricaliam  of  manner  with  which  Lord  Chatham 
was  reproached — and  which  betrayed^  too  palpably,  art  and  pre- 
paration in  Sheridan.  It  had  the  effect,  too,  of  giving  an  air  of 
unpremeditated  inspiration  to  his  most  calculated  strokes,  and 
passages  of  most  elaborate  splendour.  But  his  delivery,  on  the 
whole,  was  at  all  times  effective,  and,  with  the  occasion,  impas- 
sioned  and  electrical 

With  the  sensibility  of  his  temperament,  and  his  order  of  mind, 
Mr.  Canning  must  have  possessed  pathetic  power.  But  the  exer- 
cise of  this  is  scarcely  within  the  range  of  the  eloquence  of  Par- 
liament His  sensibility,  joined  with  his  delicate  sense  of  per- 
sonal honour,  rendered  him  impatient,  sometimes,  of  petty  out- 
rages in  debate — and  so  gross  in  their  injustice,  as  to  recoil  upon 
their  authors — ^but  let  them  be  forgotten. 

Had  Mr.  Canning  devoted  himself  to  literature,  that  of  his 
country  must  have  been  adorned  by  him.  In  prose,  his  ear> 
eompositions,  and  some  unavowed  pieces  in  the  maturity  of  his 
tdent,  are  worthy  of  his  fame;  his  state  papers  renrsin  models  in 
their  kind. — His  pieces  in  verse,  indicate  a  resemblance  to  the 
genius  of  Pope.  He  would  have  excelled,  like  that  illustrioliS 
poet,  in  policed  diction,  keen  satire^  and  strong  traits  of  ridicule 
fnd  character. 
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SPEECHES, 


TREATY  WITH  THE  KING  OF  SAR- 
DINIA. 


Ite  int,  or  (tt  H  ■  loojlj  teiniad)  the  nMiden  qwcdi  of  1^^ 
Ifct  HMMMfCoiaMHi  WM  Mmred  m  tiM  dekite  on  IIm  aralioB 
•Ifai*  tkt  oopfoftiMtraitf  widi  tli»  Knr  of  awiimii,  bo  foAnwd  te  Hio 
committeft  of  supply.**  By  ttm  traaty,  Ibo  finf  of  Sudnk  omnfod  to  kM 
OB  ixit,  daxmg  tae  whole  ooone  of  U^  Dreoeoi  wir  with  Fimnce,  in  tra^y  of 
fifty  thomind  men,  to  be  employed  ibr  tne  deibnce  of  his  dominioosiss  wd) 
ss  to  set  sftinsit  the  coaunon  enefliy.    On  tiie  pert  of  His  Britannic  jfi^jesty, 


il  wns  elmalitod  tbet  he  abonU  ftmnh  to  the  Kinff  of  Ssfdink,  denMrihe 

kedSioesMid 


whole  ooime  of  tiie  wer,  e  edbsidy  of  two  honirad  UioeaMid  poonds  stediaf 
per  annum.  The  tiealy  farther  boond  the  King  of  E^fjand,  not  to  ooodnde  a 
peace  with  the  ooaunon  enemy,  without  compr^endin^r  in  it  the  entire  reetitn* 
tkm  to  ffis  Sardinian  Majesty,  of  all  the  parts  of  his  dominioos,  which  bebnged 
to  bora  at  the  ooramoBceoaent  of  the  war.  In  retora,  the  King  of  Sanhnk 
was  boond  to  contiBue  tadhr  and  insopaiaMy  attached  to  the  eoi 
mad  to  the  interests  of  the  King  of  Sn^and  in  this  wer«  nnlil  the  i 
peace  between  Great  Britain  vid  France. 

Bin.  Fox  appoBed  the  motion.  He  conceived  it  to  be  Terr  unwise  to  enter 
into  such  a  tmty,  by  which  we  were  to  receive  nothing,  and  grre  every  tiling* 
The  engagement  was  a  hsMrdoos  one,  and  we  had  nothing  stipnlatsa  in  our 


itToor,  that  migU  be  ecasidered  as  an  eouivalent  By  this  treaty,  the  King 
of  asHinia  was  only  boond  to  maintain  nfty  thousand  men,  fi>r  tM  deibnce  oi 
his  own  territories.  That  the  Cing  of  Sardinia  should  keep  up  such  a  fbrceu 
wbat  did  we  engage  to  perftMrmI  Not  only  to  pay  a  subsidy  <i  two  hundred 
tiioesaad  pounds  a  year,  in  aid  of  maintainii^  this  ferce,  but  to  restore  to  him 
an  those  ftsfritories  which  the  French  had  wrested  ftooi  hhn  whitot  we  wane 
steii^  quietly  by,  boasting  of  our  neutrailty.  This  engamneDt  might  radoet 
as  to  purchase  peace  stgreat  sacrifices  on  our  part,  in  oraer  to  make  good  onr 
engagements  with  the  King  of  Sardinia,  or  to  subject  ourselves  to  the  reproach 
ef  a  breach  of  faith,  by  making  peace  without  obtaining  the  restoratioo  of  his 
torritories.  He  must  peremptoruy  deny  the  doctrine,  that  the  treatv  being  oon- 
eluded  by  His  lligesty,  the  proper  representative  of  the  oeonti^,  u  all  tnae» 
actions  with  foreign  powers,  the  House  could  not  refbse  to  rati^  it,  without 
subjectin|f  themsdves  to  the  imputation  of  a  breach  of  fliith.  It  the  House 
was  considered  as  bound  to  make  good  every  treaty,  which  by  the  advice  of  his 
minsters  he  might  think  proper  to  coodude,  there  was  a  complete  surreiider 
if  the  pHUk  pune  to  the  eaeeutive  power. 
1  B 
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lift.  Powra  replied  to  Mr.  Fox.  He  said  it  wu  oatortl  fat  the  r]||iit  h^ 
noarable  gentleman,  and  those  who,  like  him,  opposed  the  principle  of  tne  war, 
to  (mpose  every  measure  that  could  ccmtribute  to  iti  success. 

Me.  Rtdkb  supported  the  motion. 

Mb.  Gbst  did  not  consider  the  treaty,  as  one  calcolated  to  |fiy»  enaegf  to 
the  war.  No  former  treaty  had  been  entered  into,  under  circumstances  nearly 
similar ;  and,  in  his  opinion,  the  epithet  **  unprecedented,**  as  well  as  the  epi- 
thets, ^  absurd  and  imquitous,**  might  be  iustly  applied  to  it  At  least,  he  must 
hear  many  more  circumstances  tiuin  had  as  yet  been  stated,  before  he  could 
think  that  they  might  ndt. 

?    *        

Mr.  CANirnfG  rose,  and  spoke  to  the  following  ^ect: 
Sir, 

If  I  could  agree  with  the  honourable  gentleman  who  has  just  sat 
down,  in  considering  the  question  before  the  House  as  an  insu- 
lated and  independent  question,  standing  on  its  own  grounds,  and 
to  be  argued  solely  on  its  own  principles,  I  should  have  sat  hj 
contented,  while  gentlemen,  more  qualified  for  such  a  task,  by 
their  opportunities  of  official  information,  and  by  their  ability 
eyery  way  greater  than  mine,  had  given  tiieir  answer  to  the  ob- 
jections urged  against  the  treaty. 

•  I  should  have  sat  by,  contented  with  what  has  already  been 
said  by  a  right  honourable  gentleman  below  me,  (Mr.  Ryder,)  who 
has  given  to  all  the  objections  which  have  yet  been  ui^d,  an  am- 
ple, an  able,  and,  to  my  mind,  satisfactory  answer. 

But  I  do  much  rather  agree  with  the  honourable  gentleman  who 
has  spoken  second  in  the  debate,  that  the  question  now  agitating, 
is  not  to  be  argued  on  the  narrow  principle  of  mercantile  precision : 
that  it  is  not  simply  an  accurate  tradesman-like  inquiry  into  th& 
goodness  or  badness  of  the  bargain  which  we  have  made;  an  inquiry 
whether  we  have  actually  received  a  fair  quid  pro  quo;  whether 
or  not  we  have  not  been  somewhat  extravagant  in  our  payment,  and 
suffered  ourselves  to  be  over-reached  in  the  transaction;  but  that  it 
is  a  great  and  important  question,  growing  out  of,  and  inseparable 
from,  a  great  connected,  and  compreheMive  system — ^the  system 
of  general  union  among  the  powers  of  jSurope,  which  has  for  its 
ultimate  object  to  prevent  the  aggrandizement  of  the  French  Re- 
public, and  to  cheek  the  principles  by  which  that  aggrandizement 
is  sought  to  be  effectuated:  and  as  upon  the  whole  of  that  system, 
and  upon  the  treaty  before  the  House,  as  part  of  that  syi^tem,  I 
cannot  conceive  how  any  gentleman  should  have  found  much  diffi- 
culty in  forming  his  opinion;  so,  I  tru^t,  that  if  I  attempt  to  deliver 
that  which  I  have  formed,  I  shall  stand  excused  from  the  charge 
of  presumption. 

I  know  but  two  points,  in  which  the  propriety  of  this,  or  in- 
deed of  any  other  treaty,  can  be  attacked  or  need  to  be  defended. 
1st,  It  might  be  argued,  that  no  such  treaty  ought  to  have  been 
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oiade  at  alL  Sftdly,  Being  acknowledged  to  hare  been  proper  fo 
be  made,  it  may  be  contended  to  be  more  disadvantageous  than 
any  other  trea^  that  had  ever  been  made  between  the  same  par- 
ties; and  that  m  one  of  two  ways, — either  by  showing  that  we 
had  paid  a  greater  price  fpr  the  alliance,  haying  only  an  equal 
necessity  for  it;  or  by  shewing  that  we  pidd  an  equal  price  for  it, 
having  a  less  necessity.  The  question  is  thus  to  be  argued  in  two 
different  points  in  view.  It  is  to  be  first  shown  that  sonie  trea^ 
with  the  King  of  Sardinia  was  proper;  and  tf  dutt  inquiry  should 
teminate  in  the  afiKrmative,  it  will  then  be  i^  business  to  con- 
tend, in  the  second  place,  that  this  treaty  is  equally  advantageous, 
as  well  as  beyond  comparison  more  necessary,  than  any  that  haa 
been  heretofore  concluded  between  the  two  states.  The  discus- 
sion of  the  first  general  question  is  easy,  as  «there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  propriety  of  an  alliance  between  two  powers  en- 
gaged in  the  same  interest,  provoked  by  the  same  enormities,  and 
contending  with  the  same  enemy.  Without  longer  dwelling  upon 
this  branch  of  the  subject,  I  shall  therefore  proceed. to  the  next 
topic  of  investigation. 

The  honourable  gentlemen  who  has  preceded  me,  has  endear 
voured  to  show,  that  the  precedents  cited  by  the  gentlemen  on  this 
side  of  the  House,  differed  both  in  their  nature  and  circumstances 
from  the  present  treaty.  This  part  of  the  subject  has  been  al- 
ready so  amply  discussed,  that  I  will  add  nothing  to  it;  and, 
therefore,  without  staying  to  examine  the  validity  of  his  remarks^ 
I  will  produce  an  instance  of  an  alliance  with  another  continental 
power,  which  will  be  found  to  tally  in  almost  every  particular.  I 
.mean  ihe  subsidy-treaty  with  the  late  Kins  of  Prussia  in  1 759.  The 
objections  brought  by  the  right  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Fox) 
against  the  present  treaty  f  the  points  wherein  he  states  it  to  differ 
for  the  worse,  from  every  other  treaty,  which  we  have  ever  form- 
ed with  the  same,  or  any  other  power,  are  these: — that  the  King 
of  Sardinia,  at  the  time  of  our  giving  him  the  subsidy,  was  ac- 
tually engaged  in  a  war  with  France;  and  that  there  was  no  ne- 
cessity, therefore,  for  us  to  fiave  subsidized  him,  to  make  him  go 
to  war;  that  the  only  condition  that  we  expected  firom  him  in  re- 
turn for  our  subsidy  was,  the  defence  of  his  own  dominions;  and 
that  for  this,  in  addition  to  the  subsidy,  we  guaranteed  to  him,  not 
the  possession  only  of  that  part  of  his  dominions  of  which  he 
was  still  possessed,  but  the  restitution  of  Savoy,  the  possession  of 
whiclt  had  actually  been  t^en  from  him.  With  every  one  of 
these  circumstances,  do  the  circumstances  of  the  subsidy-treaty 
with  the  Kins  of  Prussia,  in  1758,  exactly  tally.  The  King  of 
Prussia  was  t£en  in  a  state  of  actual  war  with  all  the  great  conti- 
nental powers:  he  was  actually  out  of  possession  of  considerable 
part  of  his  dominions,  and  nearly  overwhelmed  by  the  immense 
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fbree  empkrjred  against  him.  And  did  thia  country  treat  hmi  aa 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  would  now  wish  ua  to  treat  the 
King  of  Sardinia ?  No!  it  was  precisely  on  these  principles,  stated 
clearly  and  at  large  in  the  preainble  of  that  treaty,  because  he  was 
oppressed  by  powerful  enemies,  because  he  was  out  of  possession 
of  part  of  his  dominions,  and  because* he  was  so  exhausted  as  to 
be  incapable,  by  himself,  of  defending  the  remainder,  that  we 
were  induced  to  aid  him;  an  annual  subsidy  of  dS670yOpO  was, 
cheerfully  and  umnimously  voted  him;  was  carried  triumphantly^ 
through  this  HouSe,  with  Uie  loudest  approbation  of  the  country. 

And  to  him,  too,  as  now  to  the  King  of  Sardinia,  we  guaran- 
teed the  restitution  of  those  dominions,  of  which  he  had  been  de- 
prived. The  difference,  therefore,  between  these  two  cases,  lay 
only  in  this:  that  the  subsidy  granted  to  the  King  of  Prussia  was 
d6400,00O  larger  than  that  now  granted  to  the  King  of  Sardinia;  and 
that  the  necessity  for  subsidizing  the  King  of  Sardinia  now,  is  (in 
My  mind,  at  least,)  ten  thousand  times  more  urgent  than  that  for 
granting  the  subsidy  to  the  King  of  Prussia.  For,  on  "what  prin- 
ciple could  that  vote  be  justified  to  the  people,  who  were  to  pay 
it?  On  the  wish  which  the  then  servants  of  Uie  crown  entertained 
to  preserve  the  balance  of  powet  in  Europe.  But  how  much 
stronger  are  the  reasons  which  the  ministry  of  this  day  might 
urge  in  defence  of  the  present  measure!  They  might  with  confix 
ilence  tell  the  nation,  "We  require  this  money,  not  to  support  a 
precarious  or  ideal  balance  of  power,  but  to  enable  us  to  defend 
your  government,  your  property,  and  your  lives,  against  an  enei- 
my  who  is  waging  a  war  for  your  utter  extermination!  A  nation 
already  too  powerful,  has,  by  what  some  are  pleased  to  call  a  po-. 
litical  regeneration,  attained  to  a  degree  of  strengdi  which  threat- 
ens the  subversion  of  all  the  existing  forms  of  social  union.  To 
avert  this  catastrophe,  the  accession  of  Sardinia  is  requisite;  and 
ihe  can  give  effectual  aid  in  so  doing.'' 

A  noble  lord  (Wycomb),  on  the  first  night  of  the  session, 
avowed,  that  he  conceived  the  opinions  and  practices  now  preva* 
lent  in  France  to  be  the  beginningdf  a  new  system  of  political 
principles  and  conduct  throughout  Europe.  If  it  be  true,  indeed, 
that  old  principles  are  giving  way  so  fast,  I  qonfess  that  the  notion 
of  the  balance  of  power,  does  not  appear  to  me  to  have  been  so 
very  clearly  explained,  or  so  generally  understood,  as  that  the 
people  of  England  would  din^  by  it  after  abandoning  all  their 
odier  prejudices  and  prepossessions;  pr  that  the  poor  peasantry, 
who  have  been  represented  this  night  as  having  their  hard-earned 

Eittance  cnielly  wrung  from  them,  to  furnish  the  subsidy  for  the 
Ling  of  Sardinia,  would  be  better  pleased  to  part  with  it  for  the 
support  of  the  balance  of  power,  than  in  aid  of  an  ally,  engaged 
in  common  with  themselves  for  ihe  safety,  the  laws,  the  rdigion« 
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laid  Ae  liBerty  of  mankind.  I  cannot^  therefore,  conceive  on 
what  principle  any  gentleman  can  argue  the  present  treaty  to  be 
diaadyanti^oua,  in  comparison  with  that  of  1758-9,  unless,  in- 
deed, it  be,  that,  as  it  seems  to  be,  the  opinion  of  gentlemen 
opposite,  that  the  Earl  of  Yarmouth  discharged  his  embassy  to 
the  court  of  Prussia,  so  much  better  for  being  unpaid,  so  they 
might  possibly  think  that  the  King  of  Sardinia  would  fight  better 
if  we  refused  to  pay  him. 

The  right  honourable  gentleman  opposite,*  |hd  here  I  beg  to 
be  understood,  that  when  I  presume  to  rtBlice  such  arguments  as 
I  think  exceptionable,  when  they  come  even  from  such  authority, 
I  do  not  do  so  with  any  intention  of  behaving  to  that  right  honour- 
able gentleman  in  any  other  manner  than  such  as  might  evince 
what  I  really  feel,  the  sincerest  admiration  for  his  talents,  and 
respect  and  esteem  for  his  person) — ^that  right  honourable  gentle- 
mflui  does  indeed  seem  to  entertain  some  such  opihion;  for  ne  has 
argued  almost  as  if  he  thought  that  the  subsidy  was  a  drawback 
upon  the  exertions  of  the  King  of  Sardinia;  that  he  had  been  well 
enou^  disposed  at  first,  both  by  interest  and  inclination,  to  carry 
On  the  war  with  vigour;  but  that,  impose  upon  him  a  subsidy,  and 
all  his  vigour  was  instantly  overwhelmed  and  extinguished.  Nay, 
the  right  honourable  genfleman  went  still  farther,  and  proposed 
that  the  King  of  Sardinia,  not  only  should  have  received  nothing 
at  our  hands,  but  that  because  he  happens  to  be  the  sovereign  of 
a  territory,  whose  revenues  are  insufficient  to  support  an  adequate 
military  force,  we  who  are  wealthy  ought  to  insist  upon  his  sub- 
ridizing  us;  that  he  should  not  only  fight  on  by  himself,  but  pay 
us  for  looking  at  him.  Till  I  can  subscribe  to  this  doctrine,  I 
shall  continue  to  think  that,  under  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  King  of  Sardinia  stands,  it  is  essentially  necessary  that  we 
should  assist  him;  and  that  it  is  not  proposed  that  our  assistance 
riiould  be  afforded  to  him  in  a  more  ample  manner  than  the 
necessity  requires. 

With  regard  to  the  question  which  I  have  at  first  passed  over, 
the  objections  to  the  treaty  in  toto,  as  if  it  ought  never  to  have 
been  made,  all  these  objections  would  ultimately  resolve  them- 
selves into  such  as  have  been  urged  against  the  war  in  general. 
As  I  have  not  yet  enjoyed  any  opportunity  of  declaring  my  sen- 
timents upon  tiiis  subject,  I  will,  if  consistent  with  the  rules  of 
the  House,  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  it  before  I  sit  down,  con- 
ceiving it  to  be  natural  and  necessary  that  I  should  declare  my 
reasons  for  approving  the  commencement  of  a  war  which  I  am 
supporting  in  detail,  and  of  which  I  applaud  the  continuance  and 
vigorous  prosecution. 

The  war,  then.  Sir,  I  cannot  consider  in  any  other  light,  than 

*Mx.Vta. 
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as  a  war  into  which  we  have  been  forced  by  unprovoked  aggres* 
sions  on  the  part  of  France;  nor  can  I  see,  as  some  gentleinren  are 
disposed  to  do,  that  these  asgressions  are  the  less  to  be  resisted 
and  repelled,  on  account  ofthe  principles  by  which  they  are 
sought  to  be  justified.  Distinctions,  indeed,  have  been  taken  by 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  between  the  progress 
of  the  arms  of  France  and  the  progress  of  her  principles.  The 
progress  of  her  arms,  it  is  admitted,  it  has  been,  and  will  always 
be,  our  right  and  our  policy  to  oppose;,  but  we  need  not,  and  we 
ought  not,  it  seems,  to  |o  to  war  against  her  principles.  I,  for  my 
part,  cannot  see  such  nice  distinctions.  Admitting  that  the  ag* 
grandizement  and  aggression  of  France,  must  naturally  be  the 
objects  of  our  jealousy  and  resistance,  I  cannot  understand  that 
they  become-  less  so,  in  proportion  as  they  are  accompanied  and 
promoted  by  principles  destructive  of  civil  society.  I  can  con- 
ceive no  reason  why  the  sword,  which,  if  it  had  been  attempted 
to  be  drawn  by  the  ancient  monarchy  of  France  would  luwe  been 
represented  as  threatening  our  prosperity,  our  rights,  our  very  ex- 
istence, may  be  wielded  with  tenfold  force  by  the  arm  of  republi- 
canism; may  be  pointed  even  at  our  breasts,  without  endangering 
our  safety  or  our  honour. 

But  not  only  is  this  a  war  against  principles,  but  against  the 
very  best  of  principles,  a  war  against  freedom.  This  is  loudly 
and  confidently  asserted,  and  is  to  be  proved,  we  are  told,  from 
the  circumstance  of  ministers  having  neglected  to  interfere  con- 
cerning the  partition  of  Poland.  Had  not  ministers  been  actu- 
ated by  a  hatred  of  liberty  on  the  one  hand,  and  restrained  by  a 
love  of  despotism  on  the  other,  they  could  never  have  chosen  to 
make  war  a^nst  France,  rather  than  against  the  powers  who  had 
partitioned  Poland.  The  authors  of  this  assertion  afiect  to  disre- 
gard, or  disdain  to  consider,  the  comparative  distance  of  France 
or  Poland,  the  relative  importance  of  the  two  countries  to  us,  the 
strength  of  the  confederacy  by  which  the  latter  was  oppressed^ 
and  every  other  circumstance  which  should  guide  the  discretion 
or  regulate  the  conduct  of  every  sober  politician. 

Well,  I  will  put  all  these  considerations  out  of  the  question:  I 
will  not  urge  tiie  obvious  absurdity  of  going  in  search  of  distant 
dangers,  and  overlooking  that  which  knocked  at  our  door;  I  will 
say  nothing  of  the  comparative  disadvantages  of  going  to  war 
with  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  wiljbout  an  ally,  and  going  to 
war  against  France,  with  all  those  mighty  powers  to  aid  us;  I 
will  even  forego  the  use  of  the  argument  to  which  I  have  before 
adverted,  the  different  degrees  of  urgency  and  of  poptUarity  which 
there  must  always  be  between  a  war,  such  as  that  for  Poland 
would  have  been,  for  the  sake  of  the  balance  of  power,  and  one 
like  that  in  which  we  are  engaged  with  France^  for  our  own  de 
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fence  and  preservitioii.  I  rinll  pass  over  all  this;  I  will  admits 
Jbr  a  nMmeiity  that  there  was  eqtial  necesaity^  equal  call,  for  our 
evertioDS  in  both  cases;  and  then  I  will  pot  tl^  argoment  simply 
aad  solely  on  tiiis  ground:  if  there  be  two  powen,  who  hsTe 
equally  cdfended  you,  and  from  whom,  by  war  or  by  negotiation, 
joa  must  seek  redress;  if  one  of  diose  powers,  howerer  in  other 
respects  odious  and  wicked  in  your  ejesy  cannot,  however,  be 
denied  to  have  a  settled,  a  reqwnsible  government,  with  which  a 
negodation  may  be  easily  and  prudently  carried  on — ^while,  in 
the  other,  however  otherwise  amiable  and  admirable,  it  must  be 
admitted,  that  there  is  no  such  thing,  no  safe  or  tangible  means 
of  negotiation— does  it  not  seem  a  most  unaccountabm  perverse* 
ness  of  judgment,  which  shall  say,  ^  Negotiate  with  that  party 
with  which  negotiation  is  impracticable;  go  to  war  with  that 
where  negotiation  would  equdly  avail;  negotiate  with  France; 
to  war  with  Austria,  Russia,  Prussia;  take  the  bond  of  the    ' 

imr,  and  throw  the  solvent  debtor  into  jail!'' 

We  have  been  told  that  this  is  a  war,  into  which  we  have  been 
hurried  by  clamour  and  prejudice;  in  short,  that  it  is  a  war  of  pas- 
sion. If,  by  a  war  of  passion,  gentlemen  mean,  that  it  is  one  con- 
trary to  humanity,  justice,  and  sound  policy, — that  it  is  a  war 
which  owes  its  origin  and  support  to  the  indulgence  of  some 
blameaMe  propensity  in  our  nature,  gentlemen,  in  establishingUiis, 
have  undertaken  a  harder  task  than  they  seem  to  be  aware  of.  They 
must  arraign  nature,  and  confute  instinct;  for  they  must  prove  that 
self-preservation  is  a  passion,  which  it  is  criminal  to  indulge.  But 
if,  by  a  war  of  passion,  gentlemen  understand  no  more,  than  that 
in  addition  to  all  the  legitimate  and  cogent  causes  of  war;  in  ad* 
dition  to  the  necessity  of  repelling  unprovoked  anression,  of  suc- 
couring our  distressed  allies,  of  saving  Europe,  oTpreserving  our- 
selves; that,  in  addition  to  all  this,  there  are  circumstances  in  thi» 
war,  which  engage  and  interest  the  best  feelings  and  sensit»ilities 
of  our  nature:  in  this  sense  we  might  be  proud  to  own,  that  it  is 
&iriy  to  be  called  a  war  of  passion;  and  if  from  that  dignified  diar- 
acter  it  were  to  be  degraded  into  a  war  of  ambition  and  interest,  « 
it  would  cease  to  have  in  me  a  warm  and  zealous  defender. 

An  appeal  is  made  to  our  prudence;  and  we  are  asked,  with  an 
sdr  of  triumph,  what  are  we  to  get  by  this  war  ?  Before  I  attempt 
to  answer  that  question,  I  will  take  the  liberty  to  ask,  whether  or 
not  that  question  properly  and  particularly  applies  to  a  war,  such 
as  we  contend  this  to  be,  a  war  of  aggrandizement  and  specu- 
lation? If,  indeed,  ministers  had  comedown  to  this  House,  and 
said,  ^  We  have  an  opportunity  of  procuring  great  and  advanta- 
geous acquisitions  for  the  country;  we  may  wrest  from  France 
some  fertile  province,  or  extort  from  her  some  valuable  branch  of 
her  commerce,  if  you  will  but  support  us  in  a  War;*' — and  if,  upon 
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theie  grounda,  the  Houae  bad  oonsetited  to  support  them  j  then  I 
grant  the  whole  matter  at  iaaue  between  the  House  aiki  ministens 
— ^the  question  which  might  be  most  fairly  put,  as  conclusive  upon 
the  merits  of  the  war,  would  be, — ^Well,  what  after  all,  are  we 
likely  to  get  by  this  war?  But,  in  the  present  case,  it  was  widely 
different  We  might  be  proud  to  say,  that  in  this  war,  that  is  not 
the  first  question  that  we  asked.  I,  for  one,  should  be  ashamed 
to  defend  a  war,  in  which  it  was  the  only  qij^stion  that  could  be 
satisfactorily  answered.  Yet,  Sir,  let  not  gentlemen  nlm  away 
with  the  idea  that  we  have  gained  nothing.  Sir,  that  we  have 
still  a  government;  that  the  functions  of  this  House  have  not  been 
usurped  by  a  corresponding  society,  or  a  Seotdi  Convention;  that 
instead  of  sitting  in  debate  here,  whether  or  not  we  shall  subsi* 
dize  the  King  of  Sardinia,  we  are  not  rather  employed  in  devising 
how  to  raise  a  forced  loan  for  some  proconsular  deputy,  whom 
the  baftiditti  of  Paris  might  have  sent  to  receive  our  contributions; 
Sir,  that  we  sit  here  at  all — ^These  are  the  fruits  of  the  war. 
.  But  when  neither  our  reason  nor  our  prudence  can  be  set 
against  the  war,  an  attempt  is  made  to  alarm  our  apprehensions. 
The  French  are  stated  to  be  an  invincible  people:  inflamed  to  a 
degree  of  madness  with  the  holy  enthusiasm  of  freedom,  there  is 
noting  that  they  will  not  undertake,  there  is  nothing  that  they 
cannot  accomplish.  I  am  as  ready  as  any  man  to  allow,  that  the 
French  are  enthusiastically  animated,  be  it  how  it  may,  to  a  state 
of  absolute  insanity.  I  desire  no  better  proof  of  their  being  mad, 
than  to  see  them  hugging  themselves  in  a  system  of  slavery  so 
gross  and  grinding  as  their  present,  and  calling  at  the  same  time" 
aloud  upon  all  Europe  to  admire  and  envy  their  freedom.  But 
before  &eir  plea  of  madness  can  be  admitted  as  conclusive  against 
our  right  to  be  at  war  with  them,  gentlemen  would  do  well  to  re- 
.collect  that  of  madness  there  are  several  J^inds.  If  theirs  had 
been  a  harmless  idiot  lunacy,  which  had  contented  itself  with 
playing  its  tricks,  and  practising  its  fooleries  at  home;  with  dress* 
inp  up  strumpets  in  oak  leaves,  and  inventing  nick  names  for  the 
^  calendar,  I  should  have  been  far  from  desiring  to  interrupt  their 
innocent  amusements;  we  might  have  looked  on  with  hearty  con* 
tempt,  indeed,  but  with  a  contempt  not  wholly  unmixed  with 
commisseration. 

But  if  theirs  be  a  madness  of  a  difierent  kind,  a  moody,  mis- 
chievous insanity, — if,  not  contented  with  tearing  and  wounding 
themselves,  they  proceed  to  exert  Jheir  unnatural  strength  for  the 
annoyance  of  their  neighbours, — ^if,  not  satisfied  with  weaving 
straws,  and  wearing  fetters  at  home,  they  attempt  to  carry  their 
systems  and  their  slavery  abroad,  and  to  impose  them  on  the  nar 
tions  of  Europe;  it  be(M>mes  necessary  then,  that  those  nations 
should  be  roused  to  rwistance.     Such  a  disposition  must,  fior  tiie 
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aftfirtgr  iad.  peace  of  the  worlds  be  repdled^md^  if  foemkie,  ^n^ 
dicatecl 

When  it  is  fdund  that  we  are  not  to  be  daunted  by  the  effects 
of  their  madnesa,  we  are  called  upon  to  compasaionaie  ita  came. 
It  haa  arisen,  as  we  are  told?  partly  from  the  oppression  of  their  aiv- 
cient  government,  and  partly  froni  their  beii^^;  inflamed  and  exa»- 
perated  by  the  present  powerful  confederacy  tormed  against  them* 
What,  if  I  were  to  be  attacked  by  an  individual  madman — ^is  it 
my  business  to  proceed  to  an  investigation  of  the  origin  of  his 
disease,  before  I  guard  against  its  consequences?  And  if  I  find, 
upon  examination^  that  there  waa  reasonable  and  just  cause  for  his 
running  mad,  if  a  stander-by  shall  say  to  me,  <^  that  poor  man  lost 
his  wits  from  love,  or  was  driven  out  of  them  by  the  cruelty  of 
relations — ^if  ;^u  were  to  know  by  what  a  melancholy  train  of 
accidents  thatlmhappy  maniac  was  reduced  to  his  present  despe* 
rate  condition,  you  would  be  above  resisting  him!'' — ^Is  this  sort 
of  reasoning  to  operate  with  me  against  the  ^option  of  any  meas- 
ures of  self-defence?  I  can  hardly  think  so-— nor  can  I  agree' that, 
with  regard  to  the  French  nation,  it  would  merit  much  more  at- 
tention— ^no  matter  how  they  came  to  be  what  they  are;  if  wild 
beasts  I  find  them,  as  against  wild  beasts,  I  must  defend  mysel£ 

I  do  not  envy  ^ntleniep  the  task  which  they  have  imposed  on 
themselves  of  poisomng  the  fair  hopes  of  the  country,  and  re- 
ducing the  minds  of  the  people,  otherwise  not  inclined  to  a  want 
of .  confidence  in  the  successes  of  the  war,  to  a  state  of  depression 
and  despair.  I  do  not  much  envy  their  industry;  neither,  I  con- 
fess, do  I  much  fear  their  success.  But  when  gentlemen  have 
once  undertaken  that  ungrateful  task  (for  unpleasing  I  am  sure  it 
must  be,  and  nothing  but  a  strong  and  imperious  sense  of  their 
duty  could  induce  them  to  undertake  it  at  all) — when  they  have 
once  done  so,  I  think  they  are  bound  to  go  through  with  it  And 
then,  if  all  that  they  have  said  be  true;  u  our  situation  be  indeed 
as  deplorable  as  they  represent  it — ^if  we  have  failed  in  all  our 
plans — and  been  baffled  in  every  exertion — ^if  such  have  been  the 
nature  and  extent  of  our  misfortunes,  that  we  have  neither  satis- 
faction in  what  is  past,  nor  resources  for  the  present,  nor  hopes 
for  the  future — and  if  for  all  these  reasons,  it  is  become  necessary, 
as  they  state,  to  sue  for  peace — let  not  gentlemen  stop  here — ^let 
them  finish  the  picture — ^let  them  show  us  the  extent  of  our 
calamities — and  describe  all  the  horrors  of  our  situation.  If  for 
these  reasons,  peace  must  be  asked,  let  them  tell  us,  for  these 
same  reasons,  what  sort  of  a  peace  we  are  likely  to  obtain.  It 
would  not  be  a  common  peace,  to  be  obtained  by  commcm  con- 
cessions, or  preserved  with  common  security.  On  our  part,  as- 
suredly, we  must  insist  on  the  disbanding  of  the  great  standing 
army,  which  is  the  instrument  of  the  revolutionary  government 
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of  our  enemy;  and  can  it  be  thought  that  the  potent  Republk^ 
which  haS;  according  to  some  gentfemen,  baffled  all  our  schemes^ 
and  withstood  all  our  efforts,  would  submit  to  so  degrading  and 
humiliating  a  concession?  Our  only  reliance  then  must  be  on  the 
public  faith  and  responsibility  of  the  present  rulers  of  France — 
men,  whose  characters  are  so  familiar  to  this  House,  that  I  shall 
not  think  it  worth  while  to  delineate  them — but  will  ask  gentle- 
men, whether  or  not  they  recollect  an  argument,  which  some  of 
them  brought  forward  on  a  former  night — ^that  it  was  by  the  dis- 
traction of  that  unhappy  country  within,  and  the  pressure  of  hos- 
tile force  from  without,  that  these  monsters  had  been  raised  to 
power?  If  they  avow  that  argument,  I  would  farther  ask,  whether 
they  must  not  acknowledge,  that  the  power  of  these  men  would 
cease  with  the  cessation  of  die  cause  that  produc^  it — ^that  those 
causes  would  cease  with  the  war — and  that  the  vei^  act  of  making 
peace,  therefore,  on  the  responsibility  of  the  present  rulers  of 
France,  would,  by  destroying  their  power,  destroy  the  only  se- 
curity of  its  continuance? 

So  much  for  our  security,  and  on  the  other  hand — ^what  terms 
could  we  offer?  In  vain  might  we  propose  all  the  usual  securities 
of  pacification  on  our  part-— the  recalling  our  troops — the  dis- 
mantling our  navy — ^the  cession  of  the  islands  and  provinces 
which  we  have  taken — the  abandonment  of  our  allies,  and  the  relin« 
quishment  of  this  same  Savoy,  of  which  so  much  had  been  said: 
the  answer  of  France  would  be,  "  No — that  is  not  enough  from 
you — it  is  idle  mockery  to  talk  of  those  things  as  pledges  for 
your  peaceable  disposition  towards  us.  It  is  not  enough,  that  you 
relinquish  all  that  you  have  gained,  or  indemnify  us  for  all  we 
have  expended,  that  you  expose  your  commerce  to  our  rapine, 
and  your  coasts  to  our  invasion.  You  have  among  you  what  must 
keep  alive  an  internal  disposition  to  enmity  against  us,  and  a 
power  that  will  give  effect  to  that  disposition;  you  have  your 
Constitution,  surrender  us  that  It  is  against  that,  that  we  origi- 
nally  declared  war; — by  the  submission  of  that  alone  can  the  war 
be  determined.  We  ask  no  more  of  you,  our  enemies,  as  a  pledge 
of  peace,  than  we  have  before  demanded  of  our  friends,  the  Bd- 
gians,  as  a  memorial  of  amity.  But,  while  your  Constitution  re- 
mains, whatever  other  show  of  friendship  you  may  hold  out  to 
us,  never  can  true  reconcilement  grow  between  sentiments  and 
systems  so  opposite — while  that  continues  to  give  vigour  to  your 
government,  and  generosity  to  your  people,  never  can  you  sit 
tamely  by,  spectators  of  the  fantastic  pranks  which  we  mean  to 
play  ^roughout  Europe.^* 

But  neimer  does  it  appear  to  me,  that  the  call  for  peace  is  so 
pressing  and  immediate.  I  have  heard  it  asserted,  indeed,  that 
the  people  were  awakening  from  what  was  called  their  delusion^ 
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and  were  oecome  clamorous  for  the  speedy  conclusion  of  the  war* 
I  heard  it  asserted  on  a  former  night,  that  even  among  those  gen- 
tlemen who  support  ministers  in  this  House,  there  was  not  one 
who  would  stand  up  to  say,  that  in  his  heart  he  was  satisfied  with 
the  prosecution  of  the  war.  I,  for  my  part,  cannot  boast  of  such 
various  and  extensive  communications  out  of  doors,  as  many  gen- 
tlemen might  have — ^nor  have  I  long  enough  had  the  honour  of  a 
seat  in  this  House,  to  be  able  to  judge  by  any  other  criterion  than 
its  votes,  of  the  touch  and  temper  of  its  inclinations.  But  so 
far  as  my  own  limited  communication  and  short  experience  ena- . 
bles  me  to  speak  to  this  point,  I  can  fairly  say — ^I  come  from 
among  the  people,  whom  I  have  left,  not  disheartened  and  des- 
ponding, anxious,  indeed,  (as  which  of  us  is  not?)  for  the  happy 
and  honourable  termination  of  the  war — ^but  resolved  to  persevere 
with  vigour,  till  a  termination,  such  as  they  approve,  not  disgrace- 
ful, nor  calamitous,  shall  be  obtained.  I  come  among  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  whom  I  find  as  they  ought  to  be,  in 
unison  with  the  sentiments  of  their  constituents,  to  continue  to 
prosecute  with  firmness  a  war  begun  through  necessity; — sup- 
porting it  with  unremitted  ardour,  and  sanctioning  it  with  unex- 
ampled majorities. 

For  all  these  reasons,  because  I  conceive  the  war,  of  which  this 
treaty  is  a  natural  and  necessary  part,  to  have  begun  in  necessity, 
and  to  be  continued  in  justice;  because  I  cannot  think  that  in  its 
progress  it  has  been  so  deplorably -and  disgracefully  unsuccessful 
as  some  gentlemen  are  willing  to  represent  it;  because  I  do  not 
see  how  our  acquisitions  in  the  West  Indies  can  fairly  be  stated 
as  a  loss;  because  I  do  not  see,  how  our  conquests  in  the  East  can 
properly  be  characterized  as  disgraces  and  defeats;  because  I  do 
not  see,  how  the  destruction  of  the  maritime  force  of  our  only 
-maritime  rival,  can  reasonably  be  calculated  as  a  fatal  blow  to  our 
commercial  and  naval  superiority; — ^but,  because  I  do  in  my 
heart  bdieve,  the  very  reverse  of  all  these  propositions  to  be 
true:  because,  to  conduct  the  war  to  a  successful  and  glorious 
termination,  I  conceive  that  the  system  of  alliances,  which  we 
have  formed,  should  be  scrupulously  maintained; — that  they 
should  be  maintained,  not  only  with  those  powers,  which  were 
of  themselves  strong  enough  to  perform  a  part  adequate  to  the 
assistance  which  they  might  receive  from  us,  but,  if  there  should 
appear  in  any  of  the  allied  powers,  a  want  of  ability  to  perform 
such  a  part, — if  there  should  appear  to  be  weakness  in  their  coun- 
cils, or  slackness  in  their  spirit,  or  inadequacy  in  their  force;  that 
they  ought  to  derive  from  us  the  ability  which  they  wanted,  they 
ought  to  be  counselled  by  our  wisdom,  and  animated  with  our 
ardour,  and  recruited  with  our  strength;  because,  among  all  the 
allied  powers,  I  know  none  to  whom  it  is  more  necessary  that 
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such  support  should  be  liberally  furnished,  than  to  the  King  of 
Sardinia,  I  shall  cheerfully  give  my  vote  for  referring  the  treaty 
to  a  committee. 


Me.  Staklet  followed  Mr.  Canning  in  the  debate.  After  having  highly 
eulogized  tlie  eloquence  of  the  honourable  gentleman  who  preceded  him, 
(whoee  speech  was  listened  to  throughout  with  the  deepest  attention,)  he  ex- 
pressed his  approval  of  the  treaty,  and  should  have  done  bo,  if  the  subsidy  had 
been  doubled.  Peace  was  at  present  impossible,  and  for  his  part,  he  thought 
the  war  had  not  been  conducted  with  sufficient  vigour.  These  were  his  senti- 
ments as  a  country  gentleman.  .-     .■    .g  ;     -ii. 

Mb.  Fox  replied;  after  which  the  motion  was  agreed  to.        *  ,  ••    .^^  ^^^^ 
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ON  MR.  TIERNEY'S  MOTION  RESPECTING  PEACE 
WITH  THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC. 

DECEMBER  11  A79a 

Mr.  TiXRifVT  felt  himself  ioopelled  to  make  the  present  motion,  from  a  com* 
parisoQ  of  the  situation  of  our  affiiirs  at  this  moment  with  that  which  it  ezhi' 
oited  some  time  since.  He  brought  it  forward  princifMilljr  to  enter  his  protect 
against  the  new  spirit  that  had  begun  to  rise  up.  The  spirit  he  alluded  to,  was 
that  which  led  to  an  extensive  continental  connexion.  He  regretted  that  the 
pacific  disposition  which  was  manifested  in  His  Majesty's  declaration,  soon  af> 
tcr  the  conferences  at  Lisle,  had  been  since  abandoned.  The  first  objection 
he  antidpaied  to  hit  motion^  was,  that  it  broke  in  upon  the  tuidoubted  power 
which  the  crown  had  of  making  war  or  peace ;  but  this  was  a  point  which 
would  not  be  much  insisted  upon,  when  it  was  considered  that  the  power  of  that 
House  was  unauestionable  with  respect  to  granting  suppliea  It  might  also 
he  smdy  that  this  motion  had  a  tendency  to  damp  the  spirit  which  was  rising 
in  Europe,  He  disclaimed  a  wish  to  discourage  such  a  spirit,  and  had  no 
idea  that  his  motion,  \f  assented  to,  would  have  such  an  operation.  Indeed^ 
he  was  led  to  think  there  was  no  symptom  of  any  spirit  rising  from  principle 
in  any  quarter.  Look  at  Prussia;  that  power  had  been  at  peace  for  three 
years  with  the  French  Republic,  and  its  minister  was  treated  there  with  all 
the  respect  which  nations  usually  show  towards  those  with  whom  they  wished 
to  contmue  a  good  understanding.  If  we  looked  at  the  Emperor,  we  could  not 
say  there  was  any  dispute  actually  between  him  and  the  French :  there  was, 
indeed,  a  congress  held  at  Radstadt,  but  that  he  believed  was  a  trial  to  make 
the  best  of  a  mere  squabble  for  the  right  and  left  bank  of  a  river.  If  we  looked 
to  Russia,  we  could  not  see  any  thing  interesting:  he  saw  nothmg  from  that 
quarter  but  professions;  neither  did  he  see  any  thing  in  the  conduct  of  the  Ot- 
toman  Porte,  which  led  him  lo  think  that  the  resentment  shown  in  that  quarter 
was  a  resentment  arising  from  any  principle  on  which  we  could  rest  for  a  per- 
manency. He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  the  enemy  had  not  been  guilty  of  the 
roost  scandalous  injustice,  but  he  did  not  see  any  thing  like  a  systematic  course 
of  opposition  to  the  projects  of  the  enemy.  The  spirit  of  opposition  in  Turkey 
woula  cease  when  she  got  what  she  wanted  for  herself— she  would  have  no 
share  in  the  deliverance  of  Europe.  It  would  be  granted  to  him,  he  presumed, 
that  unless  the  confederacy  were  general,  it  could  not  be  attended  with  any  ex- 
tensive advantages.  Now,  with  respect  to  a  confederacy,  it  existed  in  greatest 
Ibrce  when  the  unfortunate  monarch  was  under  trial,  and  at  the  time  c^  his 
death,  and  when  France  had  not  the  advantage  of  a  settled  government;  when 
her  troops  were  undisciplined — when  she  had  nothing  to  oppose  to  her  difficul- 
ties, but  the  energy  of  her  people.  Compare  the  extended  boundaries  of  France 
now,  with  her  situation  at  the  time  of  the  former  general  confederacy.  That 
confederacy  &iled — ^its  discomfiture  was  produced  either  by  the  skill  of  the 
French,  or  by  the  jealousy  of  the  confederates;  whichever  of  these  two  causes 
the  House  took,  the  conclusion  was  the  same;  and  in  neither  did  he  see  any 
new  OTound  for  hope  from  a  general  confederacy.  The  French^  were  not  less 
skilful — their  ^nerals  not  less  able,  nor  their  armies  less  powerful :  and  as  to 
the  allies,  he  did  not  see  any  greater  probability  of  their  adhering  to  each  other 
than  formerly.  Could  we  have  more  confidence  in  Austria  or  Prussia  now  than 
at  a  former  period,  after  we  had  the  experience  of  being  deserted  by  both! 
Could  any  of  the  powers  txpect  much  from  the  oo-opentioa  of  Buisia?  Be- 
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Bides,  ^at  waa  the  real  advantaff^  to  be  derived  to  Great  Britain  fhxn  lier 
oooilmiatioa  with  these  powers  1  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  natioDS  feel 
whal  their  interests  are  now  better  than  formerly.  For  his  part  he  could  not 
conceive  that  any  thinff  could  be  done  to  inflame  the  resentment  of  the  confed- 
erates, than  what  had  been  done  already  by  the  French  Republic?  Could  any 
thing  be  done  to  excite  deeper  hatred  in  monarchy  against  French  principles^ 
than  the  conduct  held  towards  that  monarch?  Could  the  Dobi]|ity  of  a  coontrj 
have  deeper  anger  against  any  thing,  than  against  that  conduct  which  abolish- 
ed their  whole  order  at  once?  Would  any  thing  make  the  prayers  of  the  church 
more  fervent  against  anarchy,  than  the  overthrowmg  all  church  establishments t 
Could  any  thing  more  enrage  lords  of  manors,  and  such  persons,  than  the  total 
extinction  of  feudal  rights  ?  Yet  these  wa«  the  men  who  united  against  France^ 
and  it  was  from  an  union  of  these  again  we  looked  for  the  deliverance  of  Eu- 
rope. He  would  be  glad  to  see  France  driven  within  her  ancient  limits;  but 
let  us  not  say  we  would  brinff  about  the  deliverance  of  Europe — we  could  not 
accomplish  it — and  he,  therefore,  did  not  wish  that  we  should  make  so  extrava* 
ffant  an  attempt  He  would  remind  the  House,  that  ministers  put  into  His  Msp 
jesty*8  mouth,  after  the  breaking  up  the  ccmferences  at  Lisle,  words  tantamount 
to  the  spirit  of  his  motion.  ^ 

The  honourable  gentleman  here  read  a  passage*  from  His  Majesty's  declara- 
tion, respectin|f  the  negotiation  for  peace  with  France.  The  .passage  was  ex- 
pressive of  His  Majesty's  disposition  to  conclude  peace  on  moderate  and  equi- 
table principles.  If  this  motion  were  to  be  negatived,  it  would  be  incumbent 
on  those  who  opposed  it,  to  show  what  had  altered  the  course  we  ought  to  take. 
There  were  but  two  reasons  that  he  knew  o(  which  could  be  made  applicable 
to  this  case — one  was  the  aggression  of  the  French  in  Switzerland — ^no  man 
looked  upon  that  event  with  more  horror  than  he  did;  but  the  House  should  re- 
member it  was  the  same  in  the  case  of  Venice,  before  the  declaration  he  d- 
Inded  ta  The  next  reascm  was  the  victory  of  Admiral  Nelson;  it  was  unques- 
tionably great  and  glorious;  but  it  should  be  recollected,  the  declaration  was 
made  after  the  brimant  victory  of  Lord  Duncan.  The  last  objection  to  this 
motion,  he  believed,  was  that  it  might  operate  as  a  notice  to  France,  that  we 
could  not  longer  co-operate  with  our  allies — he  thought  we  certainly  should,  in 
the  first  instance,  seek  an  honourable  peace;  but  if  we  were  to  co-operate,  we 
should  co-operate  only  as  we  hitherto  had  done,  most  efiectuallj^  by  our  naval 
exertions.  He  protested  agiunst  the  sending  of  troops  to  the  continent,  and 
against  sending  to  any  of  the  powers  any  pecuniary  assistance  whatever,  either 
under  the  title  of  loan,  subsidy,  or  otherwise.  He  differed  from  those  gentle- 
men who  might  think  this  an  unfavourable  moment  to  nroclaim  our  pacific  dis- 
poeition&  Cnir  finances  were  in  a  state  to  excite  the  aeepest  anxiety.  In  six 
years  we  added  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  to  our  debt,  by  which  we  had 
created  the  necessity  of  adding  to  our  annual  burdens  eight  millions — a  sum 
equal  to  the  whole  oif  our  expenditure  when  the  present  monarch  ascended  the 
tiirone.  Let  us  consider  also  our  situation  at  home — the  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
was  suspended ;  besides,  notwithstanding  all  the  efibrts  to  curb  and  repress  re- 
bellion in  Ireland,  further  exertions  were  necessary  for  that  purpose.  If  we 
looked  to  our  establishments  in  the  East,  we  would  see  these  very  large  and 
expensive.  Then  look  at  the  West  Indies:  and  here  the  first  thing  that  pre- 
sented itself  was  the  evacuation  of  St  Domingo;  within  a  few  hours  sail  of  our 
West  India  colonies,  there  was  a  force  of  no  less  than  fifty  thousand  Blacks^ 
disciplined  and  trained  to  arms.  The  enemy  had,-  if  not  the  first,  certainljjr  the 
most  successful  general  in  Europe.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  consider- 
ing that  we  had  been  engaged  in  what  was  called  the  common  cause,  for  no 
determinate  object  that  he  could  see,  it  was  time  for  us  to  have  some  separate 
care  of  ourselves.    Hie  honourable  gentleman  concluded  with  moving  :^ 

•  Sae  f  oL  33,  ParL  Hist  pagB  906.— Hi  looki  witb  aazloas  eipectatioB. 
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"Thatit  ifl  the  4ul7  of  His  M^tjeaty'stniaisteni  to  advise  His  Msjesfy,  in  tbe 
present  crisis,  against  entering  into  enga^^ements  which  may  prevent  or  impede 
a  negotiation  for  peace,  whenever  a  disposition  shall  be  shown,  on  the  part<>f  the 
French  Republic,  to  treat  on  terms  consistent  with  the  security  and  interests  of 
the  British  empire.* 

Mm.  CANWiNe:— ^If  I  migl^t  judge,  Sir,  of  the  impression  made 
by  the  hononrable  gentleman's  speech,  from  the  manner  in  which 
It  has  been  received,  and  particularly  from  the  unusual  degree  of 
apathy  and  languor  which  has  prevailed  on  that  side  of  the  House 
on  which  he  sits,  I  should  be  led  to  believe,  that  the  ardour  man- 
ifested on  this  side  of  the  House  by  my  noble  and  honourable 
friends  who  rose  at  die  same  time  with  me,  was,  perhaps,  more 
than  the  occasion  required: — ^ai^  I  assure  you.  Sir,  I  should  not 
have  pressed  myself  upon  yourlfcention,  if  I  had  thought  the  oc- 
easion  one  which  demanded  abilities  like  theirs; — ^if  I  had  not  felt, 
that  what  arguments  I  have  to  state  in  opposition  to  the  honoura- 
ble gentleman's  lAotion,  are  so  clear  and  plain  in  themselves,  as 
to  require  little  aid  from  any  talents  in  the  person  who  states 
them.  The  motion  of  the  honourable  gentleman  cannot  be  de- 
nied to  be  of  an  extraordinary  nature;  and  he  has  certainly 
treated  it  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner.  I  conceive  it  to  he 
consonant  as  well  to  the  rules  of  the  House,  as  the  reason  of  the 
thing,  that  the  House  should  not  be  urged  to  the  adoption  of  a 
new  and  unusual  measure,  without  its  being,  in  the  first  place,  es- 
tablished, that  there  exists  some  necessity  for  adopting  it,  or  that 
some  advantage  may  be  gained  by  doing  so.  I  did  expect,  there- 
fore, from  the  honourable  gentleman,  rather  some  solid  reasons  for 
the  measure  which  he  has  proposed,  than  an  anticipation  of  the 
objections  which  he  thought  might  be  urged  against  it .  He  has 
contented  himself,  however,'  with  endeavouring  to  destroy  the  va- 
lidity of  several  arguments  which  he  has  heard  out  of  doors,  and 
which  he  expects  to  hear  to-night  against  the  motion  he  has  made; 
but  he  has  omitted,  what  seemed  to  me  to  be  more  peculiarly  in- 
cumbent upon  him,  an  explanation  of  the  motives  which  induced 
him  to  make  it  I  admit  that  the  honourable  gentleman  has  been 
not  unsuccessful  in  anticipating  several  of  the  most  obvious  and 
prominent  objections  against  his  motion;  I  cannot  think  that  he 
has  been  equally  fortunate  in  removing  them.  I  shall  certainly 
have  occasion,  in  the  course  of  what  I  have  to  say,  to  re-state 
many  or  mosi  of  those  which  he  has  anticipated,  and  not  without 
tae  hope  of  establishing  them  to  the  conviction  of  the  House.  I 
shall  follow  him  through  these  objections,  as  nearly  as  I  can  in 
die  same  order  in  which  he  has  brought  them  forward. 

The  first  objection  which  he  expects  to  hear,  but  upon  which  I 
ua  certainly  not  inclined  to  lay  the  greatest  stress,  is  the  point  of 
constitutional  form.    It  is  by  no  means  my  intention  to  contend^ 
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that  the  Mtore  of  the  lutmout^Ie  getttfeiiMtn's  metioiiythoagh  ejc 
traordinarjr,  is  wholly  unprecedented,— -much  less  to  deny  the 
power  and  the  right  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  offer  its  ad- 
vice to  His  Majesty,  on  any  subject,  either  of  negotiation,  or  of 
war.  I  know  they  have  at  sererai  times  int^er^  in  both.  It 
is,  indeed,  soufiewhat  singular,  that  the  honoitrttUe  g^ttenan 
should  not  himself  have  cited  any  of  the  fonner  ilistanoes  of  such 
an  exercise  of  the  right  of  parliament  Perhaps  he  has  some  re- 
collection, that  a  peculiar  sort  of  fatality  has,  in  almost  every  in- 
stance, spemed  to  attend  interferences  of  this  nature;  that  in  almost 
every  instance,  from  the  Revolution  to  our  own  time,  they  have 
been  either  nugatory  or  mischievous.  I  will  mention  two  only, 
out  of  the  few  that  have  occurred  during  this  period:  the  6rst, 
— that  which  was  nearest,  in  poAt  of  time,'to  the  Revolution;  the 
other, — ^that  which  is  nearest  to  our  own  time;  the  first,  an  inter- 
ference tending  to  prolong  the  war;  the  other,  intended  to  acceler- 
ate a  peace.  The  first,  the  warlike  measure,  was  the  fieunous 
vote  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  1707,  ^  That  no  peace  could  be 
safe  or  honourable  which  would  leave  Spain  and  the  Spanish 
West  Indies  in  the  possession  of  the  House  of  Bourbon."  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  remind  gentlemen,  that  this  vote,  carried  by 
the  heat  and  violence  of  party,  had  no  effect  whatever;  that  no 
manner  of  regard  was  paid  to  it,  in  the  peace  which  was  after- 
wards negotiated. — And,  whatever  might  be  the  faults  of  that 
peace,  or  however  loud  the  cry  against  the  ministers  who  made 
it,  I  do  not  think  that  any  man,  who  looks  fairly  and  impartially 
at  that  peace  now,  will  say,  that  it  was  any  very  great  crime  in 
those  ministers,  that  they  did  omit  to  carry  this  vote'  into  execu- 
tion. The  second  example  to  which  I  refer,  is,  the  resolution 
voted  by  the  House  of  Commons,  respecting  the  "  Independence 
of  America.'*  Of  a  transaction  so  I'ecent  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
speak  with  the  freedom  of  history.  I  speak,  probably,  in  ti» 
presence  of  many  who  took  part  in  favour  of  tiiat  resolution*— 
of  some  certainly,  who  opposed  it  Who  were  right,  or  who  were 
wrong,  I  do  not  presume  to  determine.  But  in  one  thing,  I  be- 
lieve, those  who  opposed  and  those  who  promoted  it  will  equally 
concur, — ^that  the  vote  which  carried  that  resolution  wtui  an  un 
fortunate  vote;  and  that  it  had  an  influence  fatal  to  the  interest 
of  this  country,  on  the  peace  which  concluded  the  American  war 
This  was  a  proposition  which  those  who  had  to  make  that  peace 
must,  I  am  sure,  contend  to  be  true;  and  which  those  who  con- 
deihned  that  peace  would  find  it  difficult  to  deny. 

But  whatever  might  be  the  force  of  precedents,  they  would  not 
of  themselves,— even  if  their  bearing  was  as  much  in  favour  of 
motions  of  this  kind,  as  unfortunately  it  has  been  against  them,^*-^ 
they  wiAild  not  of  themselves  be  sufficient  to  justify  the  bontfur* 
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thle  rtttflaitin^g  aaolioa.  It  wooM^  I  ppesmne,  be  fiardMn 
auy  lor  him  to  show  (w  w«s  riiowiiy  or  attompted  to  be  ahowBy 
in  all  former  instances,)  tbaX  some  necessity  at  present  adsts^ 
which  calls  for  such  an  interference  of  the  House  of  Ci^nmoos. 
I  can  conceive  sacfa  a  necessity  to  arise  only  firom  one  of  two  eir- 
euBStanoes:  either  from  the  eiroimistance  of  some  c^iening  for 
peace  m>w  pvesentiag  itself,  of  \diich  ministers  do  not  show 
thttoiselves  enooi^  diqxMed  to  take  advantage; — or  from  minis- 
tem  having  at  former  periods  evinced  a  dispontion  generally  hos- 
tile to  peace,  which-  this  motioa  is  intended  to  censure  or  to  oontroL 
That  any  such  opening  now  exists,  the  honourable  gentleman  has 
not  attempted  to  ^r g^ue.  I  must,  therefore,  naturaSy  have  attri* 
bated  hb  motion  to  a  false  impression  remaining  on  his  mind  of 
the  conduct  of  ministers  in  foimer  negotiations:*— 3  must  have 
eoneeived,  that  he  retained  a  confiised  and  perplexed  reeoUectioa 
cif  what  had  passed  at  Lisle, — that  he  remembered  sometfiing  in* 
distinctly  of  an  embarrasnnent  having  been  thrown  in  the  way  of 
the  negotiation  by  a  question  about  aUies,— 4Hit  utterly  forsot  that 
the  alUes  who  created  this  embarrassment  were  the  aUies  of 
France  and  not  of  Great  Britain; — and  that,  under  this  mistake, 
be  was  bringing  forward  the  restriction  in  the  wrong  place,  and 
mply  ing  to  this  country,  a  cure  for  the  misconduct  of  the  enemy* 
But  I  am  prevented  from  admitting  even  this  foundation  for  his 
proceeding,  by  the  approbation  which  the  honourable  gentleman 
has  expreMed  of  the  manifesto  published  by  this  ffovemment,  af* 
ter  the  breaking  off  of  the  n^otiations  at  Lide.    The  hono^^able 

Entleman  distinctly  and  fidrly  acknowledges  that  manifesto  to 
ve  exhibited  undoubted  proofs  of  the  pacific  dispositions  of  Hiil 
Majesty's  ministers.. 

And  here  give  me  leave  to  observe  rather  a  singular  argument, 
which  grows  out  of  the  honourable  gentleman's  peculiar  conduct 
and  situation.  He  tells  you  that  he  brings  forward  this  motion 
as  an  ^  unconnected  and  unsupported  individual,"  acting  with  no 
party  or  set  of  men  whatever*  By  agreeing  to  the  motion,  there* 
sore,  the  advantage  which  we  are  to  gain  is  his  individual  co-ope* 
ration.  It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  he  will  be  more  con* 
vinoed  of  the  pacific  disposition  of  ministers  after  this  resolution 
diall  have  bem  adqited,  than  he  was  after  the  publication  of  the 
manife8to,>diich  he  has  so  warmly  commended.  What  was  the 
first  step  that  he  took  by  way  of  co-operation  after  that  manifesto 
was  published?  He  if0ted  against  the  supply. — Convinced,  that 
His  Majesty  had  done  all  in  his  power  to  obtain  peace  ;-**that  be 
had  gone  almost  beyond  what  co^ild  have  been  expected  of  him, 
in  forbearance  and  mod^nition;-'*tfiat  he  had  riiown,  even  after 
the  victory  of  Lord  Duncan,  the  most  decided  disposition  to  make 
peace,  upon  fiur  and  r^tsonable  terms^— -convinced,  that  the  ab 
4  0* 
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rapt  cooohiffion  of  the  negotiation  at  Lide  had  been  the  act  of  the 
eo/dmy  exclusively:— *that  the  continuance  of  the  calamities  of 
war  was  to  be  attiibuted  to  the  arrogance,  and  wickedness,  and 
pride,  of  the  enemy  alone; — ^that  His  Majesty  had  no  choice; — 
that  he  must  of  necessity  continue  to  carry  on  a  war,  which  the 
mad  ambition  of  that  enemy  would  not  allow  him  to  terminate  ;•'*- 
in  this  conviction,  to  enable  His  Majes^  to  carry  on  the  war,  the 
honourable  gentleoian,  ^^unconnected  and  unsupported,''  indi« 
vidually  voted  (igainst  the  sufjply.  I  do  not  mean  to  impeach 
the  honourable  gentleman's  conduct  in  this  instance.  He  had  no 
doubt  his  reasoni  for  it  But  I  do  mean  to  put  it  to  the  judg^ 
ment  of  the  House,  whether,  if  it  should  be  evident  (as  I  trust  it 
will  be)  that  no  solid  and  general  advantage  is  to  be  derived  to 
the  country  from  our  agreeing  to  the  honourable  gentleman's  re* 
solution,— there  is  much  temptation  held  out  to  us  to  do  so,  by 
the  proq^ect  of  his  future  individual  co-operation;  whether  it  is 
worth  while  to  adopt  an  unusual,  unnecessary,  and  much  more,  a 
mischievous  measure,  to  evince  our  desire  for  peace, — ^in  or<i^ 
to  secure  the  honourable  septleman's  vote  against  the  supply  for 
carrying  on  the  war.  This,  however,  would  certainly  be  a  very 
inferior  consideration,  if  there  were  any  utility  or  advantage  to 
be  derived  from  the  measure  proposed.  I  have  not  heard  the 
honourable  gentleman  state  any  advantage  as  likely  to  arise  from 
it  to  the  country,  ^s  he  has  affirmed  nothing  of  this  kind,  1 
have  nothing  of  the  kind  to  deny.  But  there  is  one  way  of  con^ 
sidering  whi^  is  advantageous  to  this  country,  to  which  I  confess 
I  am  very  partial;  and  the  rather,  perhaps,  because  it  does  not 
fSdl  in  whh  the  new  and  fashionable  philosophy  of  the  day.  I 
know  it  is  a  doctrine  of  that  large  and  libertd  system  of  ethics 
which  has  of  late  been  introduced  into  the  world,  and  which  has 
superseded  all  the  narrow  prejudices  of  the  ancient  sdiool, — that 
we  are  to  consider  not  so  much  what  is  good  for  our  country,  as 
what  is  good  for  the  human  race;  that  we  are  all  children  of  one 
uurge  family; — and  I  know  not  what  other  fancies  and  philanthro** 
pics,  which  I  must  take  shame  to  myself  for  not  being  able  to 
comprehend.  I,  for  my  part,  still  conceive  it  to  be  the  paramount 
duty  of  a  British  member  of  parliament,  to  consider  what  is  good 
for  Great  Britain:  and  where  no  immediate  advantage  is  pointed 
out  as  obviously  arising  from  any  new  measure  that  is  proposed 
for  our  adoption, — I  hold  it  no  bad  test  to  examine  in  what  way 
it  bears  iipon  the  interests  of  France,  and  to  conclude,  however 
unphilosophically,  or  illiberally,  that  what  is  good  for  the  enemy, 
cannot  be  very  good  for  us. 

Now,  Sir,  1 1^  to  have  it  understood, — ^aad  I  assure  the  hon- 
ourable gentleman,  that  I  am  very  far  from  meaning  any  thing 
personally  disrespectful  to  him; — ^that  I  give  him  fuU  credit  for 
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feeling,  as  strongly  as  any  man^  every  thing  that  be  owes  to  fait 
country,  (or  being  as  ready  as  any  man  to  devote  his  talents  and 
exertions  to  her  service.  I  appeal,  therefore,  not  to  his  feelings, 
but  to  his  judgment  and  ingenuity, — ^when  I  desire  him  to  oon- 
nder,  whether  he  could  possibly  devise  any  measure  (capable,  at 
the  present  moment,  of  being  patiently  entertained  by  this  House, 
or  by  the  public,)  ^R^ch  should  have  a  more  direct  and  manifest 
tendency  to  benefit  France>  than  the  motion  which  he  has  now 
brought  forward?  What  could  any  man— -any  member  of  thii 
House  (if  it  were  possible  to  suppose  that  there  should  be  such  a 
member  in  this  House),  most  perversely  devoted  to  the  views  of 
the  enemy,  and  bent  upon  exalting  France  at  the  expense  of  Great 
Britain^ — ^what  more  effectual  measure  could  such  a  man  take  for 
Mch  a  purpose,  than  by  a  motion  like  the  present?  For  what  if 
it  that  the  French  Directory  appear,  by  all  their  conduct,  by  all 
their  publications,  to  dread  and  deprecate  more  than  any  other 
thing  in  the  world?  What  is  it  that  all  their  official  and  unofficial 
papers  most  labour  to  discredit?  What — but  the  revival  of  a  great 
and  general  confederacy  in  Europe,  of  which  England  should  be 
the  animating  soul?  Why  should  we  co-operate  with  the  French 
Directory?  What  interest  can  we  have  in  common  with  them, 
that  should  induce  us  to  take  their  work  out  of  their  hands,  and 
complete  it  for  them?  What  advantage  can  it  be  to  us  to  daunt 
and  dispirit  Europe;  and  to  relieve  the  Directory  from  the  sqpjM'e- 
hension  of  any  powerful  resistance,  or  the  necessi^  of  any  ex- 
tensive {^reparation;  to  maintain  their  influence  abrcMu),  and  their 
authority  at  home? 

I  will  put  the  question  in  another  way.  I  will  suppose  that  we 
were  now  in  the  last  year  of  the  monarchy  of  France,  instead  of 
the  sixth  or  seventh  year,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  of  the  French 
republic,  one  and  indivisible.  By  the  monarchy,  I  mean,  of 
course,  that  cruel,  wicked,  profligate,  abominable  deq)otism,  of 
which  we  have  heArd  so  many,  and,  no  doubt,  so  just  complaints, 
— ^which  oppressed  France  with  I  know  not  what  unheard-of 
cruelties, — ^which  insulted  England,  and  desolated  Europe,  bT 
crimes  and  calamities  such  as  can  never  be  imputed  to  the  French 
republic*  I  will  suppose  that  this  monarchy  had  received  so  fo^ 
midable  a  blow  as  has  been  nven  to  the  Directory  by  the  victory 
of  the  Nile; — that  its  fleets  had  been  disgraced  and  defeated,  in 
different  expeditions  against  the  British  Empire — ^that  its  fairest 
provinces  were  in  revolt; — that  its  subjects  wfere  universally  dis- 
contented ;^4hat  its  commerce  was  extinguished; — its  revenue 
destroyed; — and  its  finances,  by  the  confessions  of  its  ableat 
financiers,  in  a  state  of  utter  and  irrecoverable  ruin  and  bank- 
ruptcy;— that  against  the  monardiy,  thus  situated,  a  general  spirit 
was  rifling  in  Europe: — ^I  will  mippose  that  under  wese  eircum 
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stttnces,  the  miittetenr  of  thki  coantiy  bad  cotoe  down  to  Htm 
House,  and  suggested  the  propriety  of  such  a  measure  of  abjura* 
tion  and  self-denial  as  is  now  under  consideration:  and  I  will  ask 
— -^bat  would  have  been  the  clamour  raised  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Hou8e?-^bow  pointedly  would  the  question  have  been  put  to 
ministers,  **  What  are  you  doing?  Why  do  you  interfere  to  ar- 
rest the  downfisdl  of  this  detestable  tyranny?  Look  on  only — do 
nothing— 4uid  it  will  fall  of  itself.  What  business  is  it  of  yours 
to  rescue  from  destruction  a  power,  so  inordinate  in  its  ambition, 
and  so  hostile  to  the  happiness  of  Europe!'' 

Such  would  hare  been  the  language  that  we  should  hare  heard, 
if  the  monarchy  of  France  had  been  the  object  of  forbearance, 
and  if  ministers  had  been  the  persons  to  advise  us  to  forbear.  1 
will  not  press  similar  interrogations  in  such  a  way  as  to  impute  to 
any  gentleman  improper  and  unjustifiable  partialities: — but  I  can- 
not help  asking,  whether  the  present  gevemment  of  France  be 
indeed  one,  which  has  deserved  so  well  of  this  country, — ^which, 
to  take  the  question  more  candidly,  has  deserved  so  well  of 
France, — ^which,  in  the '  still  more  large  and  liberal  cant  of  the 
day,  has  deserved  so  well  of  humanity — as  that  we  should  feel 
ourselves  called  upon  to  take  so  extraordinary  a  step  in  its  behalf? 
And  I  would  farther  ask,  whether, — ^whatever  be  the  present  de- 
gree of  weakness  or  stability  in  the  government  of  France  (upon 
which  I  give  no  opinion) — ^whether  the  effect  of  this  motion 
must  not  be  to  prop  its  power,  and  to  come  to  the  aid  of  its  un- 

B)pularity?  whether,  with  this  vote  of  security  in  one  hand,  the 
irectory  might  not  boldly  hold  out  the  Gazette  of  Lord  Nel- 
•on's  victory  in  the  other,  and  call  upon  the  people  of  France  to 
balance  what  had  been  lost  with  what  had  been  gained? 

But  admitting,  for  the  argument's  sake,  the  object  of  the  hon- 
ourable gentleman's  motion  to  be  advantageous  to  this  country; 
it  would  remain  to  be  seen  how  far  that  object  is  clearly  express- 
ed or  understood,  and  how  far  the  means  which  he  suggests  are 
oaleukted  for  attaining  it  The  honourable  gentleman  takes  credit 
to  himself  for  not  limiting  or  defining  in  any  decree,  the  nature 
or  terms  of  the  peace  ^ich  it  is  the  duty  of  His  Majesty's  min- 
isters to  conclude.  If  he  had  not  mentioned  this  omission  as  a 
point  on  which  he  takes  credit  to  himself,  it  is  that  which  I  should 
have  been  tempted  to  select  for  peculiar  disapprobation.  It  seems 
to  me  at  least  a  new  and  unusual  course  of  policy,  instead  of  de- 
fining the  end,  to  contract  the  means  of  action.  It  would  have 
seemed  more  natural  and  more  fair,  to  say  beforehand,  ^  Such  or 
such  is  the  peace  with  which  the  country  would  be  contented, 
and  which  would  be  consistent  with  its  security  and  interests; 
but  the  mode  of  arriving  at  that  peace,  is  what  must  be  left  for 
His  MajMty's  mioiBtBrs  to  devise:" — ^this  surely  would  be  fairer 
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tiwi  to  BAjj  in  the  langiuige  of  tin  present  motion,  <^I  wiB  not 
tell  you  what  peace  you  ought  to  make;'--biit  I  will  take  from 
]^u  one  g^^eat  instrument  for  making  any  peace  at  alL^' 

By  this  motion  what  advice  do  you  giro  to  ministers,  or  what 
control  do  you  impose  on  them?  Year  advice  is  certainly  not 
worth  much^ — when  you  only  tell  them  how  they  shall  not  pro- 
eeed;  but  say  nothing  of  how  they  riiall  proceed,  or  whither  tnep^ 
shall  go.  Your  control  cannot  be  very  effectual, — since  it  is  they^  it 
seems,  after  all,  who  are  to  remain  the  judges  of  what  is  *^  con« 
fflrtent  with  the  security  and  interests'^  c^  Great  Britain.  These 
ii^erests  and  this  security  must  necessarily  be  considered  with  re- 
lation to  the  diJBferenf  cireumstances  of  the  enemy  and  of  Europe. 
What  mij^t  be  a  secure  peace  for  Great  Britain  with  France  re- 
duced in  power,  and  Europe  at  liberty, — ^would  no  doubt  be 
highly  unsafe  against  France  in  her  present  state  of  force  and  ag- 
grandizement, with  great  part  of  Europe  at  her  feet,  and  the  re- 
sources of  other  nations  at  her  disposaL  It  is  equally  clear,  that 
it  would  be  more  difficult  (or  us,  single  and  unassisted,  to  extort 
from  Franoe  such  terms  as  would  be  consistent  with  our  interests, 
than  to  obtain  the  same  terms,  if  backed  by  a  powerful  confede- 
racy in  Europe.  The  declaration  conveyed  to  France  by  this 
motion,  that  we  are  determined,  at  all  events,  to  treat  singly^ 
would  D^uraily  inflame  her  pride,  and  increase  her  demands;. 
The  dediaration  that  we  make  no  common  cause  with  other  na- 
tions, would  necessarily  place  those  nations  at  her  mercy,  or  on 
her  ^de.  The  efiect  of  the  joootion  must,  therefore,  be  to  dimin* 
iatk  alike  the  probable  advantages  of  t^  peace  to  be  obtained,  and 
our  power  of  obtaining  it  It  prescribes  a  more  difficult  end  to 
be  accomplished,  with  less  efficacious  means.  At  the  same  time,, 
it  does  not  tend  to  hasten  the  conclusion  of  even  such  a  peace,  as 
with  such  means  mig^t  possibly  be  obtained;  for  it  leaves  minis- 
ters at  liberty  to  oonchide  no  peace,  which  they  do  not  think 
'^consistent  with  the  security  and  interests''  of  the  country: — 
and  if  they  should  choose  to  think,  (whidhi  they  very  probaUy 
and  very  laudably  mif^t),  that  no  peace  would  deserve  this  diarw 
aeter,  idiich  diould  not  provide  for  the  safety  of  Etitope; — y/vhsX 
assurance  does  this  motion  give  you  against  a  hopeless  prolong 
tion  of  the  war? 

Sir,  the  hon.  genH^aan's  purpose,  if  I  at  all  comprehend  it,  re- 
quired that  he  should  have  made  the  latter  part  of  his  motion  at 
distinct  as  the  beginning.  If  he  had  done  so, — ^if  he  had  fairly 
stated  the  idea  whioh  he  has  in  his  own  mind, — I  apprehend  that, 
instead  of  the  circumlocution  of  a  peace  '^  consistent  with  security 
and  interests,''  &c*,  we  should  have  heard  of  a  separate  peace. 
I  ccmfess^  that  this  was  what  I  was  prepared  to  expect  I  expect- 
ed it  the  rathar,  from  comparing  the  general  reasoning  of  the  hon. 
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gentkiman  with  respect  to  Mparatjs  tMir,— -(with  what  is  reportej 
to  have  been  said  upon  the  same  topic  in  another  place  by  a  noble 
statesman  of  great  consideration  and  celebrity — a  statennany  iiriio 
to  a  life  of  political  activity  has  had  the  advai^age  of  adding  an 
age  of  retirement  and  reflection.  This  great  authority^  (I  under* 
stand)  recommended,  as  the  only  sort  of  war  that  suited  the  cir- 
cumstances of  this  country^ — a  tight,  snug,  little,  domestic  wn*; 
in  which  our  exertions  should  be  confined  at  home;  in  which  we 
should  not  stretch  an  arm  beyond  the  circumference  of  our  own 
dominions,  but  should  sit  down  with  our  navy  coUected  about  ub, 
and  turn  round  upon  our  own  axis,  without  reference  to  the  rest 
of  the  world.  The  main  advantage  stated  as  likely  to  result  from 
this  system  was,  that  our  sailors  would  spend  their  toctges  <U 
home: — ^the  noble  statesman  ought  to  have  added,  to  heighten  the 
glowing  picture,  that  they  would  spend  them  in  exciseable  com^ 
modities.  This  system, of  separate  war  was  evidently  calculated 
to  lead  ultimately  to  separate  peace:  as,  indeed,  its  illustrious  pro- 
mulgator avowed.  I  imagined  that  the  hon«  gentleman,  in  adopt- 
ing the  premises  of  the  noble  stat^man,  must  be  prepared  like- 
wise to  adopt  his  conclusion.  I  should  certainly  disapprove  of 
both — because  I  cannot  but  apprehend  that  a  war  so  very  like 
peace,  would  lead  to  a  peace  that  would  be  very  like  war— ^at  a 
contest  (if  contest  it  might  be  called)  in  which  we  should  be 
afraid  to  employ  our  forces,  would  lead  to  a  pacification  at  which 
we  should  be  afraid  to  disband  them.  And  this  opinion  I  venture 
to  entertain,  in  opposition  to  such  hi^h  authority;  because  I  think 
I  have  on  my  side  the  etern|l  and  immutable  truth,*— that  the  ob- 
jects of  human  desire  are  attainable  only  by. human  exertion;— 
'that  never  yet  did  inaction  beget  repose,  or  a  want  of  energy  and 
spirit  secure  permanent  and  unmolested  tranquillity. 

The  system  of  separation,  however,  is  defended  upon  another 

ground.  .  It  is  conceded  with  great  candour,  that  the  conduct  of 
ranee  is  very  bad;  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  contended,  that  the 
other  powers  of  Europe  are  vexy  bad,  too;  and  that  the  less  we 
have  to  do  with  either  of  them,  the  better.  I  must  take  leave, 
Sir,  in  the  Arst  place,  to  observe  upon  the  affectation  which  has 
grown  up  among  those  who  argue  against  the  war,  of  pairing  off  / 
the  enormitiea^of  France  against  the  imputed  crimes  of  regular 
governments.  No  sooner  is  any  fresh  act  of  atrocity,  cruelly, 
perfidy,  or  injustice,  on  the  part  of  the  French  Republic,  brou^t 
forward  in  argument,  than  recourse  is  had  to  some  stale  trite  tofic 
of  declamation,  which  has  been  used  a  hundred  and  a  hundred 
times  against  Russia,  Prussia,  Austria,  or  the  old  govertoient  of 
France.  During  Robespierre's  reign,  the  favourite  pair  for  every 
one  of  his  noyades,  and  fusillades,  his  crowded  dungeons,  and 
sweeping  executions^ — ^was  the  imprisonment  of  Lafayette!  The 
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pattitioa  of  Poland,  tool^a  measure  which  I  have  no  thoughts 
of  justifyinsb)  against  how  many  detestable,  impious,  and  tyranni- 
^eal  outrages,  invasions,  confiscations,  rapines,  and  massacres  of  the 
French  goyemment,  has  not  the  partition  of  Poland  been  cited  as 
a  pi^lell  It  has  really.  Sir,  been  called  into  service  so  often,  that 
it  ought  no  longer  to  be  considered  as  kpair.  It  is  time  to  agree, 
that,  at  least,  in  any  future  enormities  of  France,  she  shall  not 
have  a  set-off  in  the  partitiiHi  of  Poland. 

But,  after  all,  to  wluit  does  this  argument  at  best  amount?  The 
world  is  a  had  world,  and  we  are,  therefore,  to  withdraw  our- 
selves from  it  Good: — ^if  this  were,  indeed,  practicable;  if  it  re- 
mained for  us  to  choose  wheth^  we  would  make  a  part  of  this 
world  or  no; 

<*  If  Heav'n  would  make  us  sach  another  world 

Of  one  entire  and  perfect  chrysolite," 

where  all'  should  be  pure,  and  p^ect,  and  without  a  flaw.  But 
if  we  are,  in  spite  of  ourselves,  compelled  to  belong  to  the  world 
in  which  we  are  placed,  I  know  not  whether  it  be  not  more  manly, 
more  statesman-like,  and  more  virtuous,  too,  to  make  the  best  of 
it; — ^to  do  what  we  can  with  the  materials  which  we  have;  and  to 
endeavour  to  work  out  our  own  happiness,  even  though  we  should 
not  be  able  to  separate  and  disconnect  it  from  the  happiness  of  our 
feUow  creatures. 

I  think  this  is  a  more  rational  conduct  than  the  sort  of  national 
secession  which  the  hon.  gentleman's  motion  goes  to  recommend.. 
I  know  of  no  justifiable  reason  for  such  a  secession, — I  can  con<>' 
eeive  no  motive  for  it,  consistent  with  true  sense  of  right,  and 
just  dignity  of  character.  I  know  not  how  we  could  reconcile  it 
to  ourselves  (if  it  were  practicable)  to  withdraw  into  gloomy  sol- 
itude, and  "grim  repose :''  while  we  have  talents  which  God  has 
given  us  fdur  the  benefit  of  our  fellow  creatures,  and  while  we 
have  a  station  which  affords  us  an  opportunity  of  employing  those 
talents  to  that  purpose.  It  is  not  under  such  circumstances  that  I 
can  conceive  it  to  be  excusable,  to  indulge  a  whim,  and  fretful- 
ness,  and  peevishness  of  temper,  from  personal  spleen  and  petty 
reaentmaB^  because  every  thing  ^oes  not  go  exactty  as  we  would 
have  it  I  can  conceive  no  cause,  except  sullen  discontent,  and 
disappointed  ambition,  which  could  lead  us  to  abjupe  communion 
with  mankind.  .  For  discontent,  as  a  nation,  God  be  thanked,  we 
have  no  ground!  Ours  has  been  a  generous  ambition,  and  it  has 
not  been  disappointed,  so  far  as  we  are  ourselves  concerned;  but 
it  looks  to  larger  and  more  elevated  objects,— to  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  the  world.  K,  indeed,  a  full  gratification  of  ambi- 
tious views  were  a  sufiScient  reason  for  retirement,  we  might  fair- 
ly and  pitHidly  retire^  and  say,  with  truth  and  confidence,  that  we 
have  acted  our  part    If  we  had  undertaken  the  war  for  territorial 
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aggruidisenisnV-^f  we  had  been  impelM  to  it  by  a  iMni^ 
naval  glory^-^^^e  migbt^  indeed,  ait  down  oontanted  with  oar 
•conquesta,  when  there  ia  aeareely  any  thiag  left  us  to  aoquire;  we 
might  paiiae,  ai^ted  with  Tictory,  when,  we  h«:pe  no  longer  an 
enemy  to  subdue.  But  we  did  net  undertake  the  war  for  tbeae 
objects.  Undertake  it,  indeed  we  did  in  no  aenae:  it  was  tort&i 
upon  us  by  the  aggression  and  ambition  of  our  enemy^  we  were 
eompelled  to  engage  in  it  for  oar  aafety  and  defence,— net  in  lo» 
cat,  partial,  and  in^ilated  points,  but  in  those  points  in  which  oui 
safety  is  connected  and  bound  up  with  the  safety,  honour,  and  in 
terests  of  Europe. 

<^  But  what,"  say  the  gentlemen  on  the  odier  aide  of  the  Hoase^ 
*^  is  the  distinct  olfect  for  which  we  are  engaged?"*-'€lentleinen 
put  this  question,  as  if  an  object  were  a  corporeal  substance;  as 
if  it  was  something  tangible,  something  that  could  be  taken  in  the 
hand  and  laid  upon  your  table,  and  turned  round  and  round  be* 
fore  them  for  accurate,  ocular  examination.  In  this  sense  I  pro* 
fess  myself  perfectly  unable  to  satisfy  th^n.  But  do  they  mean 
something  less  precise  than  this,  (though  scarcely  less  so) — the 
statement  of  some  one  distinct  term,  the  obtaining  of  which  is  to 
be  settled  beforehand  as  a  sine  qua  mm  condition  of  peace?  If 
they  do  mean  this,  are  they  really  prepared  to  argue  that  such  a 
statement,  supposing  it  could  be  made,  would  be  politic,  would 
be  prudent,*^Tparticularly  with  a  view  to  the  feeilitating  or  accel-t 
erating  a  pacification?  Do  they  not  believe — 'is  it  not  evident^-^ 
that  if  it  luul  any  effect,  it  would  have  an  effect  exactly  the  con« 
trary?  Do  they  think  the  resolution  of  1707,  for  instance,  to 
which  I  have  already  referred,  had  a  tendency  to  promote,  or  to 
retard  peace?  That  resolution,  indeed,  we  know  was  not  adhered 
to.  Was  it  then  politic  to  have  passed  it?  Or,  would  the  gentle- 
men  be  contented  with  the  state^nent  of  an  object  to  which  we 
did  not  mean  to  adhere?  Would  they  gain  any  thing  by  this? 
Would  this  give  facility  to  peace,  or  vigour  to  war?  Would  it 
contribute  to  any  possible  purpose  that  could  be  in  any  way  ben- 
eficial to  the  coiJhtry  ? 

That  we  have  objects,  great  ^nd  momentous  objects,  in  our 
view,  there  is  no  man  that  must  not  feeL  I  can  have  no  diffical^ 
in  declaring,  that  the  most  complete  and  desirable  termination  <^ 
the  contest  would  be  the  deliverance  of  Ekirope.  I  am  told,  in*> 
deed,  that  there  are  persons  who  affect  not  to  understand  thie 
phrase;  who  think  there  is  scunething  confused,  sometMng  in- 
volved, something  of  studied  ambiguity  and  conceafanent  in  it  I 
cannot  undertake  to  answer  for  other  gentlemen's  powers  of  com* 
prehension.  The  map  of  Europe  is  before  tbemJ  I  can  only 
say,  that  I  do  not  admire  that  man's  intellects,  and  I  do  not  envy 
that  man's  feelings,  who  can  look  over  that  map  witfaoot  gaiter- 
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lag  some  notkm  of  ^at  is  meant  by  the  deliverance  of  Europe. 
I  do  not  oivy  tint  mm^s  feeUngs,  who  can  bdioM  the  safferings 
•f  Switcorland,  and  who  derives  from  that  si^t  no  idea  of  what 
is  meaoit  hy  the  deliverance  of  Europe^  I  do  not  envy  the  feel- 
ings of  that  man,  who  can  look  without  emotion  at  Italy, — ^plun* 
di^edy  insulted,  trampled  upon,  eschausted,  covered  with  ridicule^ 
and  horror,  and  devastation; — ^who  can  look  at  all  this,  and  be  at 
a  loss  to  guess  what  is  meant  by  the  deliverance  of  Europe  ?  As 
Utde  do  I  envy  the  feelings  of  tiliat  man,  who  can  view  the  peopk 
of  the  Netherlands  driven  into  insurrection,  land  struggling  for 
Aeir  fireedom  against  the  heavy  hand  of  a  merciless  tyranny, 
without  entertaining  any  suspicion  of  what  may  be  the  sense  of 
tht  word  deliverance.  Does  such  a  man  contemplate  HoUand 
nroaning  under  arbitrary  oppressions  and  exactions  ?  Does  he  turn 
his  eyes  to  Spain  trembling  at  the  nod  of  a  foreign  master?  And 
does  the  word  deliverance  still  sound  unintelligibly  in  his  ear? 
Has'  he  heard  of  the  rescue  and  salvation  of  Naples,  by  the  ap- 
pearance and  the  triumphs  of  the  British  fleet?  Does  he  know 
that  the  monarchy  of  Naples  maintains  its  existence  at  the  sword's 
point?  And  is  his  understanding,  and  is  his  heart,  still  impenetra«> 
Ue  to  the  sense  and  meaning  of  the  deliverance  of  Europe? 

Sir,  that  we  shall  succeed  in  effecting  this  general  deliverance^ 
I  do  not  pretend  to  a£Srm.  That  in  no  possible  case  we  should 
^y  down  our  arms  and  conclude  a  peace  before  it  is  fully  effect- 
ed, I  do  not  mean  to  argue.  But  that  this  is  the  object  which  we 
oxif^  to  have  in  view,  even  if  we  look  to  our  own  safe^  only, — 
that  of  tins  we  ought  to  accomplish  as  much  as  our  means,  our 
power,  our  exertions,  our  opportunities  will  allow, — ^I  do  most 
anxiously  contend.  If  circumstances  should  unhappily  arise  to 
make  the  attainment  of  the  object  hopeless,  it  will  be  time  enourii 
when  they  do  arise,  to  give  up  the  hopes  of  attaining  it: — ^but  do 
not  let  us  run  before  misfortune,  do  not  let  us  presume  disappoint- 
ittent,  and  anticipate  the  necessity  of  disgrace! 

But  it  is  contended  and  justly  contended,  that  the  deliverance 
of  Europe  cannot  be  effected  by  our  exertions  Slone:  and  that^ 
imless  <kher  powei*8  are  sincerely  disposed  to  co-operate,  we 
are  setting  out  on  a  romantic  and  sJlMurd  and  imiR*acticable  enter- 
prise, wfhich  we  have  neither  any  chance  of  accomplishing,  nor 
any  doty  or  call  to  undertake.  I  perfectly  agree,  that  if  other 
powers  are  not  disposed  to  co-operate,  we  have  no  reasonable 
ciiance  of  succeeding  to  the  extent  of  our  wishes.  But  I  cannot 
help  asking,  at  the  same  time — ^If  ih&e  be  no  such  disposition  on 
•  the  part  of  other  powers,  where  is  the  use,  or  what  is  the  neces- 
sity for  the  hon.  gentleman's  motion?  Why  need  parliament  in-^ 
tekae  to  prevent  His  Miyesty's  ministers  from  taking  advantage 
of  da^iositions  which  do  not  exist,  and  from  aecepting  co«opera 
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tton  which  will  not  be  offered?  Biitif^  oa  fiie  other  hand,  the 
powers  of  Europe,  or  any  of  them,  are  iwdy  to  do  their  part  td 
'  wards  the  common  salvation,  and  want  but  our  countenance  and 
encouragement  to  begin;  if  the  train  is  laid, — ^if  the  sparks  of  en- 
mity and  resentment,  which  the  aggressions  of  France  have  kin- 
dled in  every  nation  throughout  Europe,  want  but  our  breath  to 
blow  them  into  conflagration;  is  it  the  dictate  of  our  duty,  our  hii- 
terest,  or  our  feelings,  to  save  France  from  destruetiony— and  by 
a  coarse  and  hasty  proceeding,  like  that  which  is  now  recom* 
mended  to  us,  to  throw  a  wet  blanket  on  the  flames? 

If,  however,  the  cooperation  of  allies  should  be  offered,  we 
are  called  upon  to  receive  them  with  suspicion  and  distrust;  and 
to  be  assured,  from'  the  fate  of  former  confederacies,  from  the 
manner  in  which  we  have  been  duped  and  deceived  heretofore, 
that  no  fidelity  to  engagements,  and  no  consistency  of  conduct,  is 
to  be  expected  from  the  continental  powers.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  rather  a  hard,  unfair,  and  hasty  judgment  When  it  is 
contended,  that  because  Austria  and  Prussia  have  been  unfaithful 
to  our  alliance,  and  have  made  peace  at  different  times  in  a  man- 
ner equally  inconsistent  with  their  engagements  and  their  inter- 
ests,— Russia  and  the  Porte  must,  theraore,  be  considered  as 
equally  faithless,  equally  worthless  allies,  as  powers  on  whom  no 
r^iance  can  be  placed,  and  from  whose  exertions  no  advantage 
can  be  expected; — ^when  the  errors  of  the  guilty  are  thus  made  to 
fiimish  a  ground  of  presumption  against  the  innocent;-^I  have 
too  mucli  respect  for  the  hon.  gentteman,  to  say,  that  he  reasons 
fidsely,  or  feebly;  but  I  must  say,  that  if  I  had  ever  happened  to 
meet  with  such  a  train  of  reasoning,  upon  any  other  subject,  in 
any  other  place,  I  should  have  had  little  hesitation  in  condemning 
it  as  illogical  and  inconclusive.  Of  the  treatment,  indeed,  which 
the  Ottoman  Porte  receives,  I  think  we  have  some  reason  to  com- 
plain. Gentlemen  seem  to  think  that  when  they  have  quoted  the 
words  of  His  Majesty's  speech,  ^  the  vigour  and  decision  of  the 
Ottoman  Porte,"  they  have  entirely  settled  the  question;  that 
Aey  have  stated  something  obviously  and  palpably  absurd  and  ri- 
diculous:— and  the  smile  with  which  this  quotation  is  received  by 
diose  who  flurround  them,  must  verv  much  encourage  them  in 
that  idea.  They  seem  to  diink,  that  because  the  Grand  Seignior 
wears  a  long  beard  and  a  long  gown,  and  is  altogether  a  figure 
such  as  we  are  not  accustomed  every  day  to  contemplate,— to  ex- 
pect vigour  and  decision,  or  good  sense  or  sound  policy  from  him, 
IS  an  expectation  in  the  hiriiest  degree  wild  and  fimtastical. 

I  cannot,  for  my  life,  bring  myself  to  understand  where  all  tiik 
ridicule  lies.  I  know  not  why  the  Grand  Seignior  should  not 
take  as  correct  a  view  of  his  interests,  as  any  other  power  whose 
eus^ms  may  be  more  conformable  to  our  own.    I  am  sure  that 
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the  Dedarstion  (whieh  we  luive  all  seen)  of  the  motives  which 
have  goidted  the  conduct  of  the  Porte,  is  as  able  and  masterly  a 
composition,  as  correct  in  principles  of  justice,  and  as  sound  in 
principles  of  policy,  as  any  state  paper  that  ever  was  published 
by  any  cabinet  of  Europe.  And  if  the  dress  and  decorations  of 
the  Turk  be  all  that  stnkes  the  hon.  gentleman  as  ridiculous: — I 
know  not  why  I  should  forbear  to  take  the  benefit  that  might  re- 
sult to  my  arguments,  from  caUihg  your  attention  to  the  antic 
mummeries  and  tri-coloured  trumpery  of  the  enlightened  Execu- 
tive Directory  of  France.  But  I  know,  if  I  were  to  do  so.  Sir,  I 
Aould  be  censured  as  illiberal,  unphilosophical,  and — (there  is  an- 
other word  in  fiftshion,  which  I  had  almost  forgotten) — uncandid. 
Allow  me.  Sir,  only  to  claim  the  same  candour  and  liberality  for 
the  Turk. 

fiut  your  Turk  is  a  Mahometan,  it  seems,  and,  therefore,  an 
ally  not  fit  for  a  Christian! — ^I  do  not  know,  Sir;  but  an  alliance 
with  a  Mahometan  may  be  as  good  as  a  peace  with  an  Atheist; 
the  sanction  of  its  engagements  may,  perhaps,  be  as  sacred,  and 
its  stipulations  as  likely  to  be  fulfilled. 

But  he  is  a  sluggish  Turk;  slow  to  anger,  and  hard  to  be  driven 
into  action.  If  uiat  be  his  character,  what  must  be  the  provoca- 
tions which  have  roused  him! 

But  then  comes  the  worst  of  all: — ^the  Turks  and  Russians  are 
naturaHy  enemies;  and  yet  here  we  find  them  most  unnatorally  al- 
lied together  against  a  common  enemy.  In  the  first  place,  Sir,  it  is 
a  little  hard,  that,  when  in  favour  of  France,  all  notions  of  received 
and  establshed  policy,  and  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  are 
to  be  utterly  disr^arded,  and  put  out  of  the  question — ^there  is 
yet  to  be  no  comhination  against  France,  but  upon  principles 
strictly  conformable  to  them.  But,  after  all,  what  is  there  in  this 
argument?  What  does  it  prove, — ^but  that  the  aggressions  of 
France  have  been  so  multiplied,  so  various,  and  so  extraordinary, 
as  to  unite  against  her  powers  the  most  opposite  in  natore  and  in 
interest,  as  to  make  the  necessity  of  resistance,  and  the  duty  of 
self-preservation  supersede  every  narrower  consideration,  every 
motive  of  more  particular  and  contracted  policy. 

Did  gentlemen  suppose,  then,  that  there  is  such  a  magic  force 
in  the  hostili^  of  France,  that  if  she  attacks,  at  the  same  time, 
two  powers,  naturally  enemies  to  each  other,  the  recollection  of 
tiieir  previous  hostili^  shall  deprive  each  of  them  of  the  capacity 
of  self-defence  ?  Did  any  body  ever  see,  or  hear,  or  read  of  an  in- 
stance of  such  rooted,  and  unconquerable,  and  unreasonable  antip- 
athy ?  Can  they  conceive  this  in  individual  instances?  If  a  man 
comes  aflsinst  me  with  a  sword  stained  with  the  blood  of  my  ene- 
mVy  am  I,  therefpre,  to  make  no  resistance  to  his  attack? 

For  our  old  allies,  however,  it  is  taken  for  granted,  that  no 
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apology  can  be  made.  No  good  reason  (it  is  contended)  can  te 
given,  why  thty  should  not  be  more  worthy  of  our  confidence, 
more  steady  to  our  interests  and  their  own,  than  they  have  proved 
themselves  in  the  former  confederacy.  The  honourable  gentle* 
man  has  anticipated  an  argument  which  he  is  apprehensive  may 
be  drawn  from  the  change  of  circumstances  in  Europe,  and  from 
the  conviction  which  is  grown  up  within  this  last  year,  respecting 
the  real  views  and  intentions  of  France.  This  argument  the  ho- 
nourable gentleman  has  anticipated,  and  declares  he  sees  nothing 
in  it  The  honourable  gentleman  is  right  in  his  anticipation.  I 
certainly  am  disposed  to  use  this  argument;  and  I  certainly  am 
equally  disposed  to  difier  from  the  honourable  gentleman  as  to 
its  force  and  validity. 

I  would  ask  the  honourable  gentleman,  I  would  ask  every  man 
in  the  House,  whether  he  does  not  know — personally  and  inti- 
mately know — many  individuals  in  this  country,  the  whole  course 
and  current  of  whose  ideas,  with  respect  to  France,  have  of  late 
been  entirely  changed  ?  Does  he  not  believe  that  the  invasion  of 
Switzerland,  for  instance,  that  the  profligate,  swindling  transaction 
with  America,  that  the  event  of  the  negotiation  at  Laale,  worked 
a  great  change  in  the  public  mind  in  this  country?  Is  not  the  ho<* 
nourable  gentleman  acquainted  with  great  and  illustrious  converts 
among  what  some  pes  ions  have  deemed  the  most  able,  the  most 
enlightened,  and  most  espectable  characters  of  the  age?  And  by 
what  rule,  either  of  jui&dce  or  of  reason,  does  the  honourable  gen-> 
tleman  propose  to  limit  the  benefits  of  experience  to  his  own 
eountrymen  alone?  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  statesmen  of  Aus- 
tria  or  of  Prussia  may  have  caught  some  light  from  what  has 
passed  upon  the  continent  of  Europe?  May  not  Baron  Thugut  or 
Count  Haugwitz  have  declared  (though  not,  perhaps,  in  a  public 
tavern,)  at  Berlin  or  Vienna,  that  "  France  has  thrown  off  the 
mask,  if  ever  she  wore  it?''  Would  not  they  be  to  be  bdieved  if 
they  had  made  such  a  declaration?  Is* there  any  thing  that  Aould 
make  their  profession  incredible,  and  their  conviction  suspicious? 
Or  is  it  to  the  enlightened  wisdom,  to  the  penetrating  and  perspit 
cacious  sagacity,  to  the  firm  and  inflexible  virtue  of  our  patriot 
statesmen  alone,  that  we  would  confine  the  plea  of  credulity,  and 
restrict  the  privilege  of  recantation? 

I,  Sir,  do  not  see  the  justice  of  such  a  restriction  and  limits^ 
'  tion:  and  I  confess  I  should  try  the  sincerity  of  such  a  recanta<- 
tion  by  one  test  alone;  by  observing  whether  or  not  it  were  fol- 
lowed by  any  act  that  corresponded  with  its  spirit  and  its  meaning. 
It  has  been  observed  by  ancient  philosophers,  that  if  virtue  could 
be  brought  to  perfection  and  consummation  in  any  human  mind, 
the  possessor  of  it  would  stiU  be  an  imperfect  creature,  iciafinuch 
ts  the  consciousness  of  his  owi^  excellence  would  weaken  in  him 
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one  of  the  fir^  and  most  amiable  qualities  of  human  nature-^the 
indulgence  for  the  frailties  of  his  fellow  creatures.  It  is,  I  sup- 
pose, from  some  such  cause  as  this,  that  the  gentlemen  on  the 
Other  side  of  the  House  show  themselres  so  little  indulgent  to 
tile  failings  and  etrors  of  our  •allies.  Conscious  that  nothing  of 
French  artifice,  or  French  wickedness,  could  deceive  or  impose, 
tipon  them,  they  cannot  forgive  the  folly  and  stupidity  of  those 
who  have  sufiered  themselves  for  a  moment  to  be  so  deluded: 
nay,  they  are  hardly  content  to  ascribe  the  delusion  to  folly;  but 
are  forward  to  insinuate  a  suspicion  of  sympathy  and  fellow-feeling 
with  France. 

We,  Sir,  who  have  not  the  same  consciousness  of  infallibility  in 
ourselves,  are  naturally  averse  from  such  suspicion,  and  more  dis- 
posed to  make  good-natured  allowances.  And  I  protest,  for  one, 
that  if  the  ministers  whom  I  havie  mentioned.  Baron  Thugut,  and 
Count  Haugwitz, — nay,  if  even  their  masters,  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  had  pledged  themselves  yet 
deeper  to  a  mistaken  opinion  of  France; — if  the  forms  of  the 
House  had  admitted  of  their  being  brought  to  your  bar,  and  there, 
Sir,  before  God  and  the  country,  swearing  upon  their  oaths  and 

rn  their  honour,  that  they  believed — ^nay,  swearing  that  they* 
a3rs  t^ould  continue  to  believe, — ^that  the  government  of  France 
Was  the  gentlest,  quietest,  purest,  noblest,  faithfullest,  best  of  go- 
vernments;— that  it  abhorred  and  detested,  above  all  things,  the 
idea  of  foreign  interference  with  the  government  of  other  coun- 
tries;— ^that  the  character  of  the  Directory  had  something  in  it 
of  peculiar  candour,  ingenuity  and  openness; — ^that  they  (the  wit- 
nesses) spoke  to  these  facts  from  their  own  certain  knowledge, — 
for  that  they  had  lived  upon  terms  of  the  most  confidential  inter- 
course with  the  Directory,  and  their  communications  had  been  al- 
most entirely  upon  subjects  of  a  political  nature: — If,  I  say.  Sir, 
Such  had  been  the  testimonv  in  favour  of  France,  given  with  all 
the  solemnity  of  an  oath,  by  the  great  personages  to  whom  I  have 
referred; — I  should  yet  be  willing  to  allow  some  credit  to  their 
asservation,  if  they  were  now  to  come  forward  and  fell  us,  that 
the  circumstances  of  the  conduct  of  France  since  the  time  when 
fhis  testimony  was  given,  that,  above  all,  the  declarations  and  con- 
fessions of  France  herself  had  completely  changed  their  opinion; 
.  had  detected  the  fraud  which  had  been  practised  upon  their 
judgment,  and  had  convinced  them  of  the  profligacy,  the  atrocity, 
and  the  hypocrisy  of  the  Directory.  I  say.  Sir,  I  should  be  wil- 
ling to  give  full  credit  to  this  penitent  retraction.  I  should 
be  willing  even  to  profit  by  their  ofiers  of  future  co-operation 
against  France.  Nor  do  I  well  see  on  what  ground  the  honoura- 
ble gentiemen  could  reject  such  ofiers,  unless  they  are  prepared 
to  argue  (which  if  they  are,  on  their  own  judgments  be  the  re- 
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sponsibility, — I  do  not  presume  to  give  any  opinion  for  or  agsdnit 
such  a  proposition,)  that  ^'  no  man  who  has  once  been  contami- 
nated by  the  communion  of  French  principles, — ^who  has  been 
drawn,  however  innocently  or  mistakenly,  into  an  approbation 
and  encouragement  of  persons  acting  upon  these  principles, — can 
ever  again  be  a  sound  man.''  I,  for  my  part,  should  in  such  a 
case  incline  to  believe  the  recantation  sincere,  and  to  act' upon  it 
as  such; — unless,  indeed,  at  the  moment  of  making  it,  the  same 
person  were  to  say  to  me,  "  I  do  not,  however,  so  much  disap* 
prove  of  French  principles  in  themselves:  I  only  doubt  the  pro- 
priety of  their  application." — ^Then,  indeed,  I  admit,  that  I  should 
distrust  him  again  as  much  as  ever. 

So  much.  Sir,  as  to  the  particular  argument,  that  the  past  con- 
duct of  our  former  allies  ought  to  lead  us  to  withhold  all  credit 
from  their  future  professions.  There  is,  however,  another  and  a 
more  general  argument,  comprehending  alike  these  and  the  other 
powers  of  Europe;  which,  but  that  it  has  been  stated  by  the  hon- 
ourable gentleman,  I  should  really  have  thought  scarcely  worth 
confutation.  We,  it  seems — a  wise,  prudent,  reflecting  people — 
are  much  struck  with  all  the  outrages  that  France  has  committed 
upon  the  cpntinent;  but  on  the  powers  of  the  continent  itself,  no 
lasting  impression  has  been  made.  Is  this  probable  ?  Is  it  possi- 
ble ?  Is  it  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  the  contemplation  of  the 
wrongs  and  miseries  which  others  have  endured,  should  have 
worked  a  deeper  impression  upon  our  minds^  than  the  suffering 
of  those  miseries  and  wrongs  has  Uft  on  the  minds  of  those  upon 
whom  they  were  actually  inflicted  ? 

**  Serins  irritant  animos  demissa  per  aures, 
Quam  qucB  sunt  oculis  subjecta  ndelibus." 

Yet  the  echo  and  report  of  the  blows  by  which  other  countries^ 
have  fallen,  are  supposed  to  have  had  more  cfiect  upon  us,  than 
the  blows  themselves  produced  upon « the  miserable  victims  who 
sunk  beneath  them. 

The  pillage  and  bloody  devastation  of  Italy  strike  us  with  hor- 
ror;— ^but  Italy,  we  are  to  believe,  is  contented  with  what  has  be- 
fallen her.  The  insults  which  are  hurled  by  the  French  garrison 
from  the  walls  of  the  citadel  of  Turin  rouse  resentment  in  our 
breasts;  but  have  no  effect  on  the  feelings  of  the  Piedmontese. 
We  read  with  indignation  of  the  flag  of  Bernadotte  displayed  in 
mockery  and  insult  to  the  Emperor  and  his  subjects;  but  it 
flaunted  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  Vienna  without  exciting 
any  emotions  of  hatred  or  resentment  The  invasion  of  a  prov- 
ince of  a  friendly  power,  with  whom  they  had  no  cause  nor  pre- 
text for  hostility,  has  created  in  t^  a  decided  detestation  for  the 
anprincipled  hypocrisy  and  ambition  of  t^e  Directory;  but  the 
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OttoOMiii  Porte  sits  down  contented  with  the  Iom  of  Egypt;  feels 
no  injuiy,  and  desires  neither  reparation  nor  revenge. 

And  dien,  Sir,  the  wrongs  of  Switzerland!  They,  too,  are  cal- 
euhted  to  excite  an  interest  here;  but  the  Swiss  no  doubt  endure 
them  with  quiet  resignation,  and  contented  humility.  If,  after 
the  taking  of  Soleure,  the  venerable  magistrates  of  that  pUee 
were  first  paraded  round  the  town  in  barbarous  triumph,  and  af- 
tjerwards,  contrary  to  all  the  laws  of  war,  of  nations,  and  of  na* 
ture,  were  inhumanly  put  to  death;  if,  when  the  unoffending  town 
of  SioB  capitulated  to  the  French,  the  troops  were  let  loose  to 
revel  in  every  species  of  licentiousness  and  cruelty;— if  the 
women,  after  having  been  brutally  violated,  were  thrown  alive 
into  the  flames;  if,  more  recently,  when  Stantz  was  carried,  after 
a  short  but  vigorous  and  honourable  resistance,  such  as  would 
have  conciliated  the  esteem  of  any  but  a  French  conqueror,  the 
whole  town  was  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  the  ashes  quenched 
with  the  blood  of  the  inhabitants: — the  bare  recital  of  these  hor- 
rors and  atrocities  awakens  in  British  bosoms,  I  trust  it  does 
awaken,  I  trust  it  will  long  keep  alive,  an  abhorrence  of  the  na- 
tion and  name  of  that  people  by  whom  such  execrable  cruelties 
have  been  practised,  and  such  terrible  calamities  inflicted:  but  on 
the  Swiss  (we  are  to  understand)^  these  cruelties  and  calamities 
have  left  no  lasting  impression:  the  inhabitants  of  Soleure,  who 
followed,  with  tears  of  anguish  and  indignation,  their  venerated 
magistrates  to  a  death  of  terror  and  ignominy;  the  husbands  and 
Caithers  and  sons  of  those  wretched  victims  who  expired  in  tor- 
ture and  in  shame,  beneath  the  brutality  of  a  savage  soldiery  at 
Sion;  the  wretched  survivors  of  those  who  perished  in  the  ruins 
of  their  country  at  Stantz:  tJiey  all  felt  but  a  transient  pang: 
their  tears  by  this  time  are  dried;  their  rage  is  hushed;  their  re- 
sentment silenced:  there  is  nothing  in  /Aeir  feelings  which  can 
be  stimulated  into  honourable  and  effectual  action;  there  is  no 
motive  for  their  exertions,  upon  which  we  can  safely  and  perma- 
nently rely!  Sir,  I  should  be  ashamed  to  waste  your  time  by  ar- 
guing such  a  question. 

If,  however,  with  such  allies  as  there  is  a  probability  of  obtain- 
ing, with  such  a  chance  for  the  fidelity  and  stability  of  those  alli- 
ances, as  the  circumstances  which  I  have  mentioned  appear  to 
furnish,  we  are  yet  to  be  told  that  there  is  no  safety  in  such  a 
System;  it  may  be  worth  while  to  consider  very  shortly,  whether 
a  greats  degree  of  security  would  belong  to  a  separate  treaty  of 
peace  with  France  concluded  at  the  present  moment,  if  at  the 
present  moment  it  were  possible  to  conclude  it  I  certainly  have 
no  thoughts  of  troubling  you  at  length  upon  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, because  there  is  not  one  word  in  the  honourable  gentleman's 
speech  which  implies  the  belief  (it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  he 
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« 
eoiild  beUere)  that  any  peaee,  on  any  terma^  is  at  pfwci^t  wMm 
our  power. 

But  if  the  faith  of  other  powers  be  doubtful^  the  perfidy  of 
France  is  certain:  need  I  enumerate  the  several  instances  of  direct 
and  profligate  breach  of  faith  which  have  distinguished^  or  rather 
which  have  marked  in  almost  equal  degree,  every  diplomatic  act 
g(  the  French  Republic?  Need  I  recall  to  your  memory  bow  the 

Sreliminaries  of  Leoben  (first  granted  to  the  Emperor  to  extricate 
uonaparte  from  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  into  which  htS 
rashness  had  preeiiHtated  him)  were  withdrawn  and  cancelled  by 
the  French  government,  under  the  pretence  that  to  claim  the  ex-* 
ecution  of  them  was  to  impose  on  the  generosity  of  the  Repub 
Uc?  How  irr  their  room  was  substituted  the  treaty  of  Campc 
Formio  ?  And  how  the  treaty  of  Campo  Fonnio,  after  being  vio 
lated  in  innumerable  instances,  has  been  almost  distincUy  dbro- 

Sated  and  renounced  in  the  confederacies  at  Radstadt?  Need  J 
esire  you  to  recolidtt  the  fraud  and  violence  by  which  the 
French  took  possession  of  Venice,  and  the  shamdiess  injustice 
with  which  they  the  next  day  tranrferred  that  possession  to  the 
Ehnperor?  Need  I  return  again  to  Switoerland  to  remind  you 
that  the  invasion  of  that  devoted  country  was  the  work  not  of 
•  arms  so  much,  as  of  treaty;  that  the  way  for  pillage  and  devasta- 
tion was  opened  by  the  pretext  of  superintending  and  guarantee* 
ing  a  few  parliamentary  rrforms  t  Can  we  remember  these 
thines,  and  yet  pretend  to  doubt  if  we  shall  have  as  good  security 
for  the  fidelity  of  our  alhes  in  the  prosecution  of  the  contest,  as 
we  could  build  on  the  faith  of  France  for  its  safe  and  honourable 
termination  ? 

There  is  yet  another  point  of  view,  in  which  thi^  argument  may 
be  considered.  Let  us  compare  the  expectations  which  we  may 
be  allowed  to  form  of  our  alUes,  with  the  character  and  situation 
of  the  several  allies  of  France.  If  we,  in  renewing  the  great 
oonfederacy  of  tiie  powers  of  the  continent,  are  weaving  a  rope 
of  sand; — ^let  us  examine  whether  the  connexions  of  France  are 
bound  to  her  by  a  chain  which  nothing  can  loosen.  If  the  ground 
upon  which  we  stand  is  £aJse  and  hoUow,  let  us  see  whether  the 
aUiances  of  France  rest  upon  a  more  stable  and  solid  foundation. 
If  the  only  sure  foundafion  of  permanent  alliance  between  nations 
must  be  laid  in  community  of  interest  and  of  sentiment,  in  the  sense 
of  mutual  benefits,  or  in  the  interchange  of  protection  on  tiie  one 
side,  and  attachment  on  the  other: — let  us  look  round.  Sir,  amon^ 
the  states  which  are  immediately  connected  with  France:  let  us 
eicamine  the  benefits  which  they  dmve  from  her  friendship,  and 
it  will  not  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  affection  whidi  they  nuist 
owe  to  her  in  return.  Is  it  in  the  Cisalpine,  the  Roman,  the 
Ligurian  republics,  those  deformed  and  ricketty  children,  upoo 
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WfaMtt  the  niDtbir  rqwUic  has  kviflhed  so  much  of  her  ciure, — it 
it  in  these,  however  they,  may  bear  the  precious  resemblance  of 
theu*  parent,  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  fondness  of  filial  duty  and 
attachment?  Are  we  to  look  for  it  in  the  Cisalpine  Republic, 
whom,  in  preference  to  the  t>thers,  she  appears  to  have  selected 
te  a  liTing  snl^t  for  her  experiments  in  political  anatomy; 
whom  she  has  delivered  up  tied  and  bound  to  a  series  of  butch* 
mogy  bungling  philosophical  professors,  to  distort,  and  mangle^ 
aad  lop»  aod  stretch  its  limbs  into  all  sorts  of  fantastical  shapes, 
and  to  hunt  throuj^  its  palpitating  frame  the  vital  principle  of  re- 
publicanism? Is  the  infant  Homan  republic  so  ^tified  by  the 
present  which  France  has  made  to  it  of  five  consuls  instead  of 
two,  as  to  forget  all  the  miseries,  the  robbery,  the -confiscation, 
and  the  blood,  by  which  this  invaluable  acquisition  has  been  pur- 
chased }  Does  the  protection  which  she  has  a£brded  to  the  Ligu- 
nan  Republic,  entide  her  to  their  a£kctionate  acknowledgment 
aad  pioi»i  devotion?  Observe,  I  beg  of  you,  in  what  a  situation 
ibom  unfortunate  Ligmians  have  been  placed  by  her.  The!)r  are 
forced  into  acts^of  outrage  and  hostility  against  England.  We 
dedare  war  a^nst  them;---<md  such  is  their  confidence  in  the 
jHTOtection  of  France,  that  no  soon^  has  that  war  been  declared, 
than  they  come  crawling  upon  their  knees  to  implore  our  pity 
aad  forbetfance!  Unnatmral  Ligurians!  if  they  affe  not  thankfud 
for  such  MXk  instance  o£  the  parental  solicitude  of  France  for  their 
wel&ret 

Look  next  at  that  unfortunate  Prince,  whose  dominions  border 
upon  these  wretched  republics:  and  ask,  by  what  ties  of  gratitude 
is  the  filing  of  Sardinia  bound  to  his  aUy!  The  King  of  Sardinia, 
it  is  true,  has  not  yet  been  precipitated  from  his  throne;  but  he 
sits  there  with  the  sword  of  a  French  earrison  mispended  above 
his  head.  He  retains,  indeed,  the  style  and  title  of  King:  but 
there  is  a  French  Clkneral  to  be  viceroy  over  him.  A  prisoner  in 
his  own  capital,  surrounded  by  tiie  spies  and  agents,  and  hemmed 
in  by  the  arms  of  the  Direotory,  compelled  to  dismiss  from  his 
eouneib  and  his  presence  all  those  of  his  servants  who  were  most 
attached  to  his  person,  and  most  xealous  for  his  intereafts;  compel^ 
led  to  preach  daily  to  his  people,  the  mortifying  and  degrading 
lesson  of  that  patience  and  humility,'of  which  he  is  himself  a  me- 
bmeh^  example,  to  excuse  and  extenuate  the  insults  ofiered  by 
Us  aUies  to  his  sublets;  to  repress,  even  by  force,  the  resentment 
of  his  subjects  against  his  allies: — is  this  a  Mtuatton  in  which  the 
King  of  Sardinia  can  be  sujmosed  to  derive  comfort  firom  the  al« 
liance  of  France,  and  repay  it  with  thankfulness?  Would  he  not, 
even  if  this  were  to  be  the  extent  of  his  suffering  and  degrada* 
tion;  would  he  not,  if  he  inherits  the  spirit  of  his  great  ancestors^ 
if  their  blood  flows  in  his  vdns;  would  he  not  seize,  even  al  the 
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riak  of  hk  crown  and  of  his  life,  any  opportunity  that  mi|^t  h$ 
afforded  him,  to  emancipate  himself  from  a  connexion  so  burthen* 
aome,  to  shake  off  the  weight  of  a  friendiriiip  so  intolerable? 

But  he  well  knows  that  he  has  not  yet  suffered  all  that  is  pre- 
pared for  him.  He  knows  full  well  that  he  is  allowed  to  occupy 
even  this  shadowy  and  tottering  throne,  to  grasp  the  ^unred 
mockery"  of  a  sceptre,  only  so  long  as  he  shall  be  necessary  as 
purveyor  for  the  French  army  in  Itdy ;  or  until  it  shall  please  the 
ci^ricious  cruelty  of  his  tyrants  to  end  his  disgrace  by  annihila- 
tion.. Perhaps  the  supplies  for  a  campaign  may  be  more  readily 
procured  by  the  operations  of  a  regular  government,  than  they 
could  be  by  any  new  upstart  revolutionary  power,  in  a  country 
agitated  by  ^e  ferment  of  political  change.  Perhaps  the  lust  of 
destroying  may  overbear  this  prudential  consideration.  But,  at 
all  events,  the  war  in  Italy  once  over,  whether  it  be  in  tiie  tide 
of  victory,  or  in  the  ebb  and  reflux  of  defeat,  that  the  French  ar- 
mies return  through  Piedmont,  their  passage  will  alike  be  &tal  to 
this  unhappy  monarch  and  to  his  people;  they  will  equally  sweep 
away  with  them,  in  a  torrent,  whatever  remains  of  royalty  and 
of  established  government;  and  will  leave  behind  them  the  same 
wreck,  the  same  shapeless  ruins,  with  which  the  fair  face  of  the 
neighbouring  countries  is  already  encumbered  and  deformed. 

But,  perhaps,  with  more  powerful  and  more  respected  allies^ 
with  those  whose  names  were  brought  forward  with  such  a  dis- 
play and  ostentation  in  the  negotiation  at  Lisle,  as  inseparably 
connected  with  the  honour  and  interests  of  the  French  Republic; 
perhaps  with  Holland  and  with  Spain  a  greater  degree  of  forbear- 
ance has  been  observed;  i  more  friendly  and  liberal  intercourse 
has  been  established;  a  more  honourable  and  independent  system 
of  communication  has  been  maintained. 

The  friendship  of  Holland!  The  independence  of  Spain!  Is 
there  a  man  so  besotted  as  to  suppose,  that  there  is  one  hour  of 
peace  with  France  preserved  by  either  of  these  unhappy  coun- 
tries; that  there  is  one  syllable  of  friendship  uttered  by  them  to- 
wards France,  but  what  is  extorted  by  the  immediate  pressure,  or 
by  the  dread  and  terror  of  French  arms? — 

>**  moatb-honoar,  breath, 

Which  the  poor  heart  would  fiun  reftise,  but  dare  notl'* 

Have  the  regenerated  republic  of  Holland,  or  the  degraded 
monarchy  of  Spain,  such  reason  to  rejoice  in  the  protection  of  the 
French  Republic,  that  they  would  voluntarily  throw  themselves 
between  her  and  any  blow  which-  might  menace  her  existence? 
Holland  once  had  wealth,  had  industry,  had  commerce.  Where 
are  they  now?  Gone;  swallowed  up  in  the  all-devonring  ffulf  of 
French  bankruptcy.  Holland  once  had  flourishing  eolonies; 
tfaevn,  perhaps,  France  has  preserved  for  her.    The  flag  of  the 
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\  of  Frsnoe  is  Sjmg  at  Ceylon,  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Holland  had  once  a  navy,  a  navy  of  strength  and  gallan- 
try and  reputation,  a  navy  which  has  often  contended  even  witfi 
our  own,  and  contended  with  no  mean  exertion,  for  the  mastery 
of  the  sea?  Where  is  it  now  ?  Where  is  the  skill  which  directed, 
the  promptness,  courage,  and  vigour,  which  manned  it?  All  ut- 
terly des^yed  and  gone.'  The  baneful  touch  of  French  frater- 
nity has  blasted  the  reputation,  has  unmanned  the  strength,  has 
bowed  the  spirit,  of  the  people,  in  the  same  proportion  as  it  has 
exhausted  the  resources  of  the  country.  The  spirit  of  the  peo]rie 
is  bowed,  it  is  true;  but  let  us  trust  that  it  is  not  broken;  let  us 
hope  that,  if  an  opening  should  be  presented,  it  may  yet  sprins 
up  with  sudden  and  irresistible  violence,  to  the  astonishment  and 
overthrow  of  its  oppressors. 

Spain,  however,  it  may  be  said,  is  still  powerful,  and  still  a 
monarchy;  to  Spain,  therefore,  the  friendship  of  France  must 
have  been  offered  on  more  equal  and  durable  terms.  An  alliance 
with  a  Bourbon,  cemented  with  Bourbon  blood,  cannot  but  be 
lasting  I  look  at  Spain,  Sir,  and  it  must  be  owned  I  find  her 
still  a  monarchy:  she  has  not  yet  received  the  blessings  of  a  Di- 
rectory and  two  councils.  But,  I  confess,  I  perceive  no  one  of 
those  features  by  which  the  monarchy  of  Spain  hitf  heretofore 
been  distinguished.  I  see  nothing  of  power;  I  can  discover  noth- 
ing of  policy.  I  know,  that  to  be  engaged  in  an  impolitic  war, 
is  not  of  itself  an  unheard  of,  or  an  unaccountable  novelty.  Spain 
has,  no  doubt,  been  oflen  engaged,  as  well  as  other  powers,  in 
wars  of  pride,  in  wars  of  ambition,  in  wars  of  doubtfiil  or  mis- 
taken interest  In  an  absolute  monarchy,  too,  like  Spain,  it  must 
often  have  happened,  that,  in  matters  of  war,  or  alliance,  as  well 
as  of  internal  regulation  and  domestic  policy,  the  will  of  the 
prince,  guided  either  by  diallow  favouritism,  or  by  crooked  in- 
trigue, has  at  times  adopted  measures  prejudicial  to  the  welfare  of 
his  subjects.  A  powerful  and  haughty  nobility,  a  numerous  and 
hishly  privileged  clergy,  may,  at  other  times,  have  given  an  im- 
pulse to  the  direction  of  afiairs,  agreeable  only  to  their  own  preju- 
dices and  partial  interesta  At  other  times,  again,  the  tempest  of 
popular  fury  has  overborne,  both  the  will  of  the  prince  and  the 
power  of  the  aristocracy,  and  driven  the  machine  of  government 
wholly  out  of  its  natural  course  and  direction.  But  a  situation 
of  things,  in  which  the  crown  is  enthralled,  the  aristocracy  hum- 
bled, and  the  nation  in  general  degraded  and  impoverished,  not 
by  the'efiects  of  internal  struff^e,  or  the  perverse  preponderance 
of  any  one  party  or  member  ofUie  state,  but  by  the  palpable,  undis- 
guised, and  oppressive  agency  of  a  foreign  power:  this  is,  indeed^ 
an  unusual  situation  for  an  independent  kingdom.  Such  is,  how- 
ever, the  situation  of  Spain.    The  power  of  the  monarchy  the 
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prejndiees  and  privileges  of  the  hi^er  orierBf  the  comfort,  hap- 
piness, and  almost  suteistence  of  the  mass  of  people,  are  all  em- 
barked together  in  d  war,  of  which  the  success  or  failure  must  be 
equally  fatal  to  them  all:  a  war  which  has  committed  that  coun- 
tiy  with  an  enemy  whom  it  dares  not  face,  and  has  linked  it  to 
the  fortunes,  and  subjected  it  to  the  will  of  an  ally,  whose  firiend- 
idiip  is  more  formidable  than  hostility:  a  war  which  has  brought 
into  contempt  the  authority  of  the  govemment,  and  the  character 
of  the  nation;  which  has  exhausted  their  commercial  and  annihi- 
lated their  military  marine:  which,  in  precluding  their  intercourse 
with  their  colonies,  has  cut  off  the  springs  of  wealth  that  fed 
the  state,  and  the  streams  of  commerce  that  enriched  the  country; 
a  war,  which  has  done  more  in  two  short  years,  under  the  auspices 
of  France,  to  carry  into  execution  that  rote  of  the  British  pariia- 
ment  in  1707,  to  wrest  the  monarchy  of  Spain  and  the  Spanish 
West  Indies  from  the  possession  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  than 
all  the  exertions  of  this  country  could  ever  have  effected,  than  all 
its  enmity  could  ever  have  desired. 

So  fatal  has  been  to  Spain  already  the  friendship  of  the  French 
Republic;  and  such  are  the  obligations  by  which  she  is  bound  to 
it  in  perpetual  allegiance  and  fidelity!  Bat  this  is  not  yet  all:  the 
King  of  Spain  has  yet  to  drink  the  bitter  dregs  of  misery  and 
degradation. 

Sir,  when  Louis  XIYth  broke  up  the  conferences  of  Gkrtruy- 
4enberg,  rather  than  submit  to  the  proposal  of  turning  his  arms 
i^inst  his  grandson;  whatever  oar  dislike  of  his  former  inso- 
lence, or  our  detestation  of  his  ambition  may  be,  we  cannot  refuse 
our  approbation  to  this  just  display  of  spirit  and  of  feeling.  Fal-> 
len  as  he  then  was  from  the  splendour  of  his  high  fmiunes,  and, 
in  some  measure,  at  the  mercy  of  his  enemies;  we  cannot  but  ap- 
plaud the  honourable  pride  with  which,  while  conceding  territory 
and  dominion  as  the  price  of  peace,  he  yet  refected  peace  itself, 
when  it  was  to  be  purchased  with  ignominy.  I  think,  too,  we 
cannot  but  condemn  the  cruel  and  un^nerous  policy  which  die- 
teted  the  demand  of  such  a  sacrifice.  But  this,  we  are  to  recol- 
lect, was  the  demand  of  a  triumphant  enemy.  Mark  now  the  ex- 
tortion of  a  protecting  friend!  The  King  of  Spain,  exhausted  in 
kit  resources,  and  disgraced  in  his  arms,  by  a  war  carried  on  at 
the  instieation,  and  for  Ihe  exclusive  interests  of  the  French  Di- 
rectory, is;  in  return  for  these  exertions,  commanded  by  t)iat  Di- 
feetory  to  employ  what  remains  of  tiie  strength  and  power  of  his 
kingdom,  for  the  conquest  of  Portugal,  for  the  subversion  of  the* 
thrme  to  which  his  daughter  is  heir.  Have  we  the  feelings  of 
men,  and  do  we  doubt  what  sentiments  ot  indignation  and  disgust 
diis  outrageous  command  must  have  excited  in  the  bosom  of  a 
tether  and  a  king? 
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N<m,  ffir,  there  is  a  story,  and  it  was  a  good  one  until  the 
French  got  hold  of  it— the  story  of  WilUam  Tell.  I  think  I 
need  haraly  make  the  application.    Would  it  ajq)ear  to  us  a  sur- 

S rising  or  an  unnatural  thing,  if  the  King  of  Spain,  urged,  and 
nally  compelled  to  point  his  last  weapon  at  the  crown  of  his 
daughter,  should  turn  round,  in  the  fiiry  of  despair,  and  aim  it 
at  the  boeom  of  the  tyrant  who  dictated  the  blow? 

I  have  not  troubled  the  House  with  this  enumeration,  as  con- 
ceiving it  to  hold  out  in  itself  inducements  and  temptations  for 
tbe  continuance  of  the  war;  supposing  that  we  had  any  choice  aa 
to  continuing  or  concluding  it  But  forced  as  we  are  to  persevere 
in  the  contest,  and  expedient  as  it  appears,  that  we  should  Airnish 
ourselves  with  whatever  means  we  can  procure  for  condueting  it 
to  a  termination  consistent  with  our  safety  and  our  honour,  and 
Qonvinced,  as  I  think  every  man  must  be,  that  the  co-operation  of 
other  powen^  affords,  at  least,  one  great  instrument  for  such  an  ex^ 
ertion;  it  does,  I  think,  seem  material,  when  against  the  system 
of  alliances  no  argument  is  so  loudly  urged  as  tibe  probability  of 
those  alliances  proving  unCsuthfiil  and  unsound.  It  does,  I  think, 
9sem  material,  to  ascertain,  whether  this  hazUrd  is  peculiar  to  our 
situation  ak>ne;  or  whether,  if,  on  the  one  hand,  we  have  but  fee* 
ble  assistance,  we  are  likely,  t>n  the  other  hand^  to  have  any  thing 
but  feebleness  to  oppose.  Committed  with  our  enemy  sin^et 
baaded,  Fraqce  to  fkigland,  what  should  we  fear?  But  if  the  ac-^ 
cession  of  allies  is  to  us  an  accession  of  weakness,  is  it  not  some-> 
Aing  to  be  assured  that  to  France  it  is  not  an  accession  of  perma*- 
neat  and  foimidable  strength? — that  if  France  has  the  means  of 
seducing  our  allies,  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  our 
interests  cannot  be  indifferent  to  the  allies  of  France?— that  men 
called  en  her  side,  and  fighting  under  her  banner^  cannot  fail  ixk 
their  secret  hearts  to  pray  that  the  victory  may.  be  on  our  side  ? 

Is  not  this  the  ease?  Do  we  not  know  it  to  be  so?  Who  k» 
there  that  has  not  heard,  and  heard  with  heartfelt  delist,  thatthe^ 
l^orious  victory  of  the  first  of  August  communicated  a  sensation 
ot  triumph  and  <£  joy,  not  only  to  the  heart  of  En^and ;  not 
only  to  the  bosoms  of  liiose  nations  whose  deliversunce  it  more- 
immediately  effected;  not  only  to  mdons  neutral  in  name,  but 
who  feel,  in  spite  of  their  neutrality,  that  their  independent  ex-^ 
isfeence  is  involved  in  the  issue  of  the  contest;  but  even  to  nations 
nominally  hostile  to  Ghreat  Britain,  to  governments,  the  slaves  of 
the  power,  or  creatures  of  the  caprice  of  France?  The  presence 
of  a  French  ambassador  could  scarce  refHress  the  burst  of  exulta- 
tion in  eourts  that  treuibled  at  his  frown.  The  whispered  satis- 
{Motion  went  round  in  circles,  where  an  opoi  manifestation  of  joy 
would  have  been  treason;  and  even  the  vassal. republics  leaped  lo 
llieurehaina 
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Oh!  bat,  however  wiHing  the  allies  of  France  midbt  be  to 
seize  a  favourable  o{^rtunity  for  shaking  off  the  yoke  ol  her 
jnrotection,  were  we  even  able  to  rally  them  on  our  side  in  the 
outset  of  the  contest,  their  assistance  would  be  nothing  worth* 
Exhausted  and  dispirited  as  they  are,  they  have  neither  the  heart 
nor  strength  to  fight  the  battle  of  ind^>end^ice!  True,  Sir,  they 
have  been  ^cruelly  reduced  and  broken  down.  It  is  true,  th«t 
many  of  them  have  been  moulded  and  distorted  into  shapes  so 
strange  and  unnatural,  that  they  scarce  have  limbs  to  use,  or  the 
power  ^of  self-motion  remaining;  but  yet,  even  so,  they  are  not 
wholly  without  vigour  and  vitakty, — 

*<  Spoliatis  anna  supenunt 
The  arms  which  they  have  remaining,  are  the  arms  most  terrible 
to  tjnrants:  their  wrongs,  their  desperation,  their  desire  of  re- 
venge. Let  France  appeal  to  the  bad  passions  of  our  allies;  let 
her  cajole  their  fears,  or  inflame  their  appetite  for  aggrandizement. 
The  foundations  of  atir  tacit  but  intimate  alliance  with  the  allies 
qf  France^  are  already  laid,  in  their  just  resentment,  in  their 
proud  indignation,  in  every  virtuous  and  every  honourable  feel- 
ing. When  did  such  a  contest  terminate  in  giving  ultimate  and 
permanent  preponderance  to  evil  ?  If  I  do  not  venture  to  antici* 
pate  a  fortunate  result  amounting  to  the  full  completion  of  our 
sanguine  and  justifiable  expectations,  I  may  surely  *ask,  what  has 
France  done  to  deserve  that  the  ordinary  course  of  human  events 
should  be  reversed  in  her  &vour? 

But  then.  Sir,  another  and  a  graver  doubt  is  stated.  It  is 
doubted  whether,  with  half  the  wond  in  arms  on  our  side,  the  ob» 
jects  which  we  might  hope  to  obtain,  would  be,  in  any  just  and 
politic  sense,  British  objects.  I,  Sir,  have  not  sat  long  enough  in 
this  House  to  remember  the  time,  but  a  time  I  am  told  there  was, 
when  if  I  had  ventured  to  hesitate  a  doubt  whether  or  not  the 
situation  of  the  powers  of  the  continent,  relatively  to  us  or  to 
each  other,  and  the  general  balance  of  Europe  (as  it  is  called) 
were  objects  of  British  concern,  I  should  have  been  scouted  and 
laughed  at  as  a  driveller  and  an  idiot,  or  reviled  as  a  presumptu- 
<ous  arraigner  of  the  wisdom  and  policy  of  our  ancestors.  I  un> 
derstand  that  all  this  is  now  changed.  I  understand  that  the 
great  authorities,  from  whom  I  should  more  particularly  have  ex* 
pected  such  a  censure,  if  I  had  ventured  such  an  opinion,  have 
entirely  thrown  away  and  abandoned  their  &vourite  system;  and 
are  now  more  strenuous  in  decrying  those  who  maintain  it,  than 
^ey  were  before  in  propagating  it  themselves.  I  cannot  account 
for  these  eccentricities;  but  I  do  not  presume  to  blame  them. 
They  at  least  teach  me  to  proceed  with  caution;  and  rath^  to 
inquire  with  great  humility  firom  the  honourable  eentlemen  on 
the  other  side  of  the  House,  whether  or  no  such  and  such  things 
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«re  ol^eots  of  interest  to  our  eoimtry,  flian  to  state  any  sffirm*- 
tive  opinion  oi  my  own  upon  the  subject 

The  honourable  ^ntleman  mentioned  the  East  Indies,  and 
aUuded  to  the  expedition  to  Eg3rpt  as  having  threatened  our  pos- 
sessions in  that  quarter.  Is  then  th6  deliverance  of  Egypt  from  a 
French  army  a  British  object?  Does  the  honourable  gentleman, 
er.  does  any  man,  believe,  that  if  peace  had  been  concluded  at 
Lide,  this  expedition  would  at  all  the  less  have  been  undertaken? 
Does  he  believe  that,  in  that  case  to  defeat  the  expedition  would 
have  been  equally  ^, British  obfect?  And  does  he  think  that,  af« 
ter  the  peace  made  at  Lisle,  we  should  have  been  equally  in  a 
condition  to  defeat  it?  Would  not  the  co-operation  of  the  Turk 
have  been  then  desirable,  to  enable  us  to  effect  that  purpose  ?  Is 
it  less  desirable  now?  K,  by  his  co-operation,  we  are  enabled  to 
confound  and  expel  that  horde  of  robbers,  and  buccaneers,  who 
have  taken  possession  of  his  Egyptian  territory;  or  (what  I  diould 
like  much  better),  to  shut  them  up  on  all  sides,  and  leave  them 
there  to  be  quietly  and  gradually  exterminated — is  ihis  no  advan* 
tage  to  Great  Britain?  Was  the  purpose  of  the  honourable  gen- 
tleman's motion  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  this  event?  If^  by 
the  joint  assistance  of  Russia  and  the  Porte,  we  could  sweep  the 
Levant  and  the  Mediteiranean  of  the  scattered  remnants  of  this 
piratical  armament;  if  the  coasts  of  Italy  were  thiis  rendered  un- 
assailable by  the  enemy,  and  the  southern  coasts  of  France  thus 
laid  open  to  our  attack,  and  the  ports  and  commerce  of  the  Medi- 
terranean and  Levant  secured  to  us;  are  these  British  objects? 
Are  the  Netherlands  a  British  object?  I  have  heard  that  the  de- 
pendence of  the  Netherlands  on  France,  has  in  former  times  been 
considered  as  so  prejudicial  to  this  country,  that  there  was  no 
ease  in  which  that  object  alone  would  not  have  been  a  sufficient 
cause  for  prolonging  or  for  even  engaging  in  a  wan  I  do  not  as- 
sert that  this  is  so.  But  if  there  be  any  truth  in  this  opinion,  and 
if,  by  a  vigorous  co-operation  on  the  part  of  Austria  or  Prussia, 
or  both,  we  might  have  a  chance  of  wresting  this  possession  from 
France, — ^will  the  honourable  gentleman,  will  any  other  man  in 
the  House,  be  the  person  to  get  up  and  say,  ^^  This  you  mi^ht  ef- 
fect, but  I  will  prevent  you  ?"  If  by  the  help  of  Prussia,  we 
might  hope  to  rescue  Holland  from  her  present  state  of  servitude 
and  degradation,  to  raise  her  head  once  more  among  the  indepen- 
dent powers  of  Europe,  a  rich,  a  flourishing  and  a  happy  country, 
connected  with  us  by  old  habits,  common  interest,  and  the  recip- 
rocation of  commercial  advantages;  will  any  man  say  that  this 
would  not  be  a  British  object?  will  any  man  lay  in  his  claim 
now,  would  aav  man  be  proud  hereafter  to  have  entitled  himself 
to  the  credit  of  having  thrown  an  insuperable  impediment  in  the 
wmj  of  the  resoue  and  restorati<m  of  Holland? 
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And  yet.  Sir,  Holland  has  heretofore  been  thought  to  be  ao  ii^ 
timately  interesting  to  this  country,  especially  by  centlemen  wha 
used  to  sit  on  that  side  of  the  House,  and  to  whose  former  opinions 
on  foreign  politics  I  have  been  accustomed  to  attach  no  small  de* 
gree  of  respect  and  consideration,  that,  if  I  am  rightly  informed^ 
(for  it  is  much  beyond  my  memory  in  parliament)  tfie  only  act 
of  my  right  honourable  friend's  administration  which  has  had  the 
ffood  fortune  to  receive  the  approbation  and  ai^lause  of  those  geiH 
Semen,  and  upon  which  they  lavished  as  large  and  unquaMed 
praise  as  his  warmest  supporters  could  have  afforded  him,  was  a 
spirited  and  judicious  exertion  by  which,  in  the  year  1787,  the 
designs  of  France  in  Holland  were  defeated  (at  the  risk  of  a  war), 
and  the  ascendancy  of  this  country  secured. 

I  cannot  believe  that  if  we  were  now  debating,  if  it  possibly 
could  be  fit  matter  for  this  House  to  debate,  ^^  whether  or  no,. 
having  an  opportunity  to  conclude  a  peace  in  all  other  respects 
desirable,  we  should  continue  the  war  for  the  single  purpose  of 
the  deliverance  of  Holland  alone?"  I  cannot  believe  that  those 
persons  to  whom  I  have  referred,  holding  the  principles  which 
they  have  heretofore  professed,  could  hesitate  to  give  their  vote 
in  the  afiSrmative.  If  I  am  wrons  in  this  supposition,  I  desire 
only  to  be  informed^  where,  and  when,  and  how,  the  change  in 
the  policy  of  the  country  took  place  ?  Is  the  ambition  of  France 
less  formidable  now  ?  Is  her  desire  of  aggrandizement  less  noto* 
rious  ?  Is  her  power  less  terrible  ?  Is  her  hostility  to  this  coun- 
try less  acrimonious?  than  when,  in  the  year  1786,  the  comm«> 
eial  treaty  with  France  was  arrianged,  by  the  seme  persons  whose 
maxims  of  foreign  policy  I  have  already  quoted,  not  as  unfavour- 
able to  Great  Britain,  but  as  likely  to  take  off  the  edge  of  our  na- 
tional antipathy  against  France?  When  my  right  honourable 
friend  was  attacked  and  reviled  for  having,  in  a  paltry  search  af- 
ter merq|intile  profit,  wholly  abandoned  the  doctrines  of  our  an- 
cestors, and  improvidently  thrown  away  the  safety  of  posterity, 
by  admitting  the  possibility  of  any  relations  between  this  country 
and  France,  except  those  of  jealous  rivalry  or  open  contest;  for 
having  attempted  to  lull  En^and  into  the  belief  that  the  ambition 
.  of  France,  because  not  active  at  the  moment,  was  extinguished; 
that  her  power,  because  not  exerted,  had  ceased  to  be  formidable: 
that  her  professions  of  friendship  could  mean  any  thing,  but  to 
eain  time  and  strenffth;  that  her  i^parent  pacific  disposition  could 
be  any  thing  but  a  drawing  of  breath  against  the  renewal  of  hos- 
tilities? '   * 

If  all  this  is  changed,  allow  me  to  inquire  of  those  who  can  in- 
struct me,  by  what  process  the  chance  has  been  wrought?  and  at 
what  period?  What  is  its  origin  and  date?  Did  it  come  in  with 
the  new  style  ?  Was  it  on  prinUdi,  duodi  or  decatU^  in  iriial 
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montii,  aiki  in  what  year,  of  the  new  republican  calendar?  Did 
the  old  system  expire  in  September^  and  the  new  one  begin  with 
Fructidorf  I  really  ask  fbr  information.  I  do  not  mean  to  ques-- 
tion  the  propriety  of  the  alteration,  but  to  get  at  the  reason  of  it 
I  am  not  too  old  to  learn.  But  I  cannot  take  it  upon  authority 
alone:  and  that,  too,  an  authority  which  has  always  hitherto  been 
on  the  other  side.  I  must  continue  to  repeat  my  old  catechism, 
until  I  am  sufficiently  illuminated  txK  understand  tiie  articles  of  the 
new. 

Till  then,  I  must  continue  to  ask,  with  some  degree  of  earnest- 
ness, if  any  one  of  the  objects  which  I  have  enumerated,  may 
possibly  be  obtained  by  an  alliance  with  the  powers  of  the  conti- 
nent, much  more  if  we  could  be  sanguine  enough  to  suppose  that 
such  an  opening  might  arise  as  would  lead  to  the  attainment  of 
litem  all,  as  would  lead  to  the  reduction  of  France  within  her  v!a* 
cient  limits,  and  to  the  r^lacing  Europe  nearly  in  the  situation  in 
which  it  stood  before  the  commencement  of  the  war;  whether  or 
no  it  is  possible  for  a  member  of  the  British  parliament  to  enter* 
tain  so  extraordinary  and  perverse  an  ambition  as  to  be  desirous 
of  having  it  to  say  hereafter,  ^  All  this  mi^t,  perhaps,  have  been 
aecomplished,  but,  by  a  sin^e  motion,  I  prevented  it  sJl?^' 

Understand  me,  Sir,  however,  that  I  do  not  mean  to  undertake 
that  if  the  honourable  gentleman's  motion  should  not  pass,  aU 
this  will,  thttrfore,  be  accomplished.  We  are  debating  now,  not 
whether  or  no  such  and  such  exertions  will  lead  to  such  and  such 
results,  but  whether  or  no  we  shall  gratuitously  throw  away  the 
only  chance  which  we  have  for  the  exertions  being  made.  The 
honourable  gentleman  does  not  affirm  that  Europe  cannot  be  saved; 
he  only  desires  that  we  may  have  no  share,  that  we  may^  sive  no 
encouragement  for  saving  it  In  answer  to  such  a  proposition,  it 
is  not  necessary  for  me  to  argue  (what  is  not  denied)  that  tile  suc- 
cess of  the  experiment  is  probable:  it  is  only  necessary  for  me  to 
ask,  whether  its  success  is  so  improbable,  and  its  nature  so  unin- 
teresting, that  you  will  determine  beforehand  that  it  ought  not  to 
be  tried? 

The  honourable  gentleman,  however,  for  his  part  declares,  that 
he  ^^  washes  his  hands  of  the  whole  business.'^  The  honourable 
l^tleman  has  a  habit.  Sir,  (which  I  do  not  mention  to  disapprove 
it)  of  ^pealing  to  the  testimony  of  his  conscience,  and  of  hold- 
ing out  to  his  opponents  the  miseries  which  must  accrue  from 
^  pillows  stuft  with  thorns."  Has  the  honourable  gentleman  ever 
considered  the  present  situation  of  Switzeriand  in  this  point  of 
view?  And  is  he  so  eaeer  to  **  wash  his  hands  '*  of  any  share  in 
her  possible  emancipation?  Is  it  necessary  as  a  balm  to  his  con- 
science? Will  it  strew  his  pillow  with  roses,  to  be  able  to  say  to 
himiel^  ^  If  the  people  of  Switzerland  succeed  in  breaking  the 
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calling  fetters  of  an  intolerable  and  bloody  tyranny,  thank  God, 
I  have  given  no  aid  to  their  efforts!  I  can  lay  my  hand  upon  my 
heart  and  declare,  that  for  aught  1  would  have  done  for  them,  or 
would  have  encouraged  them  to  do  for  themselves,  the  Swiss 
should  have  continu^  to  groan  in  bitterness  of  sorrow,  in  abase- 
ment and  despair.  Fight  your  own  battles,  miserable  Swiss! — 
England  has  no  sympathy  with  your  sufferings! — Bind  tighter 
their  fetters,  sanguinary  Directory! — You  have  nothing  to  dread 
from  English  interference! 

•*  Bleed,  bleed,  poor  countiy! 

Great  tyranny,  lay  thou  thy  boais  sure, 

For  goodnesi  dares  not  ch^k  thee!'* 

Such,  Sir,  is  the  language  of  the  honourable  gentleman^s  mo- 
tion. But  such,  I  trust,  is  not  the  sense  of  those  who  have  heard 
it  I,  too,  will  appeal  to  the  conscientious  feelings  of  individuals. 
I  might  appeal  to  their  recorded  professions  in  the  almost  unani- 
mous vote  upon  the  address  to  His  Majesty,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  session;  but,  I  confess,  when  I  can  reach  the  heart  and  spirit, 
I  prefer  a  direct  appeal  to  them,  to  any  argument  that  rests  on 
mere  formal  ties  or  technical  obligations.  ^  1  might  remind  every 
gentleman  who  hears  me,  that  he  has  concurred  in  ^an  address  to 
Uie  throne,  expressing  his  hearty  hope  that  the  opening  afforded 
by  the  glorious  successes  of  His  Majesty's  arms,  may  ieaid  to  ^^  the 
general  deliverance  of  Europe;''  and  pledging  himself,  in  no 
equivocal  manner,  to  assist  with  his  voice  and  counsel  in  the  pnK 
secution  of  this  important  object  1  might  require  them  to  re- 
concile, if  they  can,  the  pledge  there  taken  with  a  motion  which 
contradicts  both  its  letter  and  its  meaning.  But  I  prefer  going 
home  with  every  man  to  his  own  bosom,  and  desiring  him  to  re- 
member, what  were  his  first  individual  impressions  upon  receiving 
the  actount  of  Lord  Nelson's  stupendous  achievement?  What 
was  the  language  of  every  society  in  which  he  happened  to  be 
eonversant?  The  first  sentiment,  undoubtedly,  was  that  of  thanks, 
and  praise  to  the  heroes  who  had  thus  exalted  the  name,  the  pow- 
er, and  the  glory,  of  their  country,  and  of  humble  gratitude  to 
that  Providence  which  had  so  signally  prospered  their  exertions. 
But  next — what  occurred  to  every  man's  fedings  and  understand- 
ing? what  was  the  question  which  immediately  succeeded  to  the 
first  burst  of  wonder,  the  first  transport  of  thankfulness,  the  first 
emotions  of  rapture  and  delight?  I  see  I  am  anticipated,  ^^  What 
effect  will  this  have  upon  the  powers  of  the  continent?"  This 
was  the  question  asked  and  echoed  by  a  thousand  tongues.  What 
then  was  the  meaning  of  this  question  ?  Was  it  the  offspring  of 
cold  speculation?  of  idle  curiosity?  No.  It  sprung  from  the  in- 
stantaneous, and  almost  instinctive,  conviction,  that,  jn  spite  of  all 
the  sophisticated  argument  that  may  be  urged  to  dissuade  us  from 
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a  generous  8}nnpathy  with  the  fates  and  fortunes  of  other  nations,  .^ 
we  have  an  interest  in  the  liberties  of  the  continent;  that  our 
**  assurance  is  doubly  sure/'  when  those  around  us  ^e  preserved 
from  destruction;  that  we  can  be  but  precariously  safe,  so  long  as 
there  is  no  safety  for  the  rest  of  Europe. 

Depend  upon  it,  Sir,  in  all  questions  which  partake  equally  of 
reason  and  of  feeling,  the  first  impressions  of  a  good  heart  and 
sound  mind  are  rarely  to  be  distrusted.  They  may  be  sanguine; 
they  may  be  romantic;  they  may  represent  the  object  desired  as 
much  nearer,  than  in  the  practical  pursuit  it  turns  out  to  be;  but 
as  to  the  object  itself,  they  are  seldom  misdirected.  And  I  be- 
lieve that  any  man  of  honest  and  liberal  feelings,  who  can  recol- 
lect what  were  his  first  impressions  upon  any  subject,  in  the  con- 
sideration of  which  the  heart,  as  well  as  the  understandiiig,  was 
engaged,  will  find  that,  in  consulting  those  impressions,  he  has 
not  been  led  astray.  How  stands  the  case  in  the  present  instance  ? 
Have  we  any  reason  to  repent  or  to  be  ashamed  of  the  wishes 
that  sprung  up  in  our  bosoms  upon  this  occasion  ?  Was  the  im- 

Cilse  too  generous,  and  must  it  be  restrained  ?  Was  the  benevo- 
nce  too  large,  and  must  it  be  contracted  ?  What  new  circum- 
stances have  arisen  to  vary  our  original  view  of  the  subject?  Has 
England  become  less  powerful  to  interfere  ?  Has  the  slavery  of 
the  continent  been  lightened  ?  or  the  tyranny  of  France  softened 
or  subdued  ?  Or  has  some  disposition  for  peace  been  manifested 
by  the  enemy?  such  as  throws  difficulty  in  the  way  of  any  hos- 
tile and  offensive  operations  against  them;  and  requires  that  we 
should  rest  on  our  arms  until  tneir  intentions  shall  be  more  clear- 
ly explained  ?  I  have  heard  of  nothing  of  this  sort — Has  the  hon- 
ourable gentleman  ?  He  has  mentioned  nothing  of  H.  He  has  not 
pretend^  that  France  is  willing  to  negotiate.  He  has  not  ad- 
vised th^t  we  should  propose  a  negotiation.  He  has,  indeed,  given 
it  as  his  opinion  that  peace  is  desirable;  and  he  has  drawn  some 
arguments  to  this  effect  from  Ireland,  from  the  East  Indies,  and 
from  St  Domingo.  I  shall  not  follow  him  into  these  arguments; 
both  because  I  think  that  they  may,  all  of  them,  with  much 
greater  propriety,  be  reserved  for  a  separate  discussion  in  their 
due  time;  and  because,  unless  this  motion  were  to  be  understood 
dtstinctty  as  a  motion  for  peace,  I  do  not  see  how  they  can  be 
made  to  bear  upon  the  present  discussion. 

But  does  the  honourable  gentleman  intend  his  motion,  as  a  mo- 
tion for  peace  ?  Then,  indeed,  I  should  hav^  a  worse  opinion  of 
it  than  I  had  before.  For  is  this  the  way  to  go  about  such  a  busi- 
ness, with  any  prospect,  or  with  any  serious  appearance  of  a  de- 
sire of  success?  If  the  honourable  gentleman  really  thinks  this 
a  moment  for  opening  a  negotiation — why  has  he  not  the  candour 
and  manliness  to  say  so?    Let  him  bring  the  matter  distinctly  to 
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a  question;  and  let  us  argue  it  I  hare  no  hesitation  in  sqring 
that  it  is  my  decided  opinion  that  this  is  not  the  moment  But 
my  opinion  is  more  decided  still,  that,  if  this  were  the  moment, 
the  honourable  gentleman  has  chosen  the  very  worst  possible 
way  for  availing  ourselves  of  the  opening. 

Is  it  dignity,  and  etiquette,  and  national  honour,  that  stands  in  > 
the  way  of  a  more  direct  attempt  at  negotiation  ?  Is  it  necessary) 
in  the  honourable  gentleman's  judgment,  that  France  should 
make  the  first  overtures?  I  confess.  Sir,  I  have  no  such  delicacy; 
and  if  the  moment  seemed  to  me  proper  for  any  overtures  at  ail^ 
I  should  not  raise  much  squabble  about  who  should  offer,  or  who 
should  receive  them.  But  if  the  honourable  gentleman  has  this 
delicacy,  mark,  I  entreat  you,  how  delicately  he  manages  it  H# 
will  no|  speak  to  France,  but  he  would  speak  at  her.  He  will 
not  propose — not  he — ^that  we  should  say  to  the  Directory,  "Will 
you  make  peace?''  No,  Sir,  we  are  merely  to  say  to  ourselves, 
loud  enough  for  the  Directory  to  overhear  us,  "  I  wish  these 
French  gentlemen  would  make  an  overture  to  us.'.  Now,  Sir, 
does  this  save  the  dignity  of  the  country?  or  is  it  only  a  sneak- 
ing, shabby  way  of  doing  what,  if  fit  to* be  done  at  all,  must,  to 
have  any  serious  effect,  be  done  openly,  unequivocally,  and  di* 
rectly  ?  But  I  beg  the  honourable  gentleman's  pardon:  I  minre- 
present  him;  I  certainly  do.  His  motion  does  not  amount  even 
to  so  miich  as  I  have  stated.  He  begins  farther  oSl  The  solilo* 
quy  which  he  prompts  us  by  his  motion  is  no  more  than  this— 
"  We  must  continue  to  make  war  against  France,  to  be  sure— and 
we  are  sorry  for  it,  but  we  will  not  do  it  as  if  we  bor6  malice. 
We  will  not  make  an  ill-natured,  hostile  kind  of  war  any  longer 
— that  we  won't  And  who  knows,  but,  if  they  should  happen 
to  overhear  this  resolution,  as  the  Directory  are  good-natured  at 
bottom,  their  hearts  may  soften  and  srow  kind  towards  us — and 
then  they  will  ofier  to  make  a  peace!''  And  thus,  Sir,  and  thus 
only,  is  ihe  motion  a  motion  for  peace. 

ISut  the  honourable  gentleman  reproaches  His  Majesty's  mini»- 
ters  that  they  have  lost  all  their  pacific  dispositions;  that  thev  are 
become  inveterately  and  incurably  warlike;  that  the  spirit  of 
moderation,  which  he  so  much  commended  in  the  manifesto  of 
last  year,  is  evaporated;  and  that,  however  they  may  have  stood 
out  against  Lord  Duncan's  victory,  that  of  Lord  Nelson  has  in- 
toxicated and  inflamed  them  to  madness. 

That  the  confidence  of  the  country  is  indeed  high,  I  am  happy 
to  acknowledge;  and  that  the  government  partakes  the  roirit  of 
the  people,  I  am  equally  willing  to  believe.  But  that  this  spirit 
has  started  suddenly  out  of  the  late  victory,  and  is  exclusively  to 
be  attributed  to  it,  I  cannot  agree.  It  was  confirmed,  indeed,  by 
that  victory,  a  victory  which  would  have  created  a  spirit  if  it  had 
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not  found  one.  But  thftt  the  spirit  existed  before  the  event  of 
the  first  of  August,  is  no  dm*ogation  to  the  glory  of  that  day,  and 
is  a  proud  accession  of  dignity  to  the  character  of  the  countr^f.  It 
adds  new  lustre  to  the  character  of  the  country;  it  places  in  a  more 
conspicuous  light  the  talents  and  reputation  of  Lord  Nelson,  that 
before  we  were  in  possession  of  the  confidence  which  grew  out 
of  his  victory,  we  had  the  confidence  to  presume  it 

Let  us  recoUect  only  the  days  a^d  months  of  anxiety  which  we 
passed,  before  the  intelligence  of  that  memorable  event  had  reach- 
ed us.  It  was  an  anxiety,  not  of  apprehension,  but  of  impatience. 
Our  prayers  were  put  up,  not  for  success,'  but  for  an  opportunity 
of  dc»ierving  it:  we  asked,  not  that  Nelson  might  conquer  Buona- 
parte, but  that  Buonaparte  might  not  have  the  triumph  of  deceive 
ing  and  escaping  him;  not  that  we  might  gain  the  battle,  but  that 
we  might  find  the  enemy:  for  the  rest  we  had  nothing  to  feair-^ 

**CoDCunrant  pariter  cum  ratibas  rates; 
Spectent  Niimaiia  Ponti,  et 
Palmsm,  qui  meruit,  feiat  !** 

Standing,  then,  in  our  present  proud  and  exalted  situation,  for- 
tified bv  mat  confidence  which  has  its  foundation  in  the  good 
smse,  me  spirit,  the  unexampled  prosperity  of  the  nation,  and 
which,  by  the  blesiing  of  Providence,  the  signal  and  glorious 
successes  of  our  arms  have  been  established  and  confirmed,  what  is 
the  best  advantage  that  can  be  made  of  such  a  situation  ?  ^^  Hoard 
up  your  safety  for  your  own  use,'*  says  the  motion  of  the  honour- 
aUe  gentleman.  ^  Lend  a  portion  of  it  to  other  nations,  that  it 
may  be  returned  to  you  tenfold,  in  the  preservation  and  security 
of  the  world,*' — ^is  the  dictate  of  a  larger,  and,  I  think,  a  sounder 
policy. 

But  the  nations  of  the  continent,  the  honourable  gentleman 
will  tell  us,  stood  by,  while  we  were  engaged  in  a  struggle  in 
which  our  very  existence  was  at  stake,  wiUiout  offering  any  as- 
sistance, or  manifesting  any  interest  in  our  preservation:  un- 
doubtedly, so  they  did:  and  undoubtedly,  as  the  honourable  gen- 
tleman insinuate^,  our  revenge  is  now  in  our  power.  We  may 
tell  those,  who  abandoned  us  at  that  moment  of  peril,  that  it  is 
now  our  turn  to  take  breath,  while  they  are  contending;  that  to 
us  is  now  the  respite,  and  to  them  the  toil;  that  as  they  left  us 
contentedly  to  our  fate,  we  consign  them  unpityinely  to  theirs. 
We  may  do  this  in  strict  retalliation:  but  I  think  a  British  House 
of  Commons  will  feel  that  we  have  a  nobler  vengeance  in  our 
power.  We  ha«re  it  in  our  power  to  say  to  the  nations  of  Europe: 
^  You  deserted  us  at  our  utmost  need;  but  the  first  use  that  we 
make  of  our  prosperity  is,  to  invite  you  to  partake  of  it  We 
disdained  to  nil  you  in,  reluctant  as  you  appeared,  to  share  our 
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danger;  but,  we  are  now,  by  our  own  exertions,  secure;  como, 
now,  and  take  shelter  under  our  security.'^ 

Sir,  they  were  wise  words  that  were  spoken  Jby  a  great  states- ' 
man  and  orator  of  ancient  times,  under  circumstances  not  wholly 
unlike  the  present  circumstances  of  the  world.  ^  If  by  any  su- 
'  perhuman  testimony,  for  to  such  a  paradox  no  testimony  merely 
human  could  possibly  obtain  belief,  if  by  an  angel  from  Heaven 
I  were  to  be  assured,  that  the  &rther  the  enemy  pushed  his  con- 
quests over  other  countries,  the  more  territory  he  acquired — the 
more  governments  he  subverted — ^the  more  nations  he  subdued, 
— ^by  so  much  the  more  quiet,  the  more  harmless,  the  more  friend«- 
ly  neighbour  he  would  be  to  this  country:  I  protest  that  I  would 
not,  even  with  this  view,  and  under  these  conditions,  consent  to 
give  my  vote  for  the  slavery  of  Europe,  But  if  there  be  no  man 
upon  earth  who  will  venture  to  assert  so  monstrous  a  proposition; 
if  the  very  reverse  of  all  this  be  demonstrably  true;  if  every 
step  that  the  enemy  takes  upon  the  continent  be  a  step  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  our  destruction;  if  every  city  that  he  ransacks, 
every  district  that  he  acquires,  be  a  tand  of  wealth  and  a  levy  of 
soldiers,  to  be  employed  hereafter  in  an  exterminating  war  against 
us:  then,  in  God's  name,  to  what  do  we  look?  or  wherefore  are 
we  hesitating  ?'' 

Since,  then.  Sir,  this  motion  appears  to  me  to  be  founded  on 
no  principle  of  policy  or  necessity;  since,  if  it  be  intended  for  a 
censure  on  ministers, — ^it  is  unjust;  if  for  a  control, — ^it  is  nuga- 
tory: as  its  tendency  is  to  impair  the  power  of  prosecuting  war 
wiUi  vigour,  and  to  diminish  the  chance  of  negotiating  peace 
with  dignity,  or  concluding  it  with  safety;  as  it  contradicts,  with- 
out reason,  and  without  advantage,  the  established  policy  of  our 
ancestors;  as  it  must  degrade  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  Uie  char- 
racter  of  this  country;  as  it  must  carry  dismay  and  terror  through- 
out Europe;  and,  above  all,  as  it  must  administer  consolation,  and 
hope,  and  power,  and  confidence  to  France;  I  shall  give  it  my 
most  hearty  and  decided  negative. 


Ma.  JsKTLL  supported  the  motion.  That  gjorions  achievement,  the  victory 
of  the  Nile,  as  his  honourable  firiend  (Mr.  Canning^  had  stated,  produced  a 
sensatioD  of  joj;  but  the  sensation  of  joy  it  occasmM,  was  combined  with  the 
hope  that  It  might  tend  to  the  restoration  of  peace.  He  protested  affauMt  the 
propriety  of  this  country  embarking  upon  the  ocean  of  continental  pditics,  and 
of  Its  entering  the  lists  in  foreign  wamre,  without  our  knowing  the  purposes 
for  which  we  were  engaged,  or  the  extent  to  which  we  may  be  involved.  The 
motion  was  aegatived. 
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EXPEDITION  TO  COPENHAGEN. 

FEBRUARY  Sd,  1806. 

Mk.  PowoitBT  this  day  made  the  motion,  of  which  he  had  given  notice,  re* 
hthre  to  the  Expedition  to  Copenhagen.  The  object  he  had  in  view,  waa  prin- 
cipaUy  to  aacedain  hoW  far  His  Majesty's  Ministers  had  been  justified  in  ad* 
▼ising  His  Majesty  to  employ  his  naval  and  military  forces  in  the  Expedition 
against  Copenhagen.  The  topics  necessary  for  the  mature  consideration  of  the 
subject  were  to  inquire,  first,  what  the  disposition  of  Denmark  had  been;  next, 
what  the  conduct  of  Russia  had  been;  and  lastly,  what  means  France  possessed 
of  executing  any  project  hostile  to  this  country  in  the  Baltic. 

At  the  close  of  a  former  war,  an  apology  was  stated  to  have  been  received 
firom  Denmark  for  having  entered  into  a  hostile  confederacy  against  Great 
Britain,  which  apology  ^  was  founded  on  the  avowed  inability  of  Denmark  to 
resist  the  operation  of  external  influence  and  the  threats  of  a  formidable  neigh* 
boaring  power.**  He  had  inquired  into  this  subject,  and  had  been  told  that 
Denmark  never  did  send  such  an  apology  for  the  abandonment  of  its  neutrality. 
He  was  desirous  to  know  the  truth  of  the  fiict,  and  he  could  not  conceive  what 
objection  could  be  made  to  the  production  of  tho  papers  necessary  to  elucidate 
it,  if  they  really  existed. 

He  had  shaped  another  ^^solution,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  in- 
formatioo  had  been  received  by  His  Majesty's  Ministers  respecting  the  conduct 
ef  Denmark  with  respect  to  its  naval  force.  He  contended  that  no  steps  had 
been  taken  b^  Denmark  to  awaken  jealousy  or  rouse  suspicion  on  our  part 
He  had  made  it  his  business  to  inquire  what  had  been  the  conduct  of  Denmark 
with  rnfard  to  their  own  ships,  and  their  valuable  cargoes,  which  were  ii^  the 
ports  oTGreat  Britahi,  at  the  very  time  that  the  Expedition  against  Copenhagen 
was  fitting  out  When  Admiral  Gambier  was  preparing  to  sail,  many  of  the 
Danish  captains  hearin|r,  amongst  other  rumours,  that  it  was  as  likely  that  the 
Britisli  force  was  destmed  against  Denmark  as  against  any  other  place,  con- 
sulted the  Danish  Consul  on  the  subject  The  Consul  applied  to  the  Chamber 
<]€  Commerce  in  Copenhagen,  a  branch  of  the  public  administration  of  Govern- 
ment He  received  for  answer,  that  there  was  not  the  smallest  jprround  fbr 
anxiety  or  alarm  on  Uie  part  of  the  Danish  mercantile  interest,  for  that  no 
such  circumstances  existed  which  tended  to  disturb  the  neutrality  of  Denmark, 
or  to  place  her  in  a  state  of  hostility  with  Great  Britain.  At  the  time  that  this 
answer  was  received,  there  were  three  hundred  and  fifly  Danish  ships  in  British 
ports,  with  cargoes  amounting  to  two  millions  sterling.  Was  it  possible  to 
suppose,  that  under  these  circumstances,  when  the  E^nish  Government  de- 
clared to  her  commercial  interest  that  they  need  not  hurry  themselves— that 
there  was  no  fear  of  an  interruption  of  the  good  understanding  with  Great 
Britain  1  Was  it  possible  to  suppose,  that  when  a  third  of  the  commercial 
property  of  Denmark  was  in  our  hands,  the  Danish  Government  meditated 
noettlit^  against  us?    Such  a  thing  was  incredible. 

But  It  was  said,  that  though  Denmark  herself  might  entertain  no  hostile  dit- 
position  against  Great  Britain,  she  was  likely  soon  to  be  forced  into  a  state  of 
iuMtility,  and  that,  therefore,  we  were  justified  in  seizing  her  marine,  without 
any  previous  notice  to  Denmark,  and  without  any  previous  behaviour  on  her 
part  to  provoke  us  to  that  seizure.  If  our  conduct  could  be  at  all  justified  oa 
this  ground,  it  most  be  on  the  neceesi^  of  anticipatmg  the  views  of  the  enemy 
with  regard  to  the  Danish  fleet    No  writer  oo  the  bw  of  nations,  or  on  anf 
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other  kw,  br  on  oominoo  jiutioe,  had  ever  maiD  tained  that  one  Power  oonld  be 
jpatified  in  taking  from  another  Power  what  belonged  to  it,  unless  a  thiid 
Power  meant,  and  was  able  to  take,  the  aame  thing.  The  iuatification  of  thia 
step,  therefore,  most  reet  on  the  neceanty  of  it,  which  would  dq>end  on  theae 
circum8tance»--the  weakness  of  Denmark,  or  her  indisposition  to  resist  cobdh 
pultton;  the  strength  of  her  enemy,  and  the  certainty  that  she  must  yield  to 
Its  force.  Every  shadow  of  proof  that  Denmark  must  have  ;pelded  to  a  hostile 
confedenusy  was  out  of  the  case.  It  was  necessary  to  inquire  what  were  the 
means  which  France  poneased  of  accomplishing  her  olqect  One  of  his  reaohi- 
tions  went  to  ascertain  what  information  His  Abjesty's  Minsters  had  received 
respecting  the  power  that  France  posseand  of  seizmg  the  Danish  navy.  If 
His  Maj^ty*s  Ministers  knew  the  mtentions  of  France  on  this  subject,  surely 
they  were  not  so  negligent  as  to  omit  infcvming  themselves  of  her  power  to 
carry  thoee  intentions  into  excution.  What  was  the  relative  situatioD  of  the 
two  countries?  At  the  time  that  Admiral  Gambier  sailed,  a  great  part  of  the 
Danish  army  was  encamped  in  Holstein;  a  considerable  French  force  was  also 
in  the  same  place.  This  disposition  of  the  two  armies  showed  no  intention  in 
Denmark  to  yield  to  France.  Had  she  entertained  such  an  intention,  she  would 
not  have  advanced  a  force  against  a  Fr^ich  force.  The  question  then  came  to 
be,  was  the  French  force  sufficient  **  to  induce  or  compel**  (such  were  the  terms 
of  His  Majesty*s  Declaration),  Denmark  to  yield  to  the  views  of  France!  la 
his  opinion,  it  wasjutterly  insufficient  Let  the  House  consider  the  aituatioa 
of  Denmark.  She  possessed  considerable  countries  on  the  main  continent  of 
Europe,  but  she  haa  still  more  valuable  possessions  in  Norway,  the  DaniA 
islands,  (on  one  of  which  her  capital  was  situated),  and  oonsi&rable  foreign 
cokmiea  Had  France,  therefore,  required  Denmark  t6  ffive  up  her  fleet  tMt 
it  might  be  employed  against  Great  Britain,  what  would  Denmark  have  aiH 
swered?  **No,  you  have  no  right  to  make  such  a  demand;  it  is  a  manifest 
usurpation  on  your  part  If  you  make  me  choose  between  hostility  with  Eng- 
land and  hostiuty  with  France,  I  prefer  the  latter:  for  if  I  quarrel  with  Ei^ 
land,  England  can  take  from  me  all  my  foreign  poasesskns;  she  can  injure  my 
maribe,  and  employ  Sweden  to  attack  me  in  Norway.  It  is,  therefore,  better 
for  me  to  keep  that  which  you  cannot  take  from  me,  than  to  sacrifice  it  ^  a 
war  with  England."  This  would  have  been  the  conduct  of  Denmark,  if  the 
rashness  and  precipitation  of  His  Majesty's  Ministers  had  not  forced  her  into 
hostility  against  Great  Britain. 

The  next  consideration  was,  how  for  France  was  to  receive  assistance  in  the 
execution  of  her  projects  firom  Russia  1  Immediately  after  the  conclusioo  of 
peace  at  Tilsit,  it  had  been  argued  bv  man^r  that  Russia  had  thrown  herself 
into  the  arms  of  France,  and  thereby  had  given  preponderance  to  that  power 
in  the  north  of  Europe.  To  those  who  believed  this,  it  must  have  been  sdrange 
to  see  the  Danish  marine  taken  possession  of  by  this  country,  and  the  Russian 
marine  permitted  to  rove  about  at  pleasure.  In  one  of  Lord  Leveson  Gower*a 
de^MLtches,  dated  the  2d  of  September,  (p.  191),  his  lordship  stated,  that  m  a 
conference  with  General  Bodberg,  the  General  allowed  the  existence  of  secret 
articles  in  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit,  but  declared  that  those  artk^les  had  no  ref^nce 
to  England.  Now,  it  had  been  insisted  in  His  M^esty*s  Declaration  relative 
to  Russia  and  Denmark,  that  it  was  a  knowledge  of  tliose  secret  articles  that 
had  induced  His  Majesty  to  take  the  steps  that  he  had  done  £x  the  purpow  of 
securing  the  Danish  fleet  It  therefore  became  material  to  know  when  His 
Majest^s  Ministers  became  acquainted  with  those  secret  articles,  how  far  they 
related  to  Denmark,  and  how  for  by  those  articles  France  approached  her  pur* 
pose,  with  regard  to  the  marine  of  that  country. 

♦  ♦  .  ♦  «  «  ♦ 

There  were  two  or  three  most  material  paragraphs  in  the  despatches  of 
LovdL,Gower  which  he  should  notbe.    The  caoewhieh  hit  Ma|e8ty*a  Minis- 
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tanwkbBdtomftke  oat  wii,  that  Ronift  faid  been  all  tUs  wiiSe  lecfetfy  ia* 
atigating  Denmark  to  join  the  confedeiacy  againit  ns;  and  yet  on  the  4th  of 
November,  His  Majeafy's  Minister  at  St  Petenbogfa,  after  detailing  the  diffi- 
coHies  which  be  had  experienced  in  obtaining  an  interview  with  Couit  Roman* 
sow,  sajs^  that  *<be  had  been  informed  that  some  members  of  Mie  Coondl,  who 
had  been  ooosulted  in  the  present  veiy  critical  state  of  aflairs,  had  advitod  the 
£mperor  not  to  rqect  the  present  opportunity  of  re-establishing  the  tianqoillitj 
of  toe  North  of  Efarope,  and  that  their  opimon  had  been  adopted.'*  So  then, 
down  to  the  4th  of  November  the  Emperor  of  Russia  entertained  this  ftivour* 
able  disposition  towards  England !  In  the  next  despatch,  enolomng  the  Roisiaa 
Declaiatioo,  Lord  Cbwer  observes,  that  General  Savary  and  the  <Aher  members 
of  the  French  mission,  **  boasted,  that  they  had  gained  a  comfdete  triumph,  and 
had  carried  not  onlv  this  act  of  hostility  against  England,  but  also  every  other 
point  essential  to  the  success  of  Buonaparte's  viewa"  What!  had  they  been 
kbouring  from  the  conclusioQ  of  the  "nreaty  of  Tilsit  down  to  the  beginning 
of  November,  before  they  ooukl  succeed  in  carrying  these  ^  points  so  essentiiu 
to  the  success  of  Buonaparte's  viewsl**  and  was  t^  conduct  of  Russia  to  be 
assigned  as  a  reason  for  our  breaking  in  upon  a  neutral  nation  and  roblang  her 
of  her  fleet?  In  no  period  of  the  hStory  of  any  country  could  a  similar  trana* 
action  be  found.  But,  suppose  he  were  to  ocmcede  in  argument,  that  which 
was  completely  contndicted  by  the  despatches  on  the  table,  that  Russia  had 
been  active  in  forming  a  confederacy  asainst  Great  9ritain,  wbb  there  the 
ttiaUest  proof  that  Denmark  would  have  been  disposed  to  join  iti  And  what 
means  had  Russia  to  compel  herl  She  could  not  march  an  army  down  the 
Baltic;  and  what  fleet  had  she  to  oppose  against  the  united  fleets  of  England, 
Denmark,  and  Sweden  ?  The  power  of  protecting  the  neutrality  of  Denmark 
was  all  on  the  side  of  England,  not  on  France.  Was  it  probaUe  that  Denmark 
would  have  sacrificed  her  East  and  West  India  poaseflsions,  her  own  l8knd% 
and  Norway,  because  France  mvht  have  threatened  ber  with  the  loss  of  Jut* 
land  and  Hdstein?  He  defied  the  right  honourable  Secretary  to  show  on  the 
taUe  one  syllable  of  evidence,  that  Denmark  entertained  such  an  intention. 
He  had  shsped  other  Restdutions,  for  the  purpose  of  inouiiing  what  had  hhea 
the  ecmduct  oi  His  M i^esty's  Ministers  with  respect  to  Denmark  herself;  and 
whether,  having  determined  to  pursue  a  cburse  hostile  to  her  interests^  they 
had  pursued  a  course  advantageous  to  oar& 

By  what  Ministers  had  done,  they  had  provoked  hostility  without  depriving 
the  enemy  of  the  power  of  revenge.  If  our  army  had  been  able  to  beat  the 
Danes,  as  asserted  the  other  evening  by  a  noble  lord,  might  we  not  have  kept 
Zealand  1  With  the  assistance  of  Sweden  and  of  our  own  reinforcement^ 
what  chance  would  France  and  Denmark,  united,  have  had,  to  get  back  this 
important  possession?  To  abandon  it  was  the  height  of  weaknosa  But  even 
if  we  had  not  kept  Zealand,  could  we  not  have  dimnantled  the  arsenal  and  de- 
stroyed the  docks?  Could  we  not  have  blown  op  the  Crown  Batteries  and 
Cronenberff  Castle,  and*  secured  to  ourselves  the  quiet  passage  of  the  Sound? 
Why  so  shaUiy  in  our  iniquities?  When  we  imitated  the  atrocities  •of  the 
mler  of  France,  why  not  imitate  the  grandeur  and  magnitude  of  his  designs? 
Would  Buonaparte,  under  similar  circumstances,  have  ffiven  up  Zealand?  The 
conduct  of  Mmisters  showed  how  weak  it  was  to  do  ill  by  halves.  If  it  was 
necoswry  to  attack  Denmark  at  all,  then  it  was  their  duty  to  render  her  as  in- 
efficient as  poasiUe.  The  same  motivee  that  justified  the  one  would  justify 
the  other.  He  presumed  that  it  was  not  want  of  will  in  the  right  honourable 
gentlemen  opposite,  bat  want  of  knowledfife.  He  trusted  at  least  that  they 
would  not  talk  of  scruples,  or  morality,  or  law:  these,  according  to  the  modern 
tracts,  were  considerationB  fit  only  for  fools  and  i^ilosophers,  not  for  statesmen. 
Woukl  they  venture  to  contend,  that  it  was  bo  disadvantage  to  Great  Britain 
to  have  the  Sound  shut  agamit  her  commerce,  to  have  Zeuand  ci«ated»  what 
6  w 
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k  certainly  woold  be,  tstfoogdepootorr  of  fe^  Ha^inf 

begoD  the  work  of  destnictkm,  they  neglected  their  duty  by  not  completing  it 


Let  them  not  eajr  that  he  save  comieel  so  atrocious,  so  monstrous^  that  t 

delicacy  and  sensibility  woiDd  not  allow  them  to  accept  it 

Were  Ministers,  he  would  ask,  disposed  to  put  Ireland  in  a  state  of  greater  dia- 
oonteatment  than  that  in  which  she  was  tt  present  ?  If  not,  why  leave  Doiniark 
so  much  power  1  Having  alienated  Denmark  from  England^  France  would  con* 
struqt  in  Copenhaff^i  fleets  much  faster,  better  and  cneuer,  than  in  any  other 
port  of  Europe.  His  Majesty^s  Ministers  had  expressed  great  solicitude  for 
Sweden.  A  subsidiary  treaty  with  Sweden  was  soon  to  be  laid  on  the  table 
ef  the  House.  France  had  long  been  the  enemy  of  Sweden ;  Russia  probaUy 
bad  become  so.  Denmark  was  roidered  the  ally  ci  Fmnce,  and  thus  by  re- 
fraining from  dismantling  Zealand,  Sweden  was  exposed  to  the  greatest  danger. 
All  these  considerations  pressed  with  the  greatest  uigency  for  the  fullest  in- 
formation  on  the  subject  There  did  not  appear  to  him  the  slightest  justifioa- 
tion  of  the  conduct  of  Ministers  ¥nth  regard  to  Denmark.  If  they  couM  justihr 
themselves  for  the  acts  that  they  had  committed,  then  they  could  not  justify 
themselves  for  the  acts  that  they  had  not  committed.  In  coimnencing  the  war, 
in  carrying  on  the  war,  in  the  mode  of  seeking  for  peace,  in  all,  he  thought 
them  completely  wrong,  and  on  all,  he  demanded  the  fullest  information. 

He  was  anxious  the  character  of  the  country  should  stand  as  fair  as  it  always 
bad  done,  and  that  it  should  not  be  made  a  reproach  to  us,  that  at  the  ver^  time 
we  were  most  vehement  in  condeming  the  atrocity  of  France,  we  went  mr  be* 
Tond  it  The  right  honourable  gentleman  concluded  with  moving  his  first 
Resolution :  viz.  ^  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  His  Majesty,  pray- 
ing that  he  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  give  directions  that  there  be  laid 
before  the  House,  the  substance  and  dates  of  all  information  transmitted  1^ 
His  Majesty's  Minister  at  the  Ck>nrt  of  Copenhagen,  during  the  last  year,  r» 
■pecting  the  Naval  Force  of  Demnark;  and  particularly  respecting  any  mea^ 
Bures  taken  for  au^enting  the  same,  or  putting  it  in  a  state  of  better  prepara- 
tion, or  for  coUectmg  seamen  for  the  purpose  of  manning  the  same,  or  any 
part  thereof." 

Mr.  Secret  art  Canning  then  rose.  He  commenced  his  reply 
by  observing,  that  the  moment  was  at  length  arrived,  when  the 
gentlemen  opposite,  so  peculiarly  qualified  by  their  own  splendid 
achievements,  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  their  successors,  had, 
by  a  worthy  selection  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  who  had 
just  sat  down,  put  His  Majesty's  Ministers  on  their  trial  for  that, 
which,  until  questioned  by  them,  had  been  considered  as  the  sal- 
vation of  the  country.  In  the  greatness  of  his  apprehension,  lest 
all  moral  impressions  should  be  efifaced  from  the  minds  of  the 
House,  the  right  honourable  gentleman  had  taken  a  course  which 
affordlsd  a  brilliant  example  of  a  morality,  not  only  out  of  the  or- 
dinary track,  but  more  severe  even  than  that  Roman  morality, 
which  he  knew  had  its  admirers  on  the  opposite  bench.  His 
Majesty's  Ministers  were  called — not  to  account  for  disaster  and 
disgrace;  but  to  answer  an  accusation  of  success,  and  justify  the 
motives  of  an  eminent  service.  Whatever  might  be  the  decision 
of  the  House,  he,  for  one,  should  always  feel  tSe  highest  satisfac- 
tion in  having  been  so  accused.  It  was  also  a  source  of  peculiar 
Ratification,  that  no  imputation  could  rest  on  those  gentlemen  by 
whom  this  motion  waa  brought  forward^  of  being  actuated  by 
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porty  feeUngSy  as  had  sometimes  happened,  when  the  suecesson 
of  an  administration  had  been  left  in  possession  of  a  glory,  which 
they  had  tarnished.  Envious  feelings  of  comparison  could  not 
have  instigated  the  present  motion;  as  when  nothing  had  been 
done  by  one  set  of  men,  it  was  impossible  to  find  actions  of  theirs 
to,  compare  with  what  had  been  done  by  another. 

There  was  another  feature  in  this  transaction  honourable  to  the 
character  of  the  House,  they  were  not  then  debating  how  to  ward 
off  impending  danger,  but,  in  comparative  security,  w^^  discuss- 
ing by  what  mode  that  security  could  be  continued.  According 
to  the  sentiments  of  the  riffht  honourable  gentleman  opposite,  the 
restoration  of  the  Danish  fleet  would  be  the  best  mode  of  contin- 
uing that  security;  for,  certainly,  if  it  were  decided  that  the  taking 
of  them  was  unjust,  the  justice  of  retaining  them  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  maintained.  The  House  could  not  blame  the  spoilers, 
and  yet  keep  the  spoiL  Though  he  could  not  agree  with  the 
right  honourable  gantleman  in  his  conclusion,  he  agreed  with  him 
iahis  premises,  that  if  injustice  had  been  done,  it  should  be  not 
only  marked  but  repaired. 

The  right  honourable  gentleman  had  fairly  stated,  that  the  dis- 
position of  Denmark  and  Russia,  and  the  means  of  France,  con- 
stituted the  question  before  the  House.  He  had  admitted  the  de* 
signs  of  France,  without  any  other  evidence  than  that  contained 
in  His  Majesty's  speech.  With  respect  to  the  disposition  of  Den- 
mark, he  begged  the  right  honourable  gentleman  to  recollect,  at 
the  outset,  that  it  was  not  asserted  by  His  Majesty's  Ministers, 
that  wilfully,  knowingly,  and  of  choice,  Denmark  had  been  desi- 
rous of  war  with  Great  Britain  rather  than  of  peace.  This  had 
neither  been  maintained,  nor  was  it  necessary  to  be  so: — indeed, 
a  right  honourable  friend  of  his,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House, 
(Mr.  Sheridan,)  had  said,  on  a  late  evening,  that  a  case  of  weak- 
ness on  the  part  of  Denmark,  and  of  a  determination  to  avail  h^- 
self  of  that  weakness  on  the  part  of  France,  would  alone  be  a  jus- 
tification of  the  conduct  of  the  British  Government  But  though 
he  did  not  impute  to  Denmark  a  diq)osition  to  go  to  war  with 
this  country,  he  protested  against  the  advantage  which  was  taken 
of  this  admission,  when  it  was  asserted,  that  we  had  the  hearts  of 
the  D^es^  and  that  we  had  forfeited  them.  He  did  not  like  talk- 
ing of  national  dislikes;  but  such  an  observation  evinced  a  most 
complete  blindness  to  the  fact,  that  from  the  moment  of  the  Armed 
Neutrality,  in  1780,  there  had  been  a  feeling  towards  this  coan* 
try,  on  the  part  of  Denmark,  if  not  of  direct  hostility,  certainly 
not  of  very  cordial  friendship. 

Every  body  knew  what  had  been  the  conduct  of  Denmark  at 
the  end  of  two  form§r  wars.  In  inciting  the  Armed  Neutrality 
of  1780^  Denmark  had  been  an  active  agent;  and  at  the  end  of 
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1800,  but  a  &w  months  after  Denmark  had  declared  her  abandon- 
ment of  the  principles  on  which  the  Armed  Neutrality  was 
formed,  she  again  entered  into  a  league  confederated  against  Great 
Britain.  Did  this  testify  the  good  intentions  of  Denmark?  Or, 
on  the  other  hand,  did  it  testify  her  means  of  resisting  the  influ- 
ence of  superior  powers?  Let  whichever  part  of  the  alternative 
the  House  chose  be  adopted,  he  would  not  hesitate  to  say,  that 
any  Government  would  be  lost  to  a  due  sense  of  the  interests  of 
the  country,  if^  with  a  recollection. of  former  occurrences,  they 
had  not  looked  with  vigilance  and  suspicion  to  see  how  Denmark 
would  conduct  herself  at  a  period  of  so  much  greater  danger  to 
Great  Britain.  Was  it  not  probable  that  a  league  of  much  more 
force,  and  knit  with  much  greater  vigour  than  any  preceding  one, 
would  be  formed  against  this  country  ?  Was  it  not  probable,  from 
the  experience  of  die  past,  that  Denmark  would  be  induced  by 
inclination,  or  compelled  by  force,  to  Join  that  league?  The  fa- 
vourite jproject  of  Buonaparte,  since  he  had  desisted  from  his 
threat  of  immediate  invasion,  was  to  destroy  our  commerce,  and 
to  collect  a  naval  force  which  should  run  down  the  navy  of  Great 
Britain.  Not  a  treaty  did  he  conclude  in  which  the  exclusion  of 
British  merchandise  and  shipping,  did  not  form  a  leading  article. 
In  terms  too  plain  to  be  mistaken,  he  had  avowed  his  intention  to 
bring  every  power  of  the  Continent  ix>  act  against  Great  BritaiiL 
Was  there  any  thing  in  the  situation  of  Denmark  which  rendered 
it  probable  that  she  was  out  of  his  view  in  this  avowal?  To  all 
these  presumptions  the  right  honourable  gentleman  had  thought 
it  sufficient  to  answer,  that  Denmark  had  prepared  against  any  at- 
tempt, on  the  pact  of  France,  to  control  her  conduct,  by  station- 
ing a  military  force  in  Holstein.  What  was  the  history  of  that 
force?  The  greatest  danger  to  which  Denmark  was  exposed  from 
France  was  in  1803,  when  France  occupied  Hanover  with  a  large 
force.  Then  not  a  man  was  in  Holstein  beyond  the  peace  garri- 
son. Did  the  boasted  cordon  of  Holstein  remain  in  this  state  un- 
til the  period  when  France  seemed  disposed  to  molest  Denmark? 
No— only  until  the  armies  of  England  and  Sweden  were  in  force 
in  Hanover;  then,  and  not  till  Uien,  the  Danes  increased  their 
military  power  in  Holstein.  He  must  be  an  ingenious  arguer 
who  could  deduce  from  this  circumstance  that  England  hid  been 
the  object  of  the  sympathy  of  Denmark,  and  France  of  her  ap- 

Krehension.  After  the  battle  of  Jena,  the  territory  of  Denmark 
ad  been  violated  by  a  French  detachment  in  pursuit  of  a  Prus- 
sian corps,  and  a  slight  skirmish  took  place  with  the  Danidi 
troops,  in  which  a  Danish  general  was  taken,  and  conveyed  to  the 
head-quarters  of  the  French  general,  where,  in  place  of  being 
treated  with  the  distinction  to  be  expected  from  an  officer  of  a 
friendly  Power,  he  met  with  no  v^y  flatUning  reception;  and  waa 
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sent  back,  after  his  horse  had  been  stolen,  and  his  pockets  picked, 
under  every  species  of  injury  which  a  licentious  soldiery  could  in- 
flict This  had  been  done  Whilst  the  Danish  army,  collected  to 
cover  the  neutrality  of  Holstein,  was  stationed  in  Uie  neighbour- 
hood.  Was  this  event  follow^  by  the  advance  of  that  army? 
No  such  thing;  the  insult  was  immediately  succeeded  by  the  re- 
treat of  the  Danish  army;  and  this  circumstance  produced  a  re- 
monstrance on  the  part  of  the  British  Government,  against  the 
conduct  of  the  Danish  Government,  in  neglectine  to  vindicate  its 
neutrality.  The  mention. of  this  circumstance  Ted  him  to  con- 
tradict a  misrepresentation  which  had  been  charged  against  the 
British  Government,  namely,  that  the  Danish  army  had  been  sta- 
tioned in  Holstein  at  its  desire,  in  order  that  its  designs  against 
Copenhagen  might  be  more  easily  accomplished.  This  statement 
was  so  wholly  unfounded,  that  it  was  not  till  the  retreat  of  the 
Danish  army,  before  a  handful  of  French  troops,  that  .the  British 
Government  had  made  a  representation,,  complaining  that  that 
was  not  the  way  for  Denmark  to  enforce  its  neutrality.  * 

The  conduct  of  France  to  Sweden  was  very  different  Whea 
the  French  division,  commanded  by  General  Murat,  entered  Lu- 
beck,  two  thousand  Swedish  troops  were  made  prisoners,  after 
Ae  storming  of  the  town,  and  the,  general  who  commanded  tiiem^ 
was  not  only  treated  with  every  distinction  due  to  his  rank  and 
character,  but  sent  back  with  a  message  to  the  King  of  Sweden 
from  the  French  General,  the  brother-in-law  of  Buonaparte,  in- 
viting him  to  make  common  cause  with  France,  intimating  that 
it  would  be  for  his  advantage  to  do  so,  and  hinting  that  it  was  un- 
natural for  Denmark  to  possess  Norway,  which  ought  to  be  an- 
nexed to  Sweden.  This  had  been  the  conduct  of  France  towards 
Sweden,  at  a  period  cotemporary  with  the  assertion  of  the  Danish 
neutrality;  and  when  afterwards  a  negotiation  was  entered  into  at 
Hamburgh,  for  the  release  of  the  Swedish  prisoners,  the  same- 
communication  was  made  to  the  Swedish  charge  cPaffizire^  there*. 
What  was  the  conduct  of  the  King  of  Sweden  upon  this  occasion  ^ 
Ife  sent  immediately  to  acquaint  Sie  Crown  Prince  with  the  offer 
that  had  been  made  to  him,  and  proffered  the  assistance  of  twenty 
thousand  Swedish  troops  for  the  defence  of  Denmark,  an  assist- 
ance vfhich  the  British  Government  also  had  strongly  recom- 
mended to  the  acceptance  of  the  Government  of  Denmark.  This 
offer,  thus  recommended  on  our*  part,  had  been  rejected  by  the 
Danish  Government,  which,  in  communicating  the  terms  of  the 
offer,  concealed  entirely  the  proposal  of  France  respecting  Nor»- 
way.  Could  the  right  honourable  gentlemen  then  contend,  that,* 
after  such  conduct,  we  had  a  right  to  rely  on  the  frank  and  full 
declaration  of  Denmark?  Shortly  after,  Hamburgh  was  evacuated 
by  the  French,  but  re-occupied  on  the  19th  of  November,  only 
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two  days  before  the  famous  Decree  of  the  Slst  November.  This 
Decree  was  communicated  to  the  Danish  Govemment,  and  no  re- 
monstrance was  made  against  it;  yet,  when  the  mitigated  measure 
of  retaliation  was  afterwards  resorted  to  by  the  British  (Govern* 
ment,  then  the  rage  of  the  Danii^  Government  was  excited,  and 
a  determination  to  resist  its  execution  declared.  It  was  due,  how- 
ever, in  justice  to  the  noble  lord  who  preceded  him  in  office^ 
(Lord  Howick,)  to  state,  that  this  determination  had  been  man- 
fully met;  which  led  to  its  abandonment  He  did  not  mean  to 
insist  on  this  as  conclusive,  though  it  amounted  to  a  strong  pre- 
sumption that,  whether  from  predilection  or  necessity,  the  Danish 
Grovernment  had  no  power  of  election  between  England  and 
France;  there  was  no  choice,  no  discussion,  no  reasoning  upon  the 
mibject  ' 

The  magistrates  of  Hamburgh  had  remonstrated  against  the 
decree  of  the  21st  of  November,  and  sent  a  deputation  to  wait 
upon  Buonaparte  with  it  In  the  conference  which  the  deputies 
had  with  Buonaparte,  they  represented  to  him  the  ruin  of  com- 
merce that  would  be  the  consequence  of  pursuing  his  wild  plan 
of  restrictions;  to  which  his  answer  was,  ^  that  he  would  anni- 
hilate all  commerce;  for,  as  commerce  and  England  were  identi- 
fied, and  h^  was  determined  that  England  should  fall,  it  was  ne* 
cessary  that  commerce  should  fall  suso.'^  But  he  did  not  stop 
there;  he  added,  ^^that  he  would  make  others  co-operate  with 
him;"  and  then  adverting  to  this  mighty  neutral,  this  powerful 
independent  state,  he  said,  ^^  let  that  little  Prince  take  care,  or  I 
shall  teach  him  how  to  act"  This  was  not  a  private  communica- 
tion, but  a  statement  in  a  conference  which  had  since  been  pub- 
lished. What  was  it  that  Buonaparte  was  to  teach  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Denmark,  to  whom>  he  directed  such  an  insulting  ob- 
servation as  no  one  individual  could  address  to  another  wiUiout 
offence,  except  the  manner  of  making  his  means  subservient  to 
the  views  of  the  French  Government?  When  the  French  shut 
the  Elbe  and  the  Weser,  the  Danish  Govemtment  consented  to 
the  measure  without  a  murmur,  but  remonstrated  strongly  against 
our  blockade  gf  those  riv^*s,  though  the  remonstrance  was  after- 
wards given  up,  when  it  was  found  that  it  would  be  injurious  to 
their  own  commerce  to  press  their  objections  to  the  measure. 
That  it  was  not  the  determination  of  the  Danish  Government  to 
defend  Holstein  against  the  French,  i^^peared  evident  from  a  va- 
riety of  opinions,  which  he  found  recorded  in  his  office.  The 
right  honourable  gentleman  had  called  for  copies  of  correspond- 
ence to  show  what  was  the  immediate  intention  of  Denmark;  but 
he  must  contend,  that  the  concurrent  opinions  of  several  Minis- 
ters at  different  times,  and  imder  similar  circumstances,  were 
more  to  be  depended  upon  as  a  ground  of  decision^  than  the  opin- 
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vm  of  any  individual,  however  qualified  he  might  be  to  form  a 
correct  judgment  [The  right  honourable  secretary  here  read  ex- 
tracts from  several  despatches  from  Mr.  Garlieke,  d^ted  Copenha- 
gen, December  1806,  stating,  that,  after  the  French  Decree  of  the 
2l8t  November  had  been  communicated  to  the  Danish  Govern-  ^ 
ment,  a  demand  was  made  that  the  Danish  army  should  be  with- 
drawn from  Holstein;  that  no  English  or  Swedish  troops  should 
be  allowed  to  enter  the  Danish  territory,  nor  any  measures  taken 
demonstrative  of  distrust  of  France;  that  on  receipt  of  this  intel- 
ligence at  Kiel,  relays  of  horses  had  been  provided,  not  for  the 
advance,  but  to  secure  the  retreat  of  the  Crown  Prince.  He  also 
read  from  a  subsequent  despatch,  dated  28th  December,  1806, 
that  no  preparations  for  defence  had  been  made,  nor  any  inclina- 
tion shown  to  resort  to  the  aid  of  the  natural  allies  of  Denmark; 
that  several  persons  employed  in  the  oflSces  of  state,  though  not 
in  the  highest  de'J)artment,  acted  in  collusion  with  France,  and 
were  attached  to  the  French  interests;  that  these  persons  would 
have  considerable  influence  on  the  opinions  respecting  the  defence 
of  the  country;  and  thatt  viewing  the  indolence  of  some,  and  the 
activity  of  others,  at  the  Danish  Court,  he  (Mr.  (Jarlicke)  thought 
it  his  duty  to  state  the  truth,  that  there  was  reason  to  conclude 
that  when  France  was  in  an  attitude  to  enforce  her  demand,  she 
would  insist  upon  the  exclusion  of  British  vessels  from  the  ports 
of  Denmark,  and  probably  afterwards  upon  the  surrender  of  the 
dock  yards  of  Copenhagen;  and  that  it  was  therefore  the  more 
necessary  for  the  British  Government  to  use  every  means  of  vigi- 
lance and  precaution,  to  defeat  the  designs  of  the  enemy  in  that 
quarter.] 

These  had  been  the. opinions  of  that  Minister  upon  the  policy 
and  temper  of  the  Danish  Government:  and  yet  that  was  the 
Power  upon  whose  determination  they  were  required  implicitly 
to  rely.  It  would  not  be  just  for  him,  in  stating  these  facts,  to 
withhold  his  tribute  of  applause  from  those  who  had  preceded 
him  in  the  office  he  had  now  the  honour  to  fill,  and  who  had  met 
with  firmness  the  remonstrances  and  demonstrations  of  the  Danish 
Government  The  noble  lord  who  had  immediately  preceded 
him  had  instructed  Mr.  Garlicke  to  declare  to  the  Danish  Govern- 
ment, that  His  Majesty  could  never,  in  the  event  of  that  Power 
submitting  to  the  control  of  France,  suffer  either  the  whole  or  a 
part  of  its  navy  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  France.  (Loud 
cries  of  hear,  hear!)  The  honourable  gentlemen  opposite  might 
continue  their  acclamations,  but  the  opinion  was  entitled  to  respect 
Perhaps,  however,  the  noble  lord  had  not  considered  the  means 
adequate  to  the  end,  and  did  not  look  upon  the  capture  of  Hol- 
stein as  more  likely  to  secure  the  possession  of  the  Danish  fleet, 
than  the  conquest  of  Alexandria  that  of  the  Turk^    But  the  in* 
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itructions  of  the  noble  lord  went  on  to  say,  that  if  tiie  Danail 
should  suffer  the  French  to  occupy  Holstein,  Hb  Majesty  could 
not  abstain  fipom  those  measures  which  would  be  necessary  to 
maintain  the  honoigr  of  his  «rown  and  assert  the  interest  of  his 
subjects.     (Loud  cries  of  hear,  hear!  from  the  opposition.) 

He  presumed,  from  their  acclamations,  that  the  gentlemen  op- 
posite inferred,  that  these  measures  should  not  be  resorted  to  un- 
til the  Danish  navy  should  be  actually  taken,  or  until  the  agree- 
ment should  be  entered  into  for  its*8urrender,  or  until  a  conmiu- 
nication  of  such  agreement  should  be  made  by  a  government, ' 
which  had  entered  mto  a  convention  with  this  country  in  Ausust, 
and  in  the  December  following  had  violated  that  convention.  The 
whole  conduct  of  that  court  showed,  that,  either  from  necessity 
or  inclination,  it  would  have  taken  a  part  against  this  country, 
and  it  was  no  weak  presumption  of  such  an  event,  that  all  the  of- 
fers of  France  had  been  kept  back  from  this  country,  whilst  ther 
were  amusing  us  with  the  assurance,  that  they  placed  an  implicit 
reliance  upon  the  declarations  of  France. 

He  had  been  hitherto  speaking  of  the  state  of  Denmark  in  De- 
eemoer  1807,  and  January  1808,  when  Buonaparte  was  employed 
at  a  distance  in  Poland,  against  armies,  certainly  not  equal  to  his 
own,  but  which  kept  him  at  bay,  and  by  a  small  assistance  might 
have  been  rendered  equal  to  his  armies.  By  what  means  could 
Denmark  defend  herself  against  the  French,  when  Buonaparte 
should  return  with  his  whole  force  triumphant  from  Poland,  after 
she  had  refused  the  assistance  that  had  been  offered  to  her?  Of 
all  persons  he  did  not  think  that  His  Majesty's  Ministers  should 
be  accused  of  injustice  by  the  captors  of  Alexandria;  of  misman- 
agement by  the  attackers  of  the  Dardanelles;  as  inglorious  by  the 
eonquerors  of  Constantinople?  But  though  he  should  admit  that 
the  demand  of  the  Danish  navy  was  a  strong  measure,  yet  there 
was  some  extenuation  in  that  case,  which  did  not  apply  to  the  de- 
mand of  the  Turkish  fleet  He  did  not  mean  to  argue  here  the 
difference  of  the  necessity  in  either  instance.  There  was  this  cir- 
cumstance which  bore  upon  the  case  of  the  Danish  navy,  that  the 
Danish  Government,  contemplating  the  dangers  that  were  gather- 
ing round  it,  had  entertained  the  project  of  reducing  its  navy  by 
safe,  and  he  had  it  upon  authority  to  state,  that  the  Russian  Min- 
ister had  actually  entered  into  a  treaty  for  the  purchase  of  part  of 
the  Danish  navy.  As  to  the  influence  of  national  pride,  there- 
fore, it  could  not  be  very  active,  for  he  could  not  conceive  any 
situation  that  this  country  could  be  placed  in,  in  which  she  could^ 
entertain  a  proposal  for  the  disposal,  by  sale,  of  any  part  of  the 
British  navy.  This  would  not  certainly  justify  the  demand  of 
the  Danish  fleet;  but  it  certainly  did  strip  the  right  honourable 
gentleman's  speech  of  pari  of  its  gorgeous  eloquence.    The  ex* 
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jteriaace  of  the  piot  had  enabled  Hie  Majeaty^a  MinMera  to  j«dtte 
of  the  eondoct  that  woidd  be,  pursued  b^  Denasark.  Had  ^ 
not  received  intimation  of  the  dansm  thit  impe&ded  oyer  her? 
Had  not  the  bulletin,  publiahed  by  Buomi^Marte  aftep  the  battle  of 
Friedland,  given  her  notice  of  her  approaching  &te,  when  it 
atated,  ^  that  the  blockade  of  the  Briti^  lahnda  would  then  cease 
to  be  a  vain  word.''  What  porta  but  those  of  Denmark  eoukl 
this  prospective  threat  apply  to,  for  wiiat  tythera  were  neutral  ? 
The  conferences,  too,  at  Tilsit,  and  the  immediate  eoEOOTtion  of 
some  of  the  arrangements  entered  into  thete,  by  the  restoration 
of  the  Dukes  of  Meeklenburg  and  Oldenburg,  for  whom  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia  had  particularly  interested  himself  on  the  condi- 
tion of  shutting  their  ports  against  Great  Britain,  ^owed  the  de- 
agns  of  Buon^iarte,  and  pointed  to  Demnark  as  the  next  state 
that  would  be  oJled  upon  to  sobnit  to  his  laws  of  blockade.  To 
Penmark  alone  this  intimation  of  the  bulletin  referred,  and  ao> 
oordingly  she  waa  found  shrinking  into  her  shell  as  France  9^ 
proached,  and  neglecting  to  make  any  addition  to  her  means  of 
defence^  She  bra  decl«red  the  French  Deeree  of  the  21st  No^ 
vember  innocent,  whilst  she  remonstrated  strongly  against  the 
British  mild  retaliation  in  the  Order  of  the  7th  of  January  as  un- 

C'  St;  and  yet  this  was  the  Power  which  they  were  told  was  cap*- 
e  of  defending  kself  against  France!  The  proposition  was  not 
maintainable,  and  if  His  Majesty's  Ministers  had  not  acted  upon 
the  impressions  they  received  from  the  experience  of  the  past, 
and  their  knowledge  of  the  state  and  sentiments  of  the  court  of 
Denmark,  they  would  not  have  dome  their  duty.  If  they  had  not 
taken  the  very  steps  which  were  now  censured,  the  eloquence  of 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  was  cold  and  dead,  compared 
with  the  thunder  that  would  have  then  rolled  over  their  headsi 
But  these  were  distant  warnings.  Had  not  Denmark  more  vat*- 
mediate  intimation  of  its  dancer?  General  Bemadotte,  on  comins 
to  take  the  command  at  Hamburgh,  directed  the  assembled 
burghers  to  prepare  quarters  for  fifteen  thousand  men,  which  he 
represented  as  only  the  advanced  guard  of  a  much  greater  force, 
that  was  to  be  employed  on  an  expedition  which  would  not  re** 
quire  him  to  be  long  absent  from  Hamburgh.  Whither  could  this 
expeditioh  be  directed  but  against  Hobtein  ?  Bernadotte  had  also 
been  charged  with  a  mission  to  the  Crown  Prince  at  Kid;  and, 
though  he  should  state  as  a  fact,  a  thing  which  he  did  not  know 
upon  official  authority,  that  officer,  he  was  assured,  had  had  an 
ii^lerview  with  the  Crown  Prince  at  Kiel,  on  the  night  of  the  21si 
of  July.  He  believed  the  fact,  though  he  could  not  state  it  posi- 
tively, and  hf  knew  also,  that  it  was  believed  at  Kiel,  in  Holi^n, 
at  Hamburgh,  and  at  St  Petersburg,  at  the  time.  Bemadott^^ 
iQo>  had  mad«  no  secret  of  the  o^ect  of  his  mission,  being  to 
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procure  the  exelUBiOQ  of  the  English  firom  the  porif  of  Demnarib 
Was  this  a  state  of  things,  in  which  His  Majesty^s  Ministers 
were  to  go  on  confiding  in  the  sincerity  and  means  of  the  Danish 
Government,  till  they  should  be  called  on  for  assistance?  He 
wished  to  know,  why  they  should  have  waited  for  the  Declara- 
tion of  Denmark,  when  fully  apprised  of  the  disposition  of  France 
towards  that  Power,  of  the  inability  of  Russia,  to  control  that 
disposition,  and  the  want  of  means,  or  of  inclination,  on  the  part 
of  Denmark,  to  resist  the  force  of  France? 

But  the  right  honourable  gentleman  had  argued  that  though 
there  had  been  enough  in  the  circumstances  and  conduct  of  Den* 
mark  to  excite  suspicion,  or  call  for  measures  of  precaution,  yet 
there  was  not  sufficient  to  justify  the  length  to  which  the  meas- 
ures of  His  Majesty's  Government  had  been  carried.  For  himself, 
he  did  not  know  what  other  measures  could  have  been  resorted  to; 
and  he  would  defy  the  ingenuity  of  the  gentlemen  opposite,  to 
show  what  others  could  have  been  adopted,  that  T^ould  have  in- 
sured the  accomplishment  of  the  object  It  was  not  necessary  for 
him,  in  this  instance,  to  say  that  the  whole  of  the  force  employed 
on  this  occasion,  had  not  been  provided  for  this  expedition  origi- 
nally. A  very  large  part  of  it  had  been  employed  to  assist  £e 
King  of  Sweden,  the  remainder  had  been  provided  on  princi* 
pies  of  precaution;  and,  as  the  influx  of  intelligence  demonstrated 
the  critical  nature  of  the  emergency,  or,  as  the  views  of  Franee 
developed  themselves,  it  became  the  more  necessary  to  employ 
the  whole  upon  this  important  service.  As  to  the  demand  of  the 
fleet,  he  was  at  issue  with  the  right  honourable  gentieman;  but  as 
he  meant  to  object  to  the  production  of  the  papers  he  called  for^ 
be  thought  it  nght  to  state,  that  the  proposition  intended  to  have 
been  made  in  the  first  instance  to  the  court  of  Denmark,  was  to 
surrender  its  fleet  in  deposit,  to  be  returned  on  the  conclusion  of 
peace.  This  proposition  had  not  been  submitted  to  the  Danish 
trovemment,  because  the  gentieman  who  was  the  bearer  of  it,  oa 
his  arrival  at  Kiel,  felt  confident  that  he  should  see  the  Prince  on 
the  following  morning,  but  found  in  the  morning  that  the  Prince 
had  set  out  for  Copenhagen;  on  following  the  Prince  to  Copenha- 
gen he  found  he  had  returned  to  Kid.  The  Danish  Minister 
whom  he  met  at  Copenhagen,  had  orders  not  to  treat  upon  the  terms 
he  was  authorized  to  propose:  the  Minister  at  Kiel  could  not  treat 
till  the  return  of  a  courier  from  Copenhagen;  the  Minister  at  Co- 
penhagen could  not  open  a  negotiation  till  the  return  of  a  met* 
sengei*  from  Kiel.  Under  these  ^circumstances,  it  was  impossible 
to  enter  into  any  negotiation  that  could  hold  out  any  proq>ect  of 
a  speedy  or  satisfactory  result,  and  thus  it  was  that  the  original 
proposition  had  never  been  submitted  to  the  Danish  (Jovermnest 
A  suffieient  force  had  been  sent  t6  justify  the  court  of  Denmark 
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to  Frtnce  in  eooeediiig  to  our  demand,  or,  if  it  did  not  concede, 
to  accomplish  the  object  for  which  it  had  been  despatched. 
As  to  the  violated  dignity  of  the  Danish  nation,  the  yery  dis- 
ay  of  our  force  before  Copenhagen  might  be  considered  a  vio^ 
lion  of  that  dignity.  If  one  of  our  cruisers  had  searched  a  sin- 
1^  Danish  ship,  or  stopped  a  corporal's  guard  going  to  Zealand, 
thiji  might  also  be  called  an  attack  upon  that  nation;  and  upon  this 
subject  he  ^ould  quote  a  great  authority  upon  th^  law  of  nations, 
which  he  held  in  his  hand.  That  great  modern  expositor  of  the 
law  of  nations,  whom  the  ri^t  honourable  gentleman,  in  the  re- 
ligious part  of  his  speech,  seemed  to  consider  as  a  special  instru- 
ment in  the  hands  of  Providence— Buonaparte — ^who,  in  his  ten- 
der concern  for  the  interests  of  this  country,  always  took  care  to 
give  an  exposition  of  his  sentiments  at  a  time  when  it  would  bear 
on  a  parliamentary  debate — had  given,  in  a  M oniteur  which  ar- 
rived this  very  day,  a  sufScient  proof  of  what  would  have  made 
him  consider  Denmark  as  in  a  state  of  hostility  with  France. 
When  the  Austrian  Minister,  Stahremberg,  was  recalled,  he  wis 
particularly  ordered  to  leave  London  by  l^e  20th,  as  Parliament 
were  ta  meet  on  the  21st:  and  a  Moniteur  which  had  arrived  this 
Very  day,  had  given  an  exposition  of  Buonaparte's  sentiments 
with  respect  to  neutrals.  In  the  justification  of  the  conduct  of 
France  towards  Poitugal,  one  of  Buonaparte's  Ministers  says  in 
his  officii  report,  ^^  If  any  sovereign  in  Europe  should  allow  his 
territory  to  be  violated  by  the  English,  the  act  would  clearly  place 
that  sovereign  in  hostility  with  your  Majesty;  and,  there^re,  if 
tile  Portuguese  have  suffisred  their  vessels  to  be  violated  by  the 
cruisers  of  that  Power,  they,  too,  were  in  hostility  with  your  Ma- 
jesty." Now,  those  who  thought  so  much  of  the  wounded  pride 
of  Denmark,  should  oonsid^,  that  upon  this  principle,  the  search 
of  the  smallest  vessel,  in  crossing  the  Belt,  would  be  sufficient  to 
fhce  Denmark  in  a  state  of  war  with  France.  With  a  French 
army  on  the  frontiers  of  Holstein,  and  no  English  fleet  or  force 
off  Copenhagen,  it  would  be  an  idle  waste  of  words,  a  mere 
mockery  of  negotiation,  to  enter  into  any  discussions.  Humanity, 
as  well  as  policy,  required  a  force  large  enough  for  the  ultimate 
accomplishment  of  the  object  under  any  circumstances.  No  man 
OQuld  blame  His  Majesty's  Ministers  for  having  made  the  force 
much  larger  than  was  necessary  for  either  object,  in  order  to  in- 
vite the  surrender  of  the  fleet  which  was  reqtiired;  but,  when  no 
proposition  would  be  listened  to,  it  was  satisfactory  that  the  means 
employed  were  sufficient  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  object 
with  the  least  possible  loss. 

The  right  honourable  gentleman  had  said  that  the  case  could 
only  be  justified  by  necessity;  but  he  was  sure  the  right  honour- 
dUegendeman  must  carry  his  prindjde  further,  and  admit,  that  the 
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measure  ought  not  to  be  carried  beyond  the  neeeseity  of  die  eaat. 
He  wafl,  therefore^  surprtfled  to  hear  the  rt^t  honourable  gentle- 
man say,  at  the  ooncluaion  of  his  speech,  that  the  measure  ought  to 
hare  been  pushed  to  extremity.  By  other  premises  he  mi^t  ar^ 
riye  at  that  conclusion,  hiii  certainly  not  from  those  he  had  that 
night  stated.  The  right  honourable  gentleman  had  said,  that  tJiie 
Danish  Government  could  defend  file  islands  against  France^ 
though  France  should  be  in  possession  of  Holstein.  But  if  the 
Danish  navy  was  not  prepared  against  England,  neither  could  it 
be  prepared  against  France.  However,  the  fact  was^  and  it  was 
notorious,  that  after  Zealand  had  surrendered,  many  Danish  troops 
had  succeeded  in  getting  into  that  island,  notwithstanding  the  ju* 
dicious  distribution  of  t£e  British  naval  force  in  the  Belts,  by  the 
very  able  officer  who  commanded  in  that  quarter.  On  the  ait- 
tiK)rity  of  his  predecessor  he  could  state,  that  the  pressure  in  Hol- 
stein was  considered  as  likely  to  lead  to  the  surrender  of  Zeahnd. 
The  right  honourable  gentleman  had  asked,  why  they  had  not  put 
their  questions  directly  to  Russia,  respecting  her  conduct?  He 
would  answer,  that  they  had  flattered  themselves,  that  by  pur- 
suing  a  course  rather  conciliatory,  they  might  bring  back  Rus^ 
sia  to  the  line  of  her  true  policy,  and,  therefore,  they  abstained 
from  any  conduct  that  mi^^t  drive  her  irrecoverably  into  the 
arms  of  France.  But  the  right  honourable  gentleman  asked  why, 
if  Russia  were  a  party  against  us,  we  ought  not  to  have  selected 
Russia  for  our  attack  ?  To  this  question,  which  had  been  so  often 
put,  the  answer  was  so  obvious,  that  he  was  surprised  to  hear  it 
repeated.  If  they  had  had  certain  information  of  the  hostile  in- 
tentions of  Russia,  and  the  object  which  they  had  in  v^w  were 
not  attainable  by  any  oCher  means,  he  agreed  that  Russia  should 
have  been  attacked.  It  had  been  shown,  that  the  object  sought 
from  Denmark  could  not  have  been  obtained  without  a  prompt 
and  peremptory  force,  and  that  that  object  was  of  the  highest  mo- 
ment to  the  security  of  this  country.  An  attack  upon  Cronstadt 
might  have  been  productive  of  glory,  but  would  not  have  dimin^ 
i^ed  the  maritime  means  that  could  be  employed  ajraiinst  us,  and 
which  constituted  our  danger.  Would  it  then  have  oeen  wise,  or 
politic,  or  safe,  to  have  passed  the  harbour  of  Copenhagen,  which 
contained  twenty  sail  of  the  line,  that  would  instan^  become 
the  instruments  of  the  enemy's  vengeance  against  us,  in  order  to 
execute  a  barren  bravado  against  Cronstadt,  where  we  could  ob» 
tain  but  three  or  four  rotten  hulks  ?  It  was  true,  he  admitted,  that 
Russian  ships  of  the  line  had  passed  through  our  fleets,  and  we 
had  the  choice  of  attacking  them;  but,  aware  of  the  ciroonistanoes 
by  which  the  Emperor  had  been  rendered  the  friend  df  France, 
of  the  disgusting  humiliations  to  which  he  had  been  subjected  aA 
the  confeiences  of  Tilmt,  and  hoping  that  his  magnan«noq»qiMrit 
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0U|^t  itOl  be  <briyeii  to  resifltance  and  aggression^  His  Majesty^ 
Ministers  had  still  cherish^  the  hope  that  the  Emperor  Alexander 
would  retrace  his  steps,  not  for  the  purpose  of  a  renewal  of  war 
with  France--6od  forbid!— but  in  order  to  consult  the  true  inter* 
ests  of  hisempire.  In  the  present  circumstances  of  the  world,  a 
war  with  France  would  be  hopeless;  but  it  was  not  hopeless  thtft 
the  spirit  and  duqposition  of  his  people  might  bring  him  back  to 
beUer  councils,  l^hey  had  strong  grounds  to  know  that  the  vtk* 
tentions  of  Russia  were  hostile,  but,  in  the  most  inauspicious  mo^ 
ment,  they  were  not  without  expectations  of  altering  them. 

The  right  honouraUe  gentleman  had  contended  &at  this  pros^ 
pect  was  not  improved  by  calling  upon  Russia  to  sanction  the  busi'- 
ness  of  Copenhagen;  but  it  was  somewhat  strange,  that  such  an 
opinion  should  be  entertained  by  those  who  held  that  it  was  of  no 
eonsequ^iee  whether  a  mediator  was  friendly  or  not  He  could 
assure  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  that  the  note  of  Baron 
Budfoerg,  which  he  imputed  to  some  French  intelligence  respect^ 
ing  the  transactions  at  Copenhagen,  was  not  produced  by  any 
such  cause.  The  business  at  Copenhagen  had  been  known  at  St 
Petersburg  on  the  !^2d  July,  a  week  before  that  note  was  writ- 
ten; and  if  gentlemen  reflected  that  General  Savary  dictated  to 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  in  his  capital,  they  mieht  easily  account 
for  the  asperity  of  any  note  which  might  haye  been  submitted  to 
his  inspection.  All  accounts  agreed  in  representing,  that  the  mind 
of  the  court  of  Russia  was  alienated  from  this  country,  and  one 
B«i|^t  easily  conceive  a  reason  for  that  alienation.  The  expecta- 
^on  of  assistance  from  this  country,  no  matter  whether  well  or 
ill  founded,  was  the  cause,  not  of  tjie  peace  of  Tilsit,  but  of  tilie 
temper  in  which  it  was  conducted,  when  the  military  disasters 
had  rendered  that  peace  necessary.  Out  of  twenty  despatches  re^ 
eeived  from  our  Ambassador  with  the  Emperor,  there  was  not  one 
in  which  he  did  not  say,  *^  Send  assistance,  or  Rqssia  will  fail 
you;  make  a  diversion,  which  will  take  part  of  the  weight  of  war ' 
•ff  Russia,  or  she  will  withdraw  from  it" 

As  to  the  charge,  that  the  expedition  to  Copenhagen  was  the 
cause  of  the  hostility  of  Russia,  he  contended,  on  the  authority  of 
our  Ambassador  at  Petersburgh,  that  the  fact  was  not  so;  but  he 
could  also  refer  to  the  authority  of  another  noUe  person,  who  had 
an  ample  opportunity  of  knowing  the  truth  of  what  he  h^re  ad* 
vanced,  and  he  should  do  this  with  the  more  satisfaction,  because 
<kf  some  rumours  he  had  heard,  that  that  noble  person  (LorA 
Hutchinson)  had  declared  an  opinion  since  his  return  to  this  coun- 
trvi  that  the  Expedition  to  Copenhagen  was  the  cause  of  the  hos* 
ttfity  of  Russia.'  The  right  honourably  secretary  here  read  an  ex^ 
tract  from  a  despatch  from  Lord  Hutchinson,  datef}  Memel^  l^Otti 
^  Jvfyp  and  allying  that  there  were  many  seerBl  vrtkkm  ha  ttas 
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treaty  of  Tibit;  that  the  predominant  party  in  the  Russian  court 
was  French,  but  that  the  rational  part  of  the  nation  was  against  a 
war  with  England;  and  it  was  probable  the  secret  articles  to  Tur- 
key, and  to  the  shutting  of  the  Russian  ports  against  England,  in 
the  event  of  the  failure  of  a  negotiation  within  a  limited  time. 
This  extract  would  be  sufficient  to  do  away  any  impression  that 
(he  rumours  to  which  he  alluded  might  have  made,  as  if  the  noble 
writer  of  the  despatch  really  attributed  the  hostility  of  Russia  to 
the  business  at  Copenhagen.  Hoping  for  a  change  of  circum- 
stances, they  had  thought  it  better  to  8i;fford  to  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment an  opportunity  of  releasing  itself  from  the  embarrassing 
engagements  into  which  it  had  unfortunately  entered  at  Tilsit; 
and  when  he  considered  the  nature  of  the  policy  and  practice  of 
that  court,  when  he  contemplated  the  anxiety  which  it  had  always 
manifested  to  maintain  its  rank  as  Protector  of  the  North  of  Eu- 
rope, and  the  tenacity  with  which  it  still  fondly  wished  to  cling 
to  that  character,  he  could  not  suppose  a  case  in  which  every  feel- 
ing of  its  pride  and  ambition  could  be  so  completely  gratified  as 
in  the  submission  of  our  differences  with  Denmark  to  the  media- 
tion of  Russia  as  arbitress  of  the  North.  She  could  thus  say  to 
herself,  the  sea  of  which  I  am  protectress  has  been  violated;  but 
those  who  have  violated  it  are  placed  in  my  hands,  subject  to  my 
mediation.  This  was  the  light  in  which  he  was  confident  the  ap- 
plication to  Russia  to  mediate,  would  be  considered  by  every  per- 
son who  was  a  friend  to  the  true  interests  of  Russia,  and  it  was 
so  considered,  until  the  overbearing  influence  of  General  Savary 
altered  the  tone  of  the  Russian  Cabinet  But  it  had  been  said, 
why  not  attack  Cronstadt,  an4  insult  the  Emperor  in  his  own  cap- 
ital? There  was  a  great  party,  or  rather  the  majority  of  the  bet>- 
termost  people  in  Russia,  who  were  anxious  for  British  connexion; 
but  whatever  might  be  the  partialities  of  such  persons,  they  must 
all  feel  for  the  honour  and  glory  of  their  country,  and,  therefore, 
•it  could  not  be  desirable  to  destroy,  by  an  unprofitable  attack  upon 
the  national  feelings,  the  nascent  popularity  of  this  country.  We 
had  the  right,  unquestionably;  but  it  was  a  different  question, 
whether,  under  Ac  circumstances  of  the  case,  we  ought  to  exer- 
cise it:  besides,  the  object  was  not  worth  the  cost  and  pain  of  the 
undertaking,  and  the  execution  of  it  would  have  infallibly  dis- 
gusted those  who  would  be  likely  to  bring  back  Russia  to  her  real 
interests.  Those  gentlemen  who  admitt^  that  a  knowledge  of 
the  designs  of  France,  and  of'tfie  weakness  of  Denmark,  would 
justify  the  expedition,  seemed  to  forget  the  inadmission,  and  to 
urge  the  broad  principles  applicable  to  a  different  state  of  things. 
It  was  undoubtedly  just,  that  if  there  were  a  community  of  states 
in  Europe,  the.weaJcer  states  ought  to  be  as  secure  from  agression, 
as  the  more  powerful  ones.    This  was  a  principle  wm<^  had 
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'  been  denied.  But  gcntleiiien  wroui^y  i^iod  to  ths  «ziil- 
log  state  of  Europe  this  iffinciple,  vrhich  properly  bekmged  to 
that  state  of  EurcHie,  in  which  the  rights  of  all  were  secured  by 
the  saocti^  of  public  law;  and  eyeu  Sie  weakest  were  preserved 
from  aspessioD  or  insult— -if  not  by  immediste  protection,  at  least, 
by  coidScting  interests. 

In  the  enthusiasm  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  morality, 
it  was  rather  strange,  that  he  should  have  forgotten  the  moralities 
of  the  French  revolution.  In  the  present  state  of  the  world, 
whatever  miseries  might  be  produced,  whatever  calamities  eor^ 
dured,  whatever  atrocities  committed,  by  the  permission  of  that 
Providence  in  whom  we  live,  breathe,  and  have  our  being,  the 
whole  responsibility  must  rest  upon  him,  who  is  the  sole  author 
of  them.  There  was  not  now  a  community  of  states  in  Europe, 
connected  by  the  solemnity  and  sanction  of  public  law,  protect* 
ing  and  protected  by  the  influence  of  the  {ninciples  of  equal 

i'ustice,  and  a  mutual  sense  of  reciprocal  rights;  there  was  but  one 
ievouring  state,  that  swallowed  up  every  one  that  it  could  brine 
within  its  grasp,  and  that,  so  &r  from  respecting  the  rights  and 
independehce  of  other  nations,  reduced  all  to  indiscriminate  sub* 
lection,  rendering  them  alike  subservient  to  the  designs  of  its 
Ruler  against  this  country.  Buoni^Murte  now  dictated  to  all  the 
nations  of  the  continent,  and  had  erased  every  vestige  of  public 
law  in  Europe.  He  could  not  but  be  surprised  then,  to  find  gen* 
tleman  censuring  a  measure,  which  had  proved  the  salvation  of 
the  country,  and  comparing  it  with  antiquated  crim^  in  which 
we  had  no  share,  and  for  which  we  had  incurred  no  responsi* 
bility. 

Was  it  to  be  contended,  that;  in  a  moment  of  imminent  danger, 
we  should  have  abstained  from  that  course  which  prudence  and 
policy  dictated,  in  order  to  meet  and  avert  those  calamities  that 
threatened  our  security  and  existence,  because  if  we  sunk  under 
the  pressure,  we  should  have  the  consolation  of  having  the  au« 
thority  of  Pufiendorf  to  plead  ?  But  the  conduct  that  had  been 
adopted  on  this  occasion,  was  not  without  precedent  or  example. 
In  the  year  1801,  the  island  of  Madeira  had  been  taken  possession 
of,  by  our  Government,  for  fear  it  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
'French.  Yet  Portugal  was  a  neutral  nation,  and  had  always,  by 
way  of  pre-eminence,  been  styled  the  old  and  ancient  ally  oif 
England.  The  captore  of  Madeira  had  been  effected  without  any 
previous  communication  to  the  Court  of  Lisbon.  Undoubtedly, 
mstructions  had  been  sent  to  our  Minister  at  the  Court  of  Lisbon, 
to  request  that  an  order  should  be  sent  to  the  Governor  to  surren- 
der  the  island  in  good  wilL  The  instructions  arrived  at  Lisbon 
about  the  time  that  the  troops  arrived  at  Madeira,  and  the  island 
was,  consequently,  tsiken  by  force,  before  any  orders  could  have 
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been  seat  out  to  surrender  it  Where  had  Portugal^  et^t  time, 
a  fleet  that  could  convey  troops  for  the  invasion  of  these  idandsi 
or  if  she  had  that  fleet,  what  expedition  could  be  sent  bj  her  that 
would  not  be  defieated  by  the  valour  and  intrepidity  of  our  sea- 
men? He  did  not  mean  to  eondemn  the  capture  of  that  island^ 
because  he  knew  that  it  might  be,  and  be  had  no  doubt  that  jt 
was,  justifiable  upon  the  groimds  of  probable  neeessitj;  he  «d^ 
verted  to  the  transaction  only  as  a  defence  against  the  generality 
of  the  diarge.  But  this  was  not  the  only  instance  in  whidi  such 
conduct  had  been  practised  to  neutral  states,  in  wfaieh  it  had  been 
used  towards  neutral  and  friendly  Powers;  nay,  even  there  was  an 
instance  in  which  it  had  been  adopted  by  morality  itself  tows^s 
a  fHendly  state.  In  the  year  1806,  there  had  been  reports  of  its 
being  the  intention  of  the  French  Government  to  invade  Porta-* 
oL  He  had  himself  no  doubt  of  the  perpetual  intention  of  the 
French  Government  to  prosecute  that  purpose,  and  he  did  not 
question  that  the  design  might  have  been  in  contemplation  at  that 
tim6>;  but  it  did  not  appear  that  any  army  was  assembled  for  the 
purpose  at  Bayonne.  He  admired  the  conduct  frtiidi  had  been 
adopted  by  the  late  Ministers  on  the  occasion,  he  applauded  their 
spirit,  and  he  felt  gratitude  for  the  manner  m  which  their  proceed«> 
inff  enabled  him  to  meet  the  general  question  on  this  charge. 
[Here  the  right  honourable  Secretary  read  an  extract  from  the 
Instructions  given  by  the  late  Board  of  Admiralty  to  JSarl  St 
Yino^it,  when  despatched  to  Lisbon.  The  Instructions  directed 
the  noble  Admiral's  attention  to  three  objects;  first,  if  the  Por- 
tuguese Government  should,  by  itself,  or  in  conjunction  with 
Spain,  be  disposed  to  defend  the  country  against  the  French,  to 
promise  all  the  assistance  that  Great  Britain  could  afibrd,  and  the 
presence  of  a  respectable  naval  force  in  ihi^  Tagus  would  contrib* 
ute  to  that  object;  secondly,  if  that  should  not  be  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Court,  and  the  Government  diould  embrace  the  reso- 
lution of  emigrating  to  the  Brazils,  as  it  had  once  proposed  during 
the  late  war,  to  ofier  them  the  assistance  of  a  British  naval  force, 
under  the  protection  of  which  alone,  that  determination  could  be 
carried  into  efiect;  and,  lastly,  if  there  should  not  be  vigour  enougn 
in  the  Government  to  adopt  either  of  these  resolutions,  he  was  to 
prevent,  if  possible,  the  port  of  Lisbon  from  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  French,  and,  at  all  events,  tfie  Portuguese  navy  was  to  be  se- 
cured; every  vessel  of  which,  that  was  serviceable,  was  to  be 
brought  off,  together  with  the  ships,  goods,  and  persons  of  the 
British  factory  at  Lisbon,  and  also  the  court,  if  it  should  be  so 
disposed:  for  the  execution  of  these  instructions,  the  troops  that 
were  then  embarking  were  to  be  sent  to  him  with  all  convenient 
«zpediti<m;  but  he  was  not  to  give  any  intimation  of  the  circum- 
stance to  the  Portugyese  Government,  nor  to  hold  ulj  Imguage 
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Alt  might  «xeila  the  suspicion  of  the.  French  Minister,  or  lead  to 
maf  measures  of  precaution;  and,  as  it  might  be  necessary  to  em- 
ploy the  troops  immediately  on  their  arriyal,  in  order  to  secure  a 
alrottg  positioa,  he  was  to  have  the  marines  and  boats  of  the  fleet 
constantly  in  teadiness  for  that  senriee.]  These  instructions  were 
clear  in  dieir  tenor,  precise  in  their  object,  and  conclusive  as  to 
tiie  question  then  under  oonsideratioii.  If  any  gentleman  wished 
for  the  doociment,  it  wouM  be  laid  on  the  table,  and  the  only  shy- 
I  that^had  been  felt  in  producing  it  before  was,  that  it  would 


idaee  him  and  his  colleagues  in  the  situation  of  convicted  plagiar- 
ists. (Hear,  hear!)  These  were  the  instructions  that  had  been 
given  by  mordity  itself,  and  the  only  difference  between  thera 
and  the  instraetioiis  that  had  been  given  by  the  present  Goyem- 
ment  was,  that  die  latter  did  not  desire  that  the  army  should  be 
introduced  in  disguise. 

But  there  might  yet  be  one  qualification  that  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  would  apply  to  Denmark,  namely,  that  her  con- 
duct, when  ^e  was  relatively  strong  to  weaker  neutral  states,  did 
not  merit  such  a  measure  against  her.  What  had  that  conduct 
been?  When,  in  1801,  the  maritime  confederacy  held  out  a  pros- 
pect that  this  country  would  not  be  able  to  protect  its  allies,  Den- 
mark treated  ihe  unprotected  neutral  state  of  Hamburgh  with  the 
most  violent  oppression,  and  did  so  for  the  purpose  of  excluding 
the  English  from  that  port  The  same  conduct  had  been  pursued 
towards  Ratasburg.  This  conduct  proved  that  Denmark  had  no 
very  strong  claims  for  forbearance.  But  it  was  rather  strange,  that 
those  gentlemen  who  blamed  Government  for  not  having  accept- 
ed the  mediation  of  Russia,  should  now  impute  it  as  the  ground 
of  charge  that  they  had  not  passed  by  Copenhagen  in  order  to  at-  - 
tack  Cronstadt  We  had  a  rieht  to  attack  Russia,  but  had  we  no 
interest  in  forbearine  to  exercise  that  right?  There  were,  at  the 
time,  in  the  ports  of  Russia,  five  hundred  British  ships,  and  six 
thousand  British  seamen;  and  gentlemen  would  perceive,  that 
these  formed  too  important  an  dbject  to  be  hazarded  for  the  sake 
of  the  few  hulks  that  might  be  obtained  at  Cronstadt:  besides,  the 
fleet  which  Russia  had  in  the  Mediterranean  was  a  security  to  us 
for  her  good  behaviour.  And  here  he  would  take  occasion  to  con- 
tradict a  misrepresentation  that  had  taken  place  upon  the  subject 
of  this  fleet  The  Russian  squadron  did  not  enter  the  Tagus  by 
order  from  the  Goverament,  but  from  sheer  distress,  and  because 
all  the  ports  of  the  enemy  were  so  closely  blockaded  by  our 
squadrons,  that  they  could  not  enter  any  one  of  them.  This 
squadron  was  first  directed  to  touch  at  a  British  port,  and  even 
the  Russian  Ambassador  was  so  deceived  vrtih  respect  to  it,  that 
he  had  kept  here  a  frigate  with  spede  on  board,  for  the  payment 
10  «* 
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of  that  very  fleet  But,  if  that  fleet  had  been  attacked,  what  an 
argument  might  yet  be  drawn  against  the  precipitancy  of  such  a 
measure,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  squadron  having  been  di- 
rected to  touch  at  a  British  port,  and  Uie  Russian  Ambassador 
bavinit  <ietained  the  frigate  with  the  specie  for  the  pay  of  the 
crews! 

He  had  intentionally  avoided  referring  to  any  thins  in  this  de- 
bate but  what  was  notorious;  and  if  they  were  to  b3l  why  they 

*  had  rested  their  defence  upon  precise  information,  when  the  events 
and  facts  that  had  since  taken  place,  had  amply  justified  their 
measure,  he  would  answer,  that  they  had  stated  that  precise 
ground  because  it  was  true,  and  not  because  they  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  their  justification  in  judging  of  the  case  before  the 
House.  If  any  more  evidence  should  be  thought  necessary,  let 
them  be  condemned,  for  nothing  should  ever  extort  from  them 
the  source  whence  they  had  denved  their  information.  If  gen- 
tlemen should  say,  that  this  course  was  contrary  to  the  practice 
of  Parliament,  he  would  go  the  Journals,  to  prove  that  it  was  not 
out  of  the  usual  course  of  parliamentary  proceedings.  Having 
rescued  the  country  from  a  great  and  imminent  danser,  he  would 
trust  to  the  case  as  it  stood,  and  he  had  no  doubt  but  that  the  con- 
duct of  Ministers  would  be  judged  deserving  of  apiHt>bation. 
The  House  might  judge  of  the  extent  of  the  service  performed 
by  contemplating  the  distribution  of  our  naval  force>  that  might 
be  necessary  if  the  Danish  fleet  were  not  now  in  our  possesion* 

As  to  what  the  right  honourable  gentleman  had  said  of  the  in- 
crease of  the  danger  of  Sweden  by  the  Expedition,  he  could  as- 
sure him,  that  that  danger  was  greatly  diminished  by  that  event, 

«  and  so  the  Government  of  Sweden  felt  it  As  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  had  alluded  to  a  communication  made  by  him  to 
Mr.  Kist,  the  Danish  charge  d'afiaires,  he  would  briefly  state  the 
fact  to  the  House.  He  had  been  commanded  by  His  Majesty, 
after  the  Danish  fleet  had  been  surrendered,  to  make  an  official 
communication  to  that  gentleman,  desiring  that  he  might  procure 
powers  from  the  Crown  Prince  to  negotiate  an  accommodation, 
or  to  procure  passports  for  a  Minister  to  go  to  Keil  for  that  pur- 
pose. This  was  ail  the  official  communication;  he  had,  however, 
diought  it  right  to  inform  Mr.  Rist  of  the  terms  upon  which  the 
accommodation  might  be  effected.  He  had  mentioned  then  the 
period  of  three  years,  as  that  which  might,  after  the  conclusion 
of  peace,  enable  us  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  stability  of  the 

rce;  and  certainly,  tiiose  who  had  witnessed  the  last  peace  must 
sensible,  that  the  period  was  not  too  long;  for  in  eighteen 
months  after  that  peace,  we  were  as  much  at  war  as  before.  Con- 
sidering that  we  had  gained  possession  of  the  fleet  by  force,  ht 
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did  not  thmk'  the  stipulstioii  of  such  a  term  any  insult,  and  he 
had  proposed  either  to  keep  the  fleet  in  deposit,  or  to  take  it  in 
purchase.  When  he  communicated  Hiis  fact  to  the  House,  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  state  why  he  did  not  produce  the  papers. 
As  all  negotiations  were  resumed  on  the  terms  upon  which  they 
had  been  last  broken  ofi*,  and  though  he  and  his  colleagues  had 
thought  it  right  to  make  such  ofiers  in  that  instance,  it  would  not 
follow  that  they  should  be  disposed  to  grant  the  same  conditions 
at  a  future  period.  In  the  hope  of  some  such  accommodation, 
His  Majesty  had  even  been  induced  to  delay  directing  the  con- 
demnation of  the  Danish  shipping,  as  well  as  his  declaration  of 
war.  He  had  no  hesitation  to  add,  that  every  stipulation  had 
been  required  that  could  be  necessary  for  the  security  of  the 
Swedish  territory.  But  now  that  war  had  taken  place,  it  could 
not  be  contended  that  the  capture  of  the  Danish  Navy,  did  not, 
pra  tantOj  diminish  the  means  of  the  enemy,  whilst  it  added  to 
our  means  of  security.  Buonaparte  well  knew,  that  the  maritime 
power  of  Great  Britain  was  the  only  impediment  to  his  universal 
aggrandizement  He  would  not  cease,  therefore,  to  exhaust  all 
the  means  he  possessed  to  accomplish  the  grand  object  of  his  am- 
bition. The  trial  he  would  make;  and  it  was  only  by  making  it, 
and  its  failure,  that  he  was  to  be  convinced  of  the  inefficiency  and 
fruitlessness  of  all  his  designs.  He  would  destroy  all  commerce 
in  order  to  injure  this  country,  which  he  identified  with  it: 

"Cedet  et  ipse  mari  vector:  nee  nautica  pinus 
Mutabit  merces." — 

But  though  he  should  direct  the  whole  accumulated  force  of  his 
vast  territories  to  this  purpose,  he  would  find  all  his  projects  frus- 
trated, until  he  could  make  all  nations  independent  of  commerce, ' 
in  consequence  of  their  own  productions: 
"  Onmis  feret  omnia  tellua" 

By  the  expedition  to  Copenhagen,  the  means  of  the  enemy  had 
been  reduced,  and  the  security  of  the  country  augmented.  Those 
who  thought  the  policy  of  that  measure  weak,  and  its  execution 
unjust,  would  certainly  vote  against  him.  But  he  could  not  con- 
sider it  a  manly  way  to  take  the  division  upon  the  motion  for  par 
p^*s,  and  not  on  the  merits  of  the  question,  merely  because  some 
few  would  vote  for  the  papers,  who  would  not  support  a  motion 
for  censure.  Conscious  of  the  principles  upon  which  he  and  his 
colleagues  had  acted,  and  of  the  advantages  resulting  to  the  coun- 
try therefrom,  trusting  to  the  justice  and  the  good  sense  of  the 
Bfouse,  for  a  confirmation  of  the  universal  sentiment  of  the  coun- 
try with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  His  Majesty's  Ministers  upon 
the  present  transaction,  he  should  submit  to  its  decisioui  and  medt 
the  motion  with  a  direct  negative. 
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Mb.  Wtmbham  Mpported  the  motion  of  Mr*  Famaekf;  wad  irfUr  »  voy 
leogthened  ducuasioD,  the  House  divided  at  halffast  five  on  Thuridey  a 
For  Mr.  Poneooby'fl  ipotioa       -       •       -       -        106 
Against  it        .......       258 

Mi^^       •       •       145 


EXPEDITION  TO  COPENHAGEN. 

FEBRUARY  25th,  180a 

Mr.  Sheridan  concluded  a  speech,  possessinff  the  usual  characteristics  of  his 
ityie  of  speaking — ^great  eloquence  and  great  humour — by  moving  the  follow- 
ing resolutions:— 

1.  **  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  His  Majesty,  that  he  will  be 
graciously  pleased  to  give  directions  that  there  be  laid  betore  this  House,  is  hi 
as  the  same  can  be  done  without  prejudice  to  the  public  service,  copies  or  ex- 
tracts of  any  correspondence  which  passed  between  His  Majesty^s  Ministers  and 
the  Danish  Charge  d^Affiiires^  or  his  Secretary,  resident  at  the  Court  of  I/hh 
don,  from  the  date  of  the  capitulation  of  Copenha^,  to  their  departure,  to* 
gether  with  the  minutes  of  any  verbal  communications  between  the  same. 

2.  **  Copies  or  extracts  of  all  correspondence  which  passed,  after  the  capitu- 
lation of  Copenhagen,  between  His  Majesty^s  Ministers  and  the  Court  of  Stock- 
holm, relative  to  ue  retaining  possession  of  the  Island  of  Zealand  by  a  Swedish 
army,  or  in  concert  with  His  Msjestjr's  forces;  and  also  copies  of  any  corres* 
pondeiice  which  may  have  passed  tietween  the  Courts  of  Copenhagen  and 
Stockholm  relating  to  the  same,  and  communicated  to  His  Majesty^s  Minister 
residing  at  the  Court  of  Stockholm.** 


Mr.  Secretary  Canning  was  not  ashamed  to  confess,  that  he 
at  all  times  felt  considerable  difficulty  in  disagreeing  from  his  right 
honourable  friind  (Mr.  Sheridan);  and  that  in  this  instance,  his 
difficulty  was  much  increased,  not  by  the  line  of  argument  adopt- 
ed by  his  right  honourable  friend,  but  by  tiie  humour  with  which 
be  had  treated  subjects  stated  to  be  atrocious,  and  the  gravity 
with  which  he  had  dwelt  upon  things  trifling  and  unimportant 
His  right  honourable  friend  had  set  out  w4th  a  discussion  of  the 
particular  benefits  of  the  British  Constitution,  which  he  contrast* 
ed  with  the  practice  of  despotic  governments.  But  he  had  pushed 
this  contrast  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  writer  or  speaker  with 
whom  he  was  acquainted.  His  right  honourable  friend  had  said, 
that  His  Majesty's  Ministers  were  preserving  ihe  gloom  of  des* 
potism  upon  every  transaction,  upon  which  they  did  not,  shortly 
after  the  transaction  took  place,  or  whilst  the  consequences  were 
yet  flowing  from  it,  give  the  fullest  information  to  the  Houpe,  and 
through  that  House  to  the  public,  and  throu^  the  public  to  the 
enemy,  by  which  the  enemy  mi^t  be  enabled  to  defeat  the  ch- 
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jeets  of  Hum.  He  had  always  tiioughft  that  tiie  CoaslitQtioit  had 
goived  that  problem  which  hia  right  hotiourable  friend  seemed  to 
think  insohible,  by  enablingv  that  House  to  steer  between  difficol- 
ties,  and  by  uniting  the  promptness  of  the  executive  with  the 
salutary  corrective  of  its  popular  branch.  But  the  extremity  to 
which  his  right  honourable  nriend  had  pushed  hi9  proposition  was  . 
not  to  be  maintained  in  argument  or  in  feet,  and  the  former  of  his 
motions  allowed  the  principle  which  the  whole  tenor  of  his 
qpeeeh  went  to  invalidate.  His  right  honourable  friend  had  com- 
plained of  the  sparingness  with  which  His  Majesty^s  Ministers 
granted  papers;  but  he  was  sure  his  right  honourable  friend  must 
be  convinced  that  papers  had  been  laid  upon  the  table  this  session 
in  greater  masses  ^an  upon  any  former  occasion.  It  began  to  be 
the  feeling  of  the  House,  that  he  and  his  colleagues  had  granted 
too  many  papers,  and  that  the  few  which  remained  in  the  publie 
offices  should  be  retained  there,  if  not  for  the  guidance  of  future 
ministers,  at  least  for  the  service  of  future  oppositions.  His  right 
honourable  friend  had  Asserted,  that  because  only  extracts  had 
been  laid  before  the  House,  they  were  not  entitled  to  credit;  and 
that  the  remainder  of  the  documents,  if  produced,  would  contradict 
the  tenor  of  the  parts  given  to  the  public;  as  well  as  that,  because 
chasms  existed  in  the  chain  of  papers,  those  ^hich  were  forth- 
coming were  not  to  be  credited.  The  instance  which  his  right 
honourable  friend  had  sdected  to  prove  a  deception  in  the  case  of 
the  three  despatches  from  Lord  G.  L.  Gower,  and  upon  which  he 
dwelt  with  so  much  earnestness,  as  if  they  mig^t  have  been  written 
at  intervals  of  some  weeks,  was  rather  an  upibrtunate  one  for  his 
argument;  because  he  had  antecedently  proved  in  his  speech  that 
they  must  all  have  been  written  between  the  30th  of  August  and 
the  M  of  September.  The  clerical  error  of  the  copying  clerk^ 
in  dating  one  of  these  despatches  &e  0d  instead  of  the  1st  of 
Septemb^,*  was  the  ground  upon  which  his  rij^t  honourable 
friend  built  his  argument,  to  prove  the  deception  which  he  im* 
puted  to  His  Majesty's  Ministers. 

But  in  contending  that  these  despatches  were  framed  wiib  a 
view  to  JQStify  His  Majesty's  Declaration  of  December  19tii^ 
which  was  issued  in  answer  t6  the  Emperor  of  Russia's  Declara- 
tion of  October  d6th,  which  had  been  received  in  this  country 
'on  the  3d  of  December,  his  right  honourable  friend  gave  credit 
to  him  and  his  colleagues  for  a  portion  of  political  sagacity  which 
he  was  not,  on  other  occasions,  disposed  to  allow  them.  But  as 
the  observation  had  been  applied  not  only  to  the  despatches  from 
Lord  G.  L.  Gower,  but  to  his  answer^to  these  despatches,  dated 
September  I7th,  his  rif^t  honourable  fnend  cut  him  short  a  fort« 
night  of  the  allowance  of  political  sagacity.  The  view  which  his 
ri^  honoun^le  ftimd  had  takea  of  the  statement  in  Lord  G.  I^ 
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Oower's  defpatch,  relative  to  the  amicable  tone  asaamed  by  G^* 
era!  Budb^rg,  was  not  maintiinable  in  argument,  or  by  the  &et 
Did  his  right  honourable  friend  mean  to  say  that  General  Bud- 
berg,  at  the  time  of  adopting  that  tone>  was  not  acquainted  with 
the  transactions  at  Copenhagen?  If  he  did,  he  was  mistaken; 
because  these  transactions  had  been  known  at  St  Petersburg^ 
either  on,  or  shortly  after,  the  20th  of  August  If  that  were  so^ 
he  would  ask  his  right  honourable  friend  whether,  under  such 
circumstances,  he*  would  not  think  it  proper  to  take  advantage  of 
such  a  disposition,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  preserve  the  relations 
of  amity  and  alliance  nvhich  had  previously  subsisted  between 
the  two  countries?  The  note  demanding  an  explanation  of  the 
attack  upon  Copenhagen,  had  been  communicated  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  Power  which  had  since  acquired  and  exerted  an  as- 
cendency in  the  Russian  councils.  Though  the  depatches  com- 
municating this  note  had  been  received  with  the  other,  they  did 
not  seem  to  His  Majesty's  Ministers  sufficient  to  alter  the  view 
which  they  had  of  turning  to  advantage,  if  possible,  the  friendly 
disposition  which  had  appeared  on  the  part  of  Russia.  If  this  haid 
been  the  use  which  his  right  honourable  friend  made  of  the  papers 
produced  at  the  desire  of  his  own  friend,  what  credit  would  he 
have  given  to  the  despatches  if  they  had  been  voluntarily  laid  upon 
the  table  by  His  Majesty's  Ministers?  Would  he  not  have  said, 
that  Ministers  had  produced  them  in  order  to  make  out  their  own 
ease  ?  But  he  should  not  then  enter  into  the  general  question, 
until  it  should  be  regularly  brought  before  the  House,  by  the  mo- 
tion of  the  learned  gentleman  on  Wednesday. 

If  his  right  honourable  friend  was  prepared  to  contend  tiiat  the 
question  ought  to  be  answered  because  it  was*put;  or  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  daily  practice  of  that  House,  it  ought  to  be  answered 
without  any  reference  whatever  to  any  particular  course  to  be 
grounded  upon  it;  he  was  of  opinion  that  it  would  require  some* 
what  more  than  the  ingenuity  of  his  right  honourable  friend  to  es- 
tablish that  point  If  he  understood  his  right  honourable  friend 
right,  he  had  adverted  to  certain  misconstructions  which  had  been 
put  upon  what  had  fallen  from  him  on  a  former  occasion,  as  if  he 
had  made  statements  from  documents  in  order  to  misrepresent  the 
general  tenor  of  their  contents.  Upon  this  particular  point  he 
should  observe,  that  if  other  reasons  did  not  interfere  with  the 
production  of  these  documents,  he  could,  for  his  part,  have  no  ob- 
jection to  produce  them;  and,  on  this  occasion,  he  trusted  he 
should  meet  with  the  indulgence  of  the  House,  in  adding  a  few 
words  upon  a  subject  so  immediately  personal  to  himself.  If  he 
were  to  look  to  himself  alone,  he  should  have  no  difficulty  in  pro- 
ducing the  papers,  which  would  take  away  all  misconstructionA 
upon  the  subject,  and  leave  the  learned  gentleman,  when  he  eame 
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to  brag  ftrward  Ins  motioB,  to  ^utnm  it  iqMm  tiM  i 
priiieipie.  Hu  ri^t  honourable  friendi  had  mia-slitod  the  TWir 
in  wUcfa  he  had  used  one  of  those  pnera  which  he  had  read. 
He  had  stated,  that  he  (Mr.  Caimiiig)  firom  Lord  Howidi's  dea> 
patch,  had  imputed  that  the  Danish  Cooit  was  in  coUusioQ  with 
Franee;  bat  tlus  was  a  nustake:  he  had  only  staled,  that  from  aB 
the  cireomstanoes  of  Doimai^'s  having  retreatod  as  the  French 
adrmneed  towards  Holstein,  there  was  reason  to  aporeheod,  if  they 
cot  possession  of  Holstein,  Denmark  might  dread  their  proceed* 
mg  to  do  the  same  by  Zealand,  and  that  might  be  a  means  oi 
drawing  die  Dani^  fleet  into  the  hands  of  France;  and  he  thought 
the  noMe  lord  had  good  cause  for  fearing  that  might  be  the  case. 

His  right  honourable  friend,  in  one  part  of  his  speech,  admit* 
ted,  and,  in  the  wording  of  his  motion,  had  more  strongly  con* 
firmed  the  admission,  that  it  most  be  left  to  His  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters to  say  what  particular  papers  ought  to  be  laid  before  the 
House,  and  what  would  be  inconvenient  or  dangerous  so  to  do^ 
and  then  called  on  him  to  say  whether  there  would  be  any  incon- 
venience in  tiie  production  of  the  papers  now  moved  for?  To 
.this  he  distinctly  answered,  yes,  there  would  be  the  highest  in* 
convenience.  His  right  honourable  fKend  had  told  them  that  we 
had  but  one  ally  in  ^rope,  and  that  \ie  was  in  the  greatest  dan- 
ger. He  argued  that  this  danger  would  arise  to  Sweden,  fVom 
having  entered  into  a  compact  with  this  country  relative  to  taking  ^ 
possession  of  Norway,  and,  in  return,  asked  for  the  whole  corres- 
pondence relating  to  tiiat  transaction. 

His  right  honourable  friend's  belief  with  respect  to  that,  was 
founded  on  a  few  paragraphs  in  the  Moniteur,  which  he  brought 
down,  threw  on  the  table,  and  then  called  on  Ministera  for  all  the 
correspondence  between  them  and  their  only  ally;  he  thought, 
however,  Ministers  knew  too  well  how  to  show  their  value  for 
their  only  ally,  to  comply  with  so  unreasonable  a  request  He 
did  not  know  how  it  was,  but  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  Moniteur 
had  been  strangely  favourable  to  the  views  of  the  honourable  gen* 
tiemen  opposite;  for  tiiey  no  sooner  began  to  be  exhausted  in 
topics  of  declamation  against  Ministers,  and  to  show  symptoms  of 
being  laoflniid  and  flat,  than  over  popped  a  MoniteOr  with  some 
agreeable  mformation  to  cheer  their  drooping  spirits,  and  to  give 
them  a  fresh  opportunity  of  calling  for  more  papers,  in  doing 
which,  he  thought  hj^  right  honourable  friend  had,  on  the  present 
occasion,  shown  a  voracious  curiosity.  If  he  would  limit  it  to 
any  information  that  could  safely  be  laid  before  the  House,  he 
would  be  glkd  to  oblige  him  as  far  as  possible,  to  give  him  an  op- 

Eortonity  of  joining  more  effectually  in  the  motion  which  the 
onourable  and  learned  gentleman  soon  meant  to  move  on  the  ca- 
{Htohtion  of  Copenhagen.    He  assured  the  House,  that  in  every 
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respect  that  treaty  had  been  complied  with  on  our  part  There 
had  been  a  conference  as  to  British  property  seized  and  detained 
prior  to  our  taking  possession  of  Zealand.  A  doubt  halving  arisen 
whether  the  capitulation  meant  to  confine  it  to  Zealand  only,  or 
to  the  rest  of  the  Danish  territory,  it  was  agreed  to  be  submitted 
to  the  officers  on  both  sides^  who  made  the  capitulation^  and  was 
determined  against  the  English,  and  implicitly  complied  withw 
The  same,  as  to  hostilities  by  the  decWation  of  war,  which  were 
not  known  at  the  time  of  the  capitulation:  erery  thing  bad  been 
abided  by,  that  was  stipulated  by  the  capitulatiour  His  right  hon- 
ourable friend  was  also  mistaken  as  to  the  ofifer  of  Norway  to 
Sweden  by  France.  It  was  Prince  Murat,  and  not  General  Brune, 
that  made  the  offer  which  Sweden  communicated  to  Denmark, 
but  which  Denmark  concealed  from  us.  His  right  honourable 
friend  seemed  to  think,  that  France  might  do  as  she  (rieased — 
might  give  away  Norway  with  impunity,  whilst  we  should  be 
highly  criminal  in  any  such  intention,  let  the  state  of  ^(aurfare  be- 
tween us  and  Denmark  be  what  it  might  His  last  point,  how- 
ever, was,  that  we  riK)uld  not  follow  the  example  of  the  enemy* 
In  that  respect  His  Majesty  had  hitherto  carried  on  a  system  of^ 
scrupulous  forbearance.  If  his  rieht  honourable  friend  meant* 
that  we  should  not  imitate  his  cruelties,  oppressions,  and  unbound- 
ed aggressions,  he  would  coincide  with  him;  but  if  he  meant  thai 
we  should  not  follow  him  in  every  measure  which  might  tend 
to  put  us  on  a  perfect  equality  with  him  in  carrying  on  the  war, 
he  must  differ  with  him  entirely.  His  right  honourable  friend 
had  indulged  the  exuberant  fancy  of  his  classic  mind,  by  giving 
gabled  extracts  from  Latin  poets  by  way  of  quotation,  such  as — 
^  mdicuium  acri  quid  veiat.^'  If  he  was  inclined  to  retort  a 
quotation  on  his  right  honourable  friend,  it  would,  he  thought,  be 
strictly  allowable  to  him  to  say, — 

^  Arma  vinunqne  caao." "  Fta  est  et  ab  hotte  doceri." 

Buonaparte,  whatever  might  be  his  cruelties,  his  oppressions,  or 
his  aggressions,  had  on  all  occasions  scrupulouly  adhered  to  and 
protected  those  who  had  entered  into  alliance  with  him;  he  had 
never  sacrificed  an  ally  to  any  consideration,  however  pressing 
or  important  Ministers  were  that  night  called  on  to  give  up  the 
eorrespondence  of  our  only  ally,  whieh  could  not  fail  of  being  at* 
tended  with  great  inconvenience;  and  he  would,  therefore,  so  tar 
follow  the  example  of  the  enemy,  as  to  adh^^  to  our  ally,  and  to 
refuse  his  assent  to  his  right  honourable  friend^s  mtotion. 
The  House  divided— 

For  the  motion       ....         85 
AgaiDstit      .       -  ^  •  184 
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MARCH  8th,  IdOa 

lis.  Wardlk  mored  the  order  of  the  day  for  taking  into  consideratioQ  the 
Minntee  of  Evidence  taken  before  the  Committee  who 'were  appointed  to  in- 
Testiffate  the  Conduct  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York»  the  Com- 
manler-in-Chief,  with  regard  to  Promotions,  Exchanges,  and  Appointments  to 
Commissions  in  the  Army  and  Staff  of  the  Armjr.  The  honourable  member 
proceeded  to  offi^r  what  he  had  to  say  upon  the  evidence,  on  the  several  promi- 
nent  parts  of  which  he  commented  at  considerable  length.  He  concluded  bf 
movinff  the  following  Address: — 

**  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  His  Majesty,  humbly  stating  to 
His  Majesty  that  information  has  been  communicated  to  this  Housed  and  evi* 
deuce  produced  to  support  it,  of  various  corrupt  practices  and  other  abuses  having 

gevailed  for  some  years  past,  in  the  disposal  of  commissions  and  promotions  in 
is  Majesty*s  land  forces;  that  His  Majesty's  faithflil  Commons,  according  to 
the  duty  by  which  they  are  bound  to  His  Majesty  and  to  their  constituenU^ 
have  carefully  examined  into  the  truth  of  sundry  transactions  which  have  been 
brought  before  them,  in  proof  of  such  corrupt  practices  and  abuses;  and  that  it 
b  with  the  utmost  concern  and  astonishment  His  Majesty's  fiiithful  Commons 
find  themselves  obliged,  most*  humbly,  to  inform  His  Majesty  that  the  result 
of  their  diligent  inquiries  into  the  facts,  by  the  examination  of  persons  con- 
oemed,  together  with  other  witnesses,  and  a  variety  of  documents,  has  been 
such  as  to  satisfy  his  faithful  Commons  that  the  existence  of  such  corrupt  prac* 
tices  and  abuses  is  substantially  true.  That  His  Majesty's  faithful  Commons 
a^e  restrained  by  motives  of  personal  respect  and  attachment  to  His  Majesty, 
from  entering  into  a  detail  of  these  transactions,  being  convinced  that  they 
could  not  be  stated  without  exciting  the  most  painful  sensations  of  ^rief  and  in- 
diction  in  the  breast  of  His  Majesty.  That  the  proceedrogs  of  Hjs  Majesty's 
faithful  Commons  upon  this  important  subject  have  been  public,  and  the  evi- 
dence brought  before  them  is  recorded  in  the  proceedings  of  Parliamrat;  and 
that  they  trust  His  Majesty  will  ^ve  them  credit  when  they  assure  His  Map 
iesty,  that,  in  the  execution  of  this  painful  duty,  they  have  proceeded  with  all 
due  deliberation.  Tl^t,  without  entering  into  any  other  of^the  many  obvious 
consequences  which  may  be  expected  to  follow,  from  the  belief  once  generally 
established,  of  the  prevalence  of  such  abuses  in  the  military  department,  there 
is  one  great  and  essential  consideration  inseparable  from  the  present  subject, 
which  they  humbly  beg  leave,  in  a  more  particular  manner,  to  submit  to  His 
Majesty's  gracious  consideration;  namdy,  that  if  an  opinion  should  prevail 
amongst  His  Majesty's  knd  forces,  that  promotion  may  be  obtained  by  other 
naans  than  by  merit  ajid  service-^by  means  at  once  unjust  to  the  army,  and 
diflgracefbl  to  the  autiK>rit^  placed  over  it—the  effect  of  such  an  opinion  must 
necessarily  be,  to  wound*ihe  foelmgs  and  abate  the  zeal  of  all  ranks  and  de- 
scriptions of  Wb  MajestT's  army.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House  that 
tlM  abuses  which  mery  have  most  humbly  represented  to  His  Majerty,  could 
not  have  prevailed  to  the  extent  in  which  they  had  been  proved  to  exist,  with* 
out  thp  knowledge  of  the  Commander-in-Chief;  and  that  even  if,  upon  any 
priQciple  of  reason  or  probability,  it  could  be  presumed  that  abuses  so  various 
and  80  loqg  coutinued,  could,  in  fact,  have  prevailed  without  his  knowledge, 
Meh  a  presumption  in  Ms  Uvoar  weuld  net  warrant  the  coneluiien  that  the 
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command  of  the  arroT  could,  with  nfety,  or  oaght,  in  prodenca,  to  be  cartiQ* 
lied  in  his  hands.  That  on  these  grounds  and  principles,  His  Majesty's  &ith- 
ful  Commons  most  humbly  submit  their  opinion  to  His  Majesty's  gracious  con- 
sideration, that  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York  ought  to  be  deprived  of 
the  command  of  the  army.** 

The  Chancellor  of  the  ExcHsquEE  proposed,  as  an  amendment  to  the 
honourable  gentleman's  Address,  to  leave  out  all  of  it  but  the  word  ^  that,**  far 
the  purpose  of  converting^  his  motion  for  an  Address  into  a  Resolution.  He 
thought  it  absolutely  and  mdispen&abty  necessary  that  the  House  should  decide 
the  question  oi  guilt  or  innocence,  ana,  therefore,  he  should  sufaoiit  a  qoeslkm 
expressive  of  the  sense  c^  the  House,  that  they  shouki  decide  the  question  aa 
follows. 

The  ri^t  honourable  gentleman  then  reod  two  resolutions,  aoquitting  the 
Duke  of  York  of  any  personal  corruption  or  connivance  at  the  infiimous  and 
corrupt  practices  disclosed  in  the  evidence  taken  on  the  inquiry. 

These  Resolutions  he  proposed  to  introduce  into  an  Address,  the  substance 
of  which  is  contained  in  the  following  extract: — 

**  HLb  Majesty's  fkithful  Commons  think  it  their  duty  to  state  to  His  Majesty, 
that  whiht  thb  House  has  seen  with  satisfaction,  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry, 
the  exemplary  regularity  and  method  with  which  the  business  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief has  been  conducted  under  the  direction  of  His  Royal  High- 
ness; and  also  the  many  saliitarv  and  efficient  r^ulatbns  which  have  been  in* 
troduced  into  the  arm^,  during  nis  command  of  it— some  of  which  regulations 
have  been  specially  directed  to  prevent  those  very  abuses,  whicn  have,  in  this 
inquiry,  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  House  of  Commons — they  could 
not  but  feel  the  most  serious  regret  and  concern,  that  a  connexion  should  ever 
have  existed,  under  the  cover  df  which,  tranaactions  of  a  highly  criminal  and 
disgraceful  nature  have  been  carried  on,  and  that  an  opportunity  has  been  al^ 
forded,  of  falsely  and  injuriouslv  couplinf^  with  such  transac^ons  the  name  of 
His  Ro^al  Higimess,  whereby  the  integrity  of  his  conduct  in  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  his  high  office,  has  been  brought  into  question;  that  it  is,liow- 
ever,  a  great  consolation  to  this  House,  to  observe  the  deep  regjet  and  concern 
wbich  His  Royal  Highness  has  himself  expressed  on  the  subject  of  that  con- 
nexion; as  from  the  expression  of  that  regret  joa  the  part  of  His  Royal  High- 
ness, this  House  derives  the  confident  assurance  that  His  Royal  Highness  will 
henceforth  invariably  keep  in  view  that  bright  example  of  virtuous  conduct, 
which  the  unifcnrm  tenor  of  His  Majesty's  life,  during  the  courae  of  his  whole 
roi^,  has  afforded  to  all  his  subjects,  and  which  has  so  much  endeared  His 
Majesty  to  the  affection  of  every  rank  and  description  of  his  people." 

Mr.  Bankxs  moved  another  amendment,  which  varied  slightly  from  the 
original  one.  It  contained  the  additional  expression,  "  That  the  abuses  which 
had  been  disclosed  during  the  progress  of  the  examination,  had  unveiled  a 
course  of  conduct  of  the  worst  example  to  public  morals,  and  highly  injurious 
to  the  cause  of  religion." 

On  the  sixth  night  of  the  adjourned  debate  on  the  original  Address,  and  the 
two  amendments  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  Mr.  Bankes, 

Mr.  Secretary  CANNnro,  in  a  speech  of  great  length  and 
ability,  commented  on  the  evidence  in  all  its  details.  ,  A  few  ex- 
tracts from  the  speech  will  suffice  as  a  record  of  the  part  that  Mr. 
Canning  took  in  the  discussions  that  arose  on  the  inquiry  into  the 
Duke  01  York's  conduct : — 

Sir, — ^There  are  two  Addresses  before  the  House.  For  the 
Address  of  the  honourable  member  who  brought  forward  the 
qoestiony  I  cannot  vote,  because  I  do  not  agree  with  the  aver- 
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ments  of  it;  but  certainly  I  should  have  less  difScuIty  in  voting 
for  that  Address  than  for  the  Address  supported  by  my  honoura- 
ble friend  (Mr.  Wilberforce,  who  supported  the  Address  moved 
by  Mn  Bankes). 

Is  it  wise  or  fair  when  you  have  before  you  questions,  all  in- 
deed of  misconduct,  but  differing  in  their  degrees:  some  calling 
for  punishmentji  some  for  animadversion,  and  some  more  fitly  per- 
haps the  subject  of  silent  regret,  than  either  of  punishment  or  of 
ammadversion:  is  it  wise  or  fair  to  take  an  indistinct  view  of  all 
these  questions  at  once,  and  give,  as  it  were,  an  average  decision 
upon  them  ?  Is  it  just  to  the  person  who  is  .the  mibject  of  this 
inquiry  ?  Is  it  respectful,  is  it  kind,  is  it  humane  to  that  other 
personage  to  whom  those  Addresses  are  to  be  carried,  deeply  in- 
terested as  he  must  be  in  tlie  result,  both  as  a  Sovereign  and  as  a 
Father?  Is  a  decision  of  suck  a  nature  consonant  to  Sie  justice, 
or  creditable  to  the  character  of  Parliament? 

First,  as  to  what  is  due  to  the  illustrious  person  whose  conduct 
is  the  subject  of  this  inquiry. 

And  here  let  me  guard  against  an  insinuation  which  is  too  often 
thrown  out,  as  if  there  were  intended  to  be  some  claim  set  up 
for  particular  forbearance  towards  this  illustrious  person,  on  ac* 
oount  of  hb  station;  as  if  it  were  intended  or  attempted  to  pre- 
vent the  House  of  Commons  from  inquiring  into  his  conduct  I 
have  seen  no  such  thing  attempted.  I  believe  no  such  thing  to  have 
been  intended  in  any  quarter.  And  I  trust,  that  whatever  the  deci- 
sion of  the  House  may  be,  there  will  not  be  fastened  on  the  House 
itself,  or  on  any  member  of  it,  a  suspicion  of  having  acted  upon 
such  views. 

But  when  we  are  cautioned  not  to  take  into  consideration  the 
rank  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry,  or 
in  mitigation  of  punishment,  let  us  be  sure  that  these  considera- 
tions, so  cautiously  to  be  abstained  from  in  favour  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  be  not  suffered  to  operate  the  other  way. 

My  honourable  friend  has  spoken  of  the  times  in  which  we 
live;  my  honourable  friend  is  in  the  habit  of  viewing  these 
times  with  a  philosophical  eye,  of  comparing  the  present  with  the 
past  Let  him  tell  me  whether  upon  comparison  with  any  times 
of  which  he  has  ever  read,  he  will  say  that  the  peculiar  bent  of 
the  disposition  of  the  present  times  is  to  exalt  the  high  at  the 
expense  of  the  low?  Will  he  tell  me  that  the  current  of  public 
prejudice  does  not  run  precisely  the  other  way?  I  think  my 
honourable  friend  will  agree  with  me,  that  if  there  are  any  who 
allow  weight  to  the  consideration  of  the  rank  of  His  Royal  High- 
ness as  exempting  him  from  punishment,  there  are  many,  many 
more,  whose  fedings  are  the  more  acrimonious  against  him  on 
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that  account,  aiid  who  consider  him  as,  on  that  accbunt,  the  more 
desirable  victim. 

I  must  entreat  the  House  therefore  to  look  not  to  one  side  of 
this  question  only — ^that  is  all  that  I  desire.  All  that  it  is  right 
to  ask  on  behalf  of  the  Duke  of  York  is,  that  he  should  have  no 
favour,  but  no  prejudice;  that  he  shall  be  considered  on  a  par 
with  the  meanest  subject  of  his  father;  that  he  shall  not  be  ex- 
eluded  by  his  rank  from  all'  those  pi*otecting  presumptions  which 
the  ordinary  course  of  law  affords  to  every  person  under  ac* 
cusation. 

What  then  is  the  situation  of  His  Royal  Highness?  Charmi 
have  been  preferred  a^inst  him: — ^no,  not  ehargtSj  I  am  told, 
because  not  reduced  into  writing.  To  whom  that  is  attributed, 
as  a  &ult,  if  to  any  one,  I  do  not  know;  charges,  however,  it  is 
said,  there  are  none,  they  are  only  accusations. 

These  charges,  then,  in  the  shape  of  accusations,  not  reduced 
to  writing,  but  preferred  in  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been 
preferred,  impute  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Commander-in* 
Chief,  the  foul  and  degrading  imputation  of  direct  personal  cor- 
ruption, and  of  wilful  and  criminal  connivance  at  the  corrupt 
practices  of  others. 

True  it  is,  that  in  searching  for  evidence  of  these  graver  mat« 
ters,  you  find  evidence  of  matters  of  comparatively  Ughter  mo- 
ment; not  free  from  blame,  God  knows,  but  blame  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent description.  You  have  developed  scenes  of  miscondnet, 
of  the  existence  of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  which  I 
neither  can,  nor  would  attempt  to  justify.  But  if,  in  endeavour* 
ine  to  obtain  the  proof  of  the  facts  alleged  against  His  Royal 
Highness,  you  have  not  been  able  to  prove  those  facts,  but  have 
proved  something  different,  something  less,  does  it  follow  that  if 
he  is  innocent  of  the  great  offence,  the  lesser  ones  are  to  preclude 
him  from  acquittal  ? 

It  iis  said,  however,  that  there  is  no  record  of  this  inquiry;  no 
specific  entry  on  our  journals  which  renders  a  specific  sentence 
of  acquittal  or  condemnation  necessary.  Posterity,  it  is  said,  wiH 
know  nothing  of  our  proceedings  but  from  our  journals;  and 
there  is,  therefore,  no  injustice  done  to  the  Duke  of  York  in 
leaving  such  a  charge  without  an  answer.  Is  it  possible  to  urge 
this  argument  seriously  ?  If  it  might  be  true  in  former  times  tluiJt 
the  formal  acts,  the  recorded  transactions  of  Parliara^t,  and  those 
alone,  would  go  abroad  to  the  world,  or  descend  to  posterity, 
blasting  the  name  and  character  of  a  man  accused, — are  we  there* 
fore  to  be  told  that  the  case  is  the  same  now  ?  That  now,  when 
by  those  modes  of  dissemination  of  which  we  are  all  aware,  tfaei 
knowledge  of  all  that  passes  in  this  House  is  extended  in  a  £bw 
hours  to  every  corner  of  the  kingdom,  and,  by  d^rees,  to  the  re- 
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;  parts  (tf  the  world;  that  there  »  now  no  unfairness,  no  cru- 
elty,  in  leaying  such  charges  unr^foted,  because  not  formally  en- 
tered upon  record?  Is  there  any  man  who  can  satisfy  himself,  in 
the  present  times,  to  set  up  this  technical  plea  in  defence  of  such 
eab^antial  injustice  ? 

So  much  U)r  the  reeardj  even  if  the  fact  which  is  taken  as  the 
basis  of  the  argument  were  true.  But  is  there  not,  after  all,  a  re- 
eordt — is  there  not  diat  record  which,  when  in  the  most  distant 
time  or  countrfr  our  proceedings  shall  be  read,  will  plainly  indi- 
cate the  nature  of  the  diarge,  at  the  same  time  that  tiiere  will  be 
to  be  collected  from  our  proceedings  that  condemnation,  which, 
if  we  intend  to  pronounce  it,  surely  we  cannot  intend  to  conceal  ? 

What  appears  on  the  record?  It  appears  that  the  House  referred 
to  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  ^^  to  investigate  the  conduct 
of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Commander-in-Chief,  with  regard  to 
promotions^  exchanges,  and  appointments  to  commissions  in  the 
anny,  and  the  staff  of  the  army,  and  in  raising  levies  for  the  army/^ 

What  further  will  appear,  if  this  Address,  if  either  of  the  two 
nroposed  Addresses  shsdl  be  voted  by  the  House  ?  Why,  that  the 
House,  after  receiving  the  report  of  their  committee,  are  of  opin- 
ion that  ^'  coiTupt  practices  have  prevailed  '^  in  the  disposal  of 
promotions,  exchanges,  &c.  &c.,  in  the  army. 

With  whom  is  that  disposal  ?  Why,  with  the  Commander-in- 
Chief.  Whose  conduct  were  the  committee  to  investigate  in  re- 
apect  to  this  disposal  ?  Why,  the  Commander-in-Chiefs,  the  Duke 
of  York^s. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  Duke  of  York  wiil  appear,  on  the 
face  of  these  proeeedings,  if  we  shall  vote  either  of  the  Addressei^ 
proposed,  to  be  found  guilty  of  corruption;  and  yet,  gentlemen 
who  are  prepared  to  vote  for  these  Addresses,  professed  them- 
selves, at  the  same  time,  ready  to  allow  that  there  is  nothing  of 
corruption  in  His  Royal  Highness's  conduct  Are  they,  or  are 
diey  not,  ready  to  allow  this  ?  They  must  come  to  this  averment 
Mr  tiiis  deniaL  But  to  say  that  there  can  stand  upon  the  journals 
of  Parliament  such  a  reference  to  a  committee,  followed  by  such 
an  averment  of  the  existence  of  corrupt  practices,  and  that,  never- 
theless, you  have  not  framed  any  distinct  xiharge,  and,  therefore, 
are  not  bound  to  give  any  distinct  decision,  is  a  course  of  proceed- 
ing as  contrary  to  common  sense  as  to  common  justice.  A  vote 
finmded  on  these  pretences  will  produce  all  the  efiect,  without 
pbdnly  pronouncing  the  sentence  of  condemnatitm.  If  you  pass 
tliis  Address,  it  is  impossible  that  your  country  and  posterity 
should  consider  His  Royal  Highness  otherwise  than  as  having 
been  judged  guilty  of  these  charges,  of  charges  the  most  crimind 
and  demdins. 

But  It  is  admitted  that  tfiese  charges  are  fiJse— (some  member 
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said  NoI)^^I  am  glad  to  hear  that  it  is  not  sa  admkted;  I  am  glad 
to  find  that  there  is  in  some  quarters,  at  least,  an  impatience  of 
being  supposed  to  admit  what  this  Address  is,  by  its  supportens, 
pretended  to  imply;  because  I  presume  that  those  who  feel  that 
impatience  will  insist  upon  haying  their  real  meaning  £urly  and 
unequivocally  explained  by  their  vote.  They  will  agree  with  me, 
not  in  theii:  decision  undoubtedly,  but  at  least  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  alone  their  decision  can  be  properly  taken.  They  will 
call  for  a  plain,  intelligibly  question.  They  will  not  be  contented 
with  a  speech  of  charge  and  a  vote  of  compromise;  a  [q>eech 
which  insinuates  guilt,  and  a  vote  which  only  avoids  affirming  in- 
nocence, and  leaves  the  guilt  to  be  collected  and  inferred.  They 
will  be  for  jin  "  aye  '*  or  a  **  no  ^'  upon  the  questions  of  "  corrup 
tion ''  or  "  connivance."  " 

The  Address  of  my  honourable  friend  (Mr.  Bankes)  submits 
to  His  Majesty,  ^^  whether,  even  if  it  can  be  presumed  that  abuses 
so  various  and  so  long-continued,  could  have  prevailed  without 
the  knowledge  of  His  Koyal  Highness,  the  command  of  the  army 
can,  with  propriety,  or  ousht,  in  prudencty  to  remain  any  longer 
in  his  hands.  ^^What  should  we  say  of  a  judge,  who,  in  summing 
up  the  evidence  on  the  trial  of  a  culprit,  should  state  to  the  jury 
this?  "The  evidence  before  you  does  not  appear  to  prove  the 
guilt  alleged  in  the  indictment;  but  it  may  nothe pnident  to  say 
80.  If,  for  other  reasons  not  before  you  in  evidence,  you  are 
of  opinion  that  it  is  expedient  the  man  should  be  hanged,  you 
will  take  into  account  those  prudential  reasons  for  getting  him 
out  of  the  way,  and  frame  your  verdict  accordingly."  This  is, 
in  substance,  the  language  of  the  Address:  this  is,  almost  without 
disguise,  the  language  of  those  who  support  it  They  have  told 
us  plainly  that  they  do  not  think  it  expedient  to  come  to  a  vote, 
a  direct  affirmative  or  negative  vote,  upon  the  plain  question, 
"  Guilty  or  not  guilty  of  corruption  ?"  Even  my  honourable  friend 
who  spoke  last,  in  that  part  of  his  speech  wh^e  he  alluded  to 
parliamentary  tricks,  seemed  to  think  that  this  call  for  a  direct 
vote  upon  the  principal  charge,  wsuei  one  of  those  tricks:  a  trick 
which  he  was  determined  to  defeat  A  trick,  to  call  for  decision 
upon  a  charge!  A  trick,  to  put  an  accused  man  on  his  trial!  In 
what  vocabulary  shall  we  find  words  to  describe  the  other  func- 
tions of  Parliament,  if  the  performance  of  this,  one  of  our  highest 
duties,  the  ascertainment  of  guilt  or  innocence  upon  a  grave  crim- 
inal accusation — if  the  endeavour  to  perform  this  duty  strictly  a»d 
conscientiously,  is  to  be  branded  as  a  trick  and  a  delusion? 

The  Duke  of  York  has  been  accused  of  personal  corruption,  of 
wilful  connivance.  True  it  is,  that  he  is  assailed  by  minor 
charges^  but  will  any  one  say,  who  loves  justice,  who  thinks  le^er- 
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.•adjpof  tbe  laws  of  tbe  land  in  whidi  he  fives,  who  remembers 
thi^  in  this  land  ^'  bo  man  is  to  be  found  guilty  but  by  the  judg-. 
BiMitof  his  peel's,''  and  that  even  a  person  aceused  of  the  most 
heinous  orimes,  has  the  right  ^^  to  be  presumed  not  to  be  guilty,  t31 
he  is  proved  and  pronouneed  guilty*'' — will  any  man,  vmo  knows 
that  he  has  these  for  his  birthri|^ts,  and  who  prizes  them  as  ^ey 
deserve,  will  any  such  man  be  induced  by  any  eloquence,  by  any 
ingenuity,  or  by  the  weight  of  any  authority  whatsoever,  to  con- 
aider  a  i»ll  for  decision  upon  a  charge,  before  punishment  is 
inflteted,  as  nodiing  but  a  trick  of  Paniament,  nothing  but  the 
tactics  of  party? 

It  is  on  these  principles  that  I  do  call  upon  you  for  a  decision: 
pfinciples,  the  fair  operation  of  which  were  never  denied  to  any 
nan  bi^re.  J  ask  for  no  partial  favour  for  the  Duke  of  York, 
bejrond  that  which  is  due  to  any  other  subject  in  the  kingdom: 
but  let  it  not  be  said,  that  in  the  first  case  of  the  sort  which  the 
House  of  Commons  has  had  to  decide,  it  has  made  a  precedent 
unfavourable  to  the  party  accused,  for  no  better  reason  than  be- 
cause the  party  accused  was  of  the  hig^iest  rank,  and  because  jus- 
tiee  done  to  hini  mif^t,  therefore,  have  been  misrepresented  as 
partiality!  How  any  gentleman  can  have  made  up  his  mind  to 
consent  to  a  general  tuning  Address,  condemning,  by  a  com*> 
prehensive  censure,  without  sentence,  without  reference  to  the 
proof  of  £Bicts,  to  the  gradations  and  degrees  of  blame,  or  to  anv 
just  apportionment  of  puniriiment;  and  how,  in  agreeing  to  such 
an  Address,  any  man  can  fiwcy  that  he  is  discharging  conscien- 
tioudy  the  duty  imposed  upcm  him  on  this  occasion,  does  pass  my 

understanding, 

«  «  «  «  «  •^  • 

But,  in  any  case,  in  all  cases,  in  any  or  in  all  modes  of  proceed- 
ings this^question  of  acquittal  or  condemnation  upon  the  greater 
charges  must  take  place,  and  must,  in  justice,  precede  even  the 
examination  of  the  less  criminal  matter  of  inquiry.  To  this  jus- 
tice, I  say,  the  Duke  of  York,  in  common  with  every  accused* 
person,  is  entitled. 

^^  Oh,  (but  it  is  said,)  those  only  are  entitled  to  this  justice,  who 
have  not,  by  their  own  act,  disinherited  themselves  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  Britidi  constitution."  The  Commander-in- 
Chieij  it  seems,  has  done  this:  he  has  written  a  letter.  Sir,  through 
you,  to  this  House,  in  which  he  has  presumed  to  dictate  to  the 
House  the  mode  of  proceeding,  and  contumaciously  to  assert  his  in- 
nocenee,  and  call  for  trial.  True,  Sir,  he  has  written  a  letter:  he 
has,  in  that  letter,  not  dictated  but  taken  for  granted,  Hie  same 
aonrse  of  justice,  in  his  own  case,  which  is  applicable,  and  is  uni- 
formly applied,  to  all  his  fellow  subjects.  He  has  asserted  his  in- 
noeenee*    U  that  be  denied^  he  lias  called  for  trial.    What  is 
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thw^iii  all  tkk  to  de|>nte  him  of  the  ridrt  of  foemg  tvkd;  to  jno^ 
tify  the  condenmiag  him  unheard?  Look  at  the  meaneat  ptisooer 
at  a  bar,  who  wgita  the  decision  of  hia  jury  oa  eo  aoouaation  of 
the  foulest  feloniea;  what  is  the  courae  with  respect  to  him  i  Hia 
crime  ia  stated  to  him:  be  says  he  is  ^^  not  guilty/'  If  he  omits 
this  plea  himself,  it  is  pleaded  for  him.  In  him  this  plea  is  not 
considered  as  contumacious;  it  is  not  considered  aa  abdicating  his 
right  to  a  triaL  On  the  contrary,  the  felon  ia  then  asked  how  he 
will  be  tried?  He  replies,  ^ by  Ood,  and  his  country.'^  In  the 
£^n,  this  is  not  considered  as  dictating  to  his  judge.  But,  in  the 
Prince,  to  call  for  a  trial,  is,  it  seems,  a  species  of  contempt  of 
court,  a  rebellion  against  the  supremacy  of  the  tribunal  bkbre 
which  he  is  arraigned,  audi  as  not  only  subjects  him  to  punish* 
ment,  but  deprives  him  of,  the  right  of  being  tried.  Is  this  equal 
justice?  Will  an  honourable  gentlemen  (Mr.  Whitbread,)  who 
spoke  the  other  day  with  great  ability  and  great  wamath  on  this 
Tery  topic,  of  the  equality  of  the  rights  of  princes  with  those  of 
ordinary  men,  will  he  suffer  patiently,  will  he  consent  to,  and  con** 
cur  in  effecting  the  gross  ineqtuUity  which  this  argument  would 
eatablish,  to  the  prejudice  of  tiie  person  now  under  consideration, 
only  because  he  is  a  prince?  But  the  '^honour  of  a  prince,''  ap- 
pea^red  to  that  honourable  gentleman  a  nrost  offisnsiye  expression. 
Why  so?  The  "  honour  "  of  a  j9ssr  is  a  regular  and  purely  tedi- 
nical  form  of  affirmation;  why  not  the  ^^ honour"  of  a  prince f 
But  the  honourable  gentleman  told  ua  that  the  honour- of  a  prinee 
bad  thus  been  put  in  competition  widi  the  word  of  a  prostitute, 
and  that,  being  compelled  to  decide  between  them,  he  had  felt 
himself  obliged  to  believe  the  latter.  ^<  The  Duke  of  York," 
aaid  the  honourable  gentleman,  ^^  has  aggravated  his  case,  because 
I  am  thus  put  in  a  situation  of  the  greatest  difficulty  and  delicacy. 
I  cannot  condemn  him  of  the  crime  with  which  he  is  chargod, 
without  condemning  him,  at  the  same  time,  of  falsehood,  voo^ied 
upon  his  honour."  This  was  the  substance  of  the  honourable 
fantleman's  argument  Was  the  like  ever  bend  ?  A  man  is  ac^ 
cuaed  of  a  crime;  he  protests  his  innocence;  and  his  protestatioa 
is  contended  to  be  an  aggravation  of  his  c^ence,  becauae  you  can- 
not afterwards  affirm  his  guilt,  without  contradicting  his  plea  of 
innocence!  And  this  is  a  case  of  difficulty  and  delicacy,  forsooth^ 
to  die  honourable  gentleman  and  hia  friends!  0,  this  delicacy!  it 
stands  much  in  their  way. 

Upon  the  view  of  the  evidence  suggested  by  the  speech  of  my 
right  honourable  friend,  what  appeara  most  incontrovertible  aod 
most  important,  is  t^is — ^the  only  link  &at  connecta  the  foul  lna»* 
actiona  which  have  been  developed  to  the  House  with  His  Royal 
Hifj^eas  the  Commander-in*Chie^  is  the  testimony  of  the  oflbnd* 
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«l^  heneK  Th«t  this  tefltfrnony  ban  reoeired  partki  cohirmiitioft 
from  eoUttMtJ  and  eircomstantid  €(videaee^  tiuit  many  stat^nentt 
which  were  at  first  sight  thought  infn^edtble,  have  be^i  eonfirmedy 
either  by  the  testimony  of  others  whose  veracity  is  not  queslioti*- 
cnI^  or  by  letters  produced  by  bersdf,  or  accidentally  discoywed, 
I  reidily  allow;  but  no^ii^,  independent  of  her  own  testimony, 
has  proved  the  privity  of  the  Duke  of  York. 

My  honourdile  friend  (Mr.  Wilberforce)  dwelt  much  on  this 
psErt  of  the  subject,  and  particularly  on  the  almost  providential  de^- 
tection  (as  he  would  have  it  to  be)  of  the  letters  in  possession  of 
Ci^ytain  Sandon;  ^ich  letters,  he  says  (rather  incorrectly,)  have 
been  carefully  evaded  by  all  those  who  have  spoken  in  defence 
of  His  Royal  Highness.  Does  he  know  how  many  tiiere  were  of 
ttose  letters?  £et  him  refer  to  the  printed  volume  of  evidence. 
There  are  forty-two.  ^  Does  he  know  bow  many  of  these  were 
commented  upon  yesterday,  in  great  detail,  with  laborious  particu 
krity,  and  with  convincing  ctoarness,  by  my  honourable  friend 
(Mr.  Croker,)  the  effect  of  whose  commentary  was  so  completely 
satisfactory  as  to  make  it  worse  than  useless  to  follow  him  ?  Why, 
exactly  thirty-one.  Hiis  is  surely  a  complete  answer  to  the 
charge,  that  these  letters  have  been  studiously  left  unnoticed.  But 
neither  is  it  true  that  these  letters,  or  any  accidentally  discovered 
evidence,  has  gone  to  confirm  the  testimony  of  the  principal  wit* 
ness  and  criminal,  in  respect  to  the  privity  of  the  Duke  of  York.  It 
is  incontrovOTtibly  true  mat  the  charge  of  the  Duke  of  York's  privi- 
ty to  Mrs.  Clarke's  corrupt  practices  rests  on  the  testimony  of  Mrs» 
Clarke  alone.  I  say  her  ^corrupt  practices;''  for  with  respect  to 
her  interference,  without  rebuke  I  cannot  deny,  and  have  no  wish 
to  excuse,  the  fact,  that  the  letter  respecting  General  Clavering,  af* 
Sards  a  decisive  proof:  but  of  corruption,  or  of  the  knowledge  or 
saq>icion  of  corruption,  there  is  no  proof  at  all;  nor  any  thing 
that  ciM,  by  the  most  uncharitable  inference,  be  taken  for  proof. 

The  other  piece  of  evidence  which  is  thought  to  corroborate 
the  testimony  of  the  accusing  witness,  on  this  point,  is  the  note 
respecting  Tonyn;  and  this  is  the  particular,  with  respect  to  which 
(asl  have  said)  I  entertain  a  different  opinion  from  that  declared 
by  my  right  honourable  friend  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.) 
He  thinks  that  note  a  forgery.  I  certainly  believe  that  note  to  be 
genuine.  After  the  most  impartial  consideration  of  what  has  been 
said  for  and  against  its  authenticity,  I  am  convinced  (in  my  own 
judgment) -that  it  is  the  Duke  of  York's  note.  But  I  think,  at 
the  same  time,  that  a  most  exaggerated  importance  has  been  given 
to 'this  note.  The  doubts  of  its  authentici^,  and  the  attempts  to 
disprove  it,  may,  perhaps,  have  contributed  to.  this  exaggeration. 

If  I  am  asked,  how  I  can  explain  this  note  innocently,  I  an 
fwer  frankly,  tbst  I  cannot  explain  it  at  all.  I  do  not  pretend  to  ua 
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dentoiKl  to  what  it  refers.  It  is  without  date;  it  is  an  answer  to 
a  question,  or  a  letter,  which  is  not  forthcoming;  it  contains  three 
hurried  lines:  and  in  this  total  obscurity,  and  absence  of  any 
grounds  of  reasonings  4»r  even  of  conjecture,  I  see  nothing  extraor^ 
dinary  in  the  not  being  able  satisfactorily  to  explain  it  The  wit* 
ness  herself  did  not  pretend  to  know  any  thing  about  it;  ncnr,  I 
dare  say,  would  His  Royal  Highness. 

But,  Sir,  I  must  protest  on  behalf  of  all  who  are,  or  may  be, 
public  men,  against  an  inference  of  guilt  from  such  want  oif  ex- 
planation. Any  man  who  knows  what  it  is  to  be  in  a  situation  to 
receive  twenty,  and  write  perhaps  a  dozen  letters  in  a  day,  many 
of  them  from  and  to  persons  of  whom  they  haye  no  personal 
knowledge,  will  feel  with  me,  that  if  a  note,  of  which  they  may 
have  neglected  to  keep  a  copy,  is  to  be  produced  against  them, 
years  after  it  was  written,  and  they  are  to  be  called  upon  either  to 
deny  their  hand-writing,  or,  acknowledging  it,  to  account  for  the 
contents,  they  may  any  day  in  the  year  most  innocently  and  inad* 
vertently  write  their  own  condemnation. 

Why,  Sir,  it  happened  to  me  to  find  among  my  papers,  a  very 
few  days  ago,  the  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  by  me  to  a  lady  in 
these  words: — <^ Madam,  I  have  receiyed  your  valuable  present, 
and  have  only  to  assure  you,  that  you  may  depend  on  my  discre- 
tion.''— ^This  letter  was  written  not  long  ago— since  this  inquiry 
began;  but  at  the  moment  of  finding  it,  I  was  so  utterly  uncon- 
scious to  what  it  related,  and  to  whom,  that  I  am  very  sure,  if  it 
had  been  to  be  used  against  me  ten  years  hence,  it  might  (if  ina- 
bility to  explain  it  were  a  sufficient  evidence  of  guilt)  have  been 
absolutely  conclusive  against  my  honour,  or  perhaps  my  life.  I 
eould  not  help  fancying  to  myself  the  process  by  which  I  should 
thus  have  been  proved  guilty.  My.  honourable  friend  (Mr.  Wilber^ 
force)  has  told  you  that  Buonaparte  keeps  ladies  in  his  pay  to  cor- 
rupt the  ministers  of  other  courts.  Well;  here  is  a  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Afiairs,  written  on  such  a  day 
to  a  lady,  acknowledging  a  "vwuable  present;"  t.  e.  a  bribe—a 
manifest  bribe — and  assuring  her  that  die  may  ^^  depend  on  his 
discretion."  The  very  language  of  crime  and  confederacy !  Now 
what  could  this  be  for  ?  The  treasonable  intention  is  plain  enou{^, 
but  to  what  was  it  applied?  Why,  about  that  time  peace  was 
concluded  with  the  Ottoman  Porte,  as  much  against  the  expecta- 
tion as  against  the  interests  of  Buonaparte.  Buonaparte  was 
naturally  anxious  to  learn  the  contents  of  the  treaty^  and,  "see 
here,"  would  my  honourable  friend  (Mr.  Wilberforce,)  or  those 
who  reason  like  him,  exclaim,  "See  here,  the  letter  to  the  Lord 
Mayor,  announcing  this  Turkish  peace,  just  two  days  before  the 
date  of  this  most  providentially  discovered  letter."  Accordins 
to  the  raascming  applied  to  this  note  againirt  Tonyn,  here  would 
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jmmy  condemiiation  complete.  ^^A  bribe  was  offin«d  to  die 
.  Secretary  of  State,  of  ^10,000,  to  betray  the  articles  of  the  Turk- 
ish  .treaty  to  Buonaparte.  The  lady  avows  she  offi^i^d  it^  and 
here  is  the  copy  of  a  letter  found  in  the  Secretary  of  State's 
drawer,  which  proves  his  acceptance !''  Here  then  would-be  con* 
viction,  and  punidunent  of  course  would  foUow. 

Now,  Sir,  what  was  the  real  history  of  this  letter  ?  and  who 
was  this  lady  ?  This  lady,  Sir,  was  a  poetess,  who  did  me  the 
honour  to  send  to  me,  but  upon  condition  of  my  keepine  her  a&> 
cret,  her  poem — ^**an  ode  to  vaccination.''  This  was  me  "pre* 
sent"  which  I  acknowledged;  and  this  was  the  ^^ discretion"  on 
which  I  assured  her  she  might  depend.  But  ten  years  hence  I 
should  not  have  recollected  this.  In  ten,  or  five,  or  two  years,  in 
all  probability,  I  should  have  forgotten  both  the  ode  and  Uie  lady: 
and  if  so,  there  would  not  have  been  wanting  those  who,  accordins 
to  this  new  mode  of  reasoning  upon  evidence,  would  have  voted 
me  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  carried  up  an  Address  to  the  Throne 
for  my  removal. 

Sir,  I  trust,  if  that  note  respecting  Tonyn,  because  une3|>lained 
and  unexplainable,  is  to  operate  the  weight  of  a  hair  in  judgment 
against  the  Duke  of  York,  inferior  courts  of  justice  will  not  learn 
their  rules  and  construction  of  evidence  from  us,  the  Commons  of 
Great  Britain. 

Again  then,  I  say,  Sir,  there  is  nothing  in  these  hidden  treas- 
ures, the  letters  discovered  in  Sandon's  possession,  which,  like  the 
talisman  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  were  supposed  to  shed  light 
around  them,  and  open  to  view  the  darkest  recesses  of  iniquity;  I 
say  there  is  nothing  that  goes  to  supply  the  link  which  is  wanting, 
in  the  whole  concatenation  of  evidence,  to  Hasten  the  knowledge 
of  the  corrupt  practices  of  Mrs.  Clarke  upon  the  Duke  of  York. 
In  many  instances,  as  in  the  case  of  Spedding,  these  papers,  so  ac- 
cidentally, so  {providentially  brought  to  light,. directly  contradict 
and  disprove  her  statement. 

But  then  it  is  said,  a  witness  who  is  incredible  in  some  respects, 
is  not  so  in  all;  thei*efore  his  testimony  may  still  be  believed, 
where  it  is  corroborated  by  others.  It  will  not  be  contended, 
however,  that  an  incredible  witness,  such  as  Mrs.  Clarke  is  allow- 
ed to  be,  is  to  have  the  whole  of  her  evidence  believed,  because 
her  testimony  is  accidentally  strengthened  in  some  parts:  she  is 
credible  only  where  her  evidence  is  confirmed.  One  gentleman, 
indeed,  of  great  talents  and  eminence,  the  former  Solicitor-General 
(Sir  S.  Romilly,)  expressed  an  opinion,  which,  if  he  does  enter- 
tain, I  hope  he  wiH  be  found  to  be  the  only  man  who  entertains 
it,  ^'that  a  witness  who  is  detected  in  giving  false  testimony,  in  one 
particular,  at  the  bar  qfthe  House  qf  Cammonay  is  not  so  much 
to  be  distrusted,  as  to  the  remaining  part  of  his  testimony,  as  a 
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witnesfl  who  trips  when  upon  oath;  thtt  perjury,  indeed,  affecti 
not  only  thai  port  of  a  witness's  testimony  which  is  proved  to  be 
fabe,  but  the  Ufhok;  but  that  an  unsworn  falsehood  ritiates  wfty 
the  part  so  fiUsified,  and  leaves  the  remainder  as  worthy  of  credit 
as  before."  Such  I  collected  to  be  the  honourable  and  learned 
gentleman's  doctrine;  and  a  doctrine  more  monstrous  in  morals, 
or  more  destructive  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  devise.  Thaf  a  witness  who  speaks  false- 
ly when  not  on  oath,  is  not  thereby  rendered  wholy  unwosthy 
oif  belief,  when  the  sanction  of  an  oath  is  applied  to  him,  is  an 
intelligible  proposition:  a  man  might  be  ready  to  eay  what  he 
Would  not  swear:  but  to  maintain  that  he  who  is  proved  to  have 
$aid  one  thing  falsely,  is  therefore  not  liable  to  be  suspected  of 
saying  another  thing  falsely;  that  he  is  to  be  believed  in  the  re- 
mainder  of  his  testimony,  as  if  he  had  not  been  detected  in  falser- 
hood  in  a  part,  is  a  proposition  which  it  will  require  something 
more  than  the  single  authority  of  that  honourable  and  learned  gen* 
.  tleman,  (however  he  may  pride  himself  on  that  singularity,)  to 
maintain. 

The  main  questions,  therefore,  to  which  you  must  come,  are 
these:  do  you  believe  Mrs.  Clarke's  evidence,  or  do  you  not?  Or 
do  you  see  reason  to  think  that  there  is  a  mixture  of  truth  and 
falsehood  in  it?  There  are  but  these  three  possible  degrees  of 
credit  Do  you  believe  this  woman  altogether?  She  affirms 
corrupt  knowledge  and  participation  to  the  fullest  extent  Be- 
lieving this,  you  cannot  refuse  to  bring  the  Duke  of  York  to  trial. 
Do  you  not  believe  her?  Say  so;  say  so  by  your  vote,  by  a  re- 
.  corded  sentence.  Are  you  in  doubt?  Do  you  find  it  difficult  to 
determine  how  much  to  believe?  how  much  to  reject?  That  is 
precisely  the  case  for  further  inquiry.  <^To  be  once  in  doubt  is  to 
be  once  resolved."  Institute  such  inquiry  as  shall  convert  your 
doubts  into  certainties;  and  probe  the  matter  to  the  bottom. 

The  evidence  of  Mrs.  Clarke  is  true,  or  it  is  false,  or  it  is  partly 
fidse  and  partly  true.  Are  there  no  means  of  sifting  such  evi- 
dence? Are  there  no  sanctions,  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  Ood  and 
man,  by  which  truth  and  falsehood  can  be  discriminated  ?  Have 
those  sanctions  been  applied  to  this  testimony?  They  have  not 
Have  you  the  power  of  applying  them?  Not  of  yourselves,  but 
by  reference  to  another  tribunal.  Can  any  honest  man  doubt, 
then,  that  such  ought  to  be  our  course,  rather  than  to  confound  the 
fadse  and  the  true  m  a  compromise  of  injustice,  and  to  come  to  a 
conclusion  which  may  be  wrong  either  yr9LY,  but  can  by  no  possi- 
bility be  right? 

But  if  the  proof  is  deficient,  what  is  the  presumption  of  guilt  in 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York?  Your  Address  affirms 
^that  there  were  corrupt  practices  with  rei^>eet  to  promotions, 
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kc  in  the  army/*  It  does  not  affirm  that  the  Dake  of  York  was 
cognizant  of  them:  but  it  more  than  insinuates  that  he  was,  that  he 
must  have  been  so.  What  is  the  ground  of  this  insinuation? 
These  corrupt  practices  were  carried  on  by  a  firm  consisting  of 
the  Duke  of  York,  Mrs.  Clarke,  Colonel  Sandon,  Mr.  Donovan, 
&c  In  1806  this  partnership  is  dissolved.  The  Duke  of  York 
goes  one  way;  Mrs.  Clarke  and  her  associates  the  other.  Are 
tfie  practices  continued  after  this  separation?  Yes.  By  whom? 
Br  Mrs.  Clarke  and  Captain  Sandon.  And  yet  you  prosecute — 
whom?  The  Duke  of  York.  You  never  hear  of  the  Duke  of 
York's  malpractices,  except  in  connection  with  Mrs.  Clarke's 
name;  of  Mrs.  Clarke  there  are  abundant  malpractices,  wholly  un- 
connected with  the  name  of  his  Royal  Highness;  and  yet  you 
think  it  just  to  punish  in  him,  not  in  her,  the  guilt  of  that  which 
you  do  not  even  show  him  to  have  known. 

But  my  honourable  friend  tells  us  that  all  the  world  knew  of 
this  connection;  that  it  was  matter  of  notoriety  that  the  Duke  of 
York  was  living  in  this  state  of  disgraceful  concubinage  with  Mrs. 
Clarke.  I  do  assure  the  House,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that 
I  did  not  know  it;  and  that  the  first  time  that,  to  my  recollection, 
I  ever  heard  the  name  of  Mrs.  Clarke,  was  in  this  House,  from 
the  lips  of  the  honourable  gentleman,  who  is  the  accuser  upon  this 
occasion.  I  may  be  givmg  a  great  proof  of  my  ignorance  of  what 
is  going  on  in  the  world  by  this  declaration,  but  upon  my  honour 
it  is  true;  and  that  of  which  I  was  ignorant  may  have  been  equally 
unknown  to  others. 

This  utter  ignorance  it  was,  coupled  with  the  utter  disbelief 
which  I  felt,  of  the  Duke  of  York's  submitting  to  the  sort  of  traf* 
fie  imputed  to  liim  (a  feeling  which  I  should  entertain  in  its  full 
force,  if  I  were  to  hear  the  same  charges  to-morrow  brought 
against  any  honourable  gentleman  on  the  opposite  benches,)  that 
extorted  from  me,  on  the  night  when  the  honourable  cendeman 
opened  his  charges,  those  expressions  of  indignation  which  I  have 
so  often,  in  the  course  of  this  debate,  been  called  upon  to  retract  or 
to  explain.  Sir,  I  have  nothing  to  retract  on  that  score;  nothing 
to  explain:  but  I  have  something  to  deny. 

I  did  say  that  "infamy  must  rest  somewhere,**  but  I  did  not 
say  that  it  must  rest  "either  on  the  accuser  or  on  the  accused."  •  I 
aJEBrm  this  with  confidence;  not  only  from  my  recollection  of  th« 
words,  but  from  my  recollection  of  what  was  the  state  of  mind  in 
which  I  spoke,  and  what  the  scope  and  purview  of  my  statement 
on  that  occasion.  I  have,  besides,  endeavoured  to  correct  and  con- 
firm my  own  recollection,  by  reference  to  others,  by  reference  to 
certain  records  which  it  would  not  be  regular  directly  to  name» 
but  which  I  mutt  describe  as  well  as  I  can,  withocrt  naming.   Sup- 
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pose.  Sir,  there  were  daily  to  be  published  accounts  of  what  passes 
m  this  House,  multiplied  perhaps  to  the  number  of  ten  or  a  dozen, 
and  suppose  I  were  to  find  my  words  stated,  according  to  my  own 
recollection  of  them,  in  ten  or  eleven  of  those  accounts,  and  stated, 
as  the  noble  lord  and  those  opposite  recollect  them,  by  only  one 
of  those  reporters,  and  that  one  notoriously  a  decided  enemy  to 
me  and  to  diose  with  whom  I  act;  should  I  not  be  warranted  in 
considering  the  many  which  agreed  in  confirming  my  own  recol- 
lection, as  better  authority  than  the  one  which  contradicted  it? 
Should  I  not  be  warranted  in  doing  so,  more  especially  if  I  should 
find,  at  the  same  time,  another  part  of  the  same  speech  cautiously 
omitted  in  that  one,  slid  accurately  detailed  in  almost  all  the 
others?  I  refer.  Sir,  to  what  I  said,  in  the  same  speech,  about  the 
liberty  of  the  press.  I  said  that  the  libels  on  the  Duke  of  York 
had  been  so  frequent  and  so  flagrant,  ^^as  alitiost  to  make  good 
men  hesitate  whether  the  licentiousness  of  the  press  was  not  more 
mischievous  than  its  liberty  was  beneficial/'  I^said  this,  it  is  true; 
but  in  the  same  breath  I  added,  ^^The  hesitation,  however,  can  be 
but  for  a  moment:  the  blessings  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  are  so 
clear  and  so  acknowledged,  as  far  to  outweigh  the  mischiefs  of  its 
abuse.     The  evil  is  transitory,  but  the  good  is  immortal.'* 

I  know,  Sir,  that  in  the  language  of  Parliament,  I  must  not  ad 
vert  to  considerations  which,  in  every  other  case,  and  before  eve- 
ry other  tribunal,  would  be  thought  worthy  of  some  attention. 
The  venerable  age,  the  infirmities,  and  the  virtues  of  the  royal 
person,  whose  heart  is  to  be  torn  by  this  Address,  are  surely  not 
to  be  overlooked  in  the  question  of  the  mere  form  of  your  pro- 
ceeding. I  do  not  say,  God  forbid!  that  these  considerations 
should  warp  the  decision;  but  surely  they  may  be  allowed, 
blamelessly  allowed;  to  operate  upon  the  manner  of  pronoun 
cing  it 

It  was  stated  some  nights  ago,  with  as  much  truth  as  eloquence 
that  we  owe  to  the  Sovereign  now  upon  the  throne,  not  only  that 
allegiance  and  duty  to  which  his  high  functions  entitle  him,  and 
Tf^^rich  the  institutions  of  the  country  prescribe  and  consecrate,  but 
we  owe  to  him,  eminently,  and  individually,  gratitude  for  the  pre- 
servation of  those  institutions  themselves.  Who  but  must  recol- 
lect the  time  when  the  minds  of  men  in  this  country  were  unset- 
tled by  the  first  shock  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  when  the 
wildness  of  theory  and  speculation  put  to  hazard  all  the  establish- 
ments of  the  state  ?  Who  but  must  recollect  that,  at  that  most  agi- 
tated and  alarming  period,  when  the  firame  of  our  constitution, 
the  whole  fabric  of  our  laws,  and  the  authority  of  Parliament  it- 
self, were  threatened  to  be  Jostled  out  of  their  order,  and  laid  in 
ruins,  that  even  then,  amidst  the  conflicts  of  passion  and  the 
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MJiemes  of  change,'  the  throne  was  kept  steady  by  the  virCuei  of 
him  who  filled  it?  and  that  while  eVeiy  thing  else,  however  ven- 
erable, was  endangered,  the  monarchy  was  worshipped  in  the  per- 
son of  the  King) 

Of  such  an  individual  would  you  not  wish  to  spare  the  feelings? 
'Hiis  Address  itself  professes  to  intend  to  do  so.  With  what  del* 
icacy — 

Me.  TuERifST  said,  he  rose  to  call  the  right  honourahle  gentleman  to  order, 
conceiving  he  was  osiiig  the  King's  name  to  influence  the  House. 

Mb.  Canning. — Sir,  the  honourable  gentleman  has  interrupted 
me,  perhaps,  not  improperly.  I  feel  no  resentment  for  the  inter- 
ruption. Unquestionably,  the  argument  is  one  not  easy  to  man- 
age in  perfectly  strict  conformity  to  the  rules  and  orders  of  the 
House.  The  right  honourable  gentleman  has  a  right  to  enforce 
those  orders,  but  then  I  entreat  the  House  to  observe  in  what 
a  situation  he  places  me.  This  Address,  indeed,  both  Addresses^ 
and  the  mode  of  proceeding  by  Address,  have  been  defended  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  proper  to  proceed  in  the  manner  least  inju- 
rious to  the  feelings  of  the  King.  The  Addresses  themselves 
contain  this  sentiment  The  supporters  of  the  Addresses  have 
recommended  the  adoption  of  them  on  this  ground.  But  when  I 
proceed  to  examine  the  truth  of  the  statement  on  the  faith  of 
which  we  are  called  upon  to  vote;  when  I  presume  to. inquire 
how  far  the  Address  is  consistent  with  the  professed  purpose  of 
those  who  framed  it;  how  far  they  have  executed  their  own  in- 
tention, and  secured  their  own  object;  I  am  stopped  by  the  right 
honourable  gentleman,  who  tells  me  ^t  I  am  out  of  order.  The 
Addresses  are  praised  because  they  are  so  tender  of  the  King's 
feelings;  but  when  I  venture  to  describe  those  feelings,  and  to 
probe  this  professed  tenderness,  I  am  told  that  I  travel  on  forbid- 
den ffround,  and  that  you.  Sir,  and  the  House  must  not  hear  me  I 
Is  this  just?  With  1;his  topic,  however,  I  have  done. 

«  «  «  m  «  .  «  « 

The  proceeding  by  Resolution  is  that  which  has  been  adopted 
in  almost  all  instances,  in  good  times,  from  that  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  down  to  the  last  instance,  in  the  case  of  Lord  Mel- 
ville. Of  Addresses,  not  either  preceded  by  some  examination 
where  the  evidence  was  taken  on  oath,  or  not  founded  on  previous 
Resolution,  I  have  not  found  approved  instances.  I  have  found 
instances  enough  to  show  that  the  other  is  the  approved  «parlia» 
mentary  practice.  Why,  then,  should  we  depart  from  it  on  the 
present  occasion?  Why  are  we  to  do  this?  Because,  forsooth, 
there  is  a  public  expectation  awakened  of  some  immediate  and 
sweeping  act  of  wrath  and  vengeance  on  the  part  of  the  House  of 
Commons;  and  in  your  eagerness  to  gratify  tiiat  expectation,  yoii 
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must  refuse  to  listen  to  the  voiee  of  justice  and  reason,  and  to  M 
low  the  reeorded  practice  of  good  times! 

I  would  fain  persuade  you  to  adhere  to  sound  precedent  But| 
according  to  some  doctrines  of  this  day,  you  must  shut  your  ears 
to  every  thing  that  I,  or  any  one  in  my  situation,  can  say  to  you. 
For  we  have  heard  from  an  honourable  baronet,  (Sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett)  whose  usual  practice  it  is  to  impute  to  persons 'in  office  all 
sorts  of  corruption  and  incapacity;  but  we  have  heard  it  not  from 
him  only;  he  has  been  followed  by  one  of  the  greatest  landed  pro- 
prietors among  us  (Mr.  Coke) — a  gentleman  who  seems  to  think 
that  he  derives  from  his  landed  property  a  degree  of  authority 
which  property  alone,  however  great,  cannot  confer — ^that  what 
comes  from  any  man  in  office,  on  this  or  any  other  subject,  is  not 
to  be  attended  to;  that  it  is  worth  nothing.  Sir,  from  whatever 
quarter  such  sentiments  proceed,  I  hear  them  with  scorn.  They 
disgrace  only  those'  who  utter  them;  and  show  only  what  it  is  that 
they  who  are  capable  of  imputing  base  motives  to  others  would 
themselves  be,  if  they  were  in  official  situations. 

But,  however  I  may  despise  such  sentiments,  I  cannot  hear 
them  without  regret;  because  I  know  that  property,  in  times  like 
those  in  which  we  live,  has  need  of  all  the  protection  which  good 
order  and  good  government  can  give  it;  and  I  think  it  but  ill 
pleads  its  own  cause,  and  but  ill  provides  for  its  own  security, 
when  its  possessors  endeavour  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple a  distrust,  not  of  this  pr  that  individual,  but  of  the  whole  class 
and  description  of  public  men.  The  honourable  gentleman  who 
uttered  this  sentiment  may  fancy  himself  safe,  in  the  extent  of  his 
possessions,  from  all  the  inconveniences  attending  popular  com- 
motion; but  let  him  not  think  that  the  destruction  of  the  authority 
of  Government,  and  the  degradation  (if  his  opinion  or  his  exer- 
tions could  effect  that  degradation)  of  all  those  who,  by  their  hab- 
its and  their  education,  are  qualified  for  public  life,  or  by  an  hon- 
ourable ambition  are  led  to  engage  in  it,  however  it  might  coiHluce 
to  the  aggrandizement  of  his  individual  importance  for  a  time, 
would,  in  the  end,  secure  the  stability  of  that  property  on  which 
he  founds  his  pretensions  to  pre-eminence. 

Whatever  our  decision  shall  be,  I  fear  not  for  the  character  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  confidence  which  I  feel  in  this  re- 
spect does  not  proceed  from  indifiTerence.  I  deem  as  highly  of 
this  bi^uich  of  the  constitution  as  any  man.  I  think  it  would  be 
difficult  to  point  out  the  individual  who  must,  from  every  motive 
of  edccation,  of  personal  feeling,  and,  I  hope,  not  dishonest  am- 
bition, be  more  sincerely  interested  in  the  honour  of  the  House 
of  Commons;  in  the  maintenance  of  its  honour  in  the  eyes  of  the 
country;  and  of  its  power,  its  preponderance  in  the  balance  of  the 
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8tat&  But  I  would  not  flatter  the  House  of  Commons  any  more 
than  I  would  offer  adulation  to  my  Sovereign.  I  would  not  be- 
tray either  into  an  abuse  of  power,  by  encouraging  either  to  mis- 
take power  for  rieht :  The  House  of  Commons,  acting  upon  this 
principle,  would  be  a  despot;  and  a  despot  whose  tyranny  would 
not  be  less  intolerable  thsui  that  of  a  sin  j^  t3nrant  It  is  not  every 
thing  which  the  House  of  Commons  can  do,  that  it,  therefore, 
tmght  to  do.  It  is  not  because  it  has  the  power  to  sweep  from  his 
station  whomever  it  may  choose  to  sacrifice  to  its  displeasure,  that 
it  would  be  justified  in  condemning  the  Duke  of  York  either 
against  evidence  or  without  trial — ^in  condemning  him  upon  any 
other  principle  than  that  Which  would  apply  equdly  to  the  mean- 
est individual,  or  by  any  other  process  than  that  of  impartial  and 
dispassionate  justice. 

On  a  diTisioD,  the  numbers  were 

For  Mr.  Baiike8*8  Amendment      •       •       •       -       109 
•Againstit 294 

Majority  against  the  Amendment  95 

A  second  divbion  afterwards  took  place  on  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ezchequer'f 
Amendment  on  Mr.  Wardle's  Address. 

For  the  Amendment   ......       864 

Fcnr  the  original  motion        •       .       •       •       .       128 

Mi^ty  in  favour  of  the  Duke  of  York  2tt 

Adjourned  at  hal^past  six  o'clock  on  Thuraday  morning. 
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EXPEDITION  TO  THE  SCHELDT. 

JANUARY  26th,  1810. 

On  the  20th  of  January,  1810,  Lord  Porchester  mored,  •'Thtt  a  ConmuttM 
be  appointed  to  inaoire  into  the  policy  and  conduct  of  the  late  Expedition  to  the 
ScheldiF^ 


Mb.  CAntamOf  in  the  coone  of  a  protracted  diienanon  opon  this  motion,  aakl^ 
That  under  the  circumstances  that  had  heen  stated,  it  would  be  better  to  post- 
pone any  direct  motion  fi>r  inquiry,  until  the  House  was  in  possession  of  the  in* 
R>rmation  which  Government  had  promised.  This  was  a  aeference  which  ha 
oonceived  due  to  the  Government  But  whatever  the  contents  of  these  papers 
might  be,  they  would  not  sopNorsede  the  necessity  of  an  inquiry  of  some  kind. 
Inquiry  could  not  be  avoided,  it  must  take  place  sooner,  or  later.  And  here  he 
would  take  the  opportunity  of  repelling  an  accusation  made  against  him,  that 
he  had  ever  entertained  any  wish  or  desire  that  all  the  fiicts  connected  with 
that  most  disgraceful  and  inglorious  business,  should  not  undergo  the  fbllest  m- 
Testiffation.  No  inquiry  before  that  House,  or  any  selection  from  it,  he  feared, 
would  be  competent  to  embrace  the  misco^iduct,  supposing  any  imputable  to 
them,  of  the  commanders  of  the  Expedition.  The  case  was  dillerent,  howevery 
with  regard  to  the  share  that  Ministers  had  in  the  transaction.  If  blame  waa 
imputaUe  to  the  plan  or  policy  of  the  Expedition  to  Walcheren,  he  had  nothing 
to  say  against  the  proposition  of  the  noble  lord,  (Porchester)  patting  in,  at 
the  same  time,  his  claim  to  a  full  share  of  the  responsibility  which  the  Gov- 
ernment that  set  it  forward  might  have  incurred.  He  foresaw  one  inconve- 
nience from  the  adoption  of  the  motion,  namely,  that  it  would  pledge  Par> 
liament  to  a  particular  mode  of  inquiry ;  a  mode  not  the  best  calculated,  in  his 
opinion,  to  attain  the  ends  which  it  proposed.  Upon  these  grounds,  he  thought 
it  would  be  best  to  wait  for  the  information  that  was  promised.  The  practical 
delay  would  be  but  small.  At  the  same  time  he  thought  that  papers  which 
were  mentioned  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  shouM  have  been  sooner  ready, 
and  that  not  a  moment  should  be  lost  in  preparing  the  way  for  that  public  and 
impartial  investigation,  which  no  man  in  the  House  was  more  desirous  than 
himself  to  see  instituted.  He  would  give  his  vote  a^^ainst  the  motion  of  the 
noble  lord,  but  not  in  the  hope  of  defeating  inquiry,  which  could  not,  and  moat 
not  be  avoided.    The  Country  called  for  it;  the  coontry  was  entitled  to  it 

The  House  divided— 

For  Lord  Porchester's  motion       ...       195 
Against  it -       -       186 

Majority         ....  9 


LoBo  PoBOHnnat,  on  Fridav,  the  second  of  Febmary,  gave  notice  that  on 
the  Monday  following  he  would  move  that  certain  papers  relating  to  the  liUe 
Expedition  to  the  Scheldt  be  laid  before  the  Hoose. 

Mm.  CAififiiio  was  anxious  to  give  the  inquiry  tiie  ffreatest  possible  efieet 
He  had  formerly  suggested  the  propriety  of  referring  the  military  evidence  to 
other  tribunals,  and  he  save  it  as  his  opmion  that  it  would  have  been  better  so 
to  have  done.    He  woiud  state^  in  a  very  few  words,  what  he  thought  it  woqU 
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be  moit  beeoniog  tiw  HoiMe  to  inqtiire  into.  There  were  three  points  to  which 
he  thov^t  their  attention  ■bonld  be  directed  The  firtt  was  the  policy  of  the 
Ezpeditioo.  This  was  the  most  extended  Question,  since  it  comprehended  the 
situation  in  which  Ghreat  Britain  was  placed  with  the  other  Powers  of  Europe. 
For  this  he  felt  himself  in  the  highest  degree  responsible.  The  military  and 
fta?«l  proceeding  though  he  viewed  them  with  the  most  &vourable  eye,  he 
could- not  think  himself  responsible  ^.  I)e  did  not  consider  himself  at  all  an* 
sw^mble  for  the  evacuation  of  Walcheren;  at  the  same  time,  while  saying 
thifl^  he  most  distinctly  denred  to  be  understood  as  not  giving  an  opinioQ  either 
the  one  way  or  the  other.  It  might  be,  that  the  House  would  be  of  opinion, 
that  blame  attached  itself  nowhere;  but  if  it  should  appear  that  blame  did  at- 
tach somewhere,  if  he  were  too  active  in  eliciting  discoveries  to  the  projndiGe 
of  others,  it  might  appear  that  he  wished  to  throw  the  blame  off  himself  by 
placuig  the  mimoduct  of  others  in  a  most  luminous  point  of  view.  He  weald 
therefore  punctually  give  his  attendance  throughout  the  inquiry,  and  give  every 
explanation  of  his  own  conduct;  but  it  was  his  intention  to  avoid  as  moch  as 
possible  taking  an  active  part,  where  he  was  not  personallj  concerned. 

The  House  then,  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Porchester,  resolved  itself  into  the 
committee,  to  consider  the  policy  and  conduct  <^  the  Expedition  to  the  Sch^ik. 

Ms.  YoRKB  moved  the  standixig  order  for  the  exclusum  of  stnmgers,  which 
was,  of  course,  enforced,  and  the  gallery  cleared.  Minutes  were  taken  <^  the 
evidence  given  before  the  committee,  which  contained  the  examination  of  wit- 
,  from  the  2d  of  February  to  the  10th  of  March. 


Lou>  PoMJUisTEB,  on  the  26th  of  March,  moved  the  folfowing  Resoln- 


**  1. — ^That  on  the  28th  o^  July  last,  and  subsequent  days,  an  armament,  con- 
sisting of  thirty  thousand  land  forces,  thirty-seven  sail  of  the  line*,  two  ships  of ' 
fifty,  three  of  forty-four  guns,  twenty-four  frigates,  thirty-one  sloops,  five  bomb 
veBsoli,  and  twen^-three  gun  brigs,  sailed  on  the  late  Escpedition  totheSeh^tt 
haviiy  for  its  object  the  capture  or  destruction  of  the  enemy's  ships,  either 
building  at  Antwerp  or  Flushing,  or  afloat  on  the  Scheldt,  the  destruction  of 
the  arsenals  and  dock  yards  at  Antwerp,  Tomeux,  and  Flushing;  the  reduction 
of  the  island  of  Walcheren,  and  the  rendering,  if  possible,  the  Scheldt  no  kui- 
ger  navigable  for  ships  of  war. 

^2. — ^That  Flushirar  surrendered  on  the  15th  of  August,  whereby  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  island  of  Walcheren  was  completed ;  and  that  on  the  27th  of  An- 
r;,  all  attempts  on  the  fleet  and  arsenals  of  the  enemy  at  Antwerp  were,  by 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  lieutenantrgenerals,  declared  to  be  impracticable, 
■ad  were  abandoned. 

"& — ^That  the  destruction  of  the  baan,  dock  yard,  arsenal,  magazines,  and 
navid  store-houses  of  the  town  of  Flushing,  and  of  such  part  of  the  sea  de- 
fences as  it  was  found  proper  to  destroy,  having  been  efiected  on  the  11th  of 
December,  the  island  of  Walcheren  was  on  the  23d  of  December  evacuated  by 
Hb  Aiajesty*s  forces,  and  the  Expedition  ended. 

«<  4— That  it  does  not  appear  to  this  House,  that  the  failure  of  this  Expedi* 
tion  is  knpotaUe  to  the  conduct  of  the  armv  or  the  navy  in  the  exeoutkn  of 
their  instructions,  relative  to  the  military  and  naval  operations  in  the  Scheldt 

**  5.— That  on  the  19th  of  August  a  malignant  disorder  showed  itself  amoo^ 
His  Majesty's  troops;  and  that,  on  the  8&  of  September,  the  number  of  sick 
amounted  to  upwards  of  ten  thousand  nine  hundred  and  for^-eiffht  men. 

**6— ThaA  it  appears  by  the  report  of  the  physician  appointed  to  investigate 
the  nature  and  the  causes  of  the  malady  to  which  His  Miyesty's  troops  were 
thus  exposed,  that  the  disease  is  one  which  prevails  periodically  in  the  islands 
ef  Zealand,  and  is  of  peculiar  malignity  there,  and  which  coostuitly  foUows  a 
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]aw  of  season,  appearing  towards  the  end  of  sammer,  becoming'  more  severe  te 
the  autunmal  months,  declining  in  October,  and  nearly  ceasing  in  November. 
That  perfect  recoveries  are  rare,  convalescence  never  secure;  and  thoat  the  re- 
currence of  fever  quickly  la)rs  the  foundation  of  complaints  which  render  a 
large  portion  of  the  sufferers  inefficient  for  future  military  purposes. 

**  7. — That  of  the  army  which  embarked  for  service  in  the  Scheldt,  sixty  o^ 
HcexB  and  three  thousand  nine  hundred  men,  exclusive  of  those  killed  by  the 
enemy,  had  died  before  the  1st  of  February  last,  and  on  that  day  two  hundred 
and  seventeen  officers,  and  eleven  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  men 
were  reported  sick. 

"8. — That  the  Exnedition  to  the  Scheldt  was  undertaken  under  circum- 
stances which  afibrded  no  rational  hope  of  adequate  success,  and  at  the  precise 
season  of  the  year  when  the  malignant  disease  which  has  proved  so  fatal  to  Hie 
Mai€Mity*8  brave  troops  was  known  to  be  most  prevalent;  and  that  the  advisers 
of  this  ill-judged  enterprise  are,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  deenly  responfloble 
fi>r  the  heavy  calamities  with  which  its  fiiilure  has  been  attendeo.  * 

There  was  also  a  second  set  of  resolutions,  as  follows,  relating  to  the  reten-  . 
tion  of  the  island  of  Walcheren: — 

"  1.— That  Lieutenant-GeneiTal  Sir  Eyre  Coote  having,  on  the  9th  of  Sep- 
tember, been  left  in  command  of  Walcheren,  with  an  army  of  about  fifteen 
thousand  men,  did,  on  that  day,  make  an  official  report  on  the  state  of  the  isl- 
and, the  extent  of  force  required  effectually  to  guard  it,  the  nature  and  condi- 
'  tion  of  its  defences,  and  the  number  of  men  then  sick  and  unfit  for  duty ;  rep- 
resenting that  after  such  his  exposition,  His  Majesty'e  Ministers  would  be  the 
best  judges  of  the  propriety  or  possibility  of  keeping  the  island ;  and  adding, 
that  the  advantages  must  be  great  indeed  which  could  compensate  the  loss  of 
lives  aiid  treasure  which  the  retention  must  necessarily  occasion. 

'«2.— That  on  the  23d  of  September,  Sir  Eyre  Coote  stated  to  His  Majesty's 
Mmisters,  that  the  alarming  progress  of  disease  was  such,  that  if  it  should  con- 
tinue in  the  same  proportion  for  three  weeks  longer,  (as  he  added  there  was. 
every  probability  that  it  would,)  our  possession  of  Sie  idand  must  become  very 
precarious. 

«  3.— That  on  the  6th  of  October,  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  after  statmg  that  the  num- 
ber of  sick  was  increasing,  and  that  the  efl^tive  force  was  thereby  rendered 
so  trivial,  as  to  make  the  defence  of  the  island,  if  it  should  be  attacked,  ex- 
tremely precarious,  did  express  his  anxiety  to  be  informed  c^  the  intentions  of 
His  Majesty^s  Government  as  to  the  future  state  of  Walcheren. 

"  4. — ^That  notwithstanding  these,  and  many  other  pressing  representaUona, 
on  the  alarming  condition  of  the  troops^  and  the  danger  to  which  they  were 
exposed,  His  Majesty's  Ministers  did  neglect  to  come  to  any  decision  until  the 
4th  of  November,  and  that  the  final  evacuation  of  Walcheren  did  not  take  |^ce 
mitil  the  23d  of  December. 

"  5. — ^That  on  the  10th  of  September,  the  number  of  sick  in  the  island  of 
Walcheren  was,  exclusive  of  officers,  six  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty- 
oiffht;  and  that  the  total  number  of  sick  embarked  for  England  between  Uie 
l&h  of  September  and  the  10th  of  November,  was  elevmi  uiousand  one  hun- 
dred and  nmety-nine,  making  in  that  period  an  increase  of  sick  of  four  thoo- 
sapd  two  hundred  and  sixty-eight 

^  6. — ^That  although  the  great  object  of  the  Expedition  had  been  abandoned 
as  impracticable,  a  large  proportion  of  the  Britisn  anny  was  (without  any  nr* 
gent  or  determined  purpose  in  view,  or  any  prospect  of  national  advantage  to  . 
justify  such  a  hazard,  or  to  compensate  such  a  sacrifice)  left  by  Qis  Majesty's 
Ministers  to  the  imminent  danger  of  attack  from  the  enemy,  and  exposed 
during  a  period  of  more  than  tl^ee  months,  and  under  circomstanoes  cf  ag- 
gravated hardships,  to  the  fiital  ravages  of  a  disease,  which  on  the  dlst  of  An- 
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fast  bad  bain  offidally  annoiiaoed  to  be  daily  increanng  to  a  most  alarmiiig 
degree. 

M  7— That  such  the  conduct  of  His  Majesty's  advisers  calls  for  the  severest 
censure  df  this  House." 


THURSDAY,  MARCH  29th. 

The  House  of  Commons  was  enmred  ftur  nights  in  the  discussion  of  ^e 
above  R68olution&  In  the  oofarse  of  the  adjournal  debate  upcm  them,  on  the 
third  night  of  the  discussion,  after  Mr.  Grattan  had  delivered  a  speech  of  great 
eloquence,  in  vehement  condemnation  of  the  Expedition, 

Mr.  Canning  rose  and  said: — ^The  right  honourable  gentleman 
(Mr.  Grattan,)  who  has  just  sat  down,  has  concluded  his  speech 
with  a  declaration,  that  the  calamities  brought  upon  the  country 
by  the  failure  of  the  Expedition  to  the  Scheldt,  ought  to  be  visit- 
ed  with  exemplary  severity  upon  the  heads  of  those  by  whom 
that  Expedition  was  planned  and  advised.  Now,  Sir,  as  one  of 
the  advisers  of  the  Expedition,  I  rise,  not  only  to  speak  in  justi- 
fication of  it,  but  to  contend,  and  I  trust  I  shall  be  able  to  contend 
successfully,  that,  in  advising  that  measure.  His  Majesty's  Min- 
isters were  actuated  by  a  just  sense  of  their  public  duty;  that  they 
proceeded  upon  motives  and  principles,  such  as,  if  I  were  not  my* 
self  a  party  concerned  in  the  transaction,  I  should  not  scruple  to 
assert,  entitled  them  to  the  approbation  of  their  country;  and  such 
as  they  may  confidently  recommend  to  whoever  may  be  hereafW 
their  successors  in  office.  They  are  principles,  which,  in  what- 
ever hands  the  administration  may  be  placed,  must  necessarily  be 
adopted  and  acted  upon,  if  the  cause  of  the  country  is  to  be  main- 
tained. 

For,  Sir,  in  estimating  the  merits  of  the  great  public  measure 
now  under  our  consideration,  we  must  not  be  contented  to  look 
upon  it  as  a  mere  insulated  question,  we  must  regard  it  as  a  branch 
of  that  general  system  of  policy  and  action  which  has  been  pur- 
sued throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  present  war,  and  which 
has  been  invariably  directed  to  the  twofold  object  of  preserving 
other  nations  from  the  domination  of  France,  and  insuring  the  in- 
tegrity and  independence  of  the  British  empire. 

It  cannot,  I  apprehend,  require  any  aid  of  argument  to  prove 
to  this  House  the  deep  and  vital  interest  that  we  have  in  the  lat- 
ter object;  neither  do- 1  think  it  difficult  to  s1k>w,  that,  in  the 
former,  though  our  interest  may  be  less  direct  and  immediate,  we 
have,  nevertheless,  an  interest  sufficiently  strong  to  keep  that  ob- 
ject constantly  in  our  view,  and  as  strong  an  obligation  to  employ 
all  the  means  in  our  power  for  its  accomplishment  While  Gkreat 
Britain  stands  so  pre-eminently  high  amongst  the  nations  of  En- 
rope,  she  owes  it  as  a  duty  to  her  own  dignity  and  character  to 
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• 
aasist  tnd  protect  weaker  natians  against  oppression^  not  only  so 
far  as  that  can  be  done  consistently  with  her  own  interests,  but,  I 
would  rather  say,  so  far  as  is  not  absolutely  incompatible  with  her 
own  security.  True  it  undoubtedly  is,  that  of  those  nations, 
which,  in  different  periods  of  the  war,  manifested  a  spirit  of  re- 
sistance against  the  encroachments  or  oppression  of  France,  and 
to  whose  support  this  country  has  contributed  generously  and 
promptly  every  aid  and  effort  in  her  power;  true  it  undoubtedly 
is,  and  not  mpre  true  than  it  is  deeply' to  be  lamented,  that  the 
course  and  consequences  of  the  war  have  been  such  as  to  place 
many  of  those  nations/4n  successive  periods,  at  the  mercy  and  un- 
der the  control  of  the  enemy.  We  have  been  in  the  situation  of 
fighting  not  against  the  power  of  France  alone,  but  against  those 
countries,  to  which  we  have  heretofore  furnished  our  assistance, 
but  which,  ranged  by  conquest  on  the  side  of  France,  have, 
whilst  their  hearts  must  be  for  us,  been  compelled  by  a  dire  ne- 
cessity to  raise  their  hands  against  us.  It  does  not  therefore  fol- 
low that  the  principle  of  continental  co-operation  is  unwise;  or 
that  our  generosity  has  been  detrimental  to  our  interest  The  de- 
struction of  the  efforts  of  the  enemy,  the  suspension  of  immediate 
danger  to  ourselves,  and  the  chances  afforded  by  the  protraction 
of  that  period  at  the  expiration  of  which  we  may  probably  have 
to  contend  for  our  own  safety  on  our  own  soil — ^these  are  sufficient 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  our  efforts  in  behalf  of  other  na- 
tions, even  if  we  were  to  put  out  of  account  the  higher  considera^ 
tions  of  national  reputation  and  national  faith.  But  considering 
at  the  same  time  that  the  period  of  this  separate  combat  may  ar- 
rive— ^that  the  successive  wars  of  the  continent  may  probably 
enough,  (if  the  power  of  France  continues  unbroken)  be  extin- 

Siished  and  swallowed  up  in  one  great  war  of  the  continent  against 
is  country — that  this  consummation  (though  it  may  be  deferred, 
and  though  to  defer  it  be  worth  every  practicable  exertion)  jret 
cannot,  perhaps,  ultimately  he  avoided;  I  do  admit  that  in  all 
measures  of  co-operation  with  the  Powers  of  the  continent,  we 
ought  not  to  lose  sight  of  our  own  separate  security 

The  prospective  apprehension  of  these  distant  and  contingent 
dangers  to  ourselves,  ought  not  to  induce  us  to  withhold  or  to  re- 
lax our  efforts  for  others:  their  speedier  downfall  would  but  has- 
ten the  crises  to  our  struggle.  It  ought  not  to  make  us  distrust  the 
sincerity  of  their  efforts  in  their  own  cause.  They  may  be,  it  is 
true,  hereafter  (as  many  of  them  already  have  been)  found  to  act 
against  us;  but  their  hostility  to  us  must  be  preceded  by  their  own 
ruin;  and  we  may  well  believe  it  their  desire  to  avoid  an  extremi- 
ty which  cannot  be  hurtful  to  us,  till  it  has  first  been  fatal  to 
themselves.  But  we  may  naturally  and  justifiably  endeavour, 
nay,  we  are  bound  on  every  principle  of  sound  policy  to  endea- 
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nMfy  to  tmahime  in  til  our  contiBentol  meafures,  with  die  «oa* 
•tderatioii  of  what  is  immediately  useful  to  others,  that  of  what 
mmy  be  ultimatdy  not  prejudicial  to  ourselves.  It  is  good  to  be 
generous  to  others.  But  to  ourselyes  also  we  owe  a  duty  of  self- 
preservation;  and  that  measure  is  the  most  prudent,  the  most  suit- 
able,  and  the  most  advantageous,  which,  while  it  advances  the 
common  cause,  in  the  first  instance,  does  so  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  our  own  permanent  security,  which  gives  strength 
to  the  combined  eflforts  of  our  allies,  and  at  the  same  time  fortifies 
us  for  the  iqparate  contest  which  we  may  have  to  carry  on  here- 
after, unaideij^nd  alone.  Upon  these  grounds  the  King's  Minis- 
ters acted  in  advising  the  late  ^cpedition:  and  by  these  princi}^ 
I  desire  that  meaaufk^  may  be  tried.  The  House  then  will  see  that 
I  must  disclaim  altogether  one  mode  of  argument  by  which  the 
Expedition  has  been  condemned — ^that  of  estimating  it  soldy  by 
its  utility  as  a  diversion  in  favour  of  Austria.  Tluit  it  had  that 
effect,  that  it  was  calculated  to  have  that  effect,  and  that  that  was 
of  itself  a  most  important  object,  is  tme.  It  is  true,  that  when 
Austria  had  taken  up  arms  against  France,  and  was  likely  to  fiir- 
nish  employment  for  the  great  mass  of  the  French  army,  this 
country  was  bound  to  afford  every  possible  assistance  to  that  Pow-* 
er,  not  only  firom  the  recollection  of  past  alliance,  but  firom  a 
strong  weaae  of  common  iixterest  But  the  question  still  remained, 
in  what  manner  that  assistance  could  be  afibrded  most  convenient- 
ly for  us,  as  well  as  most  advantageously  for  Austria;  how  the 
application  of  any  British  force  might  be  rendered  at  once  most 
beneficial  to  the  cause  of  Austria,  and  (Conducive,  or  at  least  n<^ 
detrimental,  to  the  permanent  security  of  this  country.  The  Ex- 
pedition to  the  Scheldt,  therefore,  as  it  is  not  to  be  considered  on 
the  one  hand,  as  having  been  undertaken  for  an  object  purely  sel- 
fish on  our  part,  so  is  it  not  to  be  judged,  in  its  result,  by  consid- 
erations exclusively  connected  with  the  cause  and  the  interests 
of  Austria.  It  must  be  viewed  with  reference  to  both  these  oIh 
iects;  and  when  so  viewed,  I  am  persuaded  that  it  will  appear  to 
every  reflecting  mind,  to  have  been  not  only  wisely  planned, 
but  the  very  best  measure  that,  all  things  considered,  could  at 
the  time  have  been  undertaken. 

It  appears  by  the  papers  upon  the  table,  that  the  prcject  of  an 
Eiqpedition  to  the  Scheldt  did  not  originate  in  the  Austrian  war. 
Undoubtedly  it  did  not  An  attack  upon  Walcheren  was  not  a 
novel  project  with  the  Government  of  this  country.  It  had  been 
frequently,  for  many  years  past,  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
British  Cabins  It  neither  grew  out  of  the  Austrian  war,  there- 
fore^  nor  did  it  originate  with  the  particular  administration  by 
which  it  was  under^lken.  The  measure  had  been  meditated  ijid 
discussed  by  several  successive  administrations,  when  thetemptt^ 
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tioiis  \^r0  much Iomb,  and  the diffioulties  muoh  grealerdunattlie 
period  now  in  question.  The  importance  of  the  objeet  had  grown 
with  the  growing  naval  strength  of  the  eawoiy  in  that  quarter;  and 
never  had  any  occasion  at  once  so  favourable  and  so  urgent  pn^ 
aented  itself  for  such  an  enterprise^  as  that  which  occurred  at  the 
time  when  the  late  armament  was  fitted  out  Nothing  can  be 
farther  from  my  thoughts  than  any  intention  to  apply  the  eirettift^ 
stance,  which  I  am  now  about  to  mention,  in  the  way  of  reoruai** 
nation  against  the  honourable  gentleman  on  the  oj^site  side  of 
the  House;  but  I  am  almo^  sure  that  it  must  be  in  tMr  reco&ee* 
tion  as  it  is  in  mine,  that  the  noble  lord  whom  I  h§^  the  honour 
to.  succeed  in  the  office  which  I  lately  held  in  His  Majesty^a  Crot* 
emment^  and  to  whose  talents  and  sagacity  I  a^  diq>osed  to  pay 
every  imaginable  respect,  did,  in  a  debate  which  took  place  very 
soon  after  the  change  of  the  Administration,  of  which  he  formed 
so  distinguished  a  part  (a  debate  which,  from  cme  of  those  oirowsH 
stances  that  sometimes  prevent  our  discussions  from  being  known 
without  our  walls,  was  never  made  public,)  did  strongly  reoom-' 
mend  to  the  Grovemment  then  newly  come  into  c^ice,  a  vigilant 
attention  to  the  growing  naval  means  of  the  enemy  in  the  Schddt; 
that  he  described  the  accumulated  facilities  of  annoyance  afibrded 
to  Buonaparte  by  the  possession  of  the  mouths  and  Ihe  course  of 
that  river,  and  particularly  pointed  out  .the  arsenal  at  Antwerp,  as 
the  most  desirable  and  advantageous  object  of  attack  on  any  frrour-^ 
able  occasion.  In  giving  this  advice, — in  leaving  this  legacy^-^in 
bequeathing  this  testamentary  sanction  for  audi  an  operation  to  his 
successors,  that  noble  lord  discharged  a  solemn  duty,  and  gave  a 
proof  of  his  patriotism  as  well  as  of  his  wisdom.  Even  m  the 
then  state  of  the  enemy's  navd  resources  in  the  Scheldt,  he  con* 
sidered  it  as  an  object  of  wakeful  and  anxious  jealousy  and  alarm 
to  the  Government  of  this  country.  I  have,  therefore,  that  noUe 
lord's  authority,  I  do  not  say  for  die  precise  detail  and  plan  of  this 
Expedition,  but  for  the  principle  and  object  of  it,  for  seiaing  the 
earliest  opportunity  to  efiect  the  destruction,  if  possible,  of  the 
enemy's  naval  force  and  arsenals  in  the  Scheldt  I  have  the  au- 
thority of  that  noble  lord,  who  had  successively  filled  the  two  de* 
partments  of  the  state  that  best  qualified  him  to  judge  of  this. ques- 
tion, the  Admiralty,  and  the  office  in  which  I  had  the  honour  to  suc- 
ceed him — ^first,  for  the  importance  of  th^  object,  and,  in  the  second 
placed  hr  the  practicability  of  the  undertaking,  or,  at  least,  the  jua^ 
tifiableness  of  the  risk.  And,  if  sueh  were  the  noble  lord's  opin- 
ions at  the  period  to  which  I  refer,  I  will  ask  any  honourable  god- 
tleman  what  was  then  the  state  of  Antwerp;  what  was  its  real  im- 
portance at  the  time  when  that  noble  lord  bequeathed  this  wfirnin^ 
to  his  successors,  compared  with  its  condition  and  importance  at 
the  period  when  the  Eiqiedition  was  actually  undertaken?    It 
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be  ^piite  unneeeBMoy  to  reeal  to  the  reoolleotioii  of  the 
Hooae  the  active  mnd  unceasing  attention  which  Buonaparte  had, 
during  Uie  whole  of  the  intervenrng  time,  paid  to  his  navy,  and 
the  boant  whidi  he  uniformly  held  out  to  Europe  of  his  growing 
nacral  power.  To  check  the  growth  of  that  power  was  surely  an 
ol^eet  well  worth  every  eflbrt;  and  worth- that  which  must  attend 
every  eibrt  upon  a  large  8cale-*--the  hazard  of  failure.  It  was  an 
object,  the  success  of  which,  if  viewed  in  its  effect  upon  the  gen- 
eral scde  of  the  war,  would  have  been  important  in  the  hi^est 
degree,  as  lowering  the  pride  and  naval  power  of  the  enemy; 
viewed  in  its  relation  to  the  maritime  war  between  tiiis  country 
and  France,  it  was  equally  recommended  by  every  consideration 
of  natk>nal  pride,  of  safety,  and  of  economy.  The  destruction  of 
the  arsenals  in  the  Scheldt  might  have  spared  us  the  necessihr  of  a 
fleet  in  the  Downs  or  of  a  fleet  at  Yarmouth,  and  either  left  that 
amount  of  naval  force  disposable  for  other  services,  or  enabled  us 
by  such  retrenchment  the  more  efi^ctually  to  aid  our  allies,  or 
the  better  to  support  the  burden  of  a  protracted  warfare.  Inde- 
pendently, therefore,  of  any  consideration  of  the  Austrian  war,  an 
expedition  to  the  Scheldt  was  perhaps  the  effort  best  calculated  to 
promote  the  essential  interests  of  Great  Britain. 

I  have  ttnis  briefly  stated  the  general  grounds  upon  which  the 
Expedition  was  first  resolved  upon,  and  by  which,  of  themselves, 
that  resolution  would,  'in  my  opinion,  be  altogether  justified. 
Then  came  the  Austrian  war,  and  then  came  urgent  applications 
from  Austria  for  assistance — applications  which,  indeed,  were 
scarcely  necessary,  because  we  were  called  upon,  by  every  prin- 
ciple of  the  most  obvious  policy,  and  every  consideration  of  the 
strongest  self-interest,  to  afford  to  her  in  her  arduous  and  critical 
struggle,  all  tiie  succour  and  support  in  our  power.  With  this 
disposition,  the  question  which  first  arose  was,  how  the  assistance 
which  we  were  both  bound  and  willing  to  afford,  could  be  ren^ 
dered  most  effectual  in  support  of  the  cause  of  Austria.  And  I 
can  confidently  aver,  that  if,  in  the  state  in  which  our  determina- 
tion ti^n  was,  in  respect  to  the  Scheldt,  any  other  destinaticm 
eould  have  been  pointed  out  for  an  Expedition,  more  obviously 
•erviceable  to  Austria,  and  affording  an  equal  or  a  reasonable  pros- 
pect of  success,  the  superior  interest  which  this  country  had  in 
the  success  of  an  attack  upon  the  Scheldt,  would  not  alone  have 
determined  ur  against  a  change  of  destination.  If  other  consid- 
enrtions  were  equally  balanced,  the  obvious  and  essential  interests 
of  this  country  might  fairly  be  allowed  to  txn*n  the  scale.  But 
not  only  was  there  no  other  deertination  pointed  out  in  which 
Austria  mij^t  be  more  effectually  aided,  and  which  it  was  neces- 
sary to  sacrifice  to  our  preconceived  parHaKty  for  the  Scheldt;  but 
I  will  venture  to  say^  tiiat  after  a  full  and  fair  consideration  of 
14  s  , 
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every  suggestioikwjiich  was  i^Eered  to  lu^  there  wtf  no  one  poiat 
to  which,  an  ISxpedition  could  have  gone,  which,  exckisively  at 
the  separate  interests  of  this  country,  could,  from  its  general  im* 
portance,  policy,  and  practicability,  be  placed  in  competition  with 
the  capture  and  destruction  of  Antwerp.  There  are  obviously 
two  modes  of  aiding  the  efforts  of  an  ally:  the  one  to  suj^rt  him 
by  direct  co-operation  with  his  armies  in  the  field;  the  other,  by 
a  formidable  diversion,  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  enemy,  and 
to  relieve  our  ally  from  some  part  of  the  pressure  of  the  vast  mil- 
itary force  concentrated  against  him.  I  should  certainly  not  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  establish  by  argument  the  impraeticaUlity 
of  a  direct  military  co-operation  with  Austria,  in  the  situation  *to 
which  the  Continent  was  at  that  period  reduced,  if  I  had  not 
heard  some  of  the  honourable  gentlemen  o[qx>site  contend  that 
we  should  have  sent  our  Expedition  to  the  bottom  of  the  Adriatic, 
to  Trieste,  in  order  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  Austrians;  I 
know  not  exactiy  where,  but  I  suppose  by  penetrating  through 
the  Tyrol  to  Suabia:  an  idea  so  utterly  extravagant  and  absurd, 
that  the  mention  of  it  has  filled  me  with  amazement  Have  the 
honourable  gentiemen  who  expressed  their  approbation  of  such  a 
plan,  reflected  upon  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  sending  a  fleet 
of  transports,  crowded  with  troops,  upon  such  a  voyage,, through 
the  streights  of  Gibraltar,  along  the  Mediterranean,  and  up  the 
Adriatic,  to  a  destination,  at  which  it  might  arrive  three  or  four 
months  after  it  sailed,  and  tiyo  or  three  months  after  the  junction 
for  which  it  was  sent  out  was  no  longer  either  useful  or  attainable? 
Have  they  considered  the  enormous  preparations,  the  immense  ton- 
nage, and  the  inordinate  expenditure  which  it  would  have  required 
to  place  an  army  in  a  situation  to  take  the  field  after  such  a  voyage, 
at  such  a  distance,  and  in  countries  so  litde  prepared  to  receive  us? 
With  respect  to  the  other  mode  of  direct  co-operation — ^the  land- 
ing with  a  British  force  in  Lower  Italy — ^it  is  only  necessary  to 
state,  that  that  experiment  was  tried  to  a  certain  extent,  and  was 
only  desisted  from  when  it  was  incontestably  found,  that  the  for- 
th^ prosecution  of  it  was  useless,  in  consequence  of  the  retreat  of 
the  Archduke  John,  with  whose  operations  alone  those  of  Sir 
John  Stuart  could  have  been  combined.  And  how  would  this 
same  retreat  have  operated  upon  the  notable  Expedition  to  Trieste, 
if  unfortunately  it  had  been  adopted  ?  Why,  the  consequence,  it 
appears,  would  have  been,  that  our  armament  on  its  airival  at 
Trieste,  would  have  found  the  Frendi  in  possession  of  that  {dace, 
and  no  Austrian  army  or  military  force  within  three  hundred 
miles  of  it  And  then  what  mercy  should  we  have  found  at  the 
hands  of  our  present  accus^^  if  we  had  pleaded  that,  when  the 
Expedition  saUed,  forsooth,  we  had  eveiy  reason  to  thi^k  that  il 
would  be  in  time  ? 
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I  moit,  hovever^  beg  leave  in  Ain  place  to  state,  ia  justice  to 
tlw  Austrian  Gk>veminenty  tiiat  the  idea  of  requiring  us  to  send 
out  a  British  force  to  Trieste,  never  entered  into  their  contempli^ 
lion.  Austria  unquestionably  did,  as  was  natarally  to  be  expeci* 
ed,  point  out  several  modes,  by  which  the  f«n*ce  of  this  country 
could  be  emploved;  but  never  hinted  at,  still  less  recommended, 
tiie  impracticable  scheme  of  an  Expedition  to  Trieste. 

The  points,  to  which  Austria  did  propose  to  the  British  (}ov- 
emment  to  direct  its  attention,  were  distinctly  and  specifically 
these— 1st,  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  by  a  British  torce  upon 
Italy;  2dly,  that  our  operations  in  the  Peninsula  should  be  eon* 
tinned;  and  Sdly,  that  we  should  endeavour  to  operate  a  diversion 
in  her  favour,  by  landing  ah  army  in  the  north  of  Germany. 
These  were  the  propositions  actually  made  and  strongly  urged  by 
the  Austrian  Government  With  respect  to  the  first,  an  attack  on 
the  side  of  Italy,  I  have  already  stated  that  such  an  attempt  was 
made,  and  that  it  only  was  desisted  from  when  a  perseverance  ia 
it  on  our  part,  could  no  longer  be  productive  of  any  benefit  to  the 
cause  of  Austria.  As  to  the  second  proposition,  the  continuance 
of  our  e£forts  in  the  Peninsula,  I  need  scarcely  observe,  that  the 
British  Government  has  fully  complied  with  the  desire  of  Austria 
in  this  respect,  because  every  gentleman  who  hears  me  must  be 
aware  that  our  operations  in  we  Peninsula,  so  far  from  having 
been  slackened  or  suspended,  were  pursued  with  unremitting  ear* 
neatness  and  exertion. 

It  remains  only  to  consider  the  third  and  last  point,  recom- 
mended  by  Austria  for  the  employment  of  a  British  force;  name- 
ly, the  north  of  Germany.  Gentlemen  have  dwelt  with  much 
emphasis  upon  the  great  advantaees  whidi  would  have  been  de- 
rived in  aid  of  such  an  Expedition  from  the  insurrections  then 
knqwn  to  exist  in  that  quarter,  and  from  the  spirit  of  disaflfection 
so  prevalent  throu j^out  the  whole  of  the  population  of  Grermany, 
which  the  first  success  of  the  British  arms  would  have  called  forth 
into  active  and  universal  hostility  ag^nst  the  common  enemy. 
But  I  have  always  been  of  opinion,  and  have  had  occasion,  m<Hre 
than  once,  to  declare  that  opinion  in  this  House,  that  to  excite 
'  such  insurrections,  without  having  the  means  of  affording  efieetual 
permanent  protection  to  the  insurgents,  is  an  act  of  the  greatest 
cruelty  as  well  as  impolicy^ 

Undoubtedly  such  insurrections,  however  temporair,  mi|^ 
possibly  have  operated  for  the  moment  as  a  partial  reliei  to  Aus- 
tria, b^  drawing  off  a  portion  of  Buonaparte's  troops,  or  detaining 
the  reinforcements  destined  for  his  army  on  the  Danube.  But 
that  advantage  would  also  belong  to  the  Ebcpedition  to  the  Scheldt 
So,  therefore,  the  two  rival  destinations  mi^^t  be  considered  as 
equal     They  were  then  to  he  compared  as  to  their  req^^eetive 
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probabilities  of  success.  Siifq>osiDg  these  probabilities  equal  also, 
then,  and  then  only,  would  be  to  be  considered  the  balance  of  ad- 
yantace  to  this  coui^try  in  favour  of  the  Scheldt  But  supposing 
tiie  failure  in  Grermany  the  more  likely,  how  would  the  evil  of  that 
failure  be  aggravated  by  the  miseries  which  it  would  bring  upon 
the  unfortunate  people  who  had  been  induced  to  join  us!  Gentle- 
men declaim  against  the  Expedition  to  the  Scheldt,  merely  be- 
cause the  objects  of  that  Expedition,  the  capture  of  ships,  and  the 
destruction  of  naval  arsenals,  fix  upon  it  the  suspicion  of  a  selfish 
motive.  They  appear  to  me  to  carry  a  principle,  good  in  itself, 
much  too  far.  Whenever  any  partial  or  temporary  interest  of  our 
own  clashes  with  a  permanent  and  vital  interest  of  an  ally,  our 
temporary  interest  ought  certainly' to  give  way;  but  to  put  our 
own  interests  of  any  description  altog^er  out  of  view,  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  a  possible  imputation  of  selfishness 
from  a  perverse  construction  of  our  motives,  would  be  absurd  and 
romantic  in  the  extreme.  At  all  events,  let  those  who  feel  such 
an  extreme  delicacy  on  this  point  consent  to  carry  that  delicacy 
a  little  further,  and  apply  it  where  it  is  at  least  equally  applicable, 
to  the  case  of  those  districts  of  Germany,  which  the  approach  of 
a  British  army  would  have  roused  to  insurrection,  and  which  its 
retreat  would  leave  to  the  vengeance  of  their  oppressors;  and  let 
them  consider  whether  a  temporary  success  to  our  own  arms,  or 
a  partial  relief  to  Austria,  would  have  been  legitimately  purchased 
by  such  a  sacrifice  of  those,  whom  we  pretended  to  deliver,  but 
diould,  in  truth,  by  sudi  a  course  betray. 

If  indeed  we  could  have  hoped  to  e£feet  their  permanent  de- 
liverance, the  case  would  have  been  widely  di£ferent  In  that 
ease  the  north  of  Germany  would  unquestionable  have  been  the 
ehosen  scene  of  our  exertions.  But  what  was  the  chance  of  such 
auccess? 

No  long  period  has  elapsed  since  a  British  army  was  actually 
sent  to  the  north  of  Germany  to  co-operate  against  France,  and 
it  has  been  attempted  to  be  argued,  tiiiat  those  who  were  par- 
ties to,  or  who  approved  the  sending  out  that  former  Expedi- 
tion (which  arrived  in  Grermany  just  in  time  to  learn  the  issue 
of  the  fatal  battle  of  Austerlitz,)  could  have  no  possible  justifica- 
tion, for  not  having  sent  the  late  Expedition  to  the  same  destina- 
tion. But  here  I  must  beg  of  gentlemen  to  consider  the  differ^ 
ence  in  the  situation  of  affairs  at  tJbese  different  periods;  and  to  com- 
pare the  state  of  Europe  at  the  time  when  the  former  armament 
was  sent  to  the  north  of  Germany,  with  the  situation  to  which 
it  had  been  reduced  at  the  period  when  the  Expedition  to  the 
Scheldt  was  undertaken.  On  the  former  occasion  a  formidable 
Russian  army  was  combatting,  in  support  of  the  Austrian  mon- 
"chy;  and,  with  the  £mp^*or  at  its  head,  was  already  partici- 
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pating  in  the  main  operations  of  the  campaign;  another  Russian 
force  of  fifteen  th6usand  men  was  adrancing  in  the  north;  and 
with  a  corps  of  fifteen  thousand  Swedes  was  ready  to  take  the 
field  in  conjunction  vvith  our  expedition.  Denmark  was  nedtral; 
Oie  power  of  Prussia  was  whole  and  unbroken;  and  though  her 
neutrality  was  cold,  perhaps  it  was  not  a  mere  professions  the 
strength*  and  character  of  her  armies  made  her  policy  respecterf, 
and  preserved  her  territory  from  French  violation.  Compare 
with  this  description,  which  every  honourable  member  must  ad* 
mit  to  be  just,  the  situation  of  the  north  of  Germany  last  y^ar^ 
when  we  were  invited  by  the  Austrian  Government  to  maker 
a  diversion  there  in  its  favour.  Russia,  instead  of  being  leagued 
against  France,  was  now  her  most  obsequious  and  devoted  allyf 
Denmark  our  enemy,  the  military  power  of  Prussia  no  longer 
formidable  even  by  reputation,  but  broken  down  in  one  disastrous 
battle,  the  sequel  of  a  disastrous  policy;  and  the  whole  iace  of 
Germany,  once  covered  with  independent  and  respectable  statefl^ 
rtow  strewed  with  the  fragments  of  her  ancient  institutions,  and 
presenting  nothing  in  their  room  but  enfeebled  or  usurped  gov*- 
emments,  all  leagued  with,  or  subservient  to  France.  Such  way 
the  state  of  things,  in  which  we  were  invited  to  send  an  army 
to  the  north  of  Germany.  Let  us  consider  a  little  the  detail 
of  such  an  operation.  Could  we  have  sent  our  army  upon  any 
other  condition,  or  with  any  other  view  than  that  it  should  rec- 
tum to  England  in  the  winter?  No  one  of  those  who  have  most 
strenuously  contended  for  the  policy  of  a  diversion  in  the  north  of 
Germany,  has  ventured  to  go  the  length  of  stating  that  it  would 
have  been  politic  to  risk  the  fate  of  a  British  army  during  ther 
winter  in  that  part  of  the  continent  The  times  are  indeed  long 
past,  when  foreign  armies,  moving  in  great  masses,  could  main-* 
tain  themselves  like  a  separate  state,  a  nation  among  nations^  • 
in  the  heart  of  Germany,  for  many  successive  seasons:  the  cir-* 
cumstances  of  Europe  are  completely  changed  since  any  such 
comprehensive  plan  of  continuous  operations  could  have  been 
practicable;  and,  at  all  events,  the  force  we  could  spare  for  such 
an  undertaking  must  have  been  so  small  as  to  be  wholly  inade* 
quatc  to  the  accomplishment  of  it  With  whatever  good  fortune^ 
therefore,  it  might  have  commenced  its  career,  it  must  have  beett 
finally  withdrawn  before  the  winter.  And  I  shudder  at  the  ca- 
lamities that  would  have  been  brought  upon  the  unfortunate  itn 
habitants,  who,  having  been  induced  ta  take  up  arms  upon  the 
faith  of  British  protection,  must  have  been  left  exposed  to  all  tte 
vindictive  outrages  of  exasperated  tjrranny,  whenever  the  progress 
of  the  seasons,  independent  of  military  disasters,  should  render  it 
indispensable  for  the  British  army  to  retire. 
But  this  is  not  dl.    It  is  not  alone  a  humane  consideration  lor 
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the  sufieriDgp  that  might  have  been  entailed  upon  the  wretched 
inhabitants,  nor  even  a  regard  fcnr  the  ultimate  aeciuitj  of  the 
British  army,  that  rendered  an  expedition  to  the  north  of  Grer- 
many,  in  my  opuion,  inexpedient  and  impolitic  There  were 
other  considerations^  which  could  not  be  safely  oyerlooked  at  a 
time  when  such  an  Expedition  was  in  agitation.  Broken  down 
and  humbled  as  Prussia  was,  she  still  had  an  army,  which,  though 
unable  to  make  head  against  France,  might  yet  have  been  very 
formidable  against  the  bmited  force  which  we  could  have  sent  out 
to  Grennany*  With  that  army  the  British  army,  in  the  course  of 
its  operations,  must  have  come  in  contact;  and,  if  that  were  likely, 
(nay^  ratho*^  if  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  it,)  I  will  ask  whether, 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  Europe,  it  would  have  been  pru- 
dent in  us  to  have  involved  ourselves  in  active  hostilities  with 
Prussia;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  any  thing  like  an  understanding 
should  q>pear  to  have  existed  between  Prussia  and  us,  would  it 
not  have  furnished  Buonaparte  with  a  plausible  pretext  for  wrest- 
ing  from  the  monarch  of  that  country  ihe  bauble  of  a  sceptre,  and 
tearing  from  his  head  the  mockery  of  a  crown  which  he  is  still  al- 
lowed to  wear?  K,  then,  these  would  have  been  the  consequences 
that  would  have  resulted  from  an  Expedition  to  the  north  of  6er- 
fnany,  need  more  be  said  to  show,  that  it  was  the  bounden  duty 
of  His  Majesty's  Government  to  pause  before  they  should  under- 
take it;  nay,  that  they  are  fully  justified  in  having  declined  the 
undertaking  after  the  most  grave  and  mature  deliberation? 

All  this  would  be  true,  even  on  the  supposition  that  the  insur- 
rections in  Germany  had  risen  to  such  a  height,  without  our  in- 
terference, as  to  hold  out  some  temptation  to  an  enterprise  of  this 
kind.  Without  such  a  temptation,  to  be  sure,  the  hostile  invasion 
of  Germany  would  have  been  madness.  But,  after  all,  what  was 
.actually  at  the  time  the  state  of  these  insurrections?  What  pro- 
gress had  they  made,  or  what  assistance  were  they  likely  to  afford 
to  our  efforts,  if  an  expedition  from  Great  Britain  had  been  sent 
thither?  A  bold  and  adventurous  soldier  (Schill,)  impelled  by 
loyalty  and  national  zeal,  though  unauthorized  by  his  sovereign, 
took  up  arms  against  the  common  enemy,  and  having  assembted 
a  few  followers,  commenced  an  intrepid  but  fthort-lived  career  of 
active  hostility  and  daring  enterprise;  the  Prince  of  Hesse,  seek- 
ing the  recovery  of  the  ^minions  of  which  he  had  been  tjrran- 
nically  deprived  by  Buonaparte,  was  employed  in  raising  a  corps 
of  partisans;  and  the  gallant  Dtike  of  Brunswick,  anxious  to  re- 
venge the  wrongs  sustained  by  his  illustrious  house,  had  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  small  but  chosen  body  of  troops,  and  was 
enabled,  partly  by  the  bravery  of  his  followers,  and  partly  by  the 
good  will  of  the  people,  to  traverse  the  whole  of  the  north  of  Ger^ 
many  unmolested,  defeating  several  corps  of  the  enemy,  his  supe- 
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riors  in  number,  on  the  way.  Thift  was  the  sum  of  the  insurrec- 
tiona  in  the  north  of  Germany.  The  little  obstruction  given  to 
tiie  different  bodies  of  troops  in  arms  was  undoubtedly  a  proof  of 
the  disposition  of  the  mass  of  inhabitants;  but  that  disposition, 
though  friendly,  was  inactive  and  quiescent  Splendid  as  they 
were  as  instances  of  individual  heroism,  these  partial  and  detached 
exertions  surely  did  not  amount  to  such  an  expression  of  national 
will,  nor  hold  out  such  assurance  of  general  concert,  as  would 
alone  have  justified  a  landing  in  the  north  of  Crermany,  in  reli* 
ance  upon  the  co-operation  of  the  people.  It  was  surely  incum- 
bent upon  us,  before  we  embarked '  in  such  a  momentous  enter- 
prise, to  compare  our  means  with  the  end;  to  weigh  against  the 
possible  advantage  the  certain  sacrifice;  and  to  keep  ever  upper- 
most in  our  contemplation  the  dreadful  sufferings  that  its  failure 
or  even  its  partial  success,  would  draw  down  upon  the  population 
of  Germany.  The  feelings  of  humanity  no  less  than  considera- 
tions of  prudence,  were  against  the  measure,  nor  could  Austria 
justiy  expect,  nor  could  we  consistentiy  afford  her,  that  temporary 
relief  which,  it  is  admitted,  she  might  have  gained,  at  th^  expense 
of  so  much  certain  and  permanent  injury  to  others. 

The  course  which  His  Majesty's  Government,  on  the  contrary, 
did  actually  take,  was  calculated  to  promote  alike  the  interests  of 
our  ally  and  our  own,  to  a  degree  in  all  probability  much  greater, 
and  in  a  manner  free  from  the  objection  of  injustice. 

Sir,  I  understand  that  in  a  French  newspaper,  published  imme- 
diately under  the  eye  of  the  Government  at  Paris,  in  an  account  of 
some  former  debate  in  this  House,  expressions*have  been  imputed 
to  me,  importing  that,  when  the  EJxpedition  sailed  for  the  Scheldt, 
I  looked  for  and  expected  an  active  co-operation  from  the  people 
of  Flanders  and  Holland.  The  words  of  so  insignificant  an  in- 
dividual as  myself  could  hardly  be  worth  the  trouble  of  misrepre- 
sentation— nor  should  I  think  myself  warranted  to  take  up  the 
time  of  the  House  in  setting  such  misrepresentation  right — were 
it  not  that,  from  the  official  situation  which  I  had  the  honour  to 
fill  when  this  enterprise  was  undertaken,  I  might  be  supposed  to 
speak  from  some  ascertained  knowledge  of  the  dispositions  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  countries  in  question;  and  a  declaration,  taken 
to  be  official,  might  be  used  to  their  wrong.  I  think  it  right,, 
•therefore,  to  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  deny  that  I  ever 
uttered  such  an  expression;  I  will  go  farther,  and  fairly  and  truly 
state,  that  no  expectation  of  the  kind  was  entertained;  and  that 
one  consideration  which  mainly  recommended  the  Expedition  to 
the  Scheldt  to  my  mind,  was  the  absence  of  any  such  view  or  ex- 
pectation. I  knew  we  had  not  a  force,  and  I  did  not  think  it 
was  our  policy  to  engage  in  a  system  of  continental  0{>erations^ 
The  same  objections  which  I  felt  to  the  north  of  Gamany  would 
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have  weighed  with  me  against  Antwerp^  if  it  had  been  proposed 
to  me  to  go  in  search  of  insurrections.  I  agreed  to  the  Expedi- 
tion to  the  Scheldt  as  a  military,  not  a  political  enterprise;  as  an 
enterprise  of  destructire  hostility,  not  of  conciliatory  co-opera- . 
tion.  I  had  no  hope  of  conquering  through  Flanders;  or  of  keep- 
ing Flanders  against  France;  or  pf  liberating  Holland  by  pene- 
trating its  frontier  from  the  Scheldt  But  I  did  think,  and  do 
think  still,  that  a  great  blow  was  to  be  struck  a^nst  the  pride 
and  power  of  Buonaparte,  by  the  destruction  of  his  fleet  and  ar- 
senals. I  wished  for  no  longer  occupation  than  might  be  sufficient 
for  this  purpose,  and  this  I  expected  to  gain,  not  by  the  connivance 
of  the  inhabitants,  but  by  force,  and  by  taking  them  unprepared. 
Indeedj  if  I  were  to  lay  my  finger  upon  that  spot  of  subjugated 
Europe,  which  has  sufiered  the  least  from  French  tyranny  and  op- 
pression, and  where,  therefore,  co-operation  was  least  to  be  ex- 
pected, I  should  point  out  Antwerp.  Before  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, Antwerp  was  in  a  state  of  comparative  desolation;  her  former 
greatness  had  vanished;  her  prosperity  was  extinguished;  her  trade 
annihilated;  her  population  was  dwindled,  and  the  grass  growing 
in  her  streets,  formerly  the  crowded  haunts  of  industry  and  com- 
merce. To  tiiiis  wretched  state  had  Antwerp  been  reduced,  not 
by  nature,  but  by  treaty;  not  by  any  moral  or  physical  deC9ct^  but 
by  the  arts  of  the  diplomatist  and  the  dash  of  a  pen;  and  from 
the  destructive  effects  of  a  restriction  so  imposed,  was  she  libera- 
ted in  consequence  of  her  annexation  to  France.  Neither  was 
there  any  thing  of  attachment  to  her  former  government  to  coun- 
teract the  natimd  influence  of  her  present  prosperity;  and  it  was 
against  the  sources  of  that  prosperity,  her  growing  maritime 
greatness,  that  this  blow  was  aimed.  From  the  population  of 
Antwerp,  therefore,  no  aid  or'  co-operation  was  to  be  expected. 
They  alone,  perhaps,  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  continent,  would 
suffer  by  being  replaced  in  the  situation  in  which  they  had  been 
previous  to  the  French  Revolution.  On  what,  then,  did  we  ground 
our  hopes  of  success?  I  have  stated  on  our  own  means,  and  their 
want  of  preparation.  Undoubtedly  we  had  expected  to  be  able 
to  take  Antwerp  by  surprise;  and  we  had  every  reason  to  suppose 
it  would  be  found  in  such  a  state  from  all  the  information  which 
had  been  collected  upon  the  subject  That  the  information  upon 
which  that  expectation  was  founded,  was  correct,  has  since  been 
unequivocalfy  proved.  I  refer,  as  the  most  satisfactory  proof  on 
this  point,  to  certain  articles  which  were  published  in  the  Moni- 
teur,  at  the  time  when  the  destination  of  the  Expedition  was  first 
.  publicly  known  at  Paris,  purporting  to  be  the  official  correspond- 
ence between  Buonaparte  and  his  minister  of  war;  and  numifestiy 
published  with  a  view  to  make  the  people  of  France  bdieve  that 
Antwerp  had  not  been  incautiously  negated.    This  correspond' 
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•nee  atft  forth  that  our  Expedition  had  been  originally  intended 
for  Spain,  but  that  in  consequence  of  the  concluaion  of  the  armi- 
ftice  between  France  and  Austria,  its  destination  was  subsequent- 
ly changed.  An  assertion  which  we  know  to  be  false,  and  which 
cpuld  have  no  object  but  to  excuse  the  not  having  made  timely 
preparations  at  Antwerp.  This  is  a  construction  of  itself  suffi- 
ciently evident,  but  is  made  still  more  so  by  the  order  with  which 
this  correspondence  was  followed — an  order,  commanding  the 
gefis  cParmes  and  the  garde  nationaie  to  march  to  Antwerp  im* 
mediately,  and  put  that  city  in  a  perfect  state  of  defence.  Most 
unquestionably  if  that  city  had  been  previously  secure  against  atr 
tack,  it  would  not  have  been  necessary  to  issue  an  order  calling 
for  ^e  services  of  comparatively  irregular  troops,  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  it  into  a  proper  state  for  defence.  Such  a  measure 
is  a  virtual  admission  that  Antwerp  was  in  an  unprepared  state, 
that  the  enemy  was  taken  by  surprise.  It  is  an  evidence  derived 
from  the  eneipy  himself,  of  the  wisdom  of  the  original  plan  of 
the  Expedition — and  of  the  original  probability  of  its  success. 

But  it  has  been  urged  with  a  great  apparent  triumph  against 
His  Majesty's  Ministers,  either  2i&t  they  had  not  foreseen  the 
difficulties  encountered  in  the  progress  of  tbe  Expedition,  or  that, 
having  been  aware  of  those  difficulties  and  dangers,  and  having 
yet  sent  out  the  armament  under  all  these  discouragements,  they 
are  more  deeply  responsible  for  all  the  consequences  of  it  Un*- 
doubtedly  His  Majesty's  Ministers  did  foresee  difficulties  in  the 
course  which  they  were  pursuing  (and  what  great  military  meas- 
ure can  be  expected  to  be  whoUy  free  from  them,)  but  the  difficul- 
ties which  they  foresaw  were  not  of  a  nature  to  preclude  a  ration*- 
'al  prospect  of  success.  If  I  am  to  judge  by  what  I  have  heard 
in  the  course  of  this  discussion,  gentlemen  Uiink  that  before  any 
expedition  should  ever  sail  from  our  shores,  His  Majesty's  Min- 
isters should  not  only  have  an  absolute  certainty  of  ultimate  suc- 
cess, but  should  also  trace  out  to  the  respective  commanders  evc^y 
step  by  which  they  are  to  proceed  in  the  execution  of  the  service 
intrusted  to  them.  In  that  case  no  expedition  would  ever  be  un-^ 
dertaken;  for  what  mortal  foresight  can  take  in  all  the  possible 
casualties  that  may  occur  to  defeat  the  object?  Or  who  would  un-' 
dertake  to  furnish  a  general  with  a  detailed  plan  of  all  the  opera- 
tions which  he  may  have  to  execute,  without  leaving  him  any  dis 
cretion  to  depart  under  any  circumstances,  from  the  strict  line  of 
bis  instructions;  considering  how  much  must  always  depend  upon 
contingencies  which  cannot  be  foreseen,  as  well  as  upon  observa- 
tions made,  a^d  information  collected,  upon  the  spot  A.man  en* 
gaged  in  a  game  of  chess,  may,  without  anv  question,  by  takii^ 
C6(rtain  moves  on  the  part  of  his  adversary  for  n'anted,  insure  hif 
own  aiecess.  But  tbei^  if  bis  adversary  should  vary  from  t\m 
15 
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course  which  he  assumes  for  him^  all  his  Hopes  would  he  frof* 
trated,  and  all  his  plans  would  fall  to  the  ground.  All  that  can, 
upon  this  point,  be  required  of  a  government)  is,  that  they  should 
in  the  first  place  select  a  proper  object  to  justify  the  attempt  by 
its  importance,  and  where  there  may  oe  a  probable  proq>ect  of  suc- 
cess; that  their  views,  respecting  such  object  should  be  communi- 
cated without  reserve  to  the  generals  commanding,  to  whom,  at 
the  same  time,  should  be  left  a  certain  decree  of  discretion  as 
to  the  means  of  executing  the  service;  and  mat  they  should  pro- 
vide.adequate  means  for  carrying  any  plan  that  may  be  deter- 
mined upon  into  execution.  Much  has  been  said  as  to  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  the  means  provided  for  the  regular  siege  of  Antwerp; 
but  in  this  objection  it  is  assumed  that  a  regular  siege  was  neces- 
sary for  its  reduction.  The  expectation  of  the  Government  cer- 
tainly was,  that  it  would  be  taken  by  surprise,  and  carried  by 
bombardment  or  by  an  assault  Much  censure  has  also  been  be-' 
stowed  upon  His  Majesty's  Ministers  for  having  undertaken  the 
Expedition  at  all  in  opposition  to  the  declared  opinions  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief  and  of  Colonel  Gorjdon;  and  much  stress  is 
laid  upon  a  particular  expression  of  the  latter  officer,  viz.  ^^  that  it 
was  a  desperate  enterprise."  It  appears  to  me  that  this  expression 
does  not  bear  out  the  interpretation  which  has  been  given  to  it 
It  is  clearly  used  by  Colonel  Gordon  in  a  colloquial  sense,  but 
honourable  gentlemen  extract  from  it  more  than  its  strict  etjrmo- 
logical  meaning;  and  insist,  that  according  to  Colonel  Gordon,  the 
enterprise  was  so  difficult  and  hazardous,  as,  if  undertaken,  to 
preclude  all  hopes  of  success,  and  to  include  every  ground  of 
failure. 

Great  efforts,  I  observe,  have  on  the  other  hand  been  made  to 
disparage  the  opinions  of  General  Brownrige,  and  with  this  view 
particularly  it  has  been  urged  against  him  mat  he  had  not  stated 
the  authorities  upon  which  those  opinions  were  founded.  I  ob- 
serve, indeed,  that  those  gentlemen  who  seem  to  set  so  high  a 
value  on  authorities,  never  once  thought  of  calling  for  the  autmri- 
ties  upon  which  the  opinions  of  those  officers  were  founded  whose 
testimony  appeared  in  any  degree  to  bear  against  the  Government 
But  so  minute,  so  anxious  are  they  in  scrutinizipg  and  siftinc 
every  thing  that  favours  His  Majesty's  Ministers,  that  if  Genend 
Brownrigg  had  quoted  authorities  for  his  opinion,  I  am  convinced 
they  would  have  called  for  the  authorities  of  these  authorities,  and 
80  on«  until  at  length  they  should  arrive  at  some  point  where  they 
coula  make  a  stand  and  withhold  belied  An  old  Indian  mytholo- 
gy affirms  that  this  globe  is  supported  by  an  elephant:  a  question 
arises,  what  supports  the  elephant?  the  answer  is  ^  a  tortoise;'' 
well,  and  upon  what  does  the  tortoise  rest?  to  that  question  the 
mythologist  affords  no  ainswer.    And  in  like  manner^  Gen«r«l 
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Brownrigg's  ftutj^oritiei  must  have  had  some  end,  and  so  the  hon- 
ourable gentlemen  would  find  at  last  some  ground  of  doubt,  and 
aome  excuse  for  incredulity. 

It  has  been  much  insisted  upon  as  a  ground  of  charge  against 
the  Government,  that  the  opinion  of  Lord  Chatham  had  not  been 
taken  upon  the  policy  and  practicability  of  the  Expedition;  but 
upon  what  sround  does  such  a  charge  rest?  As  a  Cabinet  Minis* 
ter,  Lord  Chatham  was  a  party  to  the  principle,  and  by  having 
accepted  the  command  in  chief  he  rendered  himself  more  par^ 
ticularly  responsible  for  its  execution.  There  is  a  story  which  I 
remember  to  have  heard  more  than  once  from  an  honourable 
member  of  this  House,  now  no  more,  (Mr.  Fox,)  of  two  generals 
in  the  French  service,  one  of  whom,  addressing  his  troops  at  the 
commencement  of  a  baittle  or  an  assault,  used  to  say,  *^  Jlllez,  mes 
emfansf^  the  other  "  Attons^  mes  tnfans?^  The  latter  was  the 
more  popular  commander,  as  he  showed  his  confidence  in  the  en* 
terprise  and  his  expectation  of  success,  by  his  willingness  to  share 
in  the  perils  and  the  glory  of  the  attempt  Upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple the  honourable  gendeman  may  infer  Lord  Chatham's  appro- 
bation of  the  Expedition,  from  his  censenting,  by  the  acceptance 
of  the  command,  to  associate  himself  with  its  operations  and  its 
success. 

In  reply  to  all  that  has  been  said,  as  to  the  impracticability  of 
tailing  Antwerp  by  surprise,  the  noble  lord  on  the  bench  behind 
me  (Lord  Castlereagh)  has  very  appositely  quoted  the  case  of  Co- 
penhagen: that  case  unfortunately,  however,  "  was  not  to  the  taste 
of  the  honourable  gentlemen  opposite :''  for,  say  they,  ^^Copen- 
hagen was  taken  too  much  by  surprise.  And  besides,  the  inhabitf^ 
ants  of  Copenhagen  were  filled  with  such  indignation  against  us 
for  the  unprovoked  attack  ;*'  that — ^what?  Why  "  that  they  sur- 
rendered the  city,  without  making  all  the  resistance  which  the 
state  of  its  defences  would  have  allowed.'*  This  was,  certainly, 
the  oddest  effect  of  indignation  that  I  have  ever  heard  of;  that  it 
should  diminish  energy,  and  facilitate  surrender;  instead  of  ani- 
mating and  exasperating  hostility,  and  determining  men  to  defend 
themselves  to  the  last  extremity ! 

But,  if  instances  are  necessary  to  prove  the  practicability  of 
carrying  such  a  place  as  Antwerp  by  a  coup^e-mainy  they  pre- 
sent themselves  to  recollection  in  abundance.  We  cannot  forget 
how  the  strong  fortresses  of  Breda,  Bergen-op-Zoom,  and  Sie 
other  fortified  places  in  Dutch  Flanders,  and  Brabant,  fell  without 
a  struggle  before  Dumourier  in  the  infancy  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution. These  instances,  however,  will  perhaps  be  set  aside  by 
the  honourable  gentlemen  as  easily,  and  certainly  with  more 
idmisibiltty  than  Copenhagen.  Their  fall  was  the  effect  of  revo- 
lutifAiary  jurineiples^  it  wiU  be  said.    They  were  half  conquered 
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before  tfie  enemy  appeared  under  their  walls.  «Let  ua  go  baek 
then  to  former  wars,  when  no  such  extraneous  principlea  operated 
upon  the  fate  of  fortified  towns,  and  we  riiall  find  a  regular  fbrti- 
flcation,  Prague,  surrendering  upon  a  bombardment  of  seven  ddyi. 
We  shidl  find  a  Schweidnitz,  in  Silesia,  a  fortress  deemed  impreg^ 
nable,  yet  taken  and  retaken  by  surprise,  I  think  liiree  several 
times,  between  the  years  1747  and  1761,  and  a  fourth  time,  I  be^ 
lieve,  in  1762,  but  ihen  to  be  sure  by  a  regular  siege.  The  three 
former  captures  were  by  coup-de-main.  if  I  were  to  go  farthw 
back  still,  I  might  refer  to  the  case  of  Lerida  in  Catalonia,  before 
which  the  great  Conde  failed  in  a  regular  siege,  and  yet,  when  af- 
terwards invested  b^  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  place  was  carried 
by  assault  in  a  fortnight  ' 

It  is  not  my  object  to  prove  by  these  instances  out  of  the  num- 
berless cases  of  a  similar  description  that  could  be  quoted,  that, 
because  places  deemed  secure  against  such  a  mode  of  attack  have 
sometimes  been  reduced  by  a  coup^e^main^  therefore  every  im- 
practicable attempt  upon  a  strong  fortress,  may  prudently  be 
hazarded!  No  such  thing.  The  inference  that  I  diraw  from  the 
cases  alluded  to,  is  simply  this,  thit  as  in  the  progress  of  wars, 
fortresses  of  the  highest  military  description,  fortresses  generally 
deemed  impregnable,  have  been  reduced  by  summary  means,  it 
does  not  necessarily  follow,  that  an  expedition  fitted  out  under  pe- 
culiarly favourable  circumstances,  for  the  attainment  of  such  an 
object,  should  be  justly  condemned  as  rash  and  absurd,  because 
the  place  against  which  it  is  directed  may  have  been,  in  other 
times,  considered  as  not  liable  to  be  taken  without  regular  ap- 
proaciies.  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  a  positive  dependence  ousht 
by  ]H^ference  to  be  placed  on  improbable  contingencies,  but  th^t 
war  never  has  been  nor  ever  can  be  carried  on,  without  incur- 
ring some  danger,  and  leaving  something  to  hazard  ?  Undoubted- 
ly means  should  be  diligently  proportioned  to  ends,  every  prac- 
ticable foresight  should  be  exercised,  every  attainable  securi^ 
taken,  and  as  little  left  to  chflCnce  as  may  be.  But  when,  after  aU 
that  human  wisdom  can  do,  to  chance  something  must  still  be 
left;  when,  after  all  physical  and  material  means  are  provided, 
spirit  and  enterprise  must  after  all  turn  the  scale:  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  condemn  an  expedition  because  I  cannot  beforehand  dem- 
onstrate that  it  will  succeed.  The  general  who  surrendered  with- 
out a,  blow,  because  the  enemy  outnumbered  him,  in  a  certain 
given  proportion,  may  have  acted  according  to  all  the  rules  of 
war.  When  Lord  Peterborough  took  Alontjuich,  he  sinned 
against  all  the  principles  of  military  calculation.  But  I  read  with 
more  delight  of  Lord  Peterborough's  romantic  achievements,  than 
I  do  of  the  sober  and  regular  movements  of  his  successor,  who 
proceeded  with  the  most  scrupulous  regularity^,  to  loee  baek  all 
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UmA  Ui  imieoMfHr  had  «o  irrtgiihrly  won.  A  book  etme  out, 
iome  yean  ago,  in  Franee^  on  the  sucjeet  of  a  euriage,  or  some 
weh  vehicle^  whieh  bad  been  contriyed  in  this  country,  I  beUeve, 
for  a  wager  at  Newmarket,  to  go  a  certain  distance  in  a  given 
ttme.  The  author  of  the  book  undertook  to  prove,  very  learned- 
ly, that  the  project  oould  not  possibly  auoceed.  He  formed  a 
»o0t  elaborate  eUculation,  according  to  the  most  precise  rules, 
which  gave  the  greatest  satisfiM^tion  to  all  the  scientific  of  Paris. 
A  wae  to  represent  the  carriage;  B  the  horses;  C  the  driver;  D 
the  jr^istanee  of  the  air;  E  the  friction  of  the  earth;  and  F  the 
i^ter  impossibility  of  success.  And  A  jdus,  B  plus,  C  plus,  D 
phis,  £  waa  equal  to  F,  and,  therefore,  the  jHroject  must  fjadl. 
While  the  book  was  publishing,  however,  the  wager  was  won: 
but  the  lovers  of  science  oontentkl  themselves  with  mrming  that, 
though  the  project  did  aucceed,  it  ought  not  to  have  succeeded. 
Now,  Sir,  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  honourable  gentlemen  came 
forward  with  th^  mathematical  reasoning  under  very  great  ad- 
vantages; the  Expedition,  upon  whatever  grounds  und^tdcen,  has 
failed.  But,  wfaatevei^  may  be  the  reasoning  on  their  part,  I  must 
ever  contend  that  this  failure  has  risen  from  causes  which  it  was 
utterly  impossible  for  human  wisdom  or  power  to  control.  It  was 
eUefly  to  that  state  of  the  winds  by  which  the  Expedition  was 
eompdled  to  go  into  the  Room-pot,  and  to  the  consequent  impos- 
sibility of  capturing  Cadsand,  that  this  failure  is  to  m  attributed. 
I  will  9Bk  any  honourable  gentleman,  whether,  if  Cadsand  had 
been  reduced  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  passage  up  the  Scheldt 
at  onee  opened  and  firee,  there  would  not  have  been  good  reason 
to  expect  connote  ultimate  success? 

From  the  countenances  of  some  of  the  honourable  gentlemen 
0|^osite,  I  collect  that  there  are  judges  in  this  House  bdbre 
whom  the  accused  appear  under  great  disadvant^^  I  feel  senn- 
it, that  I  labour  under  considerable  difficulty  in  argding  thia 
ease  before  those  gentlemen  by  whom  His  Majesty's  Ministers 
have  heretofore  been  called  on,  not  only  to  defend  themselves  for 
fitilur^,  but  to  exculpate  themselves  for  victories,  and  to  make 
atonement  for  success.  From  those  gentlemen  undoubtedly  I  am 
not  auiguane  enough  to  look  for  any  very  favourable  decision. 
Sudi,  I  trust,  however,  is  not  the  disposition  of  the  whole  House. 
The  House  will  not  make  His  Majesty's  Ministers  responsible 
imr  disasters  which  they  could  not  prevent;  nor  censure  them 
because  the  weath^  jHroved  unfavourable;  it  will  not,  I  am  per- 
iuadad,  regiffd  with  a  prejudidal  hardmess  and  severity  the  con- 
duet  of  men,  to  whom  the  utmost  stretch  of  human  mdice  could 
impute  no  motive  but  that  of  having  desired,  at  great  risk  to 
their  own  rituations,  to  render  a  great  s^rice  to  the  country. 
TbBj  had  but  to  be  stUl  to  be  tmSt:  but  it  never  did  and  never 
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eouM  escape  them^  ihaA,  in  an  imdertmkhig  of  socii  tnagnitade 
and  hazard,  the  discredit  and  unpopuiaiitj  to  be  ineuired  by 
fiedlure,  infinitely  counterbalanced  any  credit  that  would  be  given 
to  them  by  their  opponents  for  sueceaa* 

For,  Sir,  in  all  diaousaions  upon  the  events  of  the  war,  I  ob- 
serve that  some  gentlemen  mete  out  a  very  different  measure  of 
judgment  to  the  actions  and  undertakings  of  their  own  Gk)vem 
ment,  and  those  of  the  enemy.  They  uniibnnly  find  room  for 
paneg3rric  in  the  success  of  the  French  Ruler;  nor  do  I  reeoHeet 
to  have.ever  heard  one  of  them  censure  the  conduct  of  Buonaparte 
for  his  oversights  or  his  failures.  The  injudicious  and  unsuccess- 
ful attack  upon  Acre,  the  defeat  at  Aspern,  and  the  shutting  him- 
self up  after  that  defeat  in  the  island  of  Inder-loban — a  meamire 
universally  condemned  by  military  men  as  an  egregkras  error, 
and  one  which  afforded  to  Austria  an  opportunity  of  decisive  and 
destructive  success,  if,  happily,  advantage  had  been  taken  of  it-^ 
these  acts  of  rashness  and  misconduct  have  passed,  so  far  as  I 
have  observed,  without  animadversion.  But  while  they  over- 
looked the  blunders  of  the  enemy,  and  gave  him  the  fiillest  credit 
for  his.  successes,  they  disparage  every  advantage,  and  exaggerate 
every  misfortune  of  this  country.  Accordii^  to  their  just  stand- 
ard, any  success  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government  is  inva- 
riably the  result  of  accident,  but  failure  is  evidence  of  ignorance 
and  incapacity.  But  let  us  suppose  the  course  of  the  campaign 
which  we  are  how  discussing  to  have  been  inverted;  suppose  the 
enemy  to  have  been  the  assailant;  suppose  that  instead  ot  having 
to  justify  themselves  for  having  captured  Waleheren,  His  Majes- 
ty's Ministers  had  now  to  defend  themselves  for  having  suffered 
the  Isle  of  Wight  to  be  occupied  by  the  enemy;  for  having  al- 
lowed a  French  army  to  remain  for  three  whole  months  in  pos- 
session of  a  station  menacing  and  overawing  our  principal  naval 
arsenal  at  Portsmouth?  What  would  be  the  severity  of  the 
charges  which  their  accusers  would  then  have  brought  against 
them;  what  admiration  would  have  been  expressed  of  the  enter- 
prise  of  the  enemy,  and  what  epithet  of  disgrace  left  unapplied 
to  the  Ministers  who  had  thxis  been  taken  by  surprise?  And  yet, 
extravagant  as  this  supposition  may  sound,  the  continued  oceupa^ 
tion  of  Waleheren  by  a  British  army  durinc  so  many  months^ 
had  precisely  the  same  effect  with  respect  to  France^  to  which  the 
Scheldt  is  not  less  important,  as  a  naval  port  and  arsenal,  thaft 
Portsmouth  to  this  country. 

The  continued  occupation  of  Waleheren  would  have  been  not 
less  a  blow  to  the  maritime  power,  and  to  the  pride  of  Buonar 
parte,  than  that  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  by  France,  to  the  pow^  and 
pride  of  Great  Britain.  In  that  view — in  contempliiioB  of  its 
monl  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Frfinoe,  %9  mu#b  as 
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in  trnpfbet  to  ita  Mlid  advintiignii  I  cotMurred  in  the  desfkation 
of  the  EjDpedition  to  Ae  Scheldt  I  think  it  would  h«ye  been 
of  incftlcuubk  benefit  that  the  Ruler  of  Freace  should  see  that 
he  ooold  not  strip  his  coasts  snd  country  of  troops,  and  draw  the 
whole  streo^  of  his  army  into  the  heart  of  distant  kingdoms, 
without  subjecting  to  insult  and  iuTasion  his  own  immediate  ter- 
literieSy  and  the  dearest  interests  of  hL|  empirev 

That  these  and  other  objects  have  been  blasted  by  the  ultimate 
fidluie  of  the  Ezpeditiony  I  do  not  attempt  to  deny.  But  while 
the  maputude  of  these  objects  aj^ravates  the  regret  which  its 
failure  naturally  occasions^  it  o£krs  to  the  discriminating  justice 
of  the  House  what  will  be  deemed,  I  trust,  a  sufficient  justifica- 
tion of  the  undertaking. 

Having  said  thus  much  upon  the  general  question  of  the  policy 
of  the  Expedition,  in  which  I  feel  myself  involved  in  a  common 
responsibility  with  all  those  who  were  at  the  time  of  its  being 
undertaken  members  of  His  Majesty's  Government,  I  come  now 
to  that  part  of  the  question  in  vmich  I  am  no  otherwise  concern- 
ed, than  that,  as  having  concurred  in  advising  the  Expedition,  I 
may  be,  to  a  certain  degree,  responsible  for  M  its  consequences; 
but  in  which  I  had  no  personal  share — ^I  mean  the  period  of  the 
evacuation  of  Waloheren.  Upon  this  subject  the  resolution  of 
eensore  proposed  by  the  noble  lord,  appears  to  me  immeasurably 
severe.  No  man  can,  in  my  opinion,  think  conscientiously  that 
His  Majesty's  Ministers,  with  the  island  of  Walcheren  in  their 
hands,  with^so  many  strong  reasons  for  retaining  it,  if  the  reten- 
tion were  possible,  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  come  to  an 
immediate  decision  upon  a  point  involving  so  many  considera- 
tioitf  of  infinite  importance  and  embarrassmait 

I  have  already  stated,  among  the  grounds  for  attempting  the 
Expedition,  the  commanding  position  of  Walcheren;  the  curb 
which  it  put  upon  the  maritime  strength,  and,  I  might  add,  upon 
the  commercial  greatness  of  the  French  empire.  The  customs 
of  Antweq)  are  at  least  one-third  of  the  whole  custom  revenue 
of  Buonaparte.  Add  to  this  considerations  of  economy:  if  (as 
was  at  least  the  opinio^  of  some  of  the  most  competent  judges) 
the  possession-of  Flushing  would  have  enabled  us  to  diminish  the 
amount  of  the  fleet  destined  to  watch  the  Schddt:  add,  too,  tlw 
military  triumph  of  wresting  and  retaining  from  the  enemy  the 
key  of  this  naval  arsenal,  upon  the  creation  of  which  he  had  rest- 
ed, so  much,  too,  of  his  glory.  Against  this  was  to  be  put  the  af- 
flicting sickness  and  mortality  which  prevailed  among  our  troops; 
a  calamity  of  which  it  is  as  absurd  as  it  i^  unjust  to  pretend  that 
^tfae  Ministers  did  not  feel  all  the  weight  and  poignancy  as  much 
as  those  who  affect  to  be  the  loudest  in  deploring  it  But  neithw 
the  origUial  plan  of  the  Expediti<ni,  nor  the  prolongation  of  the 
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0tty  of  the  army  in  Wakheren^  are  fidiiy  eeoiimMe  <m  tki»  a»- 
eeunt,  in  the  manner  and  to  ^  degree  to  whieh  ^e  neUe  bnt 
propoaes  to  inflict  his  oenaure.  '  • 

If  an  expedition  is  never  to  be  sent  to  a  climate  leas  heahky 
than, that  in  which  we  have  the  happinew  to  live,  the  cirele  of 
war&re  will  nndoobtedly  be  much  contracted.  If  the  authofil^ 
of  the  very  eminent  physician  (Sir  John  Pringie))  which  h«  been 
quoted  with  so  tnuch  confidence,  is  to  be  conclusive  upon  thie 
question,  that  same  authority  proves  a  great  deal  too  much;  iitnv 
if  taken  in  its  full  extent,  it  would  follow  that  no  expedition  ou^t 
'ever  to  be  sent  to  any  part  of  Dutch  Fknders.  It  would  eon* 
demn  retroepectively  most  of  omr  fcnrmer  expeditions  to  the  con- 
tinent, and  specifically  all  those  campaigns  of  which  Sir^  John 
Prinze  himself  has  written  the  history. 

Every  man  who  has  read  the  papers  on  the  table  must  fed,  and 
deeply  fed,  for  the  miseries  unavoidably  incident  to  war;  but 
though  these  miseries  have  been  brought  nearer  to  our  view  than 
in  former  instances,  and  thou^  it  may  possibly  suit  the  particular 
purposes  of  some  gentlemen  to  dwell  ttpon  dien,  yet  I  must  be^ 
of  the  House  not  to  suffer  themsdvea  to  be  so  fiur  biassed  in  their 
judgment  by  the  impulse  of  a  very  honoursMe  feeling,  as  to  ima« 
gine  that  the  instance  of  this  Expedition,  however  striking,  is  sin- 
gular in  the  history  of  the  wars  of  this  country:  I  beg  them  not 
to  imagine  that  they  are  at  liberty  to  exhaust  the  whde  of  tkesr 
compassion  on  Walcheren  alone;  nor  to  deceive  themselves  as  to 
the  tenure  by  which  our  West  India  islanifa  are  iieM.  No  man 
can  deplore  more  than  I  do  the  waste  of  life  that  results  from  the 
acquisition  and  retention  of  such  possessioos;  but  it  must  be  con- 
sidered at  the  same  time,  that  no  important  national  advantage  is 
to  be  gained  witiiout  some  kind  of  sacrifice;  and  however  we  may 
lament  the  price  at  which  it  is  purchased,  a  government  would  be- 
tray its  trust,  which  should  precipitatdy  abandon  a  great  and  es- 
•ential  ol^ect  of  national  acquisition,  or  national  glory,  even  from 
such  a  laudable  impulse.  Happy,  indeed,  would  it  be  for  nnui- 
kind,  if  the  slaughter  of  the  battle  was  the  only  evil  of  war.  But 
there  are,  it  is  too  true,  various  other  sufferings  consequent  upon 
a  state  of  war,  besides  those  tliat  are  produced  by  engMtements  i»  ' 
the  fidd;  mifierings  which  have  not  the  animation  of  ^ort,  or  th» 
eonsolation  of  gk^:  but  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  th^  were  in- 
einrred  in  so  much  greater  proportion  for  Walcheren  as  to  require 
the  exaction  of  a  vindictive  rebibution  fix)m  Minisisers  in  thi»case 
more  than  any  other.  Walcheren  had  often  been  an  object  of 
British  desire,  aye,  and  of  British  possession,  too.  We  have  won 
itr^we  have  hdd  it  in  former  times.  Its  importance  to  this  ooun-' 
try  is  now  increased  ten-feld;  surdy  its  climate  is  not  in  the  same 
proportion  become  more  pestilentiaL    It  baM  been  oonfictestfy  a»» 
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Mttod  fai  OiadUbiile^  that  a  dtuie  edaled  in  the  eqiituhtioa  of 
the  regiiMBt  of  BerM^  when  m  the  aerviee  of  the  Dutch  Govem- 

•ment,  atipulating  that  these  troops  should  not  be  employed  in 
WaUieren.  TUa  aaaertion  I  eanaot  take  upon  myadf  positively 
to  eontiadiet;  but  I  eaft  affirm^  boat  very  cood  authority,  that  this 
very  rogiaMiit  of  Berne  has,  in  point  of  ktty  more  than  onoe, 
WfAia  the  last  twenty  years,  made  a  part  of  the  garrison  of  Wal- 
eberen.  And  I  have  further  been  assured,  too,  that  after  the  «ost 
diligent  search  no  such  clause  is  to  be  found  in  any  published 
tre^y  or  ci^Htulation  of  the  Cantons,  though  there  is,  in  some  of 
the  eapittthtioais  published  in  Dumont's  coUection,  an  article  pro* 
viding  thai  the  Swias  auxiliaries  shall  not  serve  in  Batavia  or  the 
olher  Dutch  colonies.  This  stipulation  is,  as  we  know,  not  unu- 
sual; the  foreign  troops  in  our  own  service  are  not  bound  to  serve 
in  the  British  colonies. 

Still,  however,  the  whde  point  thus  at  issue  is  merely  a  quee- 
tion  of  degree^  I  admit,  without  hesitation,  that  the  miseries  in* 
tideni  to  an  unhealthy  situation  may  overbalance  many  and  con- 
siderable political  advantages.  But  the  question  to  be  considered 
is,  what  were  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  advantage  to  be  de> 
rived  firom  the  possession  of  Walcheren,  and  were  the  advan* 
tagas  such  as  to  justify  the  retaining  it,  could  it  have  been  retained, 

'  at  any  moderate  sacrifice  ?  This  is  the  calculation  into  which  gen- 
tlemen should  enter,  before  they  make  up  their  minds  to  pass  cen- 
snre  upon  His  Miyesty's  Ministers  for  having  kept  the  island  so 
long.  The  result  of  such  a  calculation,  I  firmly  and  conscien- 
tiottsly  believe,  will  be,  that  such  was  the  importance  of  Walcheren 
to  this  country,  that  very  <great  effinrts  ought  to  have  been  made 
Id  retain  it;  and  that  His  Majesty's  Ministers  were  perfectly  jus- 
tified in  having  hesitated  as  long  as  they  did,  before  they  finally 
determined  to  abaodon  so  very  "Suable  a  possession:  my  doubt, 
I  confoss,  is,  whether  they  oucht  to  have  abandoned  it  at  alL 

If,  indeed.  His  Muesty's  Ministers  had  previously  resolved  to 
evaenate  the  island,  I  am  not  ready  to  affirm,  or  even  to  admit, 
that  they  were  in  that  case  justifiable  in  retaining  it  so  long  mere- 
ly with  a  view  to  the  destruction  of  the  works  at  Flushing  or  in 
eem|riianoe  with  Aft  widies  of  Austria.  The  destnictioa  of  the 
basin  at  Flushing,  a  mere  tempiMrary  mischief  to  the  enemy,  to  be 
repaired  by  mon^,  oiu^  not,  in  my  opinion,  to  have  been  pur- 
ehuMied  by  any  avoidable  expense  of  Bntish  life.  It  was  not  an 
advantage  worth  such  a  price;  uid  as  to  Austria,  though  I  would 
do  much,  add  sacrifice  much  for  an  ally  in  the  war,  yet  in  the  actual 
sitnation  of  her  affidrs  at  that  period,  so  long  after  the  armistice,  with 
so  very  little  reasonable  probaUlity  of  the  renewal  of  hostilities, 
if  our  army  was  exposed  to  ten  days^  unnecessary  sicknesi  i^nm 
Ihe  supporition  of  afibrding  any  eflEMtual  aid  to  Austria,  dian  I 
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mcut  my,  tint  there  does  not  aj^ear  to  me  to  ha^e  been  atty  joit 
proportion  between  the  adyantage  expected  and  the  aaerifiee  actn- 
ally  made.  • 

Such)  howeyw,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  the  motivea  of  the 
delay.  It  appears  that  His  Majesty^a  Ministers  received  succes- 
sive reports,  which  went  so  far  as  lo  encourage  the  hope  of  being 
enabled  to  retain  Walcheren,  that  I  must  take  it  for  granted  tiuit 
thegr  were  induced  really  to  look  to  that  object,  that  they  did  not 
unnecessarily  expose  the  army  to  the  influence  of  disease  for  a 
day  after  they  had  finally  resolved  on  abandoning  the  island;  and 
under  this  impression  I  shall  certainly  vote  against  the  second  re- 
solution of  the  noble  lord,  though  I  shall  at  the  same  time  feel  it 
necessary  to  move  or  to  suggest  an  amendment  to  the  counter-* 
resolutions  of  the  honourable  and  gallant  general  (General  Craifi^> 
ford.)  The  object  of  my  amendment  will  be  to  omit  the  specifie 
grounds  of  justification  arising  from  the  circumstances  of  Austria, 
and  from  the  destruction  of  the  basin  at  Flushing;  and  to  leave  that 
justification  on  the  plain  and  obvious  ground  of  the  necessity  of 
collecting  the  materials  for  an  opinion,  and  the  danger  of  deciding 
precipitately  on  so  great  and  important  a  question.  I  am  perfect- 
ly ready  to  concur  in  the  conclusion  that  no  blame  attaches  to  the 
Government;  but  I  cannot  concur  in  the  honourable  general's 
statement  of  the  premises  from  which  that  conclusion  is  to  be 
*  drawn.     These,  Sir,  are  the  grounds  upon  which  I  as  cordially 

iloin  in  acquitting  the  Ministers  upon  the  second  of  the  noble 
ord's  propositions,  in  which  I  am  not  myself  personally  impli- 
cated, as  I  confidently  expect,  from  the  reflecting  justice  and  tem- 
per of  the  House,  an  acquittal  for  myself  in  common  with  my 
former  colleagues,  upon  the  charge  contained  in  the  noble  lord's 
first  Resolution. 

Something  yet  remains  to  be  said  upon  one  topic  on  which 
much  stress  has  been  laid  by  our  accusers — the  policy  of  marking 
with  extraordinary  severity  a  failure  so  disastrous  as  this  is  repre- 
sented to  have  been,  of  an  enterprise,  (as  it  is  averred,)  so  rashly 
undertaken. 

Sir,  of  this  policy,  as  a  matter  distinct  from  justice,  I  take  the 
liberty  to  entertain  great  doubts.  I  doubt  whether  the  vice  of 
the  British  Constitution  and  Government  be  a  too  great  pronen^s 
to  undertake  splendid  and  daring  enterprises,  or  its  main  perfec- 
tion an  uncommon  facility  for  conducting  the  operations  of  war. 
T%ere  is  enough  already,  as  it  i^)pears  to  me,  both  of  difficulty  to 
impede  and  of  responsibility  to  daunt  any  administration  in  this 
eountry,  to  whom  the  conduct  of  a  war  is  intrusted:  and  when 
that  war  is  to  be  carried  on  against  such  an  enemy  as  him  with 
whom  we  have  to  contend  at  present,  it  is  not,  in  my  humble 
0[Mnion,  politic  tD  go  one  step  beyond  what  justice  may  prescribe 
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to  enhanee  that  diflfealty,  and  press  the  wei^t  of  that  responsibil- 
ty  «pon  the  Government  Possibly  I  might  think  that  even  to  stop 
something  short  of  an  extreme  and  risorons  account,  might  be  the 
more  politic  alternative  of  the  two.  We  havie  to  contend  against 
an  enemy  who,  with  whatever  qualifications  he  may  be  endowed  by 
nature,  has  foil  scope  and  play  given  to  all  his  faculties  and  views, 
by  the  unlimited  power,  the  irresponsible  freedom  with  which  he 
acts.  He  asks  no  consent,  he  renders  no  account,  he  wields  at 
will  the  population  «ad  resources  of  a  mighty  empire,  and  its  de^ 
pendent  states.  His  successes  are  magnified  with  enthusiasm,  his 
failures,  silently  passed  over.  And  against  this  unity  of  counsel 
and  ads  liberty  of  action  we  have  to  contend,  under  the  disadvan-* 
tages  of  a  mixed  and  complicated  government  Disadvantages  in 
this  respect  they  are,  though  happuy  and  gloriously  redeemed  and 
compensated  by  the  great  and  manifold  blessings  of  a  constitution 
unequalled  by  any  otJber  system  of  human  policy  in  the  history  of 
the  world!  Secrecy  of  design,  celerity  of  execution,  a  boldness 
of  adventure  arising  from  fearlessness  of  responsibility  for  ill  suc- 
cess, are  the  qualities  the  most  useful  for  the  vigorous  prosecution 
of  military  operations.  They  are  advantages  which  our  despotic 
adversary  enjoyk  in  the  most  eminent  degree.  They  are  those 
which  a  free  government  necessarily  wants.  I  doubt  whether  it 
be  politic  to  aggravate  the  inequality  of  such  a  contest,  by  a  se- 
verity of  scrutiny,  and  a  hardness  of  animadversion  upon  failure,' 
which,  by  making  responsibility  too  heavy  to  be  borne,  has  a  ten- 
dency to*make  all  enterprise  too  hazardous  to  be  attempted.  Nei«- 
ther  again,  while  I  admit  and  lament  the  failure  of  this  Expedi- 
tion, can  I  agree  with  those  who  consider  the  disappointment  of  a 
great  object  of  national  policy  as  synonymous  with  national  dis- 
grace and  as  pregnant  with  national  ruin. 

Disgrace  happily  there  has  been  none.  Our  arms  are  not  only 
untarnished  in  this  enterprise,  but  have  been  crowned  with  signal 
success.  It  is  not  by  military  defeat  that  we  have  incurred  po- 
litical disappointment 

And  as  to  national  ruin,  or  any  real  danger,  external  or  in- 
ternal, to  the  state,  from  the  failure  of  this  undertaking,  and  from 
the  judgment  of  acquittal  which  it  is  anticipated  the  House  may 
pronounce  upon  the  authors  of  it,  I  confess  they  appear  to  me  to 
be  visionary  apprehensions. 

That  the  inquiry  which  has  taken  place  into  this  subject  was 
proper  and  necessary,  that  it  was  due  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
case  and  to  'the  feelings  of  the  country,  I  admit  as  willinj^y  as 
any  man — ^I  think  it  will  be  generally  agreed  that  the  inquiry  so 
instituted  has  been  conducted  throughout  with  as  much  industry 
and  impartiality  as  temper  and  moderation. 

I  hope  it  will  be  felt  that  those  who  were  implicated  in  it  have 
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not  flhrunk  from  the  intestiggtiony  bat  have  courted  it  widi  aH 
becoming  deference,  and  now  await  Ihe  result  with  all  humility 
but  with  all  confidence  in  its  justice. 

When  that  result  shall  be  pronounced,  I  trust  that  it  will  meet 
the  diroassionate  acouiesence  and  approbation  of  the  country.  Nor 
do  I  fear  any  shock  from  the  CouUureof  the  Expedition  to  the 
Scheldt  (disastrous  and  afflicting  as  it  has  been,)  or  from  the  cqii- 
duct  of  the  House  upon  it,  either  to  the  substantial  and  magnifi- 
cent fabric,  of  the  British  Constitution,  or  to  the  sound  and  solid 
foundation  of  British  greatness  and  prosperity.  And  ao,  Sir,  upon 
every  ground  of  feeling,  reason,  and  principle,  I  expect,  from  the 
justice  of  the  House,  a  vote  in  opposition  to  the  resolutions  of  the 
noble  lord. 

The  debate  was  again  adjoarned  to  the  fdlowing  day,  (Friday)  and  after  a 
protracted  discassion,  the  House  divided  at  ieven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
Saturday:— 

For  Lord  Porchester's  Resolntiooa       -       •       227 
Against  them     -       -       -       -       .       •    ^  275 

Majority  for  Ministers       .       .         48 

Mr.  Canning's  amendment  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  51,  and  a  resolntion 
(proposed  by  General  Crawford,)  was  also  earned  bj(  a  majority  of  28,  deelaia- 
tory  of  the  approbation  of  the  House  in  the  retention  qf  Walcheren^  and  con- 
sequently approving  the  conduct  of  Ministers. 
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JUNE  ISth,  18ia 

Tn  Ciuiioiuott  or  ths  Ezobsqiter  moyed  the  order  of  the  day  for  the 
Chird  readioffof  the  Vote  of  Credit  Bill  The  amoant  of  the  vote  of  credit 
was  £3,000^00.    On  the  question  bein^  put — 

Mr.  WHiTHnuB  took  an  extensife  review  of  our  internal  and  fbreiffn  relatioDi^ 
and  dinented  fitm  so  large  a  vote  of  credit,  at  the  same  time  that  he  declined 
dividing  the  House  upon  the  question.  The  principal  pdnts  in  his  speech  are 
brought  so  clearly  into  view  in  the  following  very  eloquent  speech  of  Mr.  Can- 
ning, as  to  supersede  the  neceasitv  of  introducing  here  a  summary  of  his  argu- 
ments. The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  Mr.  Canning  rose  at  the  same 
time.    The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  gave  way. 


Mr.  Canning  then  spoke  to  the  following  effect: — ^I  should 
hesitate.  Sir,  to  avail  myself  of  the  courtesy  of  my  right  honoura- 
ble friendy  especially  as  there  are  some  topics  in  tiie  speech  of  the 
honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Whitbread,)  to  which  a  person  in  my 
right  honourable  friend's  situation,  as  one  of  His  Majesty's  Min- 
isters, can  alone  be  competent  to  afford  a  satisfactory  answer,  were 
it  not  that  the  honourable  gentleman  has  done  me  the  honour  to 
address  himself,  in  many  parts  of  his  speech,  personally  to  me, 
and  in  a  mannev  which  naturally  makes  me  anxious  to  reply  to 
him.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  I  shall  meet  the  indulgence  of^the 
House,  while  I  state  distinctly,  but  as  shortly  as  I  can,  the  reasons 
which  induce  me  to  give  my  most  cordial  assent  to  the  measure 
which  the  honourable  gentleman  opposes. 

As  to  the  grounds  which  the  honourable  gentleman  has  laid  for 
this  opposition  in  the  character  which  he  ascribes  to  the  present 
administration,  and  the  distrust  which  he  professes  to  fed  in  them,. ' 
it  b  not  my  intention  to  follow  the  honourable  gentleman  through 
that  part  oi  his  speech.  I  leave  these  topics  to  those  who  may 
hereafter  take  part  in  the  debate.  It  is  sufSciJnt  for  me  to  say, 
that  whatever  might  be  my  general  opinion  of  any  administration, 
yet,  if  they  continued  in  office  at  the  end  of  a  session  of  Parlia- 
ment, I  know  nothing  that  would  justify  me  in  leaving  them, 
during  the  recess,  unarmed  with  the  means  usually  placed  at  the 
dispo^  of  all  administrations,  to  provide  for  unforeseen  contin- 
gencies, and  to  take  advantage  of  any  fortunate,  though  unexpect- 
ed change  in  the  situation  of  Europe. 

A  Government  does  exist,  to  which  His  Majesty  has  intrusted 
the  administration  of  public  affairs,  and  from  which  the  confidence 
of  Parliament  has  not  been  withdrawn.  If  the  determination  of  the 
honourable  gentleman  be  to  withhold  from  this  Ggvemment  such 
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means  as  have  never  been  hitherto  refused  to  any  other,  far  from 
approving  of  the  candour  which  he  has  shown  in  putting  off  his 
opposition  to  the  last  stage  of  the  bill  now  under  discussion,  I 
should  have  thought  that  he  had  acted  more  consistently  with  that 
determination  on  nis  part,  if  he  had  made  some  distinct  motion 
for  placing  the  administration  of  afiairs  in  other  hands.  To  tie 
up  tiie  hands  of  those  who  are  still  left  in  the  conduct  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, appears  to  me  to  be  neither  a  wise  mode  of  marking 
distrust,  nor  a  happy  expedient  for  remedying  imbecility. 

If,  then,  the  present  uovernment  be  entitl^  to  the  usual  confi- 
dence given  to  every  administration,  by  a  vote  of  credit  at  the 
close  of  the  session,  there  remains  only  the  question  as  to  the 
amount  of  that  vote — a  question  of  degree,  which  would  equally 
apply  to  any  government,  even  to  one  in  which  the  honourable 
gentlemaa  could  place  the  most  unlimited  confidence.  That  a 
vote  to  some  amount  ought  to  be  granted,  is  a  proposition  which, 
I  apprehend,  will  not  be  denied,  if  the  functions  of  the  Grovem- 
ment  are  to  be  dischar^d  at  all,  and  the  affairs  of  the  nation  to 
be  at  all  administered.  But  the  amount  of  such  a  vote  is  undoubt- 
edly matter  fit  for  discussion,  and  is  to  be  decided  by  the  view 
which  the  House  may  take  of  actual  and  probable  circumstances 
in  the  situation  of  the  country. 

The  view  which  the  honourable  gentleman  would  induce  the 
House  to  take  of  those  circumstances  is  such  as  wpuld  justify,  in 
his  mind,  the  withholding  of  any  vote  of  credit,  or,  at  least,  of  the 
vote  proposed ;  though  he  has  not  stated  exactly  in  what  degree 
he  would  desire  that  vote  to  be  diminished.  He  foresees  no  use^ 
at  least  no  advantageous  use",  that  can  be  made  of  it  To  whatever 
points  he  directs  his  view,  all  prospect  of  good  seems  closed  upon 
him;  he  looks  for  nothing  from  continued  exertion  but  renewed 
disappointment,  and  ultimate  despair. 

The  honourable  gentleman,  I  perceive,  (and  not  without  some 
degree  of  surprise)  has  not  concluded  his  speech  this  night  in  the 
same  manner  as  his  former  annual  exhibitions  at  the  close  of  the 
session,  by  a  declaration  of  the  necessity  of  peace,  and  an  avowal 
of  his  conviction  that  the  attainment  of  peace  is  practicable.  If 
to  terminate  a  contest,  into  which  this  country  has  been  forced, 
and  in  which  it  is  compelled  to  continue  by  the  violence  and  in- 
justice of  the  enemy,  the  honourable  gentleman  could  have  con- 
tended that  a  safe  and  honourable  peace  might  be  obtained,  and 
had  recommended  the  immediate  opening  of  negotiations  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  it;  however  I  might  be  disposed  to  disagree 
with  the  honourable  gentleman  in  that  opinion,  I  should  yet  be 
compelled  to  admit  that  he  had  laid  some  parliamentary  ground 
for  the  course  which  he  is  taking.  He  mig;ht  argue,  that,  a  a  se- 
cure and  honourable  peace,  the  only  legitimate  end  of  all  war. 
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ooold  be  proetiredy  tfah  House  ought  not  to  ^rant  to  the  Crovern- 
ment  the  means  of  meeting  the  contingencies  of  unnecessarily 

Cotracted  warfBire.  But  as  the  honourable  gentleman  appears  to 
ve  abandoned  the  opinion  which  he  entertained  respecting 
peace— ^^^  I  have  not  abandoned  it,"  said  Mn  Whitbread  across 
the  table,  ^'I  omitted  to  state  if) — ^well  then,  the  honourable 
member  has  not  abandoned  his  opinion,  but  he  has  omitted  to  state 
it:  if  the  omission  was  voluntary,  that  honourable  gentleman's 
sentiments  have  clearly  undergone  a  considerable  change;  if  inad- 
vertent, it  at  least  shows  that  he  does  not  fee)  quite  so  confidently 
upon  the  subject  as  heretofore;  for  no  man  f(H*gets  the  main  arti*. 
ck  of  his  creed  while  his  faith  continues  unshaken.  In  either 
case,  therefore,  it  is  obvious  that,  according  to  the  honourable  gen« 
fleifian's  own  present  views  we  are  to  look  to,  and  ought  to  pro- 
vide for,  a  state  of  indefinite,  not  to  say  interminable  war. 

The  observations  made  by  the  honourable  gentleman  respecting 
the  rapid  and  unexpected  changes  which  have  of  late  years  taken 
place  in  Europe,  appear  to  me  to  suggest  a  reply  to  much  of  his 
general  reasoning;  because  the  more  frequent  these  sudden  changes, 
the  greater  is  the  chance  that  some  one  may  be  favourable;  and 
the  more  necessary  is  it  for  this  House  to  furnish  to  the  Govern- 
ment the  means  of  taking  advantage  of  such  a  change.  Let  the 
honourable  gentleman  retrace  the  awful  and  extraordinary  events 
of  the  last  year,  and  then  say  that  it  appears  even  to  him  prudent 
to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  variations  of  the  still  shifting  scene,  and 
wantonly  to  put  it  out  of  our  power  to  profit  of  any  possible  open- 
kig,  not  to  say  of^  any  probable  contingency,  in  our  favour?  The 
honourable  gentleman  admits  that  he  felt  sanguinely  in  the  cause 
of  Spain  hi  die  outset;  but  had  he  anticipated  that  glorious  strug- 
gle? Did  he  foresee  or  foretell  that  sudden  ebullition  of  the  he- 
roic spirit  of  Spain,  that  simultaneous  and  universal  efibrt  against 
the  formidable  Frengh  force,  which,  at  the  time,  occupied  every 
advantageous  position  in  that  country  ?  The  honourable  gentleman 
augured  unfavourably,  and  expected  little,  from  the  result  of  the 
war  in  which  Austria  embarked  last  year.  He  told  us  so  (to  do 
him  justice)  at  the  moment  when  that  war  broke  out  But  while 
he  indulged  these  forebodings,  had  he  any  notion  that,  within  the 
q)ace  of  one  month  from  the  date  of  his  prophecy,  such  a  turn  of 
afiairs  would  have  arrived  as  not  only  arrested  the  victorious  car 
reer  of  the  enemy,  but  rendered  the  issue  of  the  campaign  doubt- 
ful, and,  by  poising  equally  for  one  critical  month  the  chances  of 
the  war,  opened  to  the  nations  of  Europe  a  cheering,  though  alast 
a  short  lived  prospect  of  deliverance  ?  Was  either  of  these  chances 
foreseen  ?  Was  either  of  them  not  worth  seizing  as  it  arose  ?  Argue 
then  from  the  past  to  the  future,  and  let  the  honourable  gentleman 
say  whether,  in  the  unsettled  and  anomalous  situation  of  the  coa 
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tinent,  it  is  not  now  equally  impossible  to  foresee  what  events 
may  burst  upon  us,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  with  as  little 
previous  notice  as  those  to  which  I  have  referred  ? 

But  although  events  are  not  exhausted,  the  honourable  gentle- 
man's hopes  are  so.  Is  Parliament  then  not  to  make  provision 
for  any  possible  case  but  such  a  one  as  may  have  in  it  demonstra- 
ble certainty  of  success?  Or  is  there  in  the  present  state  of  the 
Spanish  cause,  to  which  the  honourable  gentleman's  expressions 
of  despondency  particularly  apply,  such  utter  hopelesshess,  such 
irrecoverable  exhaustion  and  decay,  that  nothing  can  henceforth 
be  rationally  attempted  on  its  behalf;  and  that  on  that  ground 
alone,  therefore,  to  prevent  a  wasteful  application  of  the  resources 
of  this  country,  to  an  absurd  and  unattainable  object,  Govei*nment 
ought  to  be  left  without  any  discretionary  power  of  applying 
them? 

If  the  honourable  gentleman  is  resolved  to  despair  of  Spain,  I 
cannot  hinder  him.  But  I  think  I  can  prove  to  him  that  he  has 
no  right  to  despair,  on  the  same  principles  on  which  he  has  des- 
paired so  often  during  the  last  fourteen  years,  (and  so  often,  I  am 
grieved  to  add,  has  been  justified  by  the  event)  respecting  the 
other  states  of  Europe. 

What  has  been  the  nature  of  those  former  contests — and  what 
the  character  of  the  states  which  have  been  successively  subdued 
by  France?  What  that  of  France  as  compared  with  them?  I 
speak.  Sir,  of  the  earlier  stages  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  re- 
fer to  the  language  then  held  by  the  honourable  gentleman  and  his 
friends.  France  was  then  a  nascent  Republic-^the  neighbouring 
nations  were  governed  by  old  and  feeble  despotisms — military 
despotisms,  it  is  true,  but  feeble  from  the  inherent  vices  of  their 
constitution.  In  France,  a  liberal  and  enlightened  philosophy  had 
brought  forth  a  spirit  of  revolutionary  freedom — ^had  reared  this 
new  and  formidable  birth  to  a  sudden  maturity  of  strength  and 
vigour — ^had 

«*  Tom  from  his  tender  limbs  the  bands  away, 
And  bade  the  in&nt  giant  rtm  and  play." 

He  did  so,  and  the  effete  and  tottering  monarchies  of  the  conti- 
nent, military  despotisms  though  they  were,  fell  before  the  first 
touch  of  this  regenerating  conqueror. 

But  now  the  spirit,  at  least,  if  not  the  strength,  has  changed 
sides.     France — as  if,  according  to  the  doctrines  of  barbarian  su- 

f^rstition,  the  soul  of  the  slain  had  transmigrated  into  the  slayer — 
ranee  is  herself  become  a  military  despotism.  She  is  opposed 
in  that  character  to  the  new-born  independence  of  Spain;  and,  if 
victory  had  been  faithful  to  the  precepts  of  the  honourable  gentle- 
man and  his  friends,  victory  ought  no  longer  to  declare  in  favour 
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of  arm«  whkh'ftre'no  longer  wielded  in  the  cause  of  flreedom,  but 
in  tbat  of  tyranny  and  oppression. 

Victory^  indeed,  the  Spaniards  have  not  to  boast  The  military 
pow^  of  France  has  unfortunately  oatlired  the  causes  which  pro- 
duced it;  and  in  spite  of  theory,  flourishes  not  only  unsupported 
by  freedom,  but  opposed  to  it  -  But  yet  the  theory  is  not  wholly 
diamed.  And,  if  France  has  not  at  once  lost  her  good  fortune 
because  she  is  enslaved,  there  is  yet  sufficient  distinction  between 
the  deglrees  of  resistance  opposed  to  her  b^  Spain  and  that  of  any 
other  country,  to  justify  the  generous  bebef,  that  a  truly  national 
spirit  is  not  to  be  subdued. 

In  other  instances,  when  once  the  French  armies  had  overcome 
the  regulior  and  disciplined  armies  of  the  continent,  the  conquered 
Power  fell  without  further  eflTort,  and  submitted  to  the  will  of  the 
conqueror.  But  is  that  the  case  in  Spain  ?  Has  the  enemy,  with 
all  his  military  superiority,  and  with  all  the  advantage  of  having 
taken  the  Spaniards  unprep«^— of  having  occupied  in  peace 
the  strong  holds,  which  he  afterwards  turned  to  the  purposes  of 
war — has  he  yet  succeeded  in  establishing  his  will  as  the  law  of 
Spain?  Whatever  faults  the  honourable  gentleman  may  find  with 
the  Spaniards,  I  am  sure  he  cannot  accuse  them  of  tame  submis- 
sion; or  of  a  want  of  persevering  exertions  in  the  glorious  con- 
test, into  which' they  have  been  driven  and  betrayed.  We  have 
seen  their  armies  beaten  down,  their  towns  taken  and  razed;  yet 
have  not  those  calamities  brok^i  their  spirits.  From  the  ashes  of 
their  slau^tered  countrymen,  and  from  the  smoking  ruins  of  their 
cities  and  their  hamlets,  has  burst  forth  a  renovated  flame,  kindling 
anew  that  ardour  and  enthusiasm,  which  misfortune  may  for  a  time 
amother  and  overwhelm,  but  has  not  power  to  extinguish.  A 
people  so  animated  and  so  resolute  n^oe  exterminated,  but  they 
cannot  be  subdued;  from  each  disaster  that  befalls  them  they  de- 
rive new  energies  as  they  do  frerfl  motives  of  resistance.  Im- 
mediate and  decisive  success  was  not  to  be  expected  in  such  a 
contest;  but  surely  to  have  so  long  protracted  the  struggle  against 
•och  an  enemy,  and  under  all  the  disadvantages  under  which  they 
were  forced  into  it,  affords  indisputable  proof  of  qualifications  in 
the  Spaniards,  which  demand  our  admiration  and  esteem;  of  a 
patriotism,  a  steadiness,  a  zeal,  a  perseverance,  of  which  no  peo* 
pie  in  Europe  had  hidierto  afibrded  an  example. 

The  more  I  contemplate  the  circumstances  of  Spain,'  the  more 
pleasure  I  derive-from  Ae  consideration,  that  the  honourable  gen- 
tleman himself^  with  all  the  doubts  and  apprehensions  which  he 
professes  to  entertain,  has  not  thou|^  it  wise  to  recommend  any 
step  to  be  taken  with  a  view  to  peace.  He  feels,  no  doubt,  that 
whilst  there  remains  a  chance  of  rescuing  that  country  from  the  un- 
just and  tyrannical  usurpation  of  France,  it  would  be  as  little  politic 
17  X 
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M  generous  to  withdraw  our  assistance  from  tbe  Peninsula.  We 
cannot  do  so,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  leave  the  Peninsula  to  be 
occupied  by  France:  and  all  its  means,  opportunities,  and  resources 
to  be  inunediately  employed  against  ourselves. 

It  is  not  now  a  question,  whether  Spain  and  Portugal  shall  be 
suffered  to  return  to  a  state  of  neutrality,  upon  our  consenting  on 
one  part,  and  of  France  on  the  other,  to  retire  from  the  Peninsula 
as  from  a  field  of  battle;  it  is  tiot  now  to  be  decided  whether  Ca^ 
diz  chall  send  forth  her  peaceful  fleets  of  commerce,  to  pass,  un- 
molested by  either  belligerent,  over  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  and 
to  waft  the  products  of  the  remote  dependencies  of  Spain,  indis* 
criminately  to  both:  the  only  question  is,  whether^  by  abandoning 
the  footinz  which  we  possess  in  the  Peninsula,  we  shall  leave 
France  at  liberty  to  occupy  the  ground  which  we  abandon,  to  oci- 
eupy  the  ports  and  arsenals,  to  seize  tjie  naval  resources  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  and  to  fit  out  in  harbours  now  in  our  possession,  or 
under  our  protection,  hostile  fleets  destined  (though  destined,  I 
trust,  in  vain)  for  the  object  most  dear  to  the  heart,  and  always 
uppermost  in  the  thoughts  of  Buonaparte,  the  invasion  and  de- 
struction of  Great  Britain. 

We  are  engaged  in  the  struggle,  therefore,  inevitably;  and  hafve 
no  alternative  but  to  maintain  it  with  vigour,  or,  declining  it,  to 
be  prepared  to  pay,  in  our  own  perils,  and  in  exertions  for  sdf- 
defence,  the  price  of  our  own  pusillanimity  and  baseness.  Is  this 
the  situation  of  things,  in  which  the  honourable  gentleman  would 
recommend  to  us  to  pause  on  our  policy — ^to  cease  our  efforts  om 
behalf  of  our  allies — and  to  acquiesce  in  tbe  injustice  and  usurpa* 
tion  of  the  enemy? 

But  again  I  ask,  what  are  the  pounds  of  the  honourable  gat^ 
tleman's  despondency?  Tl^^  has  been  (says  tjie  honourable  gen- 
tleman) no  order,  no  plan,  no  combination  in  die  military  efiorts 
of  Spain:  and  is  this  wond^ful?  The  population  of  universal 
Spain,  roused  by  a  sense  of  insult  and  injury,  and  actuated  by  the 
powerful  and  heroic  determination  to  preserve  their  existence  as 
a  people,  rose  against  their  invaders,  in  different  and  distant  parts 
of  the  country,  rose  at  once,  but  without  previous  concert  or  com- 
bination. Who  could  expect  to  find  in  that  unparalleled  national 
explosion,  at  a  time,  too,  when  the  French  troops  were  in  posses* 
sion  of  all  the  strong  places  of  the  kingdom,  all  the  order,  all  the 
arrangement,  all  that  efficient  organization  of  means,  and  all  that 
wise  and  judicious  application  of  them,  which  are  to  be  traced  in 
the  operations  of  governments  of  regaW  constitution,  and  estab- 
lished authority,  representing  and  uniting  the  general  will,  and 
capable  of  directing  the  general  resources  of  a  country  ?  But  these 
advantages  of  regukr  governments,  we  know,  have  been  finequ^t 
ly  more  than  countermJanced  by  their  inhmnt  disadvantages  in 
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the  tremendous  oonfliets  wfarah,  oi  late  yeursy  they  hare  bad  to 
0«8taiiL  And  Spam^  with  the  diaadTantages  which  belong  to  her, 
haa  aome  counterbalancing  advantages.  I£  the  old  governments 
have  fidlen  an  easy  prey  before  the  energies  of  regenerated  France, 
let  it  be  recollected,  as  I  .have  already  had  occasion  to  observe, 
that  the  principle  from  which  these  energies  were  supposed  to 
spring,  no  longer  exists;  that  the  spirit  of  liberty  in  France  has 
been  extinguished;  that  its  republican  throes  and  convulsions  have 
quietly  subsided  into  a  military  despotism:  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Spanish  nation,  rising  in  vindication  of  its  invaded 
rights,  and  for  the  preservation  of  its  integrity  and  independence, 
it  animated  by  er^ry  sentiment,  and  impelled  by  every  motive, 
which  can  ensure  a  determined  resistance  against  tyranny,  and  a 
steady  devotion  to  the  iDountry's  cause.  And  whilst  the  Span- 
iards, true  to  these  motives  and  these  sentiments,  continue  to  main- 
tain the  struggle,  can  we  doubt  that  it  is  the  first  duty,  as  well  as 
the  clearest  interest  of  this  country ,Mx>  afford  them  all  possible  as- 
signee? 

I  do  not  mean  to  deny  that,  if  the  object  of  this  war  were  one 
of  Spanish  interest  merely,  and  if  it  were  a  question  as  to  the 
claims  of  Spain  upon  this  country  for  support,  there  may  have 
heexk — there  undoubtedly  has  been^-cause  of  dissatisfaction,  in. 
the  conduct  of  the  Spanish  Government  The  papers  upon  the  ta- 
ble, the  correspondence  of  Lord  Wellington  particularly,  show, 
that,  in  respect  to  the  rece^^on  of  the  British  army,  there  is  great 
reason  for  complaint,  and  that,  as  between  Spain  and  England, 
Spain  has  been  much  in  the  wrong.  But  the  question  now  at  is- 
sue is  really  of  a  higher  order:  it  relates,  indeed,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  ^e  immediate  existence  of  Spain;  but  it  ultimately  and 
intimately  involves  tjie  most  essential  interests  of  tiiis  country — 
and  the  hopes,  if  hope  remain,  of  subjugated,  but  yet  restless  Eu- 
tope. 

Considerations  of  such  magnitude  must  not  give  way  to  the  re- 
sentments'—even to  the  just  resentments — of  &e  moment;  to  dif- 
isrences  between  parties  whose  object  and  whose  interests  are  so 
dosely  united*  True,  we  have  a  good  cause  against  Spain,  and 
could  make  out  a  very  sufficient  ground  of  quarrel,  if  this  were 
the  time,  if  we  had  at  this  moment  the  leisure,  and  if  we  had  the 
inclination  to  brine  her  to  account  But* what  is  our  case  against 
Spain  compared  with  the  case  of  Spain,  and  with  our  own  case, 
against  France?  And  to  whose  advantage  would  it  be,  but  to  that 
of  France,  if  we  were  now  to  separate  ourseltes  from  the  Spanish 
sause,  or  to  waste  in  complaint  against  our  ally  the  season  of  ac- 
tion against  the  enemy  ?  Our  interests  demand  that  we  should  de- 
fend the  Peninsula  to  the  last  eztremily ;  even  if  we  were  released 
by  the  conduct  of  Spain  from  all  other  obligation;  even  if  honour 
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did  not  bind  us  not  to  abandon  her,  whilst  there  remuos  a  possi- 
bility of  defence.  Our  citadel  lies  here,  it  is  true,  in  this  impreg- 
nal^e  island:  but  Spain  and  Portugal  are  its  outworks;  and,  tlu>upi 
I  can  have  no  doubt  of  a  glorious  triumph,  if  we  riiould  ever  have 
to  maintain  the  contest  in  this  countiy,  I  eannot  consent  to  be  a 
party  to  that  ehivalrous  feeling,  that  would  re^freat  from  the  out* 
works  and  admit  the  enemy  to  the  gates,  in  ordei*  that  We  might 
have  the  satisOstction  of  defeating  him  under  the  walls  of  our  for- 
tress. Our  obvious  policy,  if  policy  alone  were  in  question, 
is  to  keep  the  war  alive  in  every  quarter  where  France  has  an 
enemy  in  arms,  to  prevent  her  from  converting  those  enemies  into 
conscripts  for  her  armies,  to  fight  our  battle  with  combined,  rather 
than  against  confederated,  nations. 

This,  I  say,  would  be  the  dictate  of  policy,  even  if  we  were  to 
banish  from  the  maxims  of  a  great,  a  pow^ul,  and  a  generous 
nation,  those  enlarged  views  of  interest,  and  that  just  sense  of 
duty,  which  prescribe  to  us  to  resist  tyranny,  even  when  exercised 
against  others,  and  to  aid  the  oppressed,  even  though  our  aid  may 
be  unsolicited  or  unacknowledged. 

Let  us  then  continue  to  aid  Spain  in  spite  of  her  weakness,  in 
spite  even  of  her  ingratitude,  if  she  has  proved  ungrateful;  cau- 
tious where  we  have  found  reason  to  distrust  her,  but  not  eageriy 
seizing  on  every  pretext,  which  the  conduct  of  her  Oovemmeat 
mi|dit  offer  for  abandoning  her  to  her  fate. 

But  the  faults  of  the  Spanish  Government,  it  is  contended,  are 
a^ributable  to  us — to  the  administration  in  this  country,  by  whom 
no  measures  had  been  taken  to  procure  for  Spain  a  better  form  of 

fovernment     Hence  the  mismanagement  of  the  internal  afEsdrs  of 
pain;  and  hence,  also,  the  spirit  of  jealousy  manifested  by  the 
Spaniards  towards  this  country! 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  desirous  to  claim  my  full  share  of  re- 
sponsibility for  all  the  measures  taken  by  the  administration  of 
which  I  was  a  member,  with  respect  to  I^Mun,  and  in  relation  to 
its  government;  a  share,  which  must  be  the  more  ample  trom  my 
having  had  the  honour  to  fill  that  department,  within  the  province- 
of  which  it  fell  to  advise  and  execute  whatever  measures  were 
taken  on  that  subject  One  point  the  honourable  gentieman  will 
find  sufficientiy  establidied  by  the  papers  laid  before  Parliament, 
that  no  pains  were  spared,  even  from  the  earliest  period  of  our 
intercourse  with  Spain,  to  obtain  the  establishment  of  a  supreme 
and  central  government,  which  should  collect  into  one  point  the 
scattered  authorities  of  the  several  provincial  juntas,  and  eontnd^ 
and  guide,  and  give  consistency  and  energy  to,  the  whole.  This 
was  made  the  condition  of  the  continuance  of  our  aid:  it  was  the 
express  and  sine  qua  non  condition  of  the  emplo3rmentof  aBrit* 
irii  army  in  Spain. 
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It » trae,  we  did  not  go  so  far  as  ti>  prescribe  the  {H'ecise  form 
of  die  goyemment  so  to  be  constituted.  And  I  am  ready  to  ex- 
fk&n^  and  to  defend  the  grounds  of  our  forbearance  in  this  partic- 
idar.  But  let  the  honourable  gentleman  look  at  Mr.  Stuart's  cor- 
respondence—the first  British  agent  sent  to  Spain.  He  will  find 
Mr.  Stuart  const^tly  insisting  upon  the  establishment  of  one  uni- 
form goTernment,  and  stating  thai  as  the  condition  of  sending  a 
British  militaiy  force  into  Spain.  At  length  this  point  was  ac- 
complirtied. 

As  to  the  characters  of  the  persons  composing  the  supreme 
government,  for  which  the  honourable  gentleman  would  make  me 
responsible,  because  I  was,  as  he  aCBrms,  the  warm  panegyrist  of 
die  Spanbh  Junta,  I  beg  leave,  in  the  first  place,  to  ask  the  hon- 
ourable gentleman  by  what  possible  knowledge,  by  what  intuition, 
rather,  I  could  be  prepared,  not  only  to  stipulate  for  the  establish^ 
ment  of  a  supreme  central  goremment,  but  to  dictate  the  seleo^ 
tion  of  the  members  who  were  to  compose  it?  What  could  I  know 
of  them  but  from  the  communications  of  the  British  agent?  And 
when,  in  despatches  received  previously  to  the  formation  of  the 
lunta,  the  names  of  distinguished  persons  in  Spain,  of  Florida 
Blanea,  Saavedra,  and  Jovellanos,  were  stated  to  be  in  the  mouths 
of  every  body,  as  the  fittest  persons  to  be  intrusted  with  the  con- 
duet  of  the  government;  and  when  I  found  by  the  first  despatch 
*  transmitted  after  the  establishment  of  the  government,  that  these 
persons  were  actually  appointed,  not  only  members  of  the  Junta, 
iNit  to  the  leading  situations  of  the  executive  government,  could 
I  possibly  have  supposed,  that  they  were  not,  as  they  had  been 
previoudy  represented  to  me,  the  most  proper  persons  in  Spain, 
to  whom  that  high  and  important  trust  could  have  .been  commit- 
ted? or  that  the  government,  which  had  the  sanction  of  their  ap- 
probation, and  the  advantage  of  dieir  assistance,  was  not  the  best, 
i^n  the  whole,  that  could  be  put  together  under  the  very  difficult 
circumstances  of  the  country?  The  eulogium,  therefore,  which  I 
am  accused  by  the  honourable  gendeman  of  having  pronounced 
wpon  the  members  of  tfa^  Supreme  Junta,  was  not,  because  it 
eould  not  be,  the  result  of  personal  knowledge  on  my  part;  nor  was 
it  so  imposed  by  me  upon  the  House:  neither  could  it  by  any  fair 
construction  render  me  in  any  degree  responsible  for  the  consist- 
ency of  dieir  conduct  with  the  tenor  of  my  representations.  What 
I  sud  here,  was,  in  fact,  but  the  echo  of  the  voice  of  the  Spanish 
nation  conveyed  to  me  throu^  the  medium  of  official  reports, 
and  r^[>eated  by  me  to  this  House  and  to  the  worldr  I  conceived  * 
it  an  act  of  justice  to  the  Junta,  and  an  act  of  duty  to  my  coun- 
try, whose  interests  were  so  intimately  connected  with  the  ex- 
istence of  an  efficient  sovemm^it  in  Spain,  to  afford  every  en^ 
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couragement  in  my  power,  to  a  govemment  professing  that  char- 
acter, and  represented  to  me  as  deserving  it 

If  the  Junta  disappointed  the  hopes  which  were  entertained  of 
it — ^if  it  either  wanted  the  energy  or  the  authority,  which  it  was 
intended  to  possess — undoubtedly  there  is  much  cause  for  regret; 
but  there  is  none  for  blame  as  to  the  administration  here,  unless 
it  can  be  shown,  that  some  other  form  of  govemment  in  Spain 
would  have  been  obviously  preferable,  and  also  could  have  been, 
with  equal  facility,  and  at  an  equdlly  early  period,  obtained.  For, 
let  it  not  be  forgotten  how  precious  were  the  moments  of  this 
glorious  and  unexpected  opportunity! — ^let  it  not  be  forgotten  that, 
while  on  the  one  hand  it  was  necessary  for  the  ultimate  and  per- 
manent success  of  the  Spanish  cause,  that  the  efforts  of  the  nation 
should  be  combined  and  directed  by  one  presiding  attthorit}4,  it 
was  no  less  necessary  for  its  immediate  safety,  that  the  enemy, 
once  taken  by  surprise,  should  not  be  allowed  to  recover  from  th^ 
first  shock  of  the  insurrection !  Had  we  then  time  to  pick  and 
choose,  even  if  we  had  had  the  means  of  judging,  and  had  con- 
ceived a  sound  and  rational  preference  for  one  form  of  provision- 
al government  over  another?  Were  the  feelings  of  the  countrv 
here  disposed  to  give  us  time  ?  What  would  my  right  honourab^ 
friend  (Mr.  Sheridan,)  who  has  so  repeatedly  renewed  his  notice^ 
of  a  motion  respecting  the  campaign  in  Spain,  and  of  whose  pres- 
ence I  should  have  been  extremely  glad  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, what  would  he  say  to  the  charge  of  the  honouranle  gentle- 
man, that  we  had  too  hastily  acquiesced  in  the  form  of  govem- 
ment established  by  the  Spaniards  ?  he,  who  two  years  ago,  when 
no  deputation  had  been  received  in  this  country,  except  from  the 
Asturias,  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  Spanish  provinces,  and  con- 
sisting of  a  rocky  and  mountainous  tract,  though  containing  a 
brave,  a  loyal,  and  independent  population,  reproached  the  Ad- 
ministration with  being  too  tardy  in  adopting  the  Spanish  cause,  » 
too  timid  in  hesitating  to  give  it  at  once  every  possible  assistance 
and  support?  I  should  wish  to  know  whether  my  right  honoura- 
ble friend,  who  then  reproached  us  for  having  paused,  before  we 
determined  to  act,  on  the  solicitation  of  a  single  province,  would 
now  condemn  us  for  having  supported  the  Spanish  people  with 
all  the  means  of  this  country,  after  deputations  had  been  received 
from  the  north,  and  from  the  south,  and  when  we  had  a  certain- 
ty of  the  whole  nation  having  determined  to  rise  as  one  man 
against  their  unprincipled  oppressors  ?  Would  he,  who  thought  us 
•wanting  to  the  interests  of  this  country  and  of  the  world,  because 
we  did  not  send  fleets  and  armies  to  the  port  of  Gijon,  when  that 
port  alone  (for  aught  we  knew,)  was  open  to  us  throudiout  the 
whole  eoasts  of  i&  Peninsula^  who  stimulated  us  to  aetion,  when 
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a  aiiig^6)>riil^ialitjr  bad  taken  op  arms  agauMt  the  Fre&ah,  and 
therewith,  for  aught  that  we  could  know,  againit  the  reat  of  Spain 
also;  whco>  what  turned  out  undoubtedly  to  be  a  faithful  specimen 
of  a  general  national  effinrt,  might  have  been,  for  audit  that  we 
eould  knowy  the  insulated  and  unsupported  burst  of  mere  provin* 
eial  patriotism  ?  Would  be,  I  say,  or  any  rational  man,  have  de- 
sired that  when  not  Asturias,  but  all  Spain  had  declared  itself;  when 
what  might  have  been  a  partial,  proved  to  be  the  universal  senti- 
ment  of  the  nation;  when  the  will  of  the  whole  country  was  ex- 
pressed beyond  the  possibility  of  misapprehension,  would  any  man 
nave  thought  that  it  was  then  our  duty  to  boggle  about  the  precise 
shape  and  denomination  of  the  presiding  government,  by  which 
the  collective  will  was  to  be  provisionally  rqnresented  and  em- 
bodied? 

In  a  crisis  of  such  extraordinary  novelty,  and  such  transcendent 
importance;  when  interests  so  mighty  were  committed  to  the  is- 
sue of  the  struggle;  and  i^iAere  that  issue,  after  all  that  could  be 
done,  was  necessarily  so  hazardous  and  uncertain;  it  waa  impossi- 
ble to  take  any  step,  or  to  offer  any  counsel,  which  must  not  at 
the  tim^,  be  felt  and  acknowledged  to  be  of  doubtful  and  ques- 
tionable policy;  and  to  which  it  was  not  foreseen,  that  in  the 
event  of  a  disastrous  result,  that  disaster  would  be,  however  un- 
justly, ascribed!  But  in  this  difficulty  of  choice,  were  we  to  do 
nothing,  were  we  to  counsel  nothing,  till  the  use  of  counsel  and  the 
period  of  action  were  past?  Or  were  we  at  son>e  risk,  but  with  a 
determined  purpose,  conscious  of  a  just  end,  though  necessarily 
less  confident  in  our  means,  to  take  the  course  which  appeared 
upon  the  whole  liable  to  the  fewest  objections? 

Gentlemen  talk  very  glibly  now  of  what  might  have  been,  and 
what  ought  to  have  been,  our  mode  of  proceeding.  Some  would 
have  done  nothing,  the  safest  opinion  of  all:  but  they  must  have 
found  another  Ministry  to  act  upon  their  opinion,  and  another 
people,  than  such  a  one  as  the  people  of  Enj^d  were  in  June 
1S08,  to  countenance  and  suf^rt  them  in  doing  so. 

Some  think,  that  we  ought  to  have  insisted  upon  the  immediate 
assembling  of  the  Ccurtes;  some,  that  we  ought  not  to  have  ac- 
knowledged Ferdinand  at  all;  (Others  8^n,  that  we  ought  not  to 
have  stipulated  for  (in  truth,  we  did  not  stipulate,  they  mean  that 
we  ought  directly  to  have  discountenanced)  the  monarchical  con- 
stitution in  Spain.     A  word  upon  each  of  these  suggestions. 

And  first,  as  to  our  acknowledgment  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  or,  as 
it  is  sometimes  stated,  our  imposition  of  him  upon  the  Spanish 
people.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  said,  that  by  acknowledging  Ferdi« 
nand  VIL  as  King  of  Spain,  in  exdusion  of  his  father,  we  thereby 
gave  a  sanction  to  the  principle  and  the  practice  of  the  revolu- 
tionary deposition  of  sovereigns;  whilst  on  the  other  hand,  we 
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are  Menied  of  mftkmg  the  presenration  of  moiuurehy  m'$|Mda 
tbe  peremptory  oondiiion  of  oar  assiBtanoe.  Nothing,  beweveri 
eeald  be  more  unfounded  than  either  and  both  of  theae  chargea. 
Perhaps,  in  any  other  kingdom  of  Europe,  we  should  hare  been 
alow  to  peoomize  the  aecesaion  of  the  son  b^re  tiie  demise  of 
the  fBitfaer.  But  in  Spain,  the  eleyation  of  the  son  by  the  volun- 
tary resignation  of  the  iiBttber  is  familiar  to  the  people  by  the  re*- 
eorded  transactions  of  some  of  the  brightest  periods  of  their  his* 
tory.  There  was  therefore  no  ground  for  jealousy  at  such  an 
erent)  unless  there  had  been  good  cause  for  suq>icion  respecting 
the  means  by  cvhich  it  had  been  aecompliahed.  The  resignation 
of  Charles  V.,  their  greatest  monarch,  and  of  Philip  V.,  the 
CsttHder  of  the  Bourbon  Dynasty  in  Spain,  who  subsequently  re- 
sumed the  reins  of  government  on  the  death  of  his  son,  to  whom 
he  ^ul  transferred  them,  must  be  in  the  recollection  of  every 
gentleman  who  hears  me:  and  with  these  precedents  before  us, 
and  whilst  there  existed  no  ground  whatever  for  su^icion,  the 
Oovemment  of  this  country  was  bound  to  consider  the  resicna 
tioB  of  Charles  as  voluntary,  and  the  accession  of  Ferdinand  as 
legitimate,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  As 
to  the  charge  of  imposing  Ferdinand,  and  in  his  person  monarchy, 
on  Spain;  why,  Sir,  the  name  of  Ferdinand  resounded  from  every 
ciorner  of  the  kingdom;  it  became  the  watch-word  of  Spanish, 
patriotism;  the  pkdge  of  popular  enthusiasm;  the  bond  and 
eement  of  national  union;  the  charm,  before  which  all  separate 
interests,  all  discordant  passions  and  prejudices  iaded  away.  It 
was  no  suggestion,  no  fancy  of  ours;  we  found  this  symbol  of 
Spanish  loyalty  interwoven  with  every  part  of  the  Spanish  cause. 
It  was  the  burden  of  every  oral,  and  the  stamp  and  sanction  of 
every  written  communication,  which,  in  my  official  character,  it 
was  my  duty  and  my  happiness  to  receive  from  the  Spani^ 
agents  or  ministers.  It  was  not  left  to  our  option,  whether  Spain 
should  be  a  monarchy  under  Ferdinand  VII.  If  we  had  denied 
Ferdinand  they  would  have  disclaimed  us;  if  we  had  stipulated 
against  monarchy  we  should  have  been  repudiated  by  Spain. 

I  say  not  this  as  a  matter  of  defence;  I  state  the  plain  truth. 
Upon  this  point  we  have  no  responsibility,  because  we  had 
n<^ine  to  ^ide.  Upon  every  principle  by  which  our  conduct 
eould  be  guided,  whether  drawn  from  legal  precedent,  or  from 
the  unequivocal  demonstrations  of  national  feeling,  we  could  look 
upon  Ferdinand  VII.  in  no  other  light,  than  as  being  at  once  the 
lawful  Monarch  of  Spain,  by  the  ^tabHsbed  constitution  of  the 
kinedom,  and  the  Sovereign  of  the  nation's  affections,  the  King 
of  uie  people's  choice. 

But  then  we  should  have  insisted  on  the  assembling  of  the 
Cortes,  the  ancient,  legal,  recognized  estates  of  the  realm*— whereas 
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Wtt  CcknowMMd  Ae  weak  wbA  imaiptibh  aufhortty  of  the  So^ 
freme  Junta.  First,  aa  I  ha^re  before  argued,  vHiat  ri^t  had  we 
to  critkiae  the  form  of  that  inatitutum,  or  the  pretcnsiona  of  the 
menbera?  Waa  it  not  enough  that  we  were  aaaiired  of  ka  having 
the  aanetion  and  the  confidence  of  the  Spanish  nation;  and  were 
we  not  justified  thereby  in  recognisittg  the  Junta  as  repreaenta^ 
tive  of  the  authority  of  the  legitimate  sorereign  during  the 
period  of  his  most  imfortumrte  absence  and  ciqptivity?  Let  ua 
only  look  back  to  a  memorable  instance  in  our  own  history,  I 
mean  the  j^orious  Revokition  of  1^88,  and  judge  what  wouM 
hare  been  the  consequence,  if  the  proceedings  of  that  perk>d  had 
been  oritidsed  with  too  scrupulous  nicety,  or  required  to  hare 
been  conducted  with  all  the  solemnity  and  predion  of  the  most 
minute  forms  and  established  precedents  ?  What  might  hare  been 
the  consequences  of  such  a  scrupulous  adherence  to  estabKsbed 
eemnoniaJs,  sach  an  appeal  to  ancient  usage,  at  a  period,  when 
the  novelty  of  the  circumstances  and  the  urgency  of  the  ease 
called  for  Uie  adoption  of 'extraordinary  measures,  if  William  Ike 
Third  had  refosed  to  take  upon  himself  the  government  before 
the  meeting  of  the  conv^ition,  because  the  address  to  him  to  do 
so  proceeded  from  an  irregular  authority-*-from  a  few  members 
of  extinct  Parliaments,  gathered  togeth^  in  haste,  with  the  lord 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  common  council  of  the  ci^  of  London ; 
if  he  had  declined  takine  any  share  in  administering  the  affiiirs 
of  the  kingdom,  or  afibrding  any  assistance  to  the  nation,  until  a 
Parliament,  summoned  by  regular  writs,  and  assembled  with  all 
the  forms  of  the  constitution,  should  have  ceremoniously  invested 
him  with  the  powers  of  the  executive  government?  The  case  of 
Spain  was  still  more  urgant,  because  at  the  very  moment,  when^ 
it  is  said,  we  should  have  waited  for  all  the  tiurdy  forms  and  all 
the  regular  process  of  the  old  constitution  of  Spain  for  the  eleo 
tion,  imd  assembly  of  the  Cortes,  the  French  troops  were  in  pos- 
session of  all  the  fiM^tresses  of  the  country.  At  such  a  monient^ 
it  wa9  rath^  to  be  considered  as  miraculous,  that  the  Spaniards 
riiould  have  found  in  eaakof  the  sev^*al  provinces  a  spot  whereon 
to  plant  the  standard  of  resistance,  than  to  be  expected,  thai  they 
ahould  be  able  to  conduct*  the  election  of  the  Cortes  with  all  the 
requisite  solemnities,  and  with  all  the  deliberation,  which  would 
have  been  necessary  to  find  out  what  those  solemnitiea  were. 
For  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  these  same  Cortes  had  been  long 
disused;  that,  when  last  assembled,  they  had  been  assembled  in 
mere  form,  and  to  register  the  edkta  of  the  crown;  that  tiie  Cor- 
tes of  Arragon  and  Castile  have  never  been  brought  to  act  cor* 
dially  together,  even  if  brought  together  at  all,  except  by  com- 
pulsory means;  that  many  of  the  provinces,  foremost  in  the  great 
gtrugg^k  against  France,  had  not  the  privilege  of  sending  repie 
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fliftti^yeB  to  Hnb  CortM;  that  Arturias  had  never  aeat  aajr/Cb^ 
lieia  seldom  if  ever— certainLy  not  uniformly^  nor  of  custom  and 
•  right;  and  that  to  the  two.provincei  therefore^  which  were  the 
earliait  in  their  application  to  us  for  aiaiatanoe,  if  we  had  anawev- 
edt  ^aaaembte  the  Cortes,''  they  might  have  replied,  ^<  with  the 
Cortes  we  have  nothing  to  do;''  that  to  bring  into  shape  and  into 
eetion  this  grand  hot  obsolete  machin^y,  would  have  required 
deep  and  lal^rious  research  into  records  and  rej^sters;  that  per> 
baps  after  all  a  rquresentative  might  'have  been  produced  leas 
aatioiactory  to  the  nation  at  large,  than  that  which  sprang  from 
their  own  concurrent  though  irregular  impulse;  but  that,  at  all 
events,  much  precious  time  must  have  been  lost  in  the  proceaa, 
and  that  while  we  were  discussing  antiquated  forms  and  adjusting 
contested  elections,  the  enemy  would  have  rallied  from  lus  first 
eonatemation,  and  efiected  the  conquest  of  the  country. 

That  the  assembling  of  the  Cortes  would  be  a  wise  and  salu- 
tary measure,  when  it  could  be  efiected  peacea|t>ly  and  regularly^ 
notdoubt  was  entertained;  and  accordingly  the  Junta  were  ad- 
vised, and  had  determined  to  make  it  one  of  their  first  acts.  But 
I  am  not  surprised,  for  one,  that  it  was  not  earlier  efiected.  I 
doubt  whether  a  general  election  could  be  speedily  accompltahed 
here  alter  a  long  disuse  of  Parliaments,  and  with  an  enemy  occu- 
pying all  the  country  north  of  Trent  And  I  cannot  but  make 
some  allowance  for  the  Spanidi  Government,  when  I  recollect, 
that  at  almost  every  period  since  the  establishment  of  the  Junta, 
the  French  have  been  masters  of  Arragon  and  of  the  greatest  part 
of  the  countries  behind  Ebro. 

In  truth,  the  uniform  experience  of  all  similar  revolutions 
riiows  that  time  only  and  practice  can  safely  be  relied  on  for 
modeling  and  perfecting  the  form  of  a  government,  struck  out  at 
a  heat,  as  it  were,  by  the  immediate  necessity  of  the  occasion. 
The  natural  efiect  of  the  pressure  of  the  immediate  exigency  ia, 
in  all  such  cases,  it  was  in  this,  to  unite  in  one  body  the  two  dis- 
tinct branches  of  the  legislative  and  executive  authority.  ^The 
eoually  natural  tendency  of  experience  is,  to  show  the  expediency 
ot  separating  these  authorities  as  soon  as  proper  depositories  can 
be  found  or  contrived  for  them.  A  Regent,  or  a  Regency,  for 
the  one,  and  the  Cortes  for  the  other,  formed  obviously  the  natu- 
ral division  of  the  combined  authorities  of  the  Junta.  And, 
even  if  we  had  had  the  right,  and  the  leisure  to  prescribe  the 
course  which  should  be  taken,  I  doubt  whether  it  would  have 
been  wise  to  insist  upon  erecting  these  separate  powers  in  the 
first  instance;  whether  the  Junta,  or  something  like  the  Junta, 
was  not  a  necessary  stage,  preparatory  to  the  more  regular  distri- 
bution of  the  functions  of  the  government  It  is  pbun  that  the 
ftegeney.  isould  be  claimed  by  no  one,  without  somethuig  like  the 
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form  of  a  dioice^  and  something^  or  somebody  to  choOse  it  And 
it  may  be  doubted,  whether,  if  the  Cortes  had  been  called  at  once, 
lliey  would  have  been  contented  with  their  own  shiBre  of  author^ 
ity  and  poweff  whether  the  Cortes  assembled  in  the  first  instance 
and  exigency  would  not  have  been,  in  fact,  a  Junl;^  under  another 
name.  At  any  rate,  these  were  questions  exclusively  of  domestic 
cognizance,  upon  which  it  was  neither  our  duty,  nor  our  rieht  to 
dictate  to  Spain,  if  we  had  been  competent  to  do  so.  Much  less 
should  we  have  been  justified  in  withholding  our  assistance,  until 
this  most  delicate,  difficult,  and  perjJexing  question  should  have 
been  settled  to  our  satisfiction,  at  a  period  so  critical  to  the  exist- 
ence of  Spain  as  a  nation,  that  the  delay  of  a  moment  might  have 
been  ruin  to  the  cause. 

Such  then  were  the  principles  on  which  the  Oovemment,  d 
which  I  was  a  member,  acted;  and  such  are  the  answers  whidi  I 
offer  to  the  several  clan^inc  and  contradictory  charges  of  having 
been  too  precipitate,  and  of  having  been  too  dilatory;  of  having 
exacted  too  much,  and  of  having  exacted  too  little  from  Spain; 
of  having  dictated  improperly  the  constitution  of  the  government 
and  of  having  suffered  the  government  to  constitute  itself. 

The  truth  is,  that  we  interfered  to  the  extent,  to  which  we  had 
a  right  to  inte»-fere,  and  no  further,  when  we  insisted  that  there 
should  be  a  central  government  formed,  before  a  British  army 
entered  Spain. 

Sir,  in  following  the  honourable  eentleman  next  to  his  observa- 
tions on  the  conduct  of  the  war,  I  pass  over  the  campaign  of  Sir 
John  Moore,  because  it  has  been,  heretofore,  the  subiect  of  ample 
and  detailed  discussion;  and  because  the  honourable  gentleman  ' 
hini^self  has  very  properly  avoided  dwelling  upon  it  this  night  I 
come  now  therefore  to  the  operations  of  last  summer.  The  hon- 
ourable gentleman  has  condemned  in  strong  terms  the  impolicy, 
the  madness,  as  he  calls  it,  of  sending  another  army  into  Spain, 
after  the  dear-bought  and  fatal  experience  which  we  had  acquired 
in  the  campaign  which  terminated  in  the  battle  of  Corunna.  But 
here  the  honourable  gentleman  assumes  what  is  not  the  fact,  in 
order  to  make  his  unfounded  assumption  the  ground  of  a  charge 
to  which  His  Majesty's  Gtjvemnfent  is  not  justly  liable.  The 
armv  of  Lord  Wellington  was  not  sent  out  to  pen^rate  into 
Spam;  it  was  sent  out  to  liberate  Portugal  from  the  yoke  of  the 
French;  to  provide  for  the  security  of  &at  kingdom  against  any 
fresh  attack;  and,  so  far  as  could  be  done  consistently  with  these 
objects,  and  so  far  only,  upon  any  favourable  occasion  that  mi^t 
be  presented,  to  co-operate  with  the  Spanish  generals  and  armies 
in  tne  provinces  of  Spain,  that  border  on  the  Portuguese  frontier. 
Would  the  honourable  gentleman  then  have  left  the  British  gene- 
ral inactive  in  Portugal,  after  having  accomplished  the  first  wjeet 
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of  his  expedition  by  the  expalsion  of  the  enemy  from  tfait  ecw^ 
try?  or  would  he  have  restricted  him  from  extending  the  line  of 
•  hia  operations  with  a  view  to  the  relief  of  Spain,  when  that  could 
be  done  without  abandoning  or  endangering  the  other  olgect  for 
which  the  for<^  under  him  was  immediately  destined?  Would 
he  blame  Lora  Wellington  f<»>  availing  himself  of  the  latitude 
given  him  by  his  instructions,  occasionally  to  lengthen  the  chain 
which  bound  him  to  the  frontiers  of  Portugal?  Would  he  have 
Prevented  him  from  pursuing  that  course  which  brought  on  the 
battle,  and  led  to  the  brilliant  victory  of  Talavera;  a  victory 
Which  covered  the  British  arms  with  un|pding  bunreb,  and  crown* 
ed  the  gallant  general  and  his  brave  troops  with  immortal  glory  ? 
But,  says  the  honourable  ^ntleman,  that  victory  was  barreo^ 
Barren  undoubtedly  it  was,  if  you  know  no  fruits  of  victory  but 
districts  overrun,  fortresses  t^en,  extent  of  terntcny  acquired^ 
yet  not  barren  but  fruitful:  not  unproductive,  but  as  advantageous 
as  brilliant,  if  you  take  into  account,  that  it  immediately  opened 
the  gates  of  Cadiz,  and  that  it  will  hereafter  open  to  you  the  ports 
of  Spanish  America.  These  are  advant^s  which  far  outweigh 
the  ordinary  military  results  of  a  victory.  But  even  were  the  effects 
of  all  our  exertions  confined  to  the  prolonging  the  struggle  against 
France  in  European  Spain,  so  thoroughly  am  I  convinced  of  the 
poKey  of  supporting  that  struggle  to  &e  last  extremity,  that  w^e 
the  question  at  this  moment  a  new  and  undecided  que^on;  were 
our  armies  and  our  fleets  hitherto  not  engaged,  nor  our  faith 
pledged  in  the  cause,  I  should  be  of  opinion,  that  it  would  be  the 
duty  no  less  than  it  would  be  the  interest  of  this  country,  even 
now  to  begin  our  efforts  in  aid  of  the  Peninsula,  if  now,  for  the 
first  time,  we  were  called  upon  to  begin  them. 

It  is  not,  however,  only  with  respect  to  Spain  itseh^  to  the  for- 
mation  and  control  of  her  Government,  and  to  the  conduct  of  the 
war  in  the  Peninsula,  that  we  are  accused  of  great  and  sinful  ne|p- 
Kgences  and  omissions,  but  with  respect  to  Ute  Spanish  colonies 
we  are  said  to  have  been  criminally  neglectful.  We  have  been 
told  to-night,  in  the  course  of  a  discussion  upon  another  subject 
that  we  should  have  made  it  a  <k>nditton  of  our  alliance  with  the 
Government  of  Spain,  that  the  Spaniards  should  give  up  the  slave 
trade  in  their  colonies.  The  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Brough* 
am,)  who  made  that  observation,  must  1^  aware,  that  it  would 
have  been  much  easier  to  declare,  than  to  effectuate,  our  wishes  in 
such  a  case.  I  am  as  anxious  as  that  honourable  gentleman  for 
the  total  extermination  of  that  abominaUe  trade,  and  with  him  I 
am  ready  to  allow  that  we  ought  to  make  every  sacrifice  to  prin- 
ciple, whenever  such  sacrifice  may  be  likely  to  advance  the  prin- 
ciple* but  I  very  much  question,  whether,  by  such  a  proposition, 
pffemntONly  brought  forward,  we  might  not  have  thrown  the 
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Spani^  colonies  into  the  arms  of  France^  widioat  at  all  advancing 
the  object  of  humanity.  England  and  the  abolition,  on  one.side^ 
might  possibly  have  had  but  an  unfavourable  competition  against 
Buonaparte  and  unlimited  slave  trade  on  the  other,  in  bidding  for 
the  affections  of  the  colonies. 

Sir,  I  have  noticed  this  subject  incidentally,  only  to  show,  that^ 
in  the  colonial,  no  less  than  in  the  European  part  of  this  great  po- 
litical question,  the  course  which  the  British  Government  have 
had  to  steer,  has  not  been  altogether  plain  sailing — has  not  been 
so  little  embarrassed  with  difficulties  of  different  kinds,  as  to  en- 
title gentlemen  to  turn  round  upon  the  King's  Ministers  and  make 
it  matter  of  charge  against  them,  that  they  have  not  provided  for 
every  interest,  and  secured  the  operation  of  every  principle,  which 
they  and  we  may  concur  in  our  desire  to  promote  and  to  main- 
tain. It  is  true,  it  is  perfectly  true,  as  gentlemen  are  fond  of  ob- 
serving, that  Spain  is  a  country  of  prejudice  and  of  bigotry:  bigotry 
and  prejudice,  however,  not  without  their  use  in  such  a  contest  as 
that  m  which  they  are  engaged — ^prejudice  which  exalts  the  spirit 
of  patriotism  by  tfie  rooted  preference  for  their  own  manners  and 
institutions — and  bigotry,  which,  if  it  is  akin  to  intolerance  on 
one  side,  is  allied  to.  perseverance  on  the  other;  which,  however 
to  be  deprecated  as  an  active  principle,  is  of  powerful  operation 
in  inspiring  resistance,  and  sustaining  courage  under  oppression. 
I  am  not  sure  that,  balancing  the  good  and  evil  of  such  qualities^ 
I  would  strip  the  Spanish  nation  of  them,  in  their  present  cir- 
cumstances, if  I  could.  But  it  is  enough  for  my  argument  that  I 
could  not,  if  I  would.  And,  with  this  conviction,  nothing  can 
be  more  unreasonable  than  txf  make  it  matter  of  reproach  to  the 
British  Government,  that  they  have  not,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  were  aiding  the  Spaniards  in  a  strug^e  for  the  preservation 
of  the  mother  country,  been  able,  or  attempted,  to  engage  them 
to  revise  the  whole  system  of  their  colonial  polity,  ta  adopt  refor- 
mations and  improvements,  which,  if  they  had  been  disposed  tc 
adopt  them,  they  might  have  found  it  impossible  to  reconcile  tO' 
the  feelings  of  the  colonies,  and  equally  impossible  to  enforce 
against  those  feelings,  at  a  time  when  the  circumstances  of  the 
war  must  necessarily  have  loosened  the  ties  of  colonial  alleeiance. 

Advice,  however,  has  not  been  withheld,  nor  has  the  ^)anisb 
Government  shown  itself  unwilling  to  listen  to  the  advice  which 
has  been  offered  to  them,  for  extending  privileges  to  the  colonies^ 
and  uniting  them  closer  with  the  modier  country  by  community 
of  rights  and  of  interests.  To  promote  this  union  has  been  tfeM* 
object  of  our  policy.  Some,  I  know,  are  of  c^tnion,  that  we 
ought  rather  to  have  played  a  separate  game  with  the  colonies.. 
The  honourable  gentleman  who  spoke  last,  has  alluded  to  the  beiK 
efitSy  which  mi^t  be  derived  to  this  country  from  a  eoonexion 
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with  Spanish  Aaieiiea  idtogetfier  distinct  from  Spun.  I  hav« 
only  to  obseire,  that  in  my  opinion^  if  any  advantages  are  to  r»» 
suit  to  us  from  a  connexion  with  the  Spanish  trans-Atlantic  ^olo- 
Bies,  we  should  rather  wait  for  them  as  a  reversion^  as  the  reward 
of  the  success,  or  the  consolation  under  the  reverses  of  the  Eu- 
ropean struggle,  than  consider  them  as  a  temptation  to  the  prema« 
ture  abandonment  of  the  mother  country.  With  these  feelings 
deeply  impressed  upon  my  mind,  I  shall  never  consent  that  the 
hand  of  Great  Britain  should  be  laid,  in  untimely  interference^ 
for  the  sake  of  immediate  gain  upon  Spanish  America.  I  shall 
never  be  one  of  those,  who,  professing  the  warmest  wishes  for  the 
success  of  Spain,  would  aim  the  most  deadly  blow  at  her  exiaU 
ence,  by  robbing  her  of  those  foreign  dependencies,  now  more 
than  ever  necessary  to  enable  her  to  maintain  her  independence, 
by  prosecuting  to  a  successful  issue  the  mortal  contest  in  which 
Ae  is  engaged.  Still  less  will  I  consent  to  starve  the  Spmish 
cause,  for  Ae  sake  of  hastening  that  consummation  of  evil,  which, 
if  it  is  not  to  be  averted,  may  yet  be  delayed;  and  of  profiting  by 
the  rich  spoil,  which  we  may  gather  in  Spanish  America,  afW 
European  Spain  has  fallen.  I  cannot  brins  myself  to  contemplate 
the  fate  of  Spain,  as  our  inimitable  dramatic  poet  describes  one  of 
his  most  exquisitely  drawn  characters,  Shylock,  contemplating, 
the  fate  of  his  daughter,  who  had  fled  from  him  with  a  heap  of 
gold  and  jewels — ^while  he  is  lamenting  her  flight,  and  his  friends 
undertake  to  console  him  with  the  hope,  that  siter  all  she  mav  be 
still  alive,  he  presently  undeceives  them  as  to  the  real  cause  of  his 
wailing.  It  is  not  his  daughter,  but  his  treasure,  that  is  upper* 
most  in  his  thoughts.  ^  As  for  her,"  says  he,  ^  would  she  lay 
dead  at  my  feet,  with  the  jewels  in  her  ear;  would  she  were  cof* 
filled  at  my  feet,  so  that  my  ducats  were  in  her  coffin!'^  So  it  is 
that  the  honourable  gentleman  and  others  appear  to  think  of  Spain: 
they  think  of  the  money  that  die  has  cost  us;  they  think  of  the 
little  return  in  profit  that  she  has  made  to  us;  they  look  to  the  ad* 
vantages,  which  we  may  hope  to  inherit  after  her  struggle  is  well 
over;  and  they  are  disposed  rather  to  blame  the  obstinacy  of  that 
strugirle,  and  to  deplore  the  length  of  that  agony,  which  keeps  us 
out  of  our  expected  inheritance. 

And  yet.  Sir,  surely  the  coldest  heart,  the  most  calculating 
head,  cannot  but  be  warmed  and  exalted  by  such  a  spectacle  as 
Spain  afibrds  to  the  world!  There  can  surely  be  but  one  feeling 
in  this  House  with  regard  to  the  character  of  the  Spanish  cause: 
no  man  can  entertain  a  doubt  that  a  contest  of  such  a  description 
ought  to  succeed:  and,  if  in  spite  of  all  the  difficulties,  which  the 
Spaniards  have  had  to  encounter  (and  formidable  those  difficulties 
have  been,)  they  have  contended  with  unbroken  spirit,  though 
with  various  fortunes,  against  the  gigantic  power  of  France,  in  a 
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mannetf  and  for  ^  period,  to  fihune  bj  the  eomparifloa  the  effbrto 
of  almost  all  the  nations  of  the  continent,  I  must  again  ask,  why 
are  we  to  deq>air?  I  cannot  brinff  myself  yet  to  despair  of  the 
ultimate  success  of  Spain,  because  I  would  fain  believe  in  the  suc- 
cess of  any  people^  that  shall  act  upon  the  same  principle,  and 
persevere  with  the  same  courage,  in  so  righteous  a  cause;  because 
I  would  not  despair  of  ourselves  under  aimil^  circumstances. 

If  the  enemy  should  pass  those  outworks,  which  the  line  ol 
policy  recommended  by  the  honourable  gentleman  opposite  (Mr« 
Whitbread,)  would  level:  if  ever  we  rtmllhave  to  contend  against 
Aat  enemy  on  British  ground,  I  trus^that  our  resistance  will  be 
signal,  and  his  defeat  certain:  but  I  doubt  how  far  we  can  expect 
to  exceed  the  example  which  is  set  to  us  by  the  Spaniards.  In 
prowess  in^the  field,  no  doubt  we  shall,  and  must  exceed  th^m, 
because  that  dq>ends  upon  a  variety  of  circumstances  and  advan-* 
tages,  which  the  Spanish  nation  did  not  possess;  not  on  valour 
only,  l)ut  on  skill-— on  discipline  in  the  soldier-— on  science  and 
experience  in  the  officer — and,  above  all,  upon  an  efficient  Gov- 
ernment to  organize  the  establishments,  to  provide  for  the  accom^ 
Biodation,  and  to  direct  the  movements  of  the  various,  masses  of 
individuals  that  compose  an  army.  In  these  particulars,  unques- 
tionably we  shall  have  gi^eatly  the  advantage  of  the  Spaniards^ 
but  in  other  qualities,  not  less  essentially  necessary  for  msuntain- 
ing  a  defensive  struggle — ^in  firmness  under  defeat — ^in.  content- 
ment under  privations — in  patience  and  long  sufiering,  we  may 
equal,  but  |  doubt,  if  we  can  go  beyond  them. 

Let  any  gentleman  who  hears  me,  ask  his  own  mind,  and  ask 
impartially  whether  he  can  answer  for  the  town  or  city  near  which  ' 
he  lives,  that  if  attacked  in  the  same  way,  it  would  rival  in  ita 
defence  the  heroic  perseverence  of  Saragossa  or  Gerona?  If  any 
man,  who  confides  (as  I  trust  every  man  does)  in  the  ability  or 
this  country  to  defend  itself  against  any  force  of  the  enemy,  yet 
hesitates  how  far  he  can  answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative^ 
that  man  has  no  right  to  despair  of  the  eventual  triumph  of  Spain. 

The  contest  is  not  at  an  end.  The  French,  it  cannot  be  denied^ 
have  gained  very  oonsideraUe  advantages,  and  the  Spaniards  have 
on  the  other  hand  suffered  most  severely.  But  the  f(Mrtress  of  Ca- 
diz, containing  the  principal  arsenal  and  the  principal  naval  means 
of  Spain,  and  garrisoned  in  part  by  British  troops,  detains  before 
k  a  large  portion  of  the  French  army;  no  impression  of  a  serious 
nature  has  been  made  upon  the  defences  of  that  important  places 
every  day  brings  fresh  accounts  of  the  unabated  enthusiasm  dis- 
l^ayed  by  the  population  of  the  various  jMrovinces*;  the  French 
troops  are  harassed  in  their  movements,  and  straitened  in  theie 
quarters,  by  the  desultory  activity  of  the  Spanish  peasants;  their 
supplies  cut  off,  and  their  communications  intercepted:  place  all 
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these  things  b^re  your  eyes,  and  then  svjf,  if  it  be  at  sudi  a 
time,  and  under  such  circumstanoesy  that  we  are  to  withdraw  001^ 
•elves  firom  the  support  of  Spain,  and  to  leave  the  Peninsula  to 
the  mercy  of  its  ruthless  oppressors? 

I  have  said  that  there  is  a  British  garrison  in  Cadis.  I  admit 
to  the  honourable  gentlemen  that  some  jealousy  has  been  mani* 
fested  by  the  Spanish  Government  upon  this  subject  I  must, 
however,  in  this  respect,  do  justice  to  the  Spanish  Gknremment 
It  is  true,  that  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  press  earnestly  for  the  ad- 
mittance of  a  British  force  into  Cadiz,  after  the  fadlure  of  the  first 
campaign,  and  to  make  thai  admittance  the  9ine  qua  nan  condi* 
tion  of  ever  again  sending  British  troops  into  Spain.  It  is  equal* 
ly  true,  that  the  Spanish  Government  would  not  at  that  time  con- 
sent to  receive  them.  But  it  is  no  less  true,  that  in  i&ch  refiisal^ 
and  in  the  explanation  given  of  the  cause  of  it,  I  did  not  find  any 
just  ground  for  supposing  that  it  had  proceeded  from  distrust  in 
the  British  Government  A  Government,  depending  for.  its  ex-* 
istence,  and  certainly  for  its  authority,  wholly  upon  public  opinion^ 
and  aware  of  the  jealousy,  (for  some  jealousy  of  us  did  most  cer^ 
tainly  prevail  amongst  the  pec^le  of  Spain,)  with  which  the  na-^ 
tion  might  view  the  introduction,  at  that  critical  period,  bf  foreign 
troops  into  one  of  their  most  important  naval  stations,  midbt  feid 
itself  obliged  to  decline  opening  the  gates  of  Cadis  to  a  Britidi 
corps,  until  an  adequate  and  obvious  necessity  for  that  measure 
had  arisen.  But  although  the  admittance  of  our  troops  was  in 
the  first  instance  refused  on  these  grounds,  I  never  h^d  a  doubt, 
but  that  they  would  be  received  whenever  the  necessity  became 
obvious.  The  period  of  necessity  has  since  arrived,  and  the 
event  has  most  fully  justified  my  expectation.  Cadiz  is  now  oc- 
cupied by  British  conjointly  with  Spanish  troops:  the  pledse  of 
tW  alliance  by  which  Spain  may  yet  be  rescued  and  saved.  Whilst 
Cadiz  is  safe,  Spain  is  not  lost;  and  while  all  is  not  yet  lost,  all  is 
ultimately  retrievable. 

The  French  army  has  achieved  and  may  continue  to  achieve 
the  conquest  of  province  after  province;  but  it  has  not  been,  and 
will  not  be  able  to  maintain  such  conquests  in  a  country,  where 
the  influence  of  the  conqueror  does  not  extend  beyond  the  limits 
of  his  military  posts!  where  authority  is  confined  within  the  for- 
tresses which  he  garrisons,  or  the  cantonments  which  he  occupies; 
where  all  that  is  behind  him,  and  before  him,  and  around  him,  is 
sullen  discontent,  and  meditated  vengeance — unconquerable  re* 
sistance,  and  inextinguishable  hate. 

And  if  the  Spaniards  have  their  sufierings  to  endure,  at  what 
price  do  the  French  carry  on  this  war?  At  a  price  which  no 
former  war  with  the  other  Powers  of  Europe  has  ever  cost  them. 
The  honourable  gentleman  indeed,  has  lamented,  that  we  should 
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be  pnrties,  »m  he  expressed  lifanself^  to  the  system  of  warfare  pur 
sued  by  Ae  Spaniards,  which  he  describes  as  transgressing  the 
limits  of  legitimate  hostility.  I  would  entreat  the  House  to  c<m* 
trast  that  sentiment  with  what  fell  from  the  same  honourable  gen- 
tleman in  a  former  ddbate,  when  another  honourable  member  de- 
tailed to  the  House  the  abominable  atrocities  committed  by  the 
French  on  their  approach  to  the  Irie  of  Leon.  On  that  occasion 
tbe  hoaour4ble  gentleman  affected  to  discredit  the  statement  of 
crimes  so  shocking  in  the  recital,  and  warmly  deprecated  the  in- 
troduction of  endi  horrible  details  into  the  discussions  in  this 
Hoirae,  lest  their  circulation  should  have  the  effect  of  substituting 
wieked  enormities  of  that  description  for  the  more  humane  spirit 
of  generous  warfiure!  Generous  warfare!  Good  God!  the  gener- 
ous warfare  begun  by  Buonaparte  against  unoffending  Spain!  the 
generosity  of  him,— the  outrageous  violator  of  every  sacred  obli- 
gation, the  bloody  and  unfeeling  destroyer  of  the  rights  of  sove- 
reigns, and  the  independence  of  nations!  Far  am  I,  as  far  as  any 
man,  from  justifying  the  commission,  under  any  circumstances, 
<d  excesses,  which  deform  the  character,  and  brutalise  the  feelings 
of  man.  But  the  crime  and  the  Shame  are  in  the  original  perpe- 
trator. There  are  insults  and  injuries,  which  to  hav€  endured  at 
the  hand  of  an  oppressor,  degrades  a  man  in  his  own  esteem,  and 
forces  him  to  recover  his  level  by  a  signal  and  terrible  revenge. 
Such  are  the  inflictions,  which  the  French  armies  have  poured 
'  out  upon  liie  Spaniards.  If  ever  acts  of  ferocious  retaliation 
might  admit  of  extenuation,  it  is  in  such  a  cause,  and  upon  such 
provocation  as  they  have  received,  from  an  enemy  unrestrained 
in  his  career  of  ambition  and  blood,  by  any  law  human  or  divine. 

Such  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  justification  of  the  Spaniards 
Tims  they  defend  and  avenge  their  invaded  country — ^tiieir  pil* 
laged  and  desolated  homes — ^their  murdered  parents — their  vio- 
lated wives  and  daughters — and  who  shall  say,  that  such  ven- 
geance is  not  justified  in  the  eyes  of  Grod  and  man?  Who  shall 
pretend  tiiat  the  assailant  of  unoffending  and  defenceless  inno- 
cence is  privileged  from  resistance  or  retcuiation;  that  the  invader 
has  a  right  to  make  his  inroad  when  he  thinks  fit,  to  commit 
what  excesses  he  pleases; — ^but  that  he  is  only  to  be  met  in  the 
listed  field  and  by  regular  battalions — that  the  cottage  or  the  altar 
are  to  be  defended  or  avenged  only  by  an  enrolled  soldiery;  that 
the  peaceful  population  of  a  country  must  be  passive  under  every 
species  of  outrage  and  of  wroiig? 

That  our  army  has  had  any  share  in  committing  or  countenanc- 
ing such  excesses  is  not  pretended,  and  would  not  admit  of  ex- 
cuse. Our  business  witii  the  enemy  is  in  the  field.  But  that  I 
should,  therefore,  whine  over  his  sufferings  and  his  losses — ^that  I 
should  deny  or  disguise  the  satisfaction  which  I  derive  from  the 
20  H* 
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eonsideration  that  every  French  Boldier,  who  faUa  a  aaerifiee  to 
Spanish  vengeance^  is  one  oppressor  the  less,  for  the  rest  of  the 
nations  of  the  world — ^would  be  a  hypocrisy^  which  I  disdain. 
Long  may  the  struggle  be!  And  be  its  coui^se  as  d^thful  to  the 
French  armies  as  heretofore!  One  French  army  has  already  been 
worn  down  and  destroyed  in  Spain:  and  I  know  no  precept  of 
humanity  that  forbids  me  to  exult  in  the  prospect  of  a  similar  fate 
awaiting  those  who  are  now  the  instruments  of  tyranny  and 
violence* 

War  is  unavoidably  attended  with  calamities,  as  well  as  with 
alories.  Its  glories  are  sullied  and  darkened  by  its  calamities: 
Its  calamities  redeemed-— or  in  part  redeemed — by  its  dories. 
But  if  we  accustom  ourselves  to  look  only  at  one  side  of  we  pic- 
ture in  the  case  of  an  enemy,  and  at  the  other  in  our  own; — ^at  all 
that  is  gloomy  on  one  part,  and  all  that  is  brilliant  on  the  other — 
if  we  count  for  the  enemy  all  that  he  gains,  and  all  that  we  lose 
•^— but  for  ourselves  only  our  positive  gaina,  without  admitting 
into  the  account  the  losses  of  the  enemy:  against  such  a  mode  of 
<ralculatine  results,  no  spirit  can  long  stand  unimpaired: — ^we  go 
1o  the  field  already  half  subdued:  we  may  entitle  ourselves  to 
comipendation  for  the  fineness  of  our  sympathies;  but  we  are  ut- 
terly unfitted  for  continuing  the  contest 

I  fear  that  I  may  have  detained  the  House  to  an  unpardonable 
length  upon  the  subject  of  Spain;  though  I  feel  it  even  now  diffi- 
cult to  tear  myself  from  it  I  hope,  however,  that' my  excuse 
for  having  dwelt  upon  it  so  long  may  be  found  in  the  share  which 
1  personally  had  in  the  counsels  and  measures  of  this  Gov- 
ernment at  the  commencement  of  the  Spanish  struggle,  and  in 
tiie  desire,  which  I  naturally  feel,  that  these  counsels  and  mea- 
sures should  be  distinctly  and  fairly  understood;  but,  above  all, 
in  my  earnest  zeal  for  the  success  of  our  allies,  and  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  our  effective  support  of  a  cause  involving  as  much 
oui  interests  as  our  glory. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  follow  the  honourable  gentleman  bri^y 
into  one  or  two  of  the  other  topic8,'to  which  he  has  alluded.  As 
to  the  statements  made  by  the  honourable  gentleman  with  i^peet 
to  Sicily;  to  the  disaffection  of  its  inhabitants;  to  the  probable 
change  in  the  policy  of  the  Sicilian  Government,  and  the  conse- 
quent critical  situation  of  the  British  army  in  that  island,  I  shall 
only  assort,  as  an  individual  (having  no  official  knowledge  to  sup- 
port my  assertion,)  that  I  believe  his  opinions  and  his  apprehen- 
sions to  be  unfounded.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  corres- 
rnaence  open  between  Buonaparte  and  the  Queen  of  Naples, 
have  not  seen  the  letter  to  which  the  honourable  gendeman 
refers,  but  from  the  description  of  it,  I  should  doubt  if  it  be 
genuine. 
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As  to  the  efieet  of  the  Austrian  marriage  upon  the  polities  of 
the  court  of  Palermo,  I  cannot  oblige  the  honourable  gentleman 
to  forego  his  conjecture,  though  I  do  not  agree  with  him  in  it  I 
will  omy  say  by  the  way,  that  I  am  glad  to  miss,  in  the  honourable 
gentleman's  speech  of  to-night,  the  epithet  of  "yfe&r,''  which  be 
applied  on  a  former  night  to  this  inauq)icioi|s  alliance.  The 
painter  of  old,  when  he  drew  the  picture  of  the  sacrifice  of 
Iphigenia,  despairing  to  express  the  workings  of  anguish  and 
ahame  in  the  countenance  of  the  father,  by  whom  she  was  sacri* 
ficed,  hid  Agamemnon's  face  in  his  robe;  so  would  I  have  the 
honourable  gentleman  deal  on  this  occasion  with  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  and,  at  least,  not  insult  his  paternal  feelings  by  ascribing 
to  them  the  character  of  "  felicity/' 

But  whateyer  may  be  the  soundness  of  the  honourable  gentle- 
man's speculations  in  respect  to  the  ultimate  policy  and  conduct, 
of  the  court  of  Sicily,  I  am  not  prepared  to  recommend  the  antii* 
cipation  of  treachery:  I  cannot  agree,  therefore,  with  the  honour- 
able gentleman  to  withhold  the  vote  of  Credit,  unless  part  (^  it 
should  be  expended  in  defeating  the  deigns  of  the  enemy  upon 
Sicily,  and  keeping  him  out  of  possession  of  it  too  long.  I  am 
still  less  prepared  (even  if  that  were  a  cheap  expedient)  to  seiae 
on  Sicily  for  ourselves. 

From  Sicily— declaring,  that  in  Europe  he  sees  nothing  to  re- 

auire  or  justify  so  large  a  Vote  of  Credit — ^the  honourable  gen- 
ieman  passes  to  America,  and  specifically  objects  to  the  Vote  of 
Credit,  on  the  ground,  that  a  war  with  the  United  States  is  no 
longer  probable.  I  hope  and  trust  it  is  not  The  recent  proceed- 
ings of  Congress  have  effected  so  much  oif  what  it  was  the  anxious 
wish  of  the  Government,  of  which  I  was  a  member,  to  attain, 
that  I  trust  all  our  differences  with  America  may  be  speedily 
adjusted.  In  truth  I  had  never  much  doubt  upon  my  mind,  that 
America,  if  left  to  her  own  policy,  and  to  the  effect  of  those  dis- 
cussions which  would  take  place  in  her  own  legislatures,  general 
and  provincial,  would  at  no  distant  period  arrive  at  that  point,  at 
which  by  the  late  act  of  Congress,  she  appears  to  have  arrived. 
No  man  is  more  anxious  than  I  am  for  an  amicable  accommodation 
with  that  Power.  But  I  trust,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  change 
in  the  policy  of  the  United  States  has  not  been  effected  by  any 
improper  concessions  on  our  part;  a  circumstance,  which  I  can 
fully  disclaim,  during  the  period  that  I  remained  in  office*  I 
should  rather  hope,  mat  it  has  been  the  consequence  of  a  deter* 
mined  adherence  to  that  system,  which  has  been  so  often  declaimr 
ed  against  in  this  House,  but  which  has  proved  as  clearly  benefi- 
cial to  the  commercial  int^^sts,  as  it  has  been  consistent  with  the 
political  dignity  of  this  nation. 
The  honourable  gentleman  has  introduced  into  this  part  of  .the 
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diseiMsion  a  reference  to  the  instructions  given  to  our  Minister  to^ 
(be  United  States  (Mr.  Erskine,)  upon  which  it  was  not  my  wish" 
to  have  touched^  if  the  honourable  gentleman  had  not  forced  me 
to  do  so,  because  I  cannot  touch  upon  it  without  speakins  unfa* 
Tourably  of  the  conduct  of  a  gentleman  towards  whom  1  enter- 
tain no  feeling  of  hostility  whatever.  But,  as  the  honourable 
gentleman  has  thought  proper  again  to  advert  to  the  subject,  I 
am  compelled,  in  joiy  own  defence,  again  to  assert,  as  I  have  re- 
peatedly before  asserted,  that  Mr.  Erskine,  in  the  arrangement 
which  he  concluded  with  the  American  Government,  did  violate 
both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  instructions  under  which  he 
acted.  That  he  violated  the  letter  of  his  instructions,  is  admitted 
by  every  body — by  the  honourable  gentleman  himself.  Mr.  Er- 
skine was  expressly  directed  to  do  certain  things,  which  he  did 
not  do.  But  it  was  not,  as  the  honourable  gentleman  insinuates, 
a  mere  formal  error — a  merely  literal  mistake.  Mr.  Erskine 
violated  the  spirit  of  his  instructions,  because,  being  authorized 
to  concede  certain  points  to  the  American  Government,  in  con- 
sideration only  of  concessions  to  be  by  them  reciprocally  and 
simultaneously  made,  he  did  that  absolutely,  which  he  was  in- 
structed to  do  only  conditionally,  and  thereby  lowered  the  tone 
and  just  pretensions  of  his  country.  I  am  still  ready,  as  I  ever 
have  been,  to  go  into  the  full  discussion  of  this  question,  when- 
ever the  honourable  gentleman  may  think  proper;  but  unless  he 
should  advert  to  it  again  I  shall  now  take  a  final  leave  of  ity  and 
never  again  revive  it 

Sir,  I  have  now  only  to  add,  with  respect  to  the  Bill  before 
the  House,  that  it  is  not  because  I  think  that  a  war  is  to  be  ap- 
prehended with  America,  or  that  a  question  may  arise  as  to  the 
abandonment  or  seizure  of  the  island  of  Sicily,  that  I  assent  to 
the  Vote  of  Credit;  but  because  I  wish  to  enable  His  Majesty's 
Ministers  to  aid  to  the  utmost  extent  to  maintain  to  the  last  ex 
tremity  the  contest  in  Portugal  and  Spain,  and  also  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  any  opportunities  which  may  arise  from  the  annoy- 
ance of  the  enemy,  and  for  which,  without  a  Vote  of  Credit,  they 
might  be  unprovided.  For  the  application  of  the  means,  which  this 
Vote  entrusts  to  them,  the  Ministers  are  responsible.  And  I  can 
assure  the  honourable  gentleman,  that,  if  he  and  his  friends  had 
now  the  conduct  of  the  Government,  for  the  same  purposes,  and 
under  the  like  resposibility,  J  should  not  be  disposed  to  withhold 
from  them  that  degree  of  confidence  (whatever  it  be)  which  this 
Vote  may  be  construed  to  imply. 

After  some  disouiMOQ,  tfat  Bill  was  read  a  tkiid  time  and 
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ON  THE  REPORT  OF  THE  BULLION 
"COMMITTEE. 

MAY,  8tb,  161L 

Mb;  HoBiiKR,  18  Chainnan  of  the  BollioQ  Committee,  moved  the  fbUowing 
RefolutioQs: — 

Pirat — ^That  the  only  money  which  can  he  legally  tendered  in  Great  Britahi, 
&r  any  eom  above  twelve-pence  in  the  whole,  is  made  either  of  gold  or  silver; 
aad  thai  the  weight,  standard,  and  denomination,  at  which  any  such  nxMiey  it 
aatborized  to  pass  current,  is  fixed,  under  His  Majesty's  prerogative,  according 
to  law. 

Second.— That  since  the  forty-third  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
the  Indentures  of  His  Majes^'s  Mint  have  uniformly  directed  that  ail  silver 
med  for  coin  should  consist  of  eleven  ounces  two  pennyweights  of  fine  silver, 
and  eighteen  pennyweights  of  alloy  in  each  pound  troy;  and  that  the  said 
pound  troy  should  lie  divided  into  sixty-two  shillings,  or  into  other  coins  in  that 
proportion. 

Thhrd. — ^That  since  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  Sec- 
ond, the  Indentures  of  His  Majestjrs  Mint  have  uniformly  du^cted,  that  all 
gold  used  for  coin,  should  consist  of  eleven  ounces  of  pure  gM  and  one  ounce 
or  alloy  in  each  pound  troy;  and  that  the  said  |)ound  tro]^  should  be  divided  and 
coined  into  forty-four  guineas  and  one  half  guinea,  or  into  other  coins  in  that 
proportion. 

FourUL^That  by  a  proclamation  of  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  King 
George  the  First,  it  was  ordered  and  directed,  that  guineas  and  the  severu 
other  gold  coins  therein  named,  should  be  current  at  Uie  rates  and  values  then 
set  upon  them ;  viz.  The  guinea  at  the  rate  of  twenty-one  shillings,  and  other 
|;old  coins  in  the  same  proportion :  thereby  establishing,  that  the  gold  and  silver 
coins  of  the  realm  shoulci  be  a  legal  tender  in  all  money  payments,  and  a 
standard  measure  for  ascertaining  the  value  of  all  contracts  for  the  payment  d 
money  in  the  relative  prooortion  of  l^ri^A  pounds  weight  of  sterling  silver  to 
one  pound  of  sterling  gold. 

Fifth. — That  by  a  statute  of  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  His  present 
Majesty,  subsequently  revived  and  made  perpetual  by  a  statute  of  the  thirty- 
ninth  year  of  his  reign,  it  is  enacted,  that  no  tender  in  payment  of  money  made 
in  the  silver  coin  of  this  realm,  of  any  sum  exceeding  the  sum  of  twenty-five 
Qounds  at  any  one  time,  shall  be  reputed  in  law,  or  allowed  to  be  a  legal  ten- 
der, within  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  for  more  than,  according  to  its  value  by 
weight,  after  the  rate  of  5t.  2d.  for  each  ounce  of  silver. 

Sixth. — ^That  by  a  proclamation  of  the  sixteenth  year  of  the  reigujiof  His 
present  Maiesty,  confirmed  by  several  subseqc^ut  Proclamations,  it  was  ordered 
and  directed,  that  if  the  weight  of  any  guinea  shall  be  less  than  dve  penny- 
weights eight  grains,  such  guinea  shall  cease  to  be  a  legal  tender  for  the  pay- 
ment of  any  money  within  Great  Britain  or  Ireland;  and  so  in  the  same  pro- 
portiDB  for  any  cthier  gold  coin. 

Seventh. — ^That  ai£er  these  laws  (which  constitute  the  established  pcdicy 
of  this  realm  in  r^rd  to  money,)  no  contract  or  undertaking  for  the  payment 
of  money,  stipulate  to  be  paid  in  pounds  sterling,  or  in  good  and  lawful  money 
of  Great  Britain,  can  be  legally  satisfied  and  discharged  in  mid  com,  unless  the 

'  I  tandiKid  ihail  we^  in  the  proportiQii  of  }f  parti  m  five  penny  w«ightt 
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eight  gnltm  of  standtrd  |old  for  each  pound  sterlnig,  specified  ih  Ibe  eud  oon- 
tnct;  nor  in  nlyer  coin,  lor  a  stun  exceeding  twenty-five  pounda,  anleaa  aucfa 
coin  shall  weigh  in  the  proportion  of  ||  of  a  pound  troy  of  standard  alver  for 
each  pound  sterling  specified  in  the  contract 

Eighth. — ^That  the  promissory  notes  of  the  Bonk  of  England  are  stipalations 
to  pay,  on  demand,  the  sum  in  pounds  sterling,  respectively  specified  in  each 
of  the  said  notes. 

Ninth.— That  when  it  was  enacted  by  the  authority  of  Parliament,  that  the 
paj^ment  of  the  prommissory  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England,  in  cash,  should  for 
a  time  be  suspended,  it  was  not  the  intention  of  Parliament  that  any  alteration 
whatsoever  should  take  place  in  the  value  of  such  promissory  notea 

Tenth. — ^That  it  appears,  that  the  actual  value  or  the  promissory  notes  of  the 
Bank  of  England  (measuring  such  value  by  weight  of  standard  gold  and  silver 
as  aforesakl)  has  been,  for  a  considerable  period  of  time,  and  stiU  is,  considera- 
bly less  than  what  is  established  by  the  laws  of  the  realm  to  be  the  legal  ten- 
der in  payment  of  any  money  contract  or  stipulation. 

Eleventh. — That  the  foil  which  has  thus  taken  place  in  the  value  of  the 
promissory  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  in  that  of  the  country  bank  pi^ 
per  which  is  exchangeable  for  it,  has  been  occasioned  by  too  abundant  issue  of 
paper  currency,  both  by  the  Bank  of  England,  and  by  the  country  banks;  and 
that  this  excess  has  originated,  from  the  want  of  that  check  and  control  on  the . 
issues  of  the  Bank  of  England,  which  existed  before  the  suspension  of  cash 
payments. 

Twelfth.— That  it  appears  that  the  exchanges  with  foreign  parts  have  for  a 
considerable  period  of  time  been  unfavourable  to  this  country,  in  an  extraordir 
nary  degree. 

Thirteenth. — ^That,  although  the  adyerse  circumstances  of  our  trade,  togeth- 
er with  the  large  amount  of  our  military  expenditure  abroad,  may  have  con- 
tributed to  render  oui^  exchanjges  with  the  continent  of  Europe  unfavourable; 
yet  the  extraordinary  degree,  in  which  the  exchanges  have  been  depressed  for 
•0  long  a  period,  has  been  in  a  eresX  measure  occasioned  by  the  depreciation 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  relative  value  of  the  currency  of  this  country,  as 
compared  with  the  money  of  foreign  countries. . 

Fourteenth. — ^That  during:  the  continuance  of  the  suspension  of  cadi  pay- 
ments, it  is  the  duty  of  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  England,  to  advert  to  the 
state  of  the  Foreign  Exchanges,  as  well  as  to  the  price  of  bullion,  with  a  view 
to  regulate  the  amount  of  their  issues. 

Fifleenth. — ^That  the  only  certain  and  adequate  security  to  be  provided, 
•gainst  an  excess  of  paper  currency,  and  for  maintaining  the  relative  value  of 
the  circulating  medium  of  the  realm,  is  the  legal  convertibility,  upon  demand* 
of  all  paper  currency  into  lawful  coin  of  the  realm. 

Sixteenth. — ^That  in  order  to  revert  gradually  to  this  security,  and  to  enforce 
meanwhile  a  due  limitation  of  the  paper  of  the  Bank  of  England,  as  well  as  of 
all  the  odier  bank  paper  of  the  country ,  it  is  expedient  to  amend  the  act  which 
•nspends  the  cash  payments  of  the  Bank,  by  altering  the  time,  till  which  the 
suspension  shall  continue,  &om  six  months  after  the  ratification  of  a  definitive 
treaty  of  peace,  to  that  of  two  years  from  the  present  time. 


Mk.  Canning. — ^After  the  ample  discuflsion  which  this  quefltkm 
has  undergone,  I  rise.  Sir,  not  in  the  presumption  that  I  am  able' 
to  add  any  thine  to  the  information  which  the  Committee  has  al- 
ready received  from  gentlemen  the  best  qualified  by  iheir  talents 
and  their  acquirements,  by  their  professional  pursuits  and  their 
•ffieial  situations,  to  throw  light  upon  the  subject  in  all  itiprind 
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pies  $LttA  detaite;  hat  simply  for  dte  purpose  of  stating  Hie  grounds 
of  my  own  rote  upon  the  several  propositions  which  are  submit- 
ted to  our  consideration. 

In  dischai^ng  this  duty— a  duty  which  I  feel  to  be  incumbent 
upon  me  as  a  Member  of  Parliament — ^I  beg  to  be  considered  as 
iqpeaking  in  that  character  only;  as  delivering  freely  and  honestly, 
ar  sincere  and  unbiassed  opinion,  upon  a  question  so  important, 
that  I  did  not  think  mjrself  at  liberty  to  let  it  pass  without  form- 
ing, to  the  best  of  my  judgment,  some  opinion  upon  it;  as  neither 
adopting  nor  countenancing  the  prejudices  of  any  set  of  men 
whatever;  as  neither  the  advocate  nor  the  antagonist  of  the  Bul« 
lion  Committee;  neither  the  advocate  nor  the  antagonist  of  the 
Bank. 

With  respect  to  both  those  bodies,  I  firmly  believe,  that  they 
have,  each  according  to  their  measure,  performed  conscientiously 
a  very  difficult  duty. 

'  Of  the  Bank  it  is  always  to  be  remembered,  that  the  condition 
ia  which  they  have  found  themselves  has  been  none  of  their  own 
seeking;  that  the  original  restriction,  in  1797,  was  imposed  upon 
them  by  Parliament,  upon  their  own  blowing  indeed  of  their  dif- 
.  ficulties — difficulties,  however,  arising  out  of  circumstances  over 
which  the  Bank  had  no  control;  and  that  the  restriction  was  re- 
newed after  they  had  declared  their  readiness  to  resume  their 
payments  in  cash.  Of  the  necessity  of  the  first  restriction  I  have 
no  doubt:  of  the  policy  of  the  terms  upon  which  it  was  last  re- 
newed, I  certainly  entertain  great  doubts;  but  the  error  of  that 
,  policy,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  is  not  justly  to  be  visited  on 
the  Bank.  Placed,  as  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  have  been  by 
the  effect  of  that  last  renewal,  and  by  the  events  which  have  since 
occurred,  in  a  situation  perfectly  novel;  having — from  the  mere- 
managers  of  the  affidrs  of  a  great  money  corporation,^ — become,  by 
the  force  of  circumstances,  the  sole  issuers  and  regulators  of  the 
whole  currency  of  the  country; — it  is  surely  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that,  in  such  a  situation,  they  may  have  found  the  maxims  of  their 
original  and  habitual  occupation  either  inapplicable  to  their  new 
and  enlarged  sphere  for  action,  or  insufficient  for  it;  and  may  have 
committed  mistakes  in  the  exercise  of  one  of  the  highest  prerog- 
atives of  the  Sovereign,  which  they  would  easily  have  avoided  in 
conducting  the  concerns  of  their  constituents.  If  they  have  fall- 
en into  such  errors,  I  am  not  inclined  to  blame  them.  I  would 
correct  the  errors,  but  without  imputation  on  the  men. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  must  as  fairly  confess  that  I  think  the 
Bullion  Committee  has  been  hardly  dealt  with  in  the  couirse  of 
these  discussions.  A  stranger  who  had  derived  his  only  knowl- 
edge of  the  case  from  the  debates  of  the  two  last  nights,  would 
almost  have  been  led  to  imagine  that  the  Bullion  Committee  was 
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mmB  strittge  and  8e]f*erectod  power,  wboUj  Astrinsic  to  tfa»  Mti 
•titatkm)  md  indqienddnt  of  the  control  of  this  Houae;  who, 
without  commission,  and  without  provocation,  had  thought  fit  to 
intermeddle  in  the  affairs  of  the  Government  and  of  the  Bank, 
and  to  attempt  the  subversion  of  a  system  not  only  eminently 
beneficial,  but  confessedly  without  fault,  without  mischief,  and 
without  danijer;  a  system  with  which  all  the  world  was  perfectly 
satisfied  in  ul  its  parts,  until  this  officious  Ck)mmittee  thought  fit 
to  disturb  the  general  satisfaction.  But  what  is  the  true  hiJBtory 
of  this  proeeedmg?  A  Committee  was  appointed  last  year  by  the 
House  of  Commons  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  high  price 
of  gold  bullion,  and  into  the  state  of  the  foreign  exchanges  and 
of  Sie  currency  of  the  country.  They  took  these  subjects  into 
&eir  consideration:  ihey  brought  to  that  consideration  talents  and 
information  such  as  have  rarely  been  collected  together  in  anj 
one  Committee  of  this  House;  and  they  bestowed  upon  it  (that 

E raise  no  man  denies  to  the  Committee)  unremitted  diligence  and 
Lbour.  The  result  of  their  investigations  they  submitted  to  the 
House,  according  to  its  injunction  and  to  their  duty.  And  be^ 
cause  that  result  was  to  some  persons  unexpected,  and  is  to  others 
unpalatable,  are  we  therefore  justified  in  turning  round  upon  the 
Committee  of  our  own  appointment,  and  rebuking  them  for  the 
execution  of  the  task  which  we  had  imposed  upon  them  ?— *What 
would  we  have  had  them  do  ?  refuse  the  task  allotted  to  them  bj 
the  House? — or  decline  to  render  an  account  of  the  inquiries 
which  we  had  ordered  them  to  institute  ? — Or  would  we  have  had 
them  fashion  their  Report,  in  spite  of  their  own  conviction,  to  the  « 
creed  or  the  convenience  of  aay  persons  or  party,  and  recom- 
mend only  whatever  might  b^t  flatter  our  prejudices  and  justify 
our  inaction  ? 

If  such  were  our  wish,  why  was  the  Committee  named  i  Why 
was  not  the  proposal  for  its  appointment  rejected,  or  at  least  op- 
posed? I  was  in  the  House  on  the  day  when  it  was  proposed; 
and,  so  far  as  I  recollect,  not  a  single  yoice  was  raised  against  it 
If  the  subject  did  not  require  investigation,  it  was  idle,  and  not 
only  idle,  but  mischievous,  to  set  the  investigation  on  foot  If  it 
was  apprehended  that  the  possible  or  probable  result  might  be 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  country,  then  was  the  time  to 
stop.  It  would  then  have  been  perfectly  easy  to  do  so.  A  sin- 
gle word,  the  intimation  of  a  doubt  from  any  quarter  of  the 
House,  might,  at  that  moment,  have  checked  the  proceeding.  Bat 
to  institute  an  inquiry  upon  a  matter  of  great  difficulty,  with  a 
pre-determination  to  come  to  but  one  conclusion,  is  neidier  very 
creditable  to  those  who  appoint,  nor  very  just  to  those  who  are 
^pointed  the  conductors  of  it 

Althouj^h  I  do  not  go  with  the  Committee  (as  I  shall  presently 
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Imr^  oeearion  to  eacplain)  to  the  length  of  tbdr  pnuitieftl  oonebi* 
mom;  and  although  Ae  details  of  this  intricate  and  perplexing  mh^ 
jeet  are  as  little  agreeable  to  my  taste,  or  habits,  as  to^  those  of  any 

Crson  in  the  Hou8e;-^though  I  would  as  gladly  as  any  body 
ye  tomed  aside  from  the  task  of  examining  the  reasonings  and 
deductions  of  the  report;  yet  I  cannot  in  justice  throw  upon  the 
members  of  the  Committee  the  blame  oi  those  inconveniences 
which  ure  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  subject  referred  to  their 
inquiry.  However  much  I  may  dislike  the. unpleasant  truths 
which  are  told  in  the  Report,  I  do  not  think  myself  warranted  to 
transfer  that  dislike  to  those  whose  duty  it  has  been  to  tdl  them. 

The  Ckmimittee,  then,  I  say,  have  only  done  their  duty.  Nor 
can  we  avoid  the  perfoitnance  of  the  duty  which  now  devolves 
Upon  ourselves.  Distasteful  as  the  matter  may  be,  it  is  before  us, 
and  we  must  dispose  of  it 

I  do  not  share  in  the  a{^prehensions  of  those  persons  who  pre* 
diet  danger  and  mischief  from  this  discussion.  I  have  seldom 
known  an  instance  in  which  more  good  than  evil  has  not  arisen 
out  of  parliamentary  discussion  of  subjects,  however  delicate, 
upon  which  the  pubUc  mind  had  been  previously  agitated  and  di* 
vided. 

As  little  do  I  agree  with  those  who  think  that  the  discussion  must 
necessarily  be  buren  and  useless.  Even  if  it  should  not  termin* 
ate  (as  probably  it  may  not)  in  the  adoption  of  the  practical 
remedy  suggested  by  the  Committee,  or  in  the  suj^stion  of  any 
other  in  its  room,  I  do  not  think  that  the  time  and  the  trouble  of 
the  House  will  therefore  have  been  entirely  thrown  away.  The 
discussion  which  has  already  taken  place  out  of  doors,  renders 
some  decision  of  this  House  necessary.  In  the  course  of  that 
discussion,  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  whole  money  qrs- 
tem  have  been  disputed  and  denied  ;-^l  that  had  long  been  con<^ 
sidered  as  fixed  and  determinate  in  them  has  been  shaken,  or  at 
leMt  attempted  to  be  shaken: — a  mischief  more  serious  than  even 
that  which  the  Committee  has  proposed  to  cure;  and  one  to  which 
a  cure  may  be  (and  ought  to  be)  administered  by  the  Resolutions 
of  this  House,  whatever  may  become  of  the  practical  recommen* 
dation  of  the  Committee. 

Nor  is  it  only  out  of  doors  that  these  fundamental  principles 
have  been  questioned.  The  right  honourable  gentleman  opposite 
to  me  (Mr.  Vansittart) — a  gendeman  for  whom  personally  I  en* 
tertain  the'  sincwest  respect  as  well  as  regard,  and  w^ose  just  rep* 
utation  for  knowledge  upon  these  subjects  entitles  his  opinions 
upon  them  to  very  peculiar  attention — has  countenanced,  by  him- 
self adopting  it,  a  mode  of  reasoning  which  has  been  much  em 
ployed  in  the  written  controversy,  but  which  I  had  hoped  no  man 
in  this  House,  and  least  of  all  any  man  of  such  extenMve  infoi* 
SI  o 
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nuttioii  and  such  high  authority,  would  have  been  found  to  eB4ui«y 
much  less  to  sanction.  He  has  rejected  altogether  the  established 
doctrine  of  a  fixed  standard  of  the  currency  of  the  realm;  and, 
instead  of  trying  the  disputed  value  of  our  present  circulating 
medium,  by  reference  to  that  which  has  always  hiUierto  been 
taken  as  the  settled  measure  in  all  such  inquiries,  he  has  thought 
himself  at  liberty  to  bend  and  accommodate  the  fundamental 
principles  of  our  money  system  to  the  state  of  our  currency^ 
such  as  he  happens  to  find  it 

Others  who  Have  supported  the  right  honourable  gentleman's 
propositions  have  carried  this  license  still  farther.  They  have 
not  only  considered  the  principles  of  all  our  coinage  laws,  so  fur 
as  they  relate  to  the  value  of  our  money,  as  inapplicable  to  the 
present  state  of  our  currency,  but  as  altogether  obsolete.  They 
appear  to  look  upon  the  law  by  which  Bank  paper  is  made  incon* 
vertible  into  cash,  not  ais  an  occasional  law  growing  out  of  a  tem* 
porary  necessity,  and  determinable  with  that  necessity,  but  as  a 
wise  and  provident  contrivance  to  substitute  absolutely  and  indefi* 
nitely  for  the  ancient  coin  of  the  kingdom,  a  currency  better 
adapted  in  their  opinion  to  the  present  state  of  the  world  and  to 
the  peculiar  exigencies  of  this  country.  The  suspension  of  the 
cash  payments  of  the  Bank  had  hitherto  always  been  treated  as  a 
necessary  evil;  as  an  expedient  upon  which  we  were  forced  with 
reluctance,  and  of  which  we  had  the  decency  at  least  to  pretend 
to  desire  and  to  anticipate  the  discontinuance:  but,  in  the  view 
of  the  subject  which  has  been  taken  by  these  supporters  of  the 
right  honourable  gentleman's  propositions,  the  Bank  restriction  is 
now  become  the  staple  resource  in  our  pecuniary  system;  it  is  to 
be  avowed  as  the  standing  policy  of  the  State;  and  to  be  priced 
as  an  invention  long  desired,  and  now  happily  found,  for  supply- 
ing boundless  exertion  with  inexhaustible  and  unexhausting 
fiiuince* 

The  decision  of  the  House,  therefore,  important  as  it  would 
undoubtedly  be,  if  it  should  either  confirm  the  recommendation 
of  the  Bullion  Committee,  or  substitute  in  its  stead  some  other 
practical  measure  for  the  termination  of  the  Bank  restrietiony 
will  yet  be  not  less  (I  had  almost  said  will  be  more)  important, 
if,  even  rejecting  that  recommendation,  and  confirming  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  restriction,  it  shall  nevertheless  at  the  same  time 
recpgnize  the  general  principles  which  that  Committee  have  laid 
down;  and  shall  separate  and  distinguish  the  mes^ure  of  the  re> 
striction  itself,  from  the  false  and  dangerous  arguments  by  which 
it  has  been  not  only  justified  as  an  esq^edient,  but  reconunended 
as  a  system. 

To  record  principles  which  are  ti^ie,  and  which  have  been 
called  in  question^  is  not  of  itself  an  idle  nor  an  unparliamentary 
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lirtetiee:  end  it  is  no  pMadox  to  saj^tbat  to  record  prineiples  is 
never  so  mueh  a  matter  of  duty  as  when  some  over-ruling  neces- 
sity obliges  us  to  a  practical  departure  from  them.  It  tlien  be- 
comes incumbent  upon  us  to  prove  that  we  are  acting  indeed 
from  necessity,  not  from  indifTerence  or  change  of  system;  to 
take  care  that  our  deviation  shall  not  be  made  a  precedent  to  be 
resorted  to  hereafter  on  occasioQS  of  less  urgency;  to  provide 
that  the  exception  shall  not  be  erected  into  the  rule. 

This  then  is  the  answer  which  I  give  to  those  who  represent 
the  concluding  Resolution  of  the  honourable  and  learned  Chair- 
man (Mr.  Horner)  of  the  Bullion  Committee,  as  the  only  essen- 
tial object  of  our  deliberations;  and  who  would  persuade  us  that, 
if  we.  are  not  prepared  to  decide  with  him  upon  the  opening  of 
the  Bank,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  all  his  preliminary  Reso^ 
lutions  but  to  get  rid  of  them  as  quickly  as  possible.  I,  for  one, 
«ta  not  prepared  to^  vote  with  him  for  the  opening  of  the  Hank;  I 
shall  vote  against  the  honourable  gentleman's  concluding  Resolu* 
tion:  but  I  diink  that,  according  to  all  sound  and  practical  views, 
the  question,  important  as  it  is,  whether  the  Bank  shall  be  opened 
or  shut,  sinks  into  insignificance  in  comparison  with  that  which 
has  been  raised  with  respect  to  the  principles  upon  which  the 
whole  money  system,  and  consequently  the  whole  credit  of  the 
country,  essentially  depends. 

Give  me  the  affirmation  by  Parliament  of  the  first  ten  Resolu- 
tions of  the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman — ^those  Resolutions 
which  state  (and  state  corre|^)  the  principles  of  that  money 
system,  from  which  we  have  Ven  compelled  to  depart^  and  the 
e&ciB  of  our  departure  from  them — and  I  would  not  unwillingly 
consent  to  a  compromise  with  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
opposite  to  me  (Mr.  Vansittart)  I  would,  on  that  condition, 
adopt  the  two  last  of  his  propositions;  adopt  them  in  substance 
at  least,-HSO  far  as  to  agree  with  him  that  this  is  not  the  moment 
at  which  our  cash  payments  can  be  resumed,  or  at  which  the  pre- 
cise period  of  their  resumption  can  be  determined.  The  right 
honourable  gentleman  ought  surely  to  be  satisfied  with  this  com- 
promise. His  conclusion  would,  to  my  mind,  even  flow  more 
logically  from  the  premises  laid  down  in  the  Resolutions  of  the 
honourable  and  learned  gentleman.  I  certainly  cannot  subscribe 
to  it  as  flowing  fi*om  his  own.  I  am  ready  to  do  as  he  would  have 
me  do,  if  he  will  allow  me  to  record  the  reasons  of  my  concur- 
rence: but  it  is  a  concurrence  which,  I  feel,  requires  explanation 
and  apology;  it  is  a  concurrence  which,  if  I  do  not  altogether 
withhold  it,  I  certainly  cannot  give,  except  on  the  condition  that 
I  shall  be  at  liberty  to  prove  at  the  same  time,  that  it  is  given 
.  not  in  consequence  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  reasons^ 
but  in  spite  of  them.    That  our  currency  is  in  such  a  state  thai 
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the  Bank  eannot  safely  open,  I  agree;  but  it  is  hatd  to  inmat  thrt 
I  should  find  every  thing  right  in  that  atate  of  things  Which 
forces  me  to  come  to*such  an  agreement 

My  right  honourable  friend,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
(Mr.  Perceval,)  has,  with  great  dexterity,  as  well  as  eloquence, 
endeavoured  to  divert  our  attention  from  the  specific  object  of  this 
night's  deliberation,  bv  directing  it  to  those  circumstances  in  the 
present  situation  of  affairs  at  home  and  abroad,  upon  which  there 
IS  scarcely  any  difference  of  feeling  or  opinion.  The  inordinate 
ambition  and  gigantic  power  of  the  enemy,  the  warfare  directed 
by  him  against  our  trade  and  our  manufactures;  these  are  topics 
upon  which  my  right  honourable  friend  has  expatiated  witii  a 
force  of  statement,  and  a  warmth  of  language,  which  do  full  jus- 
tice to  his  argument;  and  has  appealed  to  Us,  whether  we  will 
wantonly  aggravate  difficulties  already  so  complicated  and  so 
overwhelming?  He  has  availed  himself  with  equal  skill  of 
another  argument,  which  he  well  knows  would  operate  upon  my 
mind  with  no  less  force  than  upon  his  own,  and  which,  if  I  could 
indeed  be  convinced  that  it  was  legitimately  applied  to  the  ques 
tion  in  the  way  in  which  he  applies  it,  would  lead  me,  I  will  not 
say  to  concur  in  his  conclusions,  but  at  l<$ast  to  hesitate  in  reject^ 
ing  them.  He  refered  to  the  recent  triumphs  of  our  arms;  he 
places  before  our  eyes  the  prospect  of  successes  still  more  splen^* 
did;  he  describes  the  safety  of  this  country  as  involved  in  the 
war  in  the  Peninsula;  and  he  asks  us,  how  that  war  is  to  be  main- 
tained? how  we  are  to  find  the||eans  of  keeping  on  foot  that 
army  which  has  already  perfornM  such  brilliant  achievements, 
and  of^  seconding  the  exertions  of  the  Commander  who  has  car^ 
ried  the  British  name  to  the  highest  point  of  military  glory? 
Shall  such  a  contest — a  contest  for  all  that  is  interesting  to  this 
country  and  to  Europe,  be  abandoned  ?  Shall  Lord  W^lington 
be  checked  in  his  career?  Shall  Portugal  have  been  liberated 
only  to  be  again  given  up  to  slavery?  Shall  the  hopes  of  Spain 
have  been  revived  only  to  be  finiJly  dashed  and  extinguished? 
€k>d  forbid  I  My  right  honourable  friend  well  knows  that,  in 
eaUing  upon  me  duly  to  weigh  these  considerations,  he  interposes 
the  surest  impediment  to  a|iy  rash  decision  on  my  part,  by  which 
interests  so  dear  to  this  country  could  by  possibility  be  brought 
into  hazard.  He  knows  that  I  must  put  a  violence  upon  myself 
before  I  can  coolly  calculate  the  real  bearing  of  topics  whi^ 
eome  home  so  forcibly  to  my  feelings;  before  I  can  dissipate  the 
ilhision  which  they  throw  round  the  matter  in  debate,  and  ex* 
amine  dispassionately  the  degree  in  which  they  really  spply  to  it 

But  I  will  not  pay  my  right  honourable  friend  so  ill  a  compli- 
ment as  to  suppose  diat  he  is  not  himself  perfectly  aware,  tiiat  in 
thus  shaping  his  argument,  he  has,  in  fact,  ettfaer  assinwd  ^ 
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omitted  the  question  tbat  is  in  dispute. — ^The  question  is  not-^ 
whether  we  shall  continue  the  war  in  the  Peninsula  with  all  our 
heart,  and  with  all  our  might? — ^Who  doubts, — ^who  dissuades 
thi^  determination?  That  point  might  have  been  assumed  with- 
out haaard  of  contradiction.  But  my  right  honourable  friend 
ai|;ues  that  point  as  if  it  were  disputed:— and  assumes  without 
argument  that  which  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  prove; — namely, 
that  to  the  continuance  of  the  war,  and  of  our  successes  in  the 
Peninsula,  it  is  essential  that  the  present  system  of  our  currency 
should  remain  unchanged.  Just  as  fairly  might  I  assume  without 
argument,  that  a  change  in  our  currency  is  necessary  to  this 
same  purpose  of  continuing  the  war; — and  tiien  retort  upon  my 
right  honourable  friend  his  own  expostulations  against  fettering 
the  energies,  and  cramping  the  exertions  of  the  country.  In 
either  cmc  the  point  which  alone  is  in  dispute,  remains  to  be 
decided. 

Why  is  the  continuance  of  the  present  system  of  currency  es- 
sential to  the  continuance  of  the  war?  Is  it  because  that  currency 
is  in  a  sound  state?-— or  that,  being  depreciated,  a  depreciated 
currency  is  the  best  instrument  of  foreign  exertion?  Which  of 
these  two  propositions  is  it  that  my  ri^t  honourable  friend  in- 
tends to  maintain  ?  I  ask  this  question  with  the  more  earnestness, 
because  throughout  the  whole  of  his  speech,  long,  able,  and  elo* 
quent  as  it  was,  I  watehed  in  vain  for  any  sentence  which  dis- 
tinetiy  expressed  an  opinion  upon  either  of  them.  I  did  not  hear 
him  affirm  tiutt  the  currency  was  sound;  I  did  not  hear  him  ad- 
mit that  it  was  depreciated;  he  always  stopped  short  of  this  affir- 
mation and  of  this  admission;  and  if  any  distinct  proposition 
«mld  be  collected  and  embodied  out  of  those  topics  with  which 
he  endeavoured  to  cover  these  simple  questions,  it  seemed  at 
most  to  amount  to  nothing  more  than  tiiis — that  it  was  best  to  g» 
on  as  we  are,  avoiding  all  inquiry  on  the  subiect 

To  that  proposition  (if  that  be  the  {H*oposition  which  my  right 
honourable  finend  means  to  maintain) — I  answer,  that  it  ccmies 
too  late.  The  period  for  acting  upon  that  policy  passed  by  when 
the  House  consented  to  the  appointment  of  the  Bullion  Com-^^ 
mittee. 

To  tiie  question,  how  shall  our  military  exertions  be  best  sup- 
ported? I  reply---By  supporting  the  credit  of  the  country;  by 
ascertaining  the  soundness  of  our  currency,  if  it  be  sound;  by 
ascertaining  tiie  degree  of  its  defect,  if  it  be  defective;  with  m 
view  in  the  one  case  to  apply  a  remedy  so  far  as  a  remedy  may 
be  applicable;  and  in  the  other  to  fix  and  setde  the  public  opinion, 
Miich  of  itself  is  no  small  ingredient  in  the  financial  resources 
^  a  state* 

I  imtt  no  ri|^  and  certainly  fmU  as  Uttle  desire,  to  impnte  to 
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my  right  honourable  friend  that  he  is  avowedly  the  advoette  ef 
a  depreciated  currency:  but  this  debate  would  end  most  unsattt- 
factorily  for  the  public,  as  well  as  for  the  House,  if  it  were  to 
end  without  its  being  clearly  understood  on  what  precise  grounds 
my  right  honourable  friend  thinks  the  present  state  of  our  cur- 
rency  such  as  it  ousht  to  be. — First,  whether  he  thinks  it  is  not 
depreciated;  secondly,  whether,  admitting  it  to  be  depreciated, 
he  considers  the  depreciation  as  incurabk,  and  therefore  only 
would  take  no  step  to  cure  it;  or,  thirdly,  whether  he  concurs 
with  those  who  see  in  that  depreciation  a  fertile  source  of  wealth 
and  blessings  to  the  country: — ^these,  after  all,  are  the  points  in 
dispute, — and  these  points  my  right  honourable  friend  appears  to 
me  to  have  studiously  avoided. 

Even  in  that  part  of  his  speech  in  which  he  approached  the 
nearest  to  the  question  of  depreciation,  my  right  honourable 
friend  so  managed  the  course  of  his  argument  as  to  make  it  im- 
possible that  he  should  arrive  at  any  definite  conclusion. — ^With  a 
semblance  of  candour  which  seemed  as  if  he  had  adopted  an  in- 
verted mode  of  reasoning  as  the  best  calculated  in  this  particular 
instance  for  discovering  the  truth,  he  begins  with  examining  the 
question  of  Excess — ^^  Prove,"  says  my  right  honourable  friend, 
**  that  there  exists  an  excess,  and  then  I  will  be  ready  to  go  with 
you  into  an  inquiry  whether  that  excess  has  produced  deprecia- 
tion."— Now,  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  remind  my  right  honour- 
able friend,  tiiat  to  reason  from  effect  to  cause  has  idways  been 
the  course  of  sound  philosophy. — ^The  Committee  affirms  the  ex- 
istence of  depreciation;  and,  as  that  depreciation  cannot  arise 
from  any  doubt  of  the  solidity  of  the  Bank — of  its  ability  to 
meet  its  engagements,  they  attribute  it  (unanswerably,  as  appears 
to  me)  to  excessive  issue.  "  Prove  this  excessive  issue,"  says  my 
right  honourable  friend.  But  how  is  positive  excess  (if  I  may 
use  that  expression)  susceptible  of  proof  ?  How  b  it  possible  to 
,  prove,  that  too  many  bank  notes  are  issued,  so  long  as  there  is  a 
single  applicant  willing  to  receive  them  ?  The  comparison  of  the 
amount  of  bank  notes  in  circulation  with  that  of  the  anregate 
pecuniary  transactions  of  the  community,  would  of  itseU  afiord 
no  certain  criterion  of  the  sufficiency  or  excess  of  that  circulation 
—even  if  it  were  possible  to  state  that  comparison  with  any  thing 
like  accuracy.    But  who  shall  pretend  to  state  the  actual  aggre- 

Ste  amount  of  all  the  pecuniary  transactions  of  the  community? 
»  far  as  a  pretty  general  increase  of  prices  is  any  symptom  of 
excessive  currency,  that  symptom  undeniably  exists.  But  I  ac- 
knowledge it  to  be  no  more  than  a  symptom.  I  admit  further, 
that  the  mere  amount  of  bank  paper  in  circulation,  however  large 
it  may  be,  does  not  of  itself  necessarily  constitute  excess.  I  ad- 
mit that  tbore  is  not  excess,  unless  tbore  be  diq;nrectatkm.  Whether 
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depreeifition  doe«  exift  or  not,  is,  therefore,  the  Question  which 
must  necessarily  have  the  precedency  in  our  examination. 

The  riffht  honourable  gentleman  opposite  to  me  (Mr.  Van- 
fllttart,)  when  he  opened  his  counter-propositions  to  liie  House, 
put  to  my  riffht  honourable  friend  near  me  (Mr.  Huskisson,)  the 
question — ^^*  What  do  vou  mean  by  depreciation?''  He  put  this  - 
question,  radier  irregularly,  in  the  middle  of  his  own  speech;  and 
seemed  to  think  it  matter  of  triumph  that  he  did  not  receive,  at 
that  moment,  an  answer  in  a  single  word.  An  answer  he  has, 
however,  since  received,  and  I  should  imagine  (in  one  sense  at 
least)  to  his  complete  satisfaction.  ^^By  depreciation,  do  yoir 
mean  discredit?"  said  the  right  Jionourable  gentleman.  If  by 
^  discredit,"  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  means  a  doubt  of 
the  soUdi^  of  the  Bank,  a  doubt  whether  the  outstanding  de- 
mands upon  the  Bank  do  not  exceed  the  amount  of  their  assets; 
unquestionably  no  such  doubt  exists,  and  consequently  ^Miscredit" 
enters  for  nothing  into  the  ^^  dejHreciation"  of  Bank  of  England 
paper. 

But  when  the  right  honourable  gentleman  has  obtained  this 
eonoession,  it  appears  to  me  that  he  has  obtained  nothing  at  all 
towards  overthrowing  the  arguments  of  his  antagonist,  or  towards 
establishing  his  own.  For  the  same  concession  would  be  equally 
true  with  respect  to  a  paper  currency  which  should  represent  to 
its  full  amount  the  whole  moveable  and  immoveable  property  of 
the  country.  Thei'e  would  be  assets  in  existence  adequate  to  the 
redemption  of  that  paper.  Of  a  paper  issued  to  such  an  amount, 
flithough  resting  on  such  unquestionable  security,  it  is  probable 
that  my  right  honourable  friend  (Mr.  Perceval,)  who  spoke  las^ 
would  not  dispute  the  excess;  yet  how  could  that  excess  be  indi- 
cated except  by  depreciation?  That  depreciation,  in  the  case 
which  I  have  supposed,  the  right  honourable  gentleman  (Mr. 
Vansittart)  could  not  deny;  but  he  must  acknowledge  that  it 
would  arise  from  other  causes  than  discredit  The  argument, 
therefore,  or  rather  the  suggestion  (for  it  has  not  been  distinctly 
argued,)  that  there  can  be  no  depreciation  unless  arising  from,  or 
accompanied  with,  discredit;  and  the  inference  which  is  covertly 
insinuated,  that  they  who  affirm  bank  notes  to  be  depreciated,  in- 
tend to  atl^udc  the  credit  of  the  Bank,  entirely  fall  to  the  ground. 

The  alleged  depreciation  of  bank  notes  consists  in  this — that, 
whereas  they  did  in  fact  represent  heretofore  the  real  as  well  as 
the  nominal  value  of  the  coin  which  constitutes  our  lawibl  money, 
they  now  represent  its  nominal  value  only.  This  is  the  answer 
to  the  question  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman. 

In  return,  my  honourable  friend  proposed  a  question  to  the 
right  honourable  gentleman,  to  which  I  think  he  has  not  yet 
given  any  answer     ^  If  you  affirm/'  said  my  honourable  frieiMl 
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^  whtt  I  deny,  the  equivalency  of  bank  notes  to  money,  tdl  m6| 
what  is  the  common  standard  by  which  you  measure  that  equivar 
lency?''  This  question  the  ri^t  honourable  gentleman  has  al- 
together evaded.  He  has  given  no  answei*  to  it — Does  he  mean 
to  acquiesce  in  those  which  have  been  ^ven  for  him  by  others 
who  have  taken  the  same  side  with  him  in  this  debate,  or  by 
some  fanciful  writers,  who,  under  the  guise  and  garb  of  practical 
men,  have  indulged  themselves  in  the  wildest  theories  and  imag* 
[nations,  upon  ihii  subject  of  the  standard  ? 

^^  The  coin,"  says  a  noble  Lord,  ^'  is,  or  was,  the  standard  of 
4he  paper."  But  this  description  does  not  advance  us  a  single 
step?  lor  the  question  still  ren^ains,  '^What  is  the  standard  of  die 
coin  ?  What  is  that  common  measure  to  which  coin  and  paper 
may  be  equally  referred  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their 
agreement  or  disagreement,  with  it,  and  with  each  other  ?^' 

The  noble  Lord  has  indeed  devised  a  singular  definition  of  this 
measure,  in  which  I  should  be  exceedingly  curious  to  know 
whether  the  right  honourable  gentleman  concurs.  He  defines  it 
to  be  ^^  a  sense  of  value  in  reference  to  currency  as  comparea 
with  commodities." — I  hope  I  do  not  misquote  him.  To  Ae 
best  of  my  recollection,  these  were  the  very  words— *f  A  sense 
of  value!"  But  whose  sense?  with  whom  is  it  to  originates 
and  how  is  it  to  be  communicated  to  others?  Who  is  to  promul* 
gate,  who  is  to  acknowledge,  or  who  is  to  enforce  it?  How  is  il 
to  be  defined  ?  and  how  is  it  to  be  regulated  ?  What  ingenuity 
shall  calculate,  or  what  authority  control  its  fluctuation  ? — Is  the 
^^ sense"  of  to-day  the  same  as  that  of  yesterday,  and  will  it  be 
unchanged  to-morrow?  It  does  fill  me  with  astonishment  that 
any  man,  of  an  accurate  and  reasoning  mind,  should  not  perceive 
that  this  wild  and  dangerous  principle,  (if  principle  it  can  be 
called)  would  throw  loose  all  the,  transactions  of  private  life,  aH 
contracts  and  pecuniary  bargains,  by  leaving  them  to  be  measured 
from  day  to  dlay,  and  from  hour  to  hour,  by  no  other  rule  than 
that  of  the  fancies  and  interests  of  each  individual  conflicting 
with  the  fancies  and  interests  of  his  neighbour. 

A  ^^  sense  of  value!"  It  is  not  many  days  since  an  e^tperimeni 
was  tried  upon  this  ^^  sense,"  which  may  serve  to  illustrate  the 
probable  course  of  its  operations,  if  left  exclusively  to  its  own 
guidance.  The  artizan  who  on  the  Thursday  night  had  exchanged 
a  one-pound  note  with  his  neighbour  for  four  dollars,  found  in 
the  morning  that  he  had,  insensibly  to  himself,  become  two  shil* 
lin^i  richer  by  the  exchange.  I  am  not,  here,  about  to  inquire 
wt^ther  the  Bank  were  right  or  wrong  in  raising  Ae  denomina- 
tion of  the  dollar;  I  refer  to  this  operation  merely  as  an  illustra- 
fion  of  the  argument:  and  I  ask.  Where  would  be  the  end  of 
such  operations  if  every  individual's  ^  sense  of  value  ^'  were  t» 
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be.haa  oriy  j^ide  io  his  dealings  with  bis  neighbours?  In  this  in- 
stance  the  authority  of  the  Bank  sanctioned  and  limited  the  de<> 
gree  of  the  rise  in  the  eurrent  value  of  the  dollar,  or,  to  put  the 
same  thing  in  other  words,  the  degree  of  the  loss  which  the  bunk 
note  should  sustain  in  exchange  against  the  dollar.  But,  is  it  to 
be  imagined  that,-^if  they  had  merely  sanctioned  the  principle 
of  such  alteration,  without  limiting  the  degree^-*two  shillings  in 
the  pound,  or  ten  per  cent,  is  the  precise  amount  of  the  rise  <m 
the  one  hand,  or  of  the  depreciation  on  the  other,  which  all  the 
holders  of  bank  notes,  and  of  dollars  req>ectively,  would  have 
agreed  to  fix  by  a  common  ^^  sense  of  value"  ?  Is  not  such  a  sup-r 
position  utterly  absurd  ?  Is  it  hot  dear  that  something  wholly 
extrinsic  to  thai  capricious  ^^  sense,"  is  necessary  to  regulate  Ho^ 
ordinary  dealings  between  man  and  man;  and  that  the  course  of 
those  dealings  could  not  be  left  without  a  guide,  but  at  the  hazard* 
or  the  certainty  ratbtf,  of  immediate  and  inextricable  confusion? 

If,  however,  we  were  persuaded  to  leave  the  proportions  and 
prices  of  all  commodities  to  be  adjusted  by  this  ^^  sense  of  value,'^ 
we  ought  at  least  to  be  consistent  in  our  theory  and  practine. 
This  ^  sense  of  value,"  which  is  now  {»t)po8ed  to  be  erected  into 
an  universal  measure,  has  been  occasionally  adopted  as  such  by 
individuals^  There  is  a  man  now  expecting  the  judflon^it  of  the 
law,  whose  ''sense  of  value"  led  him  to  exchange  for  guineas  a 
furoportion  of  Bank  of  England  paper,  which  he  considered  as  no 
more  than  an  equivalent  Of  what  crime  was  this  man  guilty, 
but  of  obeying  that  ni^ural  and  instinctive  impulse  whidi  the 
noble  Lord  is  now  prepared  to  set  up  as  a  substitute  for  the 
standard  of  our  money  ?  If  there^  be  \iothing  more  fixed  and 
stable  than  individual  feeling,  to  which  the  estimate  of  values 
can  be  referred,  let  us  at  least  refrain  from  punishing  the  exercise 
of  that  individual  feeling.  J£  the  law  shall  decline  to  fix  a  stand- 
ard measure,  it  catinot  reserve  the  right  of  visiting  erroneous 
measurement  as  a  crime.  This  would  he  an  iiyustice  like  that  of 
the  eastern  monarch  who  called  upon  the  soothisayers  to  interpret 
his  dream,  but  refiised  to  tell  them  the  dream  ef  which  he  re- 
4{uired  the  interfMrelation. 

No  dream,  it  must  be  owned^  could  be  more  extravagiant  than 
the  visions  pf  those  {Mractioal  men  who  have  undertaken  to  refine 
ml¥ay  the  standard  of  the  currency  of  the  realm  into  a  pure  ab- 
straction. There  is  indeed  someUiing  perfectly  ludicrous  in  the 
ineonsisteney  and  injustice  with  which  they  impute  a  love  of  ab- 
straction to  their  opponents,  while  they  are  themselves  indulging 
in  the  most  wanton  departures  from  substance  and  reality.  ''  Be- 
ware of  abstra^  theories^"  say  they  to  the  Bullion  Committee, 
when  they  find  fact  and  law  laid  down  as  the  foundation  of  its 
Bqiort  '<  Beware  of  abstvaet  theories,"  say  they  to  the  honour^ 
22 
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aUe  and  learned  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  wbeittbey  find,  m 
his  first  seven  Resolutions,  nothing  like  theory  or  imagination; 
but  a  clear,  concise,  a  dry  and  faithful,  recapitulation  of  those  rules 
which  the  statutes  of  the  country  have  established  for  the  weight 
and  fineness  of  its  coin.  Nor  has  the  speech  with  which  that 
honourable  and  learned  gentleman  introduced  and  enforced  his 
Resolutions— *a  speech  which,  remarkable  as  it  was  for  eloquence 
and  ability  of  ev^ry  kind,  was  by  nothing  so  distinguished  as  by 
its  perpetual  appeal  to  acknowledged  principles  and  establishcMd 
law,-— even  that  speech  has  not  re^ued  the  honourable  and  learn* 
ed  gentleman  from  the  imputations  of  flightiness  and  romance* 
The  same  caution,  to  "  beware  of  abstract  theories,'^  is  a^ldressed 
to  my  honourable  friend  near  me,  whose  intelligence,  whose  ac- 
curacy, and  whose  official  knowledge,  digested  and  assimilated  by 
a  powerful  and  really  practical  understanding,  make  him  perhaps, 
ol^  all  men,  the  least  proper  object  for  such  an  admonition.  And 
this  admonition  comes  from  whom?  from  the  inventors  and 
champions  of  "abstract  currency;"  from  those  who  after  ex- 
hausting, in  vain,  every  attempt  to  find  an  earthly  substitute  for 
the  legal  and  ancient  standard  of  our  money,  have  divested  the 
pound  sterling  of  all  the  properties  of  matter,  and  pursued  it, 
under  the  name  of  the  "  ideal  unity*  into  the  regions  of  nonen 
tity  and  nonsense! 

When  the  ingenious  sophistry  of  Dr.  Berkeley,  to  prove  the 
non-existence  of  matter,  was  quoted  to  Dr.  Johnson  as  a  fallacy 
not  easy  to  be  refuted.  Dr.  Johnson  stamped  his  foot  with  force 
against  a  stone,  and  exclaimed,  "  I  refute  it  thus."  Unluckily,  I 
know  no  process  of  reasoning  that  can  reduce  one  of  these  prac- 
tical men  to  the  necessity  of  admitting,  that  a  pound  sterling  is 
not  a  creature  of  the  imagination :  one  cannot  appeal  even  to  their 
senses,  because  that  sense  of  theirs,  which  I  suppose  is  the  most 
conversant  with  this  subject,  the  ^  sense  valpe,"  is  enlisted  on  the 
other  side.  But  one  may  appeal  from  their  theories  to  ancient 
records,  to  positive  institution,  and  to  existing  law.  On  these 
authorities,  I  contend  that  a  certsin  specified  weight  of  gold,  or 
silver,  of  a  certain  fineness,  is  the  only  definition  of  a  pound  ster- 
ling which  an  Englishman,  de»rous  of  conforming  to  tjhe  laws 
of  his  country,  is  bound  to  regard  or  to  understand. 

Here  then  it  is  that  I  should  pause  for  the  answer  of  the  rif^t 
honourable  gentleman  opposite  to  me  to  the  question  of  my  hon- 
ourable friend. — ^Does  he  admit  or  deny  this  definition  of  stand- 
ard ?  does  he  admit  or  deny  the  existence  of  a  standard  at  this 
moment  conformable  to  this  definition  ?  If  he  admits  it,  then  it 
is  possible  not  only  to  answer  his  question  with  respect  to  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "  depreciation,"  but  also  to  ctemonstrate 
that  a  deprecilBition,  in  the  sense  in  which  that  word  is  used,  does 
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exift  Grant  but  the  lawful  standard  as  the  instrument  of  men- 
suration, and  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  assign  the'  exact  pro- 
portion in  which  coin  and  bank  notes  differ  in  value  from  each 
other.  But  while  the  right  honourable  gentleman  denies  the  ex- 
istence of  any  such  instrument,  how  can  he  reasonably  require 
that  the  accuracy  of  such  a  measurement  ^ould  be  proved  to  his 
satisfaction  ? 

A  pound  sterling  is  either  1$  of  a  pound  of  standard  silver;  or, 
|j  of  a  guinea  weighing  not  less  than  5^^"*  and  8«^  This  is  the 
simple  and  the  omy  definition  which  the  practiee  of  our  ances- 
tors recognizes,  and  the  law  of  the  country  allows.  Does  a  one- 
pound  note  represent  this  poiiion  of  the  precious  metals,  or  does 
it  not?  If  it  does,  the  legal  coin  of  the  country,  and  the  notes  of 
the  Bank,  are  equivalent  If  not,  either  the  law  is  mis-stated,  or 
the  depreciation  is  proved. 

^^Oh!  hut,''  says  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  ^^the  bapk 
note  represents  the  coin  itself,  quatenus  coin;  and  has  no  refer- 
ence or  relation  to  the  quantity  of  gold  or  silver  which  that  coin 
contains."  But  does  not  the  right  honourable  gentleman  see  that 
it  is  impossible  for  him  to  avail  himself  of  the  law  in  one  in- 
stance and  to  deny  its  operation  in  the  other? — ^The  King's 
proclamation  confirmed  by  Act  of  Parliament  has  fixed  the  de- 
nomination of  the  coin;  which  denomination  it  is  admitted  on 
all  hands,  the  bank  note  continues  to  represent:  but  the  same 
Act  of  Parliament  has  fixed  the  weight  of  the  coin  as  the  sole 
and  indispensable  test  of  the  value  which  that  denomination  im- 
plies. The  law  (as  the  right  honourable  gentleman  well  knows) 
watches  with  such  scnipulous  anxiety  over  the  weight  of  the 
guinea,  as  to  consider  the  loss  of  a  single  grain  as  sufficient  to  de- 
stroy its  character  as  a  legal  coin.  When  the  law  evinces  this 
anxiety  about  weiffht,  is  it  not  a  little  too  much  to  assume  in  ar- 
gument that  its  omy  care  is  denomination  ? 

But  what  is  the  proposition  for  the  sake  of  which  this  assump- 
tion is  hazarded  ?  Not  simply  that  bank  notes  are  a  convenient 
symbol  of  coin,  but  that  they  are  actually  equivalent  to  it  In 
proof  of  this  equivalency  it  is  contended  that  the  law  has  bound 
them  together. 

First,  this  argument  would  prove  too  much:  it  would  undoubt- 
edly get  rid  of  all  the  embarrassing  considerations  of  standard, 
of  weight,  and  of  intrinsic  value;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  those 
who  maintain  it  would  be  involved  in  absurdities,  which  even 
the  ingenuity  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  could  not  recon- 
cile. They  would  have  to  maintain,  for  instance,  that  in  the 
year  1695,  when,  previous  to  the  resolution  taken  to  reform  the 
silver  coinage,  arguments  something  like  those  which  are  now 
used  on  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  side  of  the  question, 
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trevaited  upon  the  Legwlature  to  try  the  experiment  of  a  statnfe 
y  which  it  waa  made  penal  to  receive  or  tender  the  undipped 
coin  at  any  hi^er  price  than  the  clipped  coin— ^they  would  nave 
to  maintain,  I  say,  that  from  the  passing  of  that  act,  the  clipped 
and  undipped  coin  of  the  country  became  precisdy  equivalent; 
in  other  words,  that  an  ounce  of  silver  in  the  one  became,  by  the 
operation  of  the  statute,  equal  to  an  ounce  and  a  quarter  of  the 
same  silver  in  the  other.  Unquestionably  this  cannot  be  what 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  is  prepared  to  maintain  as  true; 
though  I  must  admit,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  subject  of  this 
country  might  at  that  time  have  been  punished  for  acting  as  if 
he  thoueht  it  false.  But  is  the  relation  which  was  thus  produced 
by  law  between 'two  things,  obviously  of  different  values,  equiva- 
lency ?  Or  is  it  to  be  imagined,  that  so  forced  and  unnatural  a 
state  of  things,  call  it  by  what  name  you  will,  could  be  maintain- 
ed by  any  law,  that  any  law  could  continue  long  in  force  whose 
purpose  it  was  to  maintain  it?  The  consequence  of  this  state  of 
things  in  1695,  was  the  disappearance,  that  is  to  say,  the  hoard- 
•ing,  the  melting,  or  the  exportation  of  the  perfect  coin:  the 
further  consequence  was,  that,  after  a  short  trial  of  the  compul- 
sory law.  Parliament  found  itself  obliged  to  go  to  the  root  of  the 
evil,  and  to  reform  the  depreciated  part  of  the  currency. 

But,  moreover,  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  assertion  of 
the  equivalency  of  coin  and  bank  notes,  is  in  direct  contradiction 
with  admissions  of  his  own.  In  the  course  of  this  debate  he  has 
admitted  (though  others  have  denied)  that  in  the  year  1804  the 
paper  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  was  depreciated.  I  might  here  ask 
him  in  what  sense  he  understands  the  word  depreciated,  when  he 
so  applies  it;  and  he  would  have  to  answer  me,  as  it  has  been  an- 
swered to  him,  that  the  Irish  bank  note  did  not  then  represent  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  coin  with  which  it  was  interchangeable. 

This  is  the  most  important  admission  on  the  part  of  the  right 
honourable  gentleman;  and  it  has  a  bearing  upon  the  present  aues-' 
tion,  of  which  one  would  almost  apprehend  he  could  not  have 
been  aware,  but  which  nevertheless  he  will  find.it  difficult  to  deny. 
The  premium,  as  I  understand,  in  1804,  was  about  one  shilling  and 
sixpence  on  the  guinea.  At  that  period  Irish  Bank  paper,  as  in- 
terchangeable with  English,  was  at  a  discount  which  pretty  near- 
ly corresponded  with  its  depreciation  in  reference  to  the  coin. 
The  premium  now  openly  paid  in  Ireland  upon  guineas  is  from 
three  and  sixpence  to  four  shillings.  But  Irish  Bank  paper  is 
now  exchangeable  with  English  nearly  at  par.  Whence  is  it  that 
English  Bank  paper,  which  had  an  advantage  over  Irish  Bank 
paper  in  1804,  when  Irish  paper  was  depreciated  only  about  seven 
and  a  half  per  cent  should  be  now  nearly  on  a  par  with  it,  when 
it  is  confessedly  depreciated  almost  twenty  per  cent    If^  indeed. 
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Eng^trii  Bank  pap^  has  suffered  a  depreciation  to  the  same 
aaount,  this  phenomenon  is  perfectly  intelligible:  but  upon  the 
hypothem  of  the  perfect  and  unchanged  equivalency  of  finglirii 
nnk  paper  and  coin,  it  admits  of  no  solution. 

To  my  mind^  I  do  confess,  here  is  one  decisire  proof  of  depre- 
eiation. 

But,  is  not  the  case  of  the  dollar  (to  which  I  have  had  occasion 
to  refer  with  another  yiew  in  a  &rmer  part  of  the  argument,)  itp- 
self  a  condusiye  proof,  not  only  of  the  existence  of  a  depreciation 
of  Bank  paper,  fa^it  of  the  opinion  of  the  Bank,  and  of  the  Got* 
ernment,  that  such  depreciation  does  exist?  Why  was  the  bank 
note,  which  was  equiyalent  to  four  dollars  on  one  day,  worth  two 
shilling  less  than  four  dollars  the  next?  Those  who  claim  to 
themselyes  exclusively  the  title  of  practical  men,  take  a  subtle 
distinction,  and  say  that  it  is  not  the  bank  note  which  is  worth 
less,  but  die  dollar  which  is  worth  more:  and  they  treat  as  theo- 
rists and  visionaries  all  whose  faculties,  do  not  enable  them  to  en- 
ter into  this  distinction.  But,  however  the  variation  arose,  why 
did  the  Government  and  the  Bank  think  it  necessary  to  sanction 
and  promulgate  it?  Why?  but  because  the  dollar,  being  a  coin 
circulating  in  this  country  by  sufferance  only,  a  currency  of  con- 
vention, would,  according  to  the  admission,  or  rather  the  declara- 
tion of  the  Bank,  under  the  authority  of  the  Privy  Council,  have 
been  driven  out  of  circulation,  that  is  to  say,  would  have  been 
hoarded,  or  melted,  or  exported,  if  it  had  not  been  allowed  to  pass 
at  the  marketable  value  of  the  silver  which  it  contains. 

With  this  example  before  their  eyes — with  this  admission  and 
declaration  still  recent  before  the  eyes  of  the  public,  there  are  yet 
some  persons  who  contend,  that  the  disappearance  of  our  legal 
coin — ^the  guinea — ^is  no  proof  of  the  depreciation  of  bank  notes, 
in  respect  to  that  coin;  but  is  entirely  owing  to  the  balance  of 
trade  and  of  payments,  and  to  the  wiles  of  our  inveterate  enemy. 
The  bank  note,  which,  confronted  with  the  dollar,  shrunk  from 
twenty  to  eighteen  shillings,  preserved,  as  they  affirm,  in  face  of 
the  guinea,  an  unaltered,  and  unalterable  equivalency.  And  what 
is  it,  according  to  their  theory,  that  occasions  this  peculiarity  ? 
The  law.  The  law,  which  does  what?  The  law,  which  makes  it 
criminal  (if  indeed  it  be  criminal)  to  exchange  the  guinea  for  more 
than  its  denominative  value  in  bank  notes;  and  which  prohibits 
the  exportation  of  the  legal  coin  of  the  realm. 

Let  us  see  what  is  the  mode  in  which  these  powerful  and  bene-, 
ficial  laws  are  now  actually  operating.  -  The  result  which  they 
were  intended  to  obtain  confessedly  was  to  keep  our  legal  coin  at 
home,  and  to  maintain  it  in  circulation.  The  result  actually  is, 
that  such  coin  has  vanished  from  domestic  circulation,  and  that  it  is 
exported  to  all  parts  of  the  world.    The  dollars  were  sent  into 
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circulation^  unprotected  by  any  law  which  should  prevent  their 
exportation  to  foreign  countries:  for  a  time  they  circulated  in 
abundance;  at  length  they  began  to  disappear.  By  what  process 
has  it  been  attempted,  and  successfully,  to  check  their  disappear- 
ance ?  By  the  same  process  which  it  so  wisely  contrired  to  pre- 
vent the  disappearance  of  euineas?  By  forbidding  more  to  be 
given  for  them  than  they  had  hitherto  been  exchanged  for  in  bank 
notes?  No,  but  by  a  precisely  contrary  process — ^by  allowing  the 
dollars  to  pass  at,  or  above,  their  value.  The  consequence  is,  a 
continued  circulation  of  dollars  in  this  country,  in  spite  of  the  bal- 
ance of  trade  and  of  tiie  wiles  of  the  enemy. 

Here,  then,  are  two  metallic  currencies,  one  of  which  continues 
in  circulation,  while  the  other  vanishes  from  it  The  distinctive 
differences  between  them  are:  First,  that  of  one  the  exportation 
is  permitted,  and  of  the  other  prohibited.     I  acknowledge  the 

Cerversity  of  human  nature,  and  its  proneness  to  do  what  is  for- 
idden:  but  I  cannot  think  that  principle  alone  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  exportation  of  the  coin,  which  it  is  illegal  to  export,  and 
for  the  continuance  in  circulation  of  that  which  might  be  exported 
without  offence.  Secondly,  the  one  is  exchangeable  for  its  foil 
marketable  value  in  our  domestic  currency,  whereas  the  law  en- 
forces (or  is  supposed  to  enforce)  the  exchange  of  the  other  at  no 
more  than  its  denominative  rate.  The  bank  note  is  the  common 
measure  both  of  the  guinea  and  of  the  dollar,  of  Uie  exportable 
and  unexportable  coin:  the  guinea  it  is  allowed  by  law  to  measure 
only  according  to  its  denomination;  the  dollar  by  the  ordinance 
of  the  Bank,  it  is  allowed  to  measure  according  to  its  marketable 
♦  value.  What  is  the  result?  The  coin,  which  is  by  law  unexport- 
able, flies  to  another  market,  while  the  exportable  remains  at 
home. 

But  let  it,  for  argument's  sake,  be  conceded  that  the  rise  of  the 
dollar  is  not  a  proof  of  depreciation  in  the  bank  note.  It  follows 
then,  that  if  the  bank  note,  which  would  heretofore  have  pur- 
chased four  dollars,  is  not  depreciated  in  respect  to  the  dollar,  be- 
cause it  is  now  obliged  to  call  in  two  shillings  to  its  aid  in  order 
to  make  the  same  purchase,  neither  would  the  bank  note,  which 
heretofore  purchased  a  guinea  with  the  aid  of  one  shilling  only, 
be  depreciated  in  respect  to  the  guinea,  if  it  should  now  be  al- 
lowed to  make  the  same  purchase  with  the  aid  of  four  or  five 
shillings.  I  think  I  may  defy  the  most  practical  of  men  to  quar-* 
rel  wiUi  this  proposition. 

Well,  then,  if  this  be  so,  and  if  it  be  indeed  an  object  to  keep 
our  guineas  at  home,  why  is  not  the  operation,  which  has  been  so 
successful  with  respect  to  the  dollar,  applied  to  theguinea?  What 
difference  is  there  in  the  principle?  and  what  difierence  in  the 
practical  policy  of  the  transaction,  but  such  as  would  preponderate 
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ill  (krour  of  the  gomea?  If  it  be  answered,  ^<  that  the  guiaea  is  a 
legal  coin,  which  the  dollar  is  not;  that  the  dollar  might  be  treated 
as  arbitrarily  and  unceremoniously  as  we  pleased,  but  that  the 
same  experiment  could  not  be  tried  upon  the  guinea^  without  an 
alteration  of  the  law,  and  that  alterations  of^  the  law  ktre  danger- 
ous;'' I  reply^  that  the  law  is  much  less  in  our  way  on  this  point 
than  gentlemen 'seem  to  apprehend.  It  is  true  that  the  dollar  is  a 
foreign  coin,  of  which  our  laws*  take  no  specific  cognizance;  but 
it  is  equally  true  that  there  is  another  coin  in  the  country  not  a 
legal  coin — a  coin  of  which  the  law  takes  no  notice,  except  to  put 
it  out  of  its  protection;  which  no  man  is  obliged,  or  even  permit* 
ted,  to  receive  from  another  in  payment;  which,  in  short,  is  as 
completely  devoid  of  the  qualities  of  British  coin  as  the  dollar, 
'  and  indeed  more  completely  so,  since  it  is  expressly  stripped  of 
those  qualities  by  statute.  Now  if  such  a  coin  as  this  can  be  found, 
where  is  the  harm  of  trying  upon  it  the  same  experiment  which 
has  been  so  happily  applied  to  the  dollar;  especially  if  it  be,  as 
fortunately  it  is,  a  gold  coin,  and,  therefore,  capable  of  supplying 
that  share  which  dollars  do  not  supply  towards  the  completement 
of  a  metallic  circulation?  The  coin  to  which  I  allude  is  one  which 
my  honourable  friend  near  me  (Mr.  Huskissbn)  is  accused  of 
having  ti>eated  in  his  pamphlet  with  exaggerated  respect,  but 
which,  in  the  course  of  this  debate,  has,  I  wink,  been  too  much 
disparaged — I  mean  the  light  guinea. 

The  light  guinea  is  not,  any  more  than  the  dollar,  a  legal  coin. 
A  guinea  having  arrived  by  wear  at  a  certain  decree  of  hghtnesa, 
is  at  once  divested  by  law  of  all.  its  qualities  of  coin,  and  is  re*- 
duced  to  its  intrinsic  value,  whatever  that  may  be,  as  bullion.  It 
happens,  to  be  sure,  at  the  present  moment,  that  this  reduction,  as 
measured  in  bank  notes,  is  a  promotion.  But  that  is  equally  true 
in  respect  to  the  dollar.  The  rate  at  which  the  dollar  now  passes 
is  not  only  higher  than  it  was  some  time  ago,  but  higher  than  that 
which  it  bears,  from  its  intrinsic  value,  in  comparison  with  the  Icr 
gal  coin  of  the  country.  Whether  it  was  right  to  raise  the  de^ 
nomination  of  the  dollar,  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  give  an 
opinion  : — ^that  is  done.  But  upon  the  principle,  whatever  it  was, 
on  which  the  denomination  of  the  dollar  was  raised,  there  can 
surely  be  no  objection  to  suffering  the  light  guinea  to  go  for  what 
it  is  worthy  and  thereby  obtaining  an  anomalous  gold  currency  to 
correspond  with  the  anomalous  silver  currency,  each  alike  ind^ 
pendent  of  the  legal  coin  of  the  realm. 

The  legal  coin — the  guinea  of  full  lawful  weight — would  still 
remain,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  in  that  of  the  imagination,  and  in 
the  argument  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  as  the  equivalent 
Cor  bank  notes.  It  would  not  often  come  forth  indeed  to  a£ford 
a  practical  illustration  of  his  argument:  but  he  might  continue  to 
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enjoy  tbe  sirtisAotion  of  nratntaining,  a»  he  does  now,  as  an  ab^ 
straci  proposition,  that  bank  notes  and  guineas  are  equivalent  in 
law. 

Metntime  the  advantage  derived  fi*om  the  marketableness  of 
li^t  guineas  would  be,  either  to  retain  at  least  that  portion  of  our 
metallic  circulation  at  home,  or  to  make  the  foreigner  or-tiie 
enemy  pay  its  full  value  for  it  on  exportation. 

It  is  on  all  hands  acknowledged — hj  the  ri^t  honoorable  gen- 
tleman and  his  supporters  it  is  earnestly  contended — that  our  gold 
finds  its  way  ouf  of  the  country,  either  in  discharge  of  the  balance 
of  payments,  or  into  the  colDfers  of  the  enemy.  That  enemy  is 
by  some  persons  represented  as  sitting  like  a  great  spider  in  the 
midst  of  its  web,  and  drawing  along  ttie  living  lines  and  fibres  of 
its  net  all  the  gold  of  Great  Britain,  into  an  abyss  from  which  it 
is  never  to  return.  By  what  process  this  can  be  effected,  except 
by  that  of  a  trade  of  some  sort  or  other,  we  are  not  told,  and  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  Among  all  the  dangers  of  the  country^ 
many  of  them  real  and  formidable,  a  danger  happily  more  vifflon- 
ary  than  this  was  never  apprehended  by  a  disordar^  imagination. 

That  our  gold,  however,  goes  from  us,  is  generally  asserted 
and  believed;  and  whether  by  a  natural  efflux,  or  by  some  un- 
heard-of power  of  m*agnetic  attraction  in  Buonaparte,  is,-  in  re- 
sard  to  the  question  which  we  are  considering,  of  little  moment 
It  goes,  and  we  wish  to  stop  it  It  can  be  stopped  effectually  only 
by  being  retained  in  circulation  at  home.  It  can  be  retained  in 
circulation  (as  those  who  raised  the  denomination  of  the  dollar^ 
and  who  gave  the  reasons  which  were  given  for  raising  it,  must 
of  all  men  be  the  last  to  deny,)  only  by  allowing  it  to  pass  for 
what  it  is  intrinsically  worth,  or  what  it  will  fetch  in  the  market 

Here,  however,  I  shall  be  met  by  an  argument  which  has  been 
urged  with  much  vehemence  and  solemnity  by  the  right  honour- 
abte  gentleman  (Mr.  Vansittart,)  that  the  law  absolutdy  prohibits 
the  exportation  of  our  coin,  and  that  any  reasoning,  therefore, 
which  is  founded  upon  the  supposition  of  that  exportation,  is  not 
only  incorrect,  but  is  of  a  most  immoral  and  dangerous  tendency, 
as  holding  out  encouragement  to  perjury  and  fraud.  Let  us  ex- 
amine this  argument 

We  are  all  agreed  upon  the  fact,  that  cold  bullion  is  at  a  high 
price  in  the  currency  of  this  country.  We  are  all  agreed,  that 
either  as  the  consequence  of  this  hi^  price  or  as  the  cause  of  it, 
or  both,  there  is  a  great  scarcity  of  gold  bullion  in  this  country^ 
We  are  all  agreed  tiiat  the  gold  coin  has  nearly  vanished  from 
circulation;  and  nobody  doubts,  so  far  as  I  have  heard,  and  nobody 
has  asserted  more  strenuously  than  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man and  those  who  side  with  him,  that  this  high  price  and  scarcity 
of  bullion,  and  this  vanishing  of  our  gold  coin,  are  in&llible  in- 
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diflfttions  or  a  large  axportation  of  gold;  of  vriuoh  emortatiott  a 
large  part  must,  as  inf^Ubly,  haye  conaiated  of  coin,  either  melt- 
4>r  uiunelted.  Upon  theae  facta^  I  say,  we  are  all  agreed.  Now 
I  Mskf  is  it  not  idle,  ia  it  not  abaurd,  to  aaaume  for  ihe  purpose  of 
argument  a  supposed  obedience  to  the  law,  which  notorioualy  has 
no  existence^  and  to  deny  for  the  purpose  of  argument,  a  fact 
which  is  aeknowleded  by  all  to  be  the  aurest  ajnoiptom,  and  co»- 
tended  by  n&any  to  be  the  origin  and  cause,  of  the  evils  which 
have  brought  us  to  the  necessity  of  the  present  discussion?  Is  it 
'  not  wholly  unworthy  an  assembly  of  legislators,  to  pretend  an 
igncMrance  in  our  leg^atiye  capacity  of  tnat,  which  every  one  of 
us,  in  his  individud  capacity,  perfectly  believes  to  be  true?  Is 
the  ekistenceof  a  statute  which,  as  we  know,  is  openly  violated 
(ajad  for  the  most  part  with  impunity)  every  day  in  the  week,  to 
be  pleaded  as  a  bar  against  any  attempt  to  remedy  tl^e  evils  which 
confessedly  result  firpm  its  violation  ? 

What  then  can  be  more  unjust,  or  more  ridiculous,  than  to  rei>- 
resent  those  persons  as  countenancing  and  encouraging  perjury 
and  fraud,  who  only  tell  you  what  you  yourselves  avow,  that  per- 
jury  and  fraud  are  and  have  always  been  committed  under  your 

fcesent  system  of  law;  and  who,  inferring  that  they  always  will 
a  eommitted  under  that  system,  suggest  to  you  the  expediency 
of  amending  it?  Who  are  the  encouragers  of  crimes? — they 
who,  finding  the  existing  law  notoriously  inadequate  to  counter- 
act the  temptation  to  pommit  them,  propose  either  to  change  the 
law  or  remove  the  temptation;— Or  they  who  content  themselves 
with  whimpering  over  the  depravity  of  human  nature,  and,  in^ 
atead  of  endeavouring  to  prevent  the  commission  of  crime,  con- 
sole themselves  with  the  reflection  that  the  mischief  to  the  pub- 
lic is  only  in  proportion  to  the  guilt  of  the  criminal? 

He  was  not  an  unwise  or  an  unjust  judge,  of  whom  it  is  re- 
corded, that — 

^He  sent  the  thief  who  stole  the  sold  awinr, 
And  panish'd  him  who  put  it  in  his  way/ 

^  Undoubtedly  it  is  neither  wise  nor  just  to  place  temptations  in 
men's  way,  which  we  know  by  constant  experience  to  be  suffi- 
4»ent  to  overpower  the  positive  enactments  oi  law.  It  is  neither 
politic  nor  moral  to  resotjt  on  every  occasion  to  the  obligation  of 
oaths  as  supplementary  to  a  defective  legislation.  This  policy 
unfortunately  pervades  too  many  of  our  statutes;  and  it  is  but 
rarely  successful  in  its  object,  never  perhaps  where  consideraUe 
gain  and  great  facility  conspire  to  tempt  to  perjury.  The  exporta- 
tion of  coin,  or  of  bullion  melted  from  coin,  when  the  exchanges 
are  unfavourable  beyond  a  certain  limit,  is  looked  upon  as  so 
much  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  that  most  writers,  who  havB 
treated  of  coinage  and  of  trade,  have  laid  it  down  aa  a  conse- 
23  p« 
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qnence  not  to  be  dteputed,  and  not  evei)  neceisary  to  be  jNTOvad. 
According  to  the  concurrent  opinions  of  such  writers,  the  efflux 
of  bullion  from  one  country  to  another  is  governed  by  causes 
liearly  as  steady  and  uniform  in  their  operation,  as  those  whicli 

fovern  the  seasons  or  the  tides*  As  well  might  you  pretend  to 
X  a  limit  on  the  Aore,  and  bid  the  flowing  ocean  advance  bo 
farther,  as  attempt  by  the  interposition  of  a  statute  to  stop  the 
tide  of  the  precious  metals  in  whatever  direction  it  is  made  to 
flow  by  the  influence  of  commercial  necesirity  and  commercial 
demand. 

The  right  honourable  gentleman,  and  those  who  adopt  his 
views  of  the  present  question,  acknowledge  the  force  of  these 
principles:  they  attribute,  in  fact,  the  whole  of  our  difficulties 
to  their  bperation.  There  is,  indeed,  a  slight  difference  of  opinion 
among  them  as  to  the  cause  of  the  export  of  our  gold;  some  at- 
tributing it  to  the  demand  for  gold  in  the  market  of  the  conti- 
nent, others  to  the  necessity  of  remitting  it  from  hence,  in  pay- 
ment of  the  balance  of  trade;  but  all  concurring  that,  whatever 
may  be  the  degree  in  which  either  of  these  causes,  separately  or 
jointiy,  operate,  the  result  is  an  irresistible  attrac^on  of  the  sold 
of  this  country  to  the  continent  Is  it  not,  then,  with  marvellous 
inconsistency  that  these  same  gentiemen  oppose  the  mere  exist- 
ence of  a  powerless  law,  and  a  high-coloured  description  of  the 
crimes  which  it  occasions  and  constitutes,  as  an  answer,  and  the 
only  answer,  to  those  who  contend,  that,  if  the  evil  which  the 
law  is  intended  to  prevent,  be  indeed  one  which  it  is  important 
to  check,  and  if  the  efflux  of  our  gold  be  certain,  so  long  as  the 
force  of  the  temptation  is  stronger  than  the  restraint  of  tiie  law, 
it  is  necessary,  and  it  would  be  as  wise  as  humane,  either  to  alter 
the  law,  or  to  diminish  tbe  temptation  ? 

I  may,  perhaps,  be  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  repeal  of  this 
law  would  be  in  itself  no  unwise  measure.  That  belief  might  be 
supported  by  the  opinion  of  many  able  writers  and  experienced 
statesmen,  and  by  the  example  of  many  of  those  states  in  which 
commerce  has  been  most  flourishing,  and  credit  and  coin  mosf 
abundant  I  admit  that  the  imjmediate,  the  momentary  efiect  of 
this  repeal,  (if  unaccompanied  by  any  other  measure,)  might  be 
to  increase  the  exportation  of  our  gold,  by  removing  the  scruples 
of  such  persons  as  may  now,  perhaps,  be  wavering  between 
temptation  on  the  one  hand,  and  obedience  to  the  law  on  the 
oth^. '  Even  so,  however,  it  would  have  the  benefit  of  saving 
all  that  perjury  and  fraud  which  shock,  so  justly,  the  moral  feel- 
ings of  the  House;  and  of  extending  to  the  honest  trader  a  con- 
venience which  is  now  exclusively  reserved  for  the  dishonest  one. 
But  in  the  long  run^  I  certainly  do  not  believe  that  the  repeal  of 
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this  hw  would  swell,  by  a  single  guinea,  the  amount  of  the  ex- 
port of  our  gold. 

It  is  true  that  the  repeal  of  this  law  alone  would  not  have  a 
necessary  tendeney  to  bring  gold  again  into  circulation  in  this 
country,  either  by  recalling  what  has  been  exported,  or  by  en*> 
tieing  what  is  now  hoarded,  out  of  its  hiding  places.  That  would 
be  tl^  effect  of  the  other  alteration  to  which  I  Viave  already  al- 
luded,, of  suspending  the  law  and  the  proclamation  which  limit 
the  current  rate  of  the  guinea,  and  permitting  it  to  pass  according 
to  its  intrinsic  ralue. 

I  have,  indeed,  stated  this  proposition  hitherto  only  as  applica- 
ble to  the  light  guinea;  of  which  the  purchase,  at  its  intrinsic  value, 
is  certainly  no  infringement  either  of  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of 
any  existing  proclamation  or  statute.  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
might,  without  presumption,  say,  that  the  law  is  by  no  means 
clear  on  this  point,  even  with  respect  to  guineas  of  full  legal 
weight  Guineas  of  legal  weight,  however,  I  left  out  of  my  prop- 
osition in  the  former  part  of  my  argument,  expressly,  as  I  said, 
in  the  hope  of  conciliating  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  by 
leaving  untouched,  in  respect  to  guineas  of  full  weight,  his  propo- 
sition of  the  equivalency  of  bank  paper  and  legal  coin,  but,  if 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  should  be  disposed  to  concur  with 
me  at  all,  I  trust,  upon  reflection,  he  would  not  be  prevented  from 
doing  so  by  the  contemplation  of  this  trifling  advantage  to  his  ar« 
gument  If  he  will  consent  to  let  guineas  go  for  what  they  are 
worth  in  the  market,  he  will  have  a  gold  currency;  he  will  prevent 
the  exportation  of  our  coin,  he  will  get  rid  of  fraud  and  perjury: 
and  all  this  benefit  he  will  purchase  at  no  greater  -expense,  than 
that  of  being  one  argument  out  of  pocket  It  will  then,  to  be 
sure,  be  vain  for  him  to  contend,  asainst  the  daily  evidence  of 
men's  senses,  that  bank  paper  and  guineas  are,  at  their  respective 
denominations,  equivalent  to  each  other:  but  at  least  we  shall  have 
them  both,  and  they  may  circulate  amicably  together. 

That  by  no  other  possible  means  the  coin  of  the  country  can 
be  retained  in  circulation,  so  long  as  the  precious  metal  of  which 
it  is  composed,  is  intrinsically  of  a  value  so  much  higher  than  the 
rate  at  which  it  is  estimated  in  our  currency,  is  a  proposition  of 
which  all  experience,  as  well  as  all  reason,  establishes  the  truth. 
The  present  state  of  the  law  in  the  present  state  of  our  currency, 
operates,  in  fact,  as  a  bounty  upon  the  exportation  of  our  coin. 

Of  the  two  causes  of  the  export  of  gold,  which  are  admitted 
by  the  right  honourable  gentleman  and  his  friends,  the  supposed 
demand  for  gold  on  the  continent,  and  Uie  supposed  necessity  for 
exporting  it  to  set  right  the  balance  of  our  trade,  the  first  will  un- 
doubtedly have  an  uncontrolled  operation,  so  long  as  there  is  no 
counter-demand  for  gold  in  the  market  at  home;  so  long  as  the 
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Bank  do  not  purchase,  and  as  no  one  else  purchases  here,  exeepi 
for  exportation:  the  second  would,  in  a  natural  state  of  things,  find 
its  limit  &r  within  the  amount  of  the  balance  to  be  set  right;  it 
would  cease  to  operate,  whenever  the  scarcity  of  gold,  produced 
here  by  exportation,  and  the  plenty  produced  on  the  continent  by 
its  importation,  rendered  sold  less  eligible  for  transmission  abroad 
than  any  other  ilierchantable  commodity.  But  this  limit  it  can 
never  find,  so  long  as  gold  is  the  only  merchantable  commodity 
for  which  the  consumption  of  this  country  afibrds  no  market 

Independently,  however,  of  these  causes,  the  difference  between 
the  real  value  of  the  precious  metal  and  that  at  which  it  is  rated 
in  our  currency,  would  be  itself  sufficient  to  ensure  us  against  the 
continuance  of  the  guinea  in  circulation.  Demand  on  the  conti-* 
nent  misht  be  counteracted  by  demand  here;  and  gold  would 
cease  to  be  a  preferable  article  for  transmission  abroad,  fropi  the 
moment  at  which  it,  like  other  articles,  could  be  sold  for  its  real 
value  at  home.  But,  imprisoned  in  the  coin,  and  degraded  by  its 
imprisonment,  gold  has  an  unconquerable  tendency  to  escape  from 
a  situation  so  unnatural:  and  it  would  make  its  escape'  from  such 
a  situation,  even  althou^  you  do  not  owe  the  continent  any  thing; 
and  although  there  were  no  more  demand  on  the  continent  for 
gold,  than  for  any  other  article  of  merchandise. 

But  this,  I  may  be  told,  is  the  language  of  theory.  Is  not  the 
principle,  then,  recognized  by  any  sober  practical  authority?  Let 
us  hear  the  statute-book  itself.  ^<  Whereas  it  has  been  a  practice," 
says  the  preamble  to  the  Act  14  Geo.  III.  c  70,  "to  export  the 
new  and  perfect  coin  of  the  realm  for  private  advantage,  and  to 
the  great  detriment  of  the  public;  and  the  like  practice  will  con- 
tinue,''  (adds  this  theoretical  and  visionary  preamble)^hile  pieces, 
dififering  greatly  in  weight,  are  current  under  the  same  denomina- 
tion, and  at  the  same  rate  of  value.'' 

The  persons  who  framed  this  Act,  and  framed  it  for  the  express 
and  practical  purpose  of  restoring  the  credit  of  our  currency, 
could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  penalties  under  which  the  exportation 
of  coin  was  prohibited;  yet  we  see,  that  in  spite  of  these  penal- 
ties, they  take  for  granted  as  inevitable  the  "  continued"  exporta- 
tion of  the  coin,  so  long  as  the  temptation  to  export  it  continues. 
We  see  further,  that,  m  their  opinion,  conformity  to  standard 
weight  is  the  distinctive  quality  by  which  the  value  of  money  is 
to  be  estimated.  We  see,  lastly,  that,  without  any  reference  to 
demand  for  gold  on  the  continent,  without  any  reference  to 
an  unfavourable  balance  of  trade,  the  certain  result  of  an  attempt 
to  circulate  together,  "  under  the  same  denomination  and  at  the 
same  rate  of  value,"  two  descriptions  of  currency,  differing  in 
intrinsic  value  fit>m  each  other,  is  to  drive  that  which  is  of  the 
higher  intrinsic  value  out  of  circulation. 
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This  is,  in  fact,  as  t  understand  it,  the  whole  of  the  Bullion 
Committee  upon  this  subject;*  and  so  far  from  having  the  guilt  or 
the  merit  of  novelty,  we  find  it  assumed  six  and  thirty  years  ago, 
in  the  preamble  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  as  a  doctrine  established 
and  self-evident 

Of  this  doctrine,  thus  adopted  by  P^liament  in  the  year  1774, 
there  is  an  earlier  and  not  less  authoritative  recognition  in  the 
Report  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  in  the  year  1717,  of  the  existence 
of  which  Report  I  was  surprised  to  hear  a  right  honourable  friend 
of  mine,  (Mr.  Rose)  declare  himself  entirely  ignorant  A  person 
so  distinguished  as%ny  right  honourable  friend  unquestionably  is, 
by  great  knowledge  and  indefatigable  research,  I  should  have 
thought,  could  hardly  have  missed  a  document  of  such  interest 
^  and  importance,  and  so  immediately  bearing  upon  the  subject  be- 
fore us.  This  Report  was  made  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  in  his  ca- 
pacity of  Master  ol  the  Mint,  and  is  to  be  found  in  our  Journals.* 
It  is  too  long  for  me  to  trouble  the  House  with  reading  it;  but 
gentlemen  will  find,  upon  looking  into  it,  that  upon  a  reference 
made  to  him  by  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  as  to  tiie  best  method 
of  preventing  the  melting  down  of  the  silver  coin.  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton represents  the  temptation  to  melt  and  export  it  as  ^  arising 
^  from  the  higher  price  of  silver  in  other  places  than  in  England  in 
*  proportion  to  gold;'*  that  is  to  say,  from  the  circumstance,  that  the 
silver  coin,  then  our  standard  currency,  was,  by  the  regulations 
of  our  Mint,  exchangeable  with  the  gold  coin  at  a  rate  somewhat 
lower  than  that  at  which  it  was  exchangeable,  as  bullion,  with  gold 
in  the  general  market  of  Europe.  So  small  was  this  difierencej^ 
that  the  taking  of  sixpence  from  the  current  rate  of  the  guinea 
was  estimated  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  as  sufficient  to  cure  the  evil; 
and  yet,  small  as  the  difference  was,  during  its  continuance,  and 
by  its  operation  alone,  the  silver  coin  of  standard  weight  was  daily 
vanishing  from  circulation. 

In  this  report  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  in  the  principles  which 
are  laid  down  for  it,  is  to  be  found  the  answer  to  many  of  my 
right  honourable  friend's  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's)  ob^ 
servations  upon  that  part  of  the  Report  of  the  Bullion  Committee^ 
which  refers  to  the  re-coinage  of  the  silver  currency  in  the  year 
1696.  The  subsequent  disappearance  of  the  new  silver  coin,  is  not, 
as  my  right  honourable  friend  seemed  to  insinuate,  a  proof  that  the 
re-coinage  at  that  time  had  been  unadvisedly  undertaken;  or  that 
it  was  not  the  only  cure  that  could  be  applied  to  that  depreciation 
of  the  currency,  which  Parliament  had  attempted  in  vain  to  rem- 
edy (as  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  state)  by  a  penal  law. 
It  is  true  that,  by  a  slight  error  in  the  valuation  df  the  two  ptfh 
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eious  metab  with  respect  to  each  other,  the  flilver  coin  waa  rated 
a  small  degree  below  its  just  proportion  to  gold;  and  that^  in  cofir 
sequence^  it  b^an  to  disappear  not  long  after  the  recoinage  was 
completed.  But  this  technical  error  dpes  not  in  any  degree  vitiate 
the  principles  on  which  the  re-coinage  had  been  adopted.  It  in 
no  degree  diminishes  or  dfects  the  merit  of  those  who  had  the 
courage  to  undertake,  and  the  firmness  to  carry  through  that  im* 

Ktrtant  work,  in  spite  of  the  prevalence  for  a  time,  even  in  this 
ouse,  of  prejudices  very  much  akin  to  those  of  the  Y^esent  day. 

Those  prejudices  were  sufficiently  strong  to  defeat  for  a  coni> 
siderable  time  the  intentions  of  the  Government,  after  they  had 
upon  mature  deliberation  convinced  themselves  of  the  absolute 
necessity  of  the  measure;  but  the  good  sense,  temper,  and  perse*- 
verance  of  that  Administration  triumphed  in  the  end,  and  it  is  no 
disparagement  to  my  right  honourable  friend  to  recommend  the 
example  of  the  Administration  of  1696  to  his  serious  consid- 
eration. 

The  war  in.  which  King  William  was  then  engaged  against 
France,  may  not  have  been  equal  w^th  the  present  war  in  magni- 
tude of  exertion.  Yet  if  we  compare  the  means  of  the  country 
at  that  period  with  its^  present  means,  and  consider  the  exertions 
which  were  then  made,  it  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  say  that 
any  excuse  could  be  offered  now,  which  was  not  in  a  great  meas- 
ure applicable  then,  for  sparing,  amidst  the  burdens  of  war,  any , 
internal  effort  which  was  not  absolutely  indispensable.  But  the 
restoration  of  the  currency  to  a  sound  state  was  then  deemed  to 
be  indispensable;  and  the  war  was  considered  not  as  a  reason  for 
postponing  the  required  effort,  but  as  an  additional  reason  for 
making  it  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

The  high  price  of  gold  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  one  striking  in- 
dication of  the  deteriorated  state  of  the  currency.  The  indict 
tion  might,  indeed,  be  at  that  time  more  undeniable;  because, 
gold  not  being  then  our  standard  coin,  and  the  guinea  not  being 
limited  by  law  as  to  the  rate  at  which  it  should  pass  current,  the 
high  price  became  immediately  visible  in  the  gold  coin  as  well  as. 
in  bullion,  the  guinea  being  actually  exchangeable  for  as  much  as 
thirty  shillings  of  the  clipped  silver.  The  unfavourable  state  of 
our  exchanges  with  foreign  countries  afforded  then,  jas  it  does 
now,  the  other  most  unerring  proof  that  all  was  not  sound  in  the 
currency  of  this  country;  a  proof  of  which  my  right  honourable 
friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  clearly  admits  the  validity, 
when  he  admits  that  the  unfavourableness  of  the  exchan^  mi^t 
probably  now  be  corrected  by  correcting  the  excess,  or  (if  he  ob- 
jects to  the  word  excess  J  diminishing  the  abundance  of  our  paper 
currency.  This  admission  I  understood  my  right  honourable 
friend  to  make  in  the  most  unequivocal  terms;   not  meaning 
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fliereby  that  I  ufidcsrstood  him  to  admit  that  it  was  advisable  to 
diminish  the  paper  currency  for  the  sake  of  correcting  the  unfa- 
vound>lene8S  of  the  exchange,  but  simply  that  such  a  correction 
of  the  exchange  would  be  the  effect  of  such  a  diminution  of 
paper. 

This  leads  me  to  consider  the  subject  of  the  exchanges,  as  it 
bears  upon  that  of  depreciation.  I  shall  treat  it  as  concisely  as  I 
can;  both  because  I  must  confess,  that  with  all  the  attention 
which  I  haVe  bestowed  upon  it,  I  am  perfectly  conscious  that  I 
have  not  been  able  to  unravel  all  the  intricacies  of  the  subject; 
and  also,  because  it  appears  to  me  that  the  whole  question  as  to 
depreciation  is  disposed  of  by  the  preceding  part  of  the  argument; 
this  is  to  say,  by  die  comparison  of  currency  with  bullion.  The 
state  of  the  exchanges  may  add  some  illustration  to  that  argument, 
but  is  not  wanted  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  it 

If  that  which  constitutes  the  par  of  exchange  between  any  two 
countries  be  (as,  if  I  am  not^mistaken,  it  is)  an  equal  quantity  of 
precious  metal  in  their  respective  currencies,  this  definition  alone 
sufficiently  shows,  that  whatever  other  considerations  there  may 
be,  whether  growing  out  of  law  or  out  of  opinion,  which  regulate 
and  sustain  the  rate  of  a  currency  at  home,  its  value  can  be  esti- 
mated abroad  by  no  other  criterion  than  that  of  the  quantity  of 
precious  metal  for  which  a  specific  portion  of  it  is  exchangeable. 
The  foreigner  knows  nothing  of  the  value  of  the  currency  of  any 
other  country  except  thj^t  a  certain  portion  of  that  currency  re- 
presents, and  will  procure  in  his  own  country  a  certain  quantity 
of  precious  metal. 

The  question  of  the  exchanges  would  therefore  be  as  simple 
as  the  question  of  depreciation,  if  there  were  not  confessedly 
other  causes  which  operate  upon  the  exchange,  and  the  operation 
of  which  may  sometimes  be  concurrent  with  that  of  the  relative 
values  of  the  respective  currencies,  and  sometimes  may  tend  to 
counteract  it 

A  country  which  imports  from  another  more  than  it  exports 
to  it  of  all  other  articl^  of  commerce,  is  supposed  to  make  up 
the  difference  l^  a  transmission  of  bullion.  In  point  of  fact,  this 
transmission  takes  place  in  much  fewer  instances  than  the  theory 
supposes;  but  the  necessity  of  making  it  either  actually.or  virtu- 
ally, causes  a  variation  in  the  rate  of  exchange  in  favour  of  the 
creditor,  and  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  debtor  country;  the 
amount  of  which  variation  is  measured  by,  and  expresses,  the 
cost  of  making  the  transmission. 

Supposing  the  currencies  of  two  countries,  each  in  a  perfectly 
iound  state,  any  variation  from  the  par  of  exchange  between 
them  can  be  produced  only  by  the  one  country  having  a  debt  to 
disduurge  to  fht  other.     Su]^sing  the  debts  and  credits  of  two 
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countries  to  be  exactly  balanced,  any  variatioQ  fr^m  the  par  ef 
exchange  between  them  can  only  be  produced  by  a  depreciation 
in  the  currency  of  one  of  them*  Theae  causes,  however,  may 
both  exist  at  the  same  time;  and  they  may  exist,  either  on  oj^kh 
site  sides,  or  together;  in  Uie  one  case  aggravating,  in' the  other 
counteracting  each  other. 

A  country  might  be  largely  in  debt  to  another^  and  yet^  if  its 
currency  were  sound,  and  the  currency  of  the  creditor  country 
deteriorated,  the  course  of  the  exchange  would  exhibit  only  the 
difference  between  the  contending  effects  of  such  deterioration 
on  the  other  hand,  and  such  debt  on  the  other:  and  it  might  hap> 
pen  that  these  effects  might  be  so  precisely  balanced,  as  exactly 
to  neutralize  each  other.  But  when  a  country  is  in  the  situation 
of  being  indebted  to  another,  and  at  the  same  time  of  having  a 
depreciated  currency,  the  depression  of  the  exchange  exhibits  th« 
combined  effect  of  both  causes. 

This  last  may,  or  may  not,  be  our  present  situation.  For  I  am 
far  from  taking  upon  myself  to  assert,  that  the  balance  of  fbi 
payments  from  us  to  the  continent,  enters  for  nothing  into  tiM 
unfavourable  exchange  a^nst  this  country,  I  only  deny  that  it 
can  be  the  sole  cause  of  that  unfavourableness.  Still  less  do  I 
pretend  to  define  the  share  which  this  cause  may  have  in  pro* 
ducing  the  effect  But  as  it  is  obvious  that  the  depression  of  thm 
exchange  from  this  cause  can  never,  for  any  great  continuance  of 
time,  very  far  exceed  the  expense  of  transmitting  bullion  tor  Hsm 
liquidation  of  the  balance  of  payments;  as  it  is  not  only  acknow* 
ledged  but  contended,  that  bullion  for  this  purpose  is  in  fact 
transmitted;  as  the  expense  of  the  transmission  is  perfectly 
known,  in  all  its  several  parts  of  price,  freight,  and  insurance; 
and  as  their  collective  result  is  notoriously  very  far  within  the 
limits  of  the  actual  depression  of  the  exchange^  there  will  remain 
of  that  depression  a  large  share  to  be  accounted  for,  after  every 
deduction  that  can  be  made  on  account  of  the  bahince  of  pay» 
ments,  and  that  remainder  can  no  otherwise  be  acoounled  for 
than  by  the  deterioration  of  our  currency. 

The  state  of  the  exchanges,  therefore,  is  a  proof,  though  I  d# 
not  admit  it  to  be  a  necessary  proof,  still  less  could  I  allow  it  t» 
be  the  test,  of  a  depreciated  currency.  I  do  not  admit  it  to  be  a 
necessary  proof ;  because,  the  price  of  bullion  in  the  currency,  is 
proof  sufficient  without  it  I  do  not  allow  it  to  be  the  test;  be^ 
cause  under  certain  circumstances,  a  currency  might  be  depreci- 
ated to  a  limited  degree,  without  producing  a  visible  depresrioB 
of  the  exchange;  nay,  it  might  coexist  wiSi  an  exchange  posi- 
tively fisivourable.  These  cases  would  arise  whenevei:  the  efiiMt 
produced  upon  the  exchange  by  the  balance  of  payments  in  favour 
of  the  country  whose  currency  is  depreciated  in  the  one  i 
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a^ly  equallidy  or,  in  tbe  other  exceeded,  the  degree  of  the  depre* 
ciatioii*  But  though  a  depreciatioa  of  the  currency  might  thus 
exiat  without  inducing  an  unfavourable  exchange,  a  state  of  the 
exchange  un&yourable  to  a  great  degree,  and  proffressively  gfow* 
ina;  worae  for  a  great  length  of  time,  ia  an  infallible  indication  of 
a  depreciated  currency* 

Ilia  ia  all  the  use  that  I  think  it  necessary  to  make  of  the  ar- 
guments to  be  drawn  from  the  exchanges;  and  so  far  as  this  goes, 
I  cannot  understand  how  any  one  can  doubt  as  to  their  bearing. 
We  do  not  doubt  with  respect  to  other  countries,  that  a  sound  or 
ttnaound  state  of  their  currency  influences  the  state  of  their  ex- 
chai^ges.  Whe^  we  see  the  exchanges  between  Hamburgh  or 
Amsterdam  on  the  one  hand,  and  Russia  or  Austria  on  the  other, 
unfavourable  in  a  great  degree  to  either  of  the  two  latter  coun- 
tries, we  have  no  hesitation  in  at  once  ascribing  that  unfavourar 
bleness,  in  great  part  at  least,  to  a  depreciation  of  its  currency. 

My  right  honourable  friend  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer) 
has  taken  what  I  must  think  not  a  very  fair  advantage  of  an  argu- 
ment of  an  honourable  gentleman  opposite  to  me  (Mr.  Sharp,) 
when  he  has  rejH'eaented  him  as  having  recommended  the  ^nerai 
policy  of  Holland  and  of  Hamburg  as  an  object  of  imitation  for 
this  country;  because,  the  honounible  gentleman  stated,  that  by 
opt  issuing  a  paper-money,  the  currencies  of  Holland  and  of  Ham^ 
burgh  had  been  preserved  from  depreciation.  The  honourable 
gentleman  certainly  did  not  guard  and  qualify  his  statement  with 
aU  the  circumstances  which  were  nevertfieless  obviously  connect- 
ed, in  his  mind,  with  the  proposition  which  he  was  advancing^ 
but  it  is  quite  as  clear  that,  nothing  but  the  strong  temptation  of 
fying  fnmi  argument  to  declamation,  could  have  led  my  right 
bonoorable  frii^  so  far  to  mistake  the  honourable  gentleman's 
meaning.  The  meaning  of  the  honourable  gentleman  evidently 
was  not  to  bold  out  Holland  as  having  been  wise  in  its  submis** 
sious  and  compliances  towards  France,  and  as  e^'oving  the  re^ 
ward  of  her  prudent  obedience  in  a  state  of  enviable  happiness 
and  prosperity.  Still  less  could  he  intend  (how  is  it  possible  that 
my  rational  b^ing  could  be  for  a  moment  suspected  of  intending  ^) 
to  extol  the  prci^ess  of  Hamburgh.  "  Prowess**  was,  I  think^ 
the  word  which  iQy  right  honourable  friend  did  not  disdain  to  put 
into  the  honouiable  gentleman's  mouth,  for  the  sake  of  making 
an  indignant  comment  upon  it  The  scope  of  the  honourable  ^^- 
tlemanV  argjunfteot  I  understood  to  be  simply  this: — ^that  if  Hol- 
l6o4>  iinppverishe4  by  an  exhausting  war,  and  preyed  upon  by  an 
eixapting  deqx>tism — if  Hamburj^,  in  Uie  very  clutches  of  the 
J^neoch  powes — if  these  unhappy  states,  stripped  of  their  com^ 
lUfffce.and  indq^endenee,  could  yet  maintain  Uieir  respective  cur- 
tmcim  undeppecii^i  it  would  aeem  to  follow  that  a  state  of  war^ 
24  q 
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however  expensive  and  burdensome — tiiat  stagiuition  of  com- 
merce— ^that  even  the  oppression  of  a  eonquering  enemy— ^ere 
not^soflScient  justifications,  much  less  necessary  causes,  of  such 
a  system  of  currency  as  that  which  (according  to  the  honoui^ 
able  gentleman's  argument)  now  existed  in  this  country,  and  of 
which  my  right  honourable  friend  and  others  seemed  prepared  to 
justify  the  continuance,  so  long  at  least  as  the  war  shall  continue, 
as  our  commerce  shall  be  embarrassed,  and  as  our  enemy  diall 
persevere  in  his  present  system  of  measures.  This  is  what  I  un- 
derstood the  honourable  gentleman  to  contend;  and,  whatever 
might  be  the  worth  of  his  argument,  it  surely  was  not  open  to  the 
imputation  which  my  right  honourable  friend  found  it  convenient 
to  attach  to  it;  as  if  the  honourable  gentleman  had  been  guilty  of 
the  egregious  absurdity  of  proposing  for  the  imitation  of  this 
country  the  political  courage  of  the  Dutch,  and  the  military  prow- 
ess of  the  Hamburghers. 

I  am  not,  however,  disposed  to  deny  the  assertion  which  my 
right  honourable  friend  has  grounded  upon  this  argument,  that  in- 
ferences are  not  to  be  conclusively  drawn  from  the  establishments 
of  other  countries,  whether  political  or  commercial,  to  our  own. 
The  principles  of  public  credit  are  so  much  better  understood, 
and  so  much  more  religiously  observed  in  this  country,  the  line 
of  separation  between  the  financial  operations  of  the  State,  and 
the  concerns  of  the  National  Bank,  confounded  too  often  by  ar- 
bitrary governments,  is  here  so  distinctly  marked,  that  it  cannot 
be  doubted  but  many  general  propositions  are  true  of  paper  cur- 
rencies abroad,  which  would  be  utterly  inapplicable  to  die  system 
of  the  Bank  of  England. 

The  depreciation  of  the  Austrian  paper  money,  therefore,  which 
has  been  cited  and  commented  upon  by  my  honourable  friend 
near  me  (Mr.  Huskisson,)  is  not  precisely  an  example;  it  is  not 
a  counterpart  of  our  actual  situation ;  but  it  does  afford  a  most  use- 
ful warning,  it  shows  how  rapidly  paper  money  sinks  in  value, 
when  once  power  has  been  in  any  degree  substituted  for  confi- 
dence; and  how  tremendously,  when  once  the  first  impulse  has 
been  given,  the  force  of  descent  accumulates  and  increases.  The 
depreciation  of  Austrian  paper  was  not,  in  its  origin,  like  thai 
which  we  are  now  discussing;  there  was,  m  its  origin,  something 
of  discredit,  of  a  distrust  (that  is)  of  the  solidity  of  the  funds  upoft 
which  the  paper  was  issued. 

If  solidity  of  funds,  however,  were  alone  sufficient  to  keep  up 
the  credit  of  a  paper,  even  the  assignats  of  France  would  not  have 
fallen  so  soon  and  so  rapidly  in  value.  The  rulers  of  France  by 
whom  that  paper  money  was  coined,  a&cted  to  be  surprised  il 
the  depreciation  of  securities,  resting,  as  they  contended,  en  foun- 
dations more  solid  than  those  of  the  Bank  of  England— «iid  eal- 
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edited^  like  the  paper  6f  the  Bank,  to  promote  the  proflperity  of 
the  country  in  which  it  circulated.  Well  and  wisely  did  Mr* 
Burke,  when,  in  the  language  of  an  orator,  and  in  the  spirit  of  a 
prophet,  he  foreshowed  that  series  and  succession  of  calamities, 
which  the  principles  of  the  French  Revolution,  in  all  its  parts, 
must  inevitably  produce — ^well  and  wisely  did  he  describe  those 
essential  qualities  of  the  paper  of  the  Bank  of  England  which 
constitute  its  real  value* 

<< They  (said  he,  speakineof  tiie  National  Assembly)  imagine, 
that  our  flourishing  state  in  England  is  owing  to  bank  paper,  and 
not  the  bank  paper  to  the  flounshii^g  condition  of  our  commerce, 
to>the  soUdity  of  our  credit,  and  to  the  total  excluaion  of  all  \dea 
-ef  power  from  any  part  of  the  transaction.  They  foi|;et  that  in 
Bngland  not  one  shilling  of  paper  money  of  any  description  is  re^ 
ceived  but  of  choice;  that  the  whole  had  its  origin  in  cash  actual- 
ly deposited;  and  that  it  is  convertible  at  pleasure,  in  an  instant^ 
and  without  the  smallest  loss,  into  caA  again.  Our  paper  is  of 
value  in  commerce,  because  in  law  it  is  of  npne.  It  is  powerfiil 
on  Change,  because  in  Westminster  Hall  it  is  impotent  In  pay* 
Bient  of  a  debt  of  20/.  a  creditor  may  refuse  all  the  paper  of  the 
Bank  of  England.  Nor  is  there  among  us  a  single  public  security, 
of  any  quality  or  nature  whatsover,  that  is  enforced  by  authority. 
In  fact,  it  might  easily  be  shown,  that  our  paper  wealth,  instead 
of  lessening  tiie  real  coin,  has  a  tendency  to  increase  it;  that  in- 
stead of  bemg  a  substitute  for  inoney,  it  only  facilitates  its  entry, 
its  exit,  and  its  circulation;  that  it  is  the  symbol  of  prosperity, 
not  the  badge  of  distress.  Nev^  was  a  scarcity  of  casl)  and  an 
exuberance  of  paper  a  subject  of  complaint  in  this  nation." 

These  were  the  characteristics  of  the  paper  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  when  Mr.  Burke  contrasted  it  with  the  assignats  of 
France.  Its  convertibility  into  specie  upon  d^nand,  was  suspend- 
ed by  tiie  Act  of  1797,  on  grounds  which  it  is  not  now  necessary 
to  discuss.  The  suspension  was,  for  a  series  of  years,  unattended 
with  any  s3rmptom8  that  indicated  depreciation.  And  it  must  be 
our  widfi,  as  well  as  our  interest,  to  believe  (what  from  reasoning 
-also  appears  most  probaUe,)  that  this  suspension  alone,  if  not  fol- 
lowed up  by  excessive  issue,  might  have  endured,  as  long  as  the 
political  circumstances  of  the  state  might  have  rendered  its  en- 
durance necessary,  without  producing  that  effect  But  if  that  ef- 
fect has  been  produced,  as  seems  to  be  established  beyond  the  po»- 
mbility  of  contradiction,  let  us  not,  instead  of  attempting  to  cor^ 
reet  it,  endeavour  rather  to  palliate  its  evils,,  and  to  reconcile 
ourselves  to  its  consequences.  Even  under  the  change  produced 
by  the  temporary  suspension  of  cash  payments,  let  us  remember, 
ifaat  the  essential  and  fundamental  principles  upon  which  the  char- 
aeter  and  utility  of  bank  paper  rest,  are  those  described  in  the  ex- 
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Iract  which  I  hsve  just  quoted  from  Mr.  Bnrica  Let  us  no^  ^ 
der  the  pressure  of  what  has  been  al  wajrs  considered  as  a  temporary 
necessity,  and  in  the  despair  of  meeting  what  I  trust  is  no  more 
than  a  transitory,  and,  as  yet,  a  curable  evil,  abjure  this  language 
and  these  doctrines  of  Mr.  Burke,  and  adopt  in  their  stead  the. 
cant  and  si^histry  of  those  against  whom  his  arguments  were  di- 
rected. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  imagine  that  between  the  notes  of  die 
Bank  of  England  and  the  assignats  of  the  National  Assembly, 
there  now  exists  that  resemblance  of  which  Mr.  Burke,  in  1791^ 
denied  and  disproved  the  existence!  But  in  proportion  as  I  am 
satisfied  tiiat  die  bank  note  is  of  a  different  nature  from  the  as- 
signat,  in  that  proportion  do  I  dislike  to  hear  them  defended  by 
the  same  arguments.  ^  Ce  n^est  pas  Vassignat  qui  perd,  c^est 
P argent  qui  gagnt^^  was  the  motto  and  tl^  doctrine  of  a  trea* 
tise,  published  in  Paris  during  the  reign  of  the  National  Assem* 
bly,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  credit  of  assigmits,  by 
accounting  for  tiie  difference  between  their  nominal  and  ex» 
changeable  values.  '^  It  is  not  the  bank  note  which  loses,  but  the 
dollar  which  gains,''  is  the  argument  by  which  we  have  heard 
the  rise  in  the  denomination  of  the  dollar  explained:  <'It  is  not 
paper  which  has  fallen,  but  gold  which  has  risen,"  is  the  argu- 
ment which  has  'filled  all  the  pamphlets  and  all  the  speeches 
which  we  have  read  and  heard  upon  the  subject  The  arguments 
are  identically  and  undistinguishedly  the  same.  I  widi  that  any 
of  my  honourable  friends,  who  maintain  the  undepreciated  state 
of  our  paper  currency,  could  satisfy  me  and  the  country  that 
there  is  some  essential  difference  in  their  mode  of  applying  them. 
I  wi  A  they  could  show  me  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Frendi  pam- 
phlet might  be  false,  while  that  of  the  English  pamphlets  and 
of  their  own  speeches  is  true. 

I  do  not  need  to  be  reminded  of  the  many  essential  diffav 
ences  in  the  circumstances  of  the  two  paper  currencies.  I  am 
here  speaking,  not  of  the  causes  of  depreciation,  but  simply  of 
the  fact  That  assignats  were  discredited  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  b# 
person  doubts.  But  the  price  of  the  precious  metals  in  those  af- 
signats  was,  after  all,  the  evidence  and  the  measure  of  their  de- 
preciation. The  high  price  which  other  commodities  bore  in  as- 
signats, afforded,  to  be  sure,  strong  suspicions  of  depreeiatioft; 
but  it  proved  the  fact,  and  established  the  de^p'ee  of  that  deprecia- 
tion only  as  compared  with  the  price  for  which  the  same  articles 
could  be  obtained  in  gold  or  silver.  I  say  this  to  suard  mynlf 
against  the  imputation  of  disparaging  bank  notes  by  oomparing 
them  with  a  currencv  so  notoriously  worthless  and  frsudnleiit 
P^>er  currency  may  be  depreciated  from  various  cansesy  ^riikh 
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hurt  no  reieMbltiic^  to  etdi  other;  but  whttcrer  may  be  the 
miamB  of  depreeia&^nt  the  test  of  it  is  in  all  ceeee  the  tame. 

On  all  these  grottiids,  I  own  my  entire^  thoagh  unwilling  con* 
Tietion,  thi^  a  depreciation  of  our  paper  currency  does  actually 
exist;— that  the  permanently  unfavourable  state  of  the  exchanges 
with  foretga  countries,  is  an  indication — and  the  long  continued 
high  price  of  bullion  at  home,  the  proof— of  it  I  can  at  the 
•ame  time  most  truly  say,  that  I  shall  hold  myself  infinitely  in*- 
debted  to  any  man  who,  by  reasoninj^  and  argument,  by  reference 
to  admitted  facts  and  established  pnnciples,  can  bring  me.  back 
finom  this  most  unsatisfactory  conriction.  No  man  set  out  in  the 
•zunination  of  the  subject  with  less  disposition  to  arrive  at  this 
conclusion:  and  no  man  would  more  dadly  find  reasons  that 
could  satisfy  his  own  mind  for  receding  from  it 

I  confess,  however,  that  although  I  can  make  full  allowance  to 
oth«M  fi)r  the  seme  unwillingness  which  I  have  felt  myself,  to 
believe  in  the  fact  of  an  existing  depreciation,  I  am  more  alarm* 
ed  than  encouraged  by  the  apparent  disposition  rather  to  escape 
fipom  the  avowal  of  this  fact,  than  to  controvert  it  I  cannot  see, 
without  eoneem,  the  constant  flight  from  the  point  at  which  the 
controversy  really  lies,  to  the  war,  to  the  harvest,  to  Portugal, 
and  to  Buonaparte;  in  short,  to  every  imaginable  topic,  except 
those  on  which  the  discussion  essentially  turns.  This  may  con- 
Siise  and  perplex  the  argument,  by  raising  a  crowd  of  images, 
with  which  it  has  no  relation.  But  as  to  the  point  at  issue,  it 
senns  to  me  a  confisssion  of  weakn^M,  rather  than  a  display  of 
strength* 

Stul  greater  is  my  apprehension,  when  I  hear  what  are  the  mo- 
tives assigned  for  continuing  the  present  state  of  our  currency, 
wbi^ever  it  may  be,  rather  than  making  any  attempt  to  decide 
what  that  state  realhr  is,  and,  if  necessary,  to  correct  or  to  improve 
'X  Some  persons  there  are  indeed  so  sanguine  and  extravagant, 
as  to  deny  altogether  that  either  improvement  or  correction  is 
necessary;  oi*,  that  the  ideas  which  these  words  convey,  can  be 
applicable  to  a  system  which  they  consider,  not  as  an  evil,  but  as 
a  benefit  We  have  been  told  of  <^  localized ''  currency,  of  an 
^insulated"  circulation,  as  a  blessing  far  outweighing  all  the 
other  advantages  arising  firom  our  peculiar  local  situation;  as 
something  analogous  to  them;  somethinc  which  was  wanting  to 
complete  the  perfection  of  our  insular  character,  and  which  we 
have  fortunately  stombled  upon  by  accident;  for  I  think  no  man 
has  been  hardy  enough  to  say,  that  we  could  have  or  ought  to 
loEve  estabKdied  it  by  design. 

One  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Baring)  only,  I  think,  has 
pone  back  to  the  origin  of  the  Bank  restriction  in  1797,  and  has 
imputed  to  the  great  man  who  was  the  author  of  it,  an  intention 
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of  laying  in  that  mjeosure  the  foundation  of  a  $ytiUan  of  frandv- 
lent  finance,  and  of  providing  for  an  indefinite  extension  of  the 
public  expenditure  abroad,  bj  retrenching  the  iast  value  of  the 

£aynient  of  the  public  creditor  at  home.  This  is  the  imputatkm 
rought  forward  by  ijuit  honourable  gentleman:  and,  while  I 
fully  acquit  my  right  honourable  friend  (the  Chaneellor  of  the 
Exchequer)  of  any  participation  in  this  sentiment,  I  cannot  but 
express  my  regret  that  he  should  not  have  distinctly  diselaimed 
it;  especiidly  as  he  thought  proper  to  bestow  such  lavish  and  un- 
qualified  commendation  upon  the  speech  in  which  it  was  contain- 
ed, and  to  declare,  in  more  large  and  positive  terms  than  I  think 
he  would  upon  reflection  be  disposed  to  confirm,  his  concurrence 
in  the  general  views  and  doctrines  of  that  speech. 

But  acquitting  my  right  honourable  (riexid  altogether  of  the 
wildest  and  most  extravagant  of  tiie  tenets  which  have  been  ad** 
vanced  by  persons  who  admit  and  admire  a  depreciated  currency, 
I  see  caVise  of  sufficient  alarm  in  those  which  he  has  avowed  and 
maintained.  K  the  causes  of  the  present  state  of  our  curr^icy 
be,  as  he  says,  the  unfaivourable  balance  of  our  trade,  and  the  ne* 
cessary  extent  of  our  war  expenditure;  if,  so  long  as  those  causes 
continue  to  .operate,  gold  must,  as  he  contends,  contiiftie  to  flow 
out  of  the  country;  \[  nothing  can  contribute  to  recall  it,  except  a 
turn  of  the  exchanges  in  our  iavour;  if  that  turn  can  never  be 
produced,  exc^t  either  by  the  previous  turn  of  the  balance  of 
trade  in  our  iavour,  or  by  the  reduction  of  our  paper  currency; 
if  the  balance  of  trade,  having  been  turned  against  us  by  the  anti* 
commercial  decrees  of  our  enemy,  must  continue  against  us  till 
those  decrees  are  repealed;  and  if,  of  the  only  other  expedient 
for  correcting  the  exchanges  (viz.,  the  reduction  of  our  paper 
currency,)  my  right  honourable  friend,  while  he  admits  the 
efficacy  to  be  prol^Jsle,  denies  the  application  to  be  possible; — I 
am  afraid  the  result  of  this  series  of  propositions,  every  one  of 
which  I  collect  from  the  speech  of  my  right  honourable  friend, 
is,  not  only  that  we  have  no  remedy  for  the  present  evil,  but  that 
we  are  likely  to  arrive  at  a  term,  v^en  all  our  exertions  for  the 
safety  of  the  country  must  cease,  from  our  absolute  inability  to 
maintain  them. 

The  precious  metals  are  necessary  to  feed  and  sustain  our  mih* 
tary  operations  abroad.  In  all  former  wars,  what  went  out  in 
bullion  for  military  purposes,  was  replaced  iti  the  coiurse  of  trade 
by  fre^  importations.  But  now,  according  to  the  argument  of 
my  riffht  honourable  friend,  our  commerce  itself  is  but  another 
drain  for  our  bullion,  and  must  continue  so  long  as  the  enemy 
pleases.  The  time,  therefore,  must. come  when  the  stream--^- 
ways  flowing,  and  never  repknished — will  be  exhausted;  and 
when, consequentiy,  all  the  operations,  whether  oi  war  orirf*  com* 
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mm9%t  to  wbkh  it  nye  motion,  wiB  stand  stilL  This,  I  begit 
may  be  remembered,  is  not  my  statement:  it  is  that  which  I  col* 
lectod  fix>m  the  speeches  of  those  who  profisss  to  see  nothing  re- 
quisite to  be  set  right  in  the  present  system  of  our  currency.  It 
would  b^  a  statement  of  complete  despair,  if  there  were  abso^ 
lutely  no  check  in.  nature  for  the  course  and  progress  of  the  mis- 
ehie£  One  check,  one  only  check,  there  i»«^a  (£eck,  as  I  should 
think,  safe  as  well  as  effectual  But  while  we  are  contorted  with 
hearing  from  my  right  honourable  friend  that  such  a  check  mi^t, 
in  his  opinion  also,  be  eflfeetual,  we  hear  from  him,  at  the  same 
time,  that  it  would  be  absolute  destruction  to  resort  to  it 

In  addition  to  these  motives  of  policy,  there  are — as  I  have 
heard  this  night,  not  without  astonishment  and  dismay — consid- 
erations of  justice,'  which  preclude  any  systematic  reduction  of 
the  amount  of  our  paper  currency.  Such  a  reduction,  it  is  ar» 
gued,  would  change  the  value  of  existing  contracts,  and  throw 
into  confusion  every  species  of  pecuniary  transactions,  from  the 
rent  of  the  great  landed  proprietor  down  to  the  wages  of  the  peas- 
ant and  the  artisan.  Good  God !  what  is  ihis  but  to  say,  that  the 
system  of  irredeemable  paper  currency  must  continue  for  ever? 
What  is  it  but  to  say,  that  the  debts  incurred,  and  the  contracts 
entered  into,  under  the  old  established  legal  standard  of  the  cur- 
reney,  including  the  debts  and  contracts  of  the  State  itself^  are 
now  to  be  lopped  and  squared  to  a  new  measure,  set  up  originally 
as  a  temporary  expedient;  and  that  the  sacredness  of  public  fsiith, 
and  the  obligation  of  legal  engagements,  are  to  be  conformed  to 
the  accidental  and  fluctuating  derangement,  and  not  to  the  ancient 

'  and  fixed  rule  of  our  currency? 

,If  this  be  so,  there  is  indeed  no  hope  that  we  shall  ever  return 

« to  our  dound  and  pristine  state.  This  objection  is  of  a  nature  to 
propagate  itself  indefinitely.  Every  day  new  contracts  must  ne- 
cessarily be  made;  and  every  day  successively  (as  it  is  of  the  es- 
sence of  depreciation  to  go  on  increasing  in  degree,)  at  rates  di- 
verging more  and  more  widely  from  the  real  standaord  from  which 
we  nave  departed.  Every  day,  therefore,  must  interpose  addi- 
tional impediments  to  a  return  to  the  legal  standard.  Never  did 
the  wildest  and  most  hostile  prophesier  of  ruin  to  the  finances  of 
this  country  venture  to  predict  that  a  time  should  come,  when,  by 
thf.  avowal  of  Parliament,  nominal  amount  in  paper,  without  ref- 
erence to  any  real  standard  value  in  gold,  would  be  the  payment 
of  the  public  creditor.  But  still  less  could  it  ever  be  apprehend- 
ed that  such  a  system  was  to  be  built  on  the  foundations  of  equity 
and  right — that  it  wtMild  be  considered  as  unjust  to  give  to  the 
paper  creditor,  the  real  value  of  his  contracts  in  gold,  but  just  to 
compel  the  creditor  who  had  trusted  in  gold,  to  receive  for  all 
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time  to  come  the  nomiiud  amoui^t,  whaterttr  that  mij^t  come  t^ 
be,  of  his  contract  in  pdper. 

This  proposition  appears  to  me  so  monstrous,  and  shows  so 
plainly  to  what  an  extravagant  and  alanning  length  we  are  liabto 
to  be  hurried/ when  onee  we  have  lost  sight  of  prtneiple,  and 

S'ven  ourselves  up  to  the  guiduice  of  expediency,  that  I  ant  sure 
is  House  ought  to  lose  no  time  in  pronouncing  its  opinion  as  to 
the  maxims  by  which,  for  centuries,  the  currency  of  tnis  country 
has  been  preserved  in  eminent  purity  and  integrity;  and  In  de- 
claring its  determination  to  acknowledge  no  otfiers  in  the  theory 
of  our  money  S3rstem,  and  to  look  to  a  practical  i^etom  to  thatsya^ 
tem,  not  only  as  advantageous  to  the  state,  but  as  indil^nsaUe  to 
its  Justice  and  its  honour. 

For  these  purposes,  it  is  in  my  opinion  necessary,  in  ttie  fiM 
place,  to  enter  a  distinct  record  of  what  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  le« 
gal  standard  of  our  currency.  I  know  not  how  this  can  be  dohe 
with  greater  clearness  and  correctness,  than  by  adopting  the  finit* 
seven  of  the  Resolutions  proposed  by  the  honourable  and  learned 
Chairman  of  the  Bullion  Committee* 

To  these  seven  Resolutions  are  opposed,  and  for  diem  it  is  in- 
tended to  substitute,  the  first  of  the  Propositions  of  the  right  hon- 
ourable gentleman  opposite  to  met 

I  Aouid  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming  these  first  seven  Beso* 
lutions,  if  they  stood  simply  and  positively  on  their  own  merits; 
but  when  I  find  that  we  cannot  get  rid  of  diem  without  admitting 
into  their  place  a  Proposition  so  exceptionable  as  the  first  Propo* 
sition  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  and  one  which,  when 
admitted,  will  bring  in  its  train  other  Propositions  stili  more  ex-  ' 
ceptionable^— one  in  particular  (I  mean  the  third)  absolutely  re- 
pugnant (as  it  seems  to  me)  to  common  sense — I  consider  the  af- 
firmation of  the  original  Resolutions  as  doubly  important,  not  only 
from  what  it  will  establish,  but  for  what  it  will  exclude. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  discuss  the  Propositions  of  the  right 
honourable  gentleman;  otherwise  it  would  be  easy  to  show  that 
the  doctrine  of  his  first  Proposition,  which,  referring  every  thing 
relating  to  the  money  of  the  country  exclusively  to  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  Crown,  states,  as  altogether  equal  and  indifferent,  the 
exercise  of  that  prerogative  by  the  wiH  of  the  Crown  akme,  or 
with  tiie  concurrence  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament — that  this 
doctrine,  if  not  absolutely  false  in  principle  and  in  theory  (a  que»> 
tion  whidi  I  will  not  now  discius,)  is,  at  least  in  any  practical 
view,  and  to  any  practical  purpose,  unsound:  it  is  ineomfrfele,  d^^ 
hisive  and  dangerous;  it  states  the  prerogative,  indeed,  but  it  doee 
not  state  it  as  ^ned  and  regulated  by  kw.    This,  however,  is  a 

*  See  Reft  1  to  7,  of  Mr.  Honec       f  flee  Res.  1,  of  Mr.  VaiMrittait 
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■art  Ofily  of  his  objeelions  to  the  ridit  honourable  geiitlemaii's 
rropotfitioiis.  There  are  others  whu£  I  shall  reserve  till  the  mo- 
■lent  shall  arrive,  when  it  beeonies  itself  the  subject  c^  substan- 
tive discussion.  What  I  fa^ve  now  said,  in  my  opinion,  is  sufficient 
to  disqualify  it  as  a  subtitute  for  the  jn^ecise  and  unimpeachable  defi*> 
taition  of  tli^  monetary  sjrstem  of  this  country  as  established  by  the 
foint  authority  of  the  Crown  an4  Parliament,  which  is  contained 
m  the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman's  first  seven  Resolutiona 

If  I  do  not  go  at  large  into  those  Resolutions  for  the  purpose 
of  explaining  and  d^Ming  the  vote  which  I  shall  give  in  favow 
^  them,  it  is  because,  in  the  whole  course  of  this  debate,  I  have 
not  heard  a  single  objection  urged  against  them.  It  is  singular 
that  the  whole  will  of  his  antagonists  should  have  been  exhausted, 
not  in  attacking,  bc(t  in  evading  his  statement;  that,  of  a  chain  of 
reasoning,  which,  if  it  could  be  loosened  in  a  single  link,  would, 
I  admi^  &11  to  pieces,  not  a  single  link  has  been  attempted  to  be 
loosened.  It  remains  entire  and  unbroken,  and  connects  undis- 
pttt^  premises  with  an  inevitable  conclusion. 

The  eighth  and  ninth  Resolutions*  of  the  honourable  and  learn* 
ed  gentlemen  contain  truisms  which  no  man  disputes;  and  which 
the  right  honourable  gentleman,  in  proposing  to  substitute  for 
them  his  second  Proposition,  only  makes  1^  completely  true 
by  the  omisnon  of  one  essential  circumstance.  The  eighth  Reso* 
lution  states,  that  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  fkigland  are  stipulations 
to  pay  an  de^ncmd.  The  right  honourable  gentleman^s  second 
Proposition  omits  the  words,  an  demand.  Why  this  omission? 
It  can  hardly  be  accidental;  it  can  hardly  be  without  some  mean* 
ing:  and  yet  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  so  far  as  I  have 
heard,  in  the  speech  wiUi  which  he  introduced  his  Propositions, 
cKd  not  oStT  any  thing  to  account  for  so  singular  an  alteration.  Is 
it  possible  that  h^  can  mean  to  say,  that  bank  notes  are  not  stipu- 
lations to  pay  an  demand  f  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  restriction 
taw  of  1797  suspends  the  fulfilment  of  this  stipulation,  and  pro- 
tects the  Bank  against  the  consequences  of  a  refusal  to  fulfil  it: 
but  does  not  the  right  honourable  gentleman  see  the  danger  of 
confounding  two  things  so  difierent  as  the  temporary  suspension 
of  the  etk^  of  an  obligation,  and  the  actual  annulment  of  the  ob- 
ligation itself?  I  am  almost  sure  that  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man must,  upon  r^ectiOn,  be  aware  of  the  perilous  tendency  of 
Siich  a  confusion.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  forasmuch  as  a  correct 
sbd  complete  definition  is  preferable  to  one  which  is  undeniablv 
and  dangerously  defective,  I  couiot  hesitate  to  vote  for  the  eighth 
and  ninm  of  the  original  Resolutions,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  right 
honourable  gentleman's  most  unnecessary  and  most  suspicious 
smendmentf  * 

«Se6R6s.8aDd9orMr.  Homer,     f  Sse 9d Eai of  Mr.  Vaastltart 
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The  tenth*  of  the  origiiiel  Bttohitk»ne  eoiileiBt  a  deer,  indi** 

Stable,  and  (as  I  have  before  described  it)  iiieTitable  oonduaion, 
\m  the  state  of  the  law,  as  aocttrately  laid  down  in  the  preceding 
Resolutions,  eoupled  with  the  notorious  and  undisputed  fact  of 
the  high  price  of  bullion.  The  truth  of  the  averment  contained  in 
this  Resolution  is  not  directly  denied.  The  dispute  is  only  whether 
that  which  is  admitted  to  be  true  is  not  nevertheless  unfit  to  be 
recorded.  It  is  not  deaied  that  the  exchangeable  value  of  hank 
notes  is  at  this  moment  considerably  1^  than  their  denominative 
value,  if  those  values  respectively  be  measured  in  gold  or  silver; 
but  it  is  disputed  whether  gold  or  silver  be  the  fit  measure  of  the 
value  of  bank  notes.  This  is  in  efiect  the  whole  of  the  argument^ 
not  upon  this  Resolution  only,  but  upon  the  whole  in  dispute.  It 
is  the  single  point  on  which  all  our  discussions  turn. 

I  have  already  discussed  this  point  so  much  at  length,  and  have 
so  nearly  (as  I  am  afraid)  exhausted  the  patient  indulg^ce  of  the 
Committee,  that  I  do  not  think  myself  at  liberty  here  to  recapitr 
ulate  the  arguments  upon  it.  I  will  content  myself  with  asking 
of  those  who  maintain  a  contrary  opinion,  and  particularly  of  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Vgnsittart,)  '^  If  the  precious 
metals,  and  particularly  that  one  which  is  the  legal  standard  of  the 
currency  of  the  country,  be  not  the  proper  measure  of  the  value 
of  that  currency,  what  is?'^  The  right  honourable  gentleman  has 
bis  answer  ready  in  his  third  Proposition:  and  a  most  curious 
one  it  is.t  ^< Public  estimation"  is,  according  to  the  right  hon- 
ourable gentleman,  the  true  standard  measure  of  the  value  of  a 
currency;  and  the  common  measure  of  the  two  parts  of  a  currency 
as  compared  with  each  other.  If  I  felt  upon  this  Question  with 
the  ^irit  of  a  partisan — if  I  had  been  a  member  of  the  Bullion 
Committee,  and  were  responsible  for  their  Report,  I  should  say^ 
that  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  third  Proposition  was  abso-  . 
lutely  beyond  my  hopes.  Speaking  impartially,  I  must  say,  that 
if  I  had  seen  this  third  Proposition  any  where  but  whei*e  it  is, 
fieurly  printed  and  numbered  in  the  right  honourable  gentleman's 
series,  I  should  have  thought  it  an  invention  of  his  antagonists, 
calculated  to  place  the  fallacy  of  his  doctrine  in  the  most  glaring 
and  ridiculous  point  of  view,  but  carrying  the  license  of  exagg^^ 
ration  rather  beyond  pardonable  limits,  and  defeating  its  purpose^ 
by  the  grossness  of  the  caricature.  I  would  have  taken  no  other 
person's  word  than  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  own,  that  be, 
a  man  of  science,  a  man  of  practical  knowledge  and  experience, 
was  the  author  of  this  Proposition. 

This  Proposition,  however,  is  not  now  re^larly  before  us.     I 
think  it  absolutely  incredible  that  it  should  ever  be  brought  be^ 

*  See  Res.  10, 9f  Mc  Bmpm.       t  See  8d  Rei;.  of  Mr.  Vansittart 
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fine  m  for  o«r  dUmet  cMiadMition  and  adoptioii.  It  is  now  011I7 
to  be  viewed  as  the  contrast  and  contradiction  of  the  tenth  Beso^ 
lution  of  the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman;  as  intended  to 
divert  us  by  the  prospect  of  something  better  from  sanettonitig 
that  Resolution.  And  how  does  it  effect  that  purpose?  By  sh9w- 
ii^  us  that,  if  we  will  let  that  Resolution  alone,  and  not  unsettle 
the  public  mind  by  resolving  any  thing  at  all  about  the  measure^ 
ment  of  the  value  of  bank  notes,  there  is  already  a  sufficient  rale 
for  the  just  estimation  of  their  value.  What  is  that  rule?  ^Public 
estimation."  Gk>od.  And  who  is  the  party  whose  opinion  is  to 
be  settled?  The  public  To  whom  do  they  appeal?  To  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  public  opinion  is  divided;  the  puUie 
appeal  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  judgment;  and  the  House 
of  Commons,  after  gravely  hearing  the  arguments  on  both  sides, 
delivers,  not  its  own  decision  of  9ie  question  in  dispute,  but  a 
decree  thi^  the  opinion  of  the  public  has  already  decided  it 

Is  this  (I  do  not  say)  wise,  judicious,  satisfactory?  I  ask  if  it 
be  intelligible;  if  it  be  not  a  mockery  of  the  publie;  a  degradar 
tion  of  our  own  character,  and  an  abdication  of  our  own  fun^ 
tions? 

Again  I  say,  I  cannot,  will  not  believe,  that  we  riiall  ever  be 
sericuusly  called  uppn  to  vote  this  third  Proposition. 

But  even  so,  we  must  not  leave  this  main  point  of  inquiry  un- 
determined, nor  our  determination  upon  it  unrecorded.  The 
tenth  of  the  original  Resolutions  contains  the  just  and  indisputa^ 
ble  inference  from  the  known  law  and  the  acuowledged  facts  of 
the  case.  Till  the. indentures  of  the  Mint  be  alter^,  and  the 
statutes  which  sanction  them  repealed,  definite  weight  of  mrecious 
metal  constitutes  the  true  standard  of  our  currency.  By  that 
standard,  while  it  subsists  in  law,  every  species  of  our  currency 
must  be  measured.  Measured  by  that  ^andard,  bank  notes  have 
not  at  present  a  value  equal  to  their  denomination.  Unless  the 
premises  can  be  denied,  it  is  vain  to  dispute  the  conclusion.  And 
this  conclusion,  if  it  be  true,  it  is  our  bounden  duty  sol^nnly  to 
record. 

These  ten  Resolutions,  therefore,  eiqKnind  the  law  of  our  cur- 
rency; and  establish  ^  fact  of  the  actoal  depreciation  of  that 
part  of  it  which  consists  in  paper. 

Here  I  confess  I  ^ould  be  contented  to  leave  the  matt^:  eon- 
^yiving  that  the  remedy  to  be  applied  to  the  evil  may  best  be 
jNToposed  by  the  Elxeeutive  Gk>v€;rnment;  and  that  the  causes  of 
it,  though  to  my  mind  obvious  and  manifest,  yet  are  not  as  capa- 
ble of  certain  and  demonstrative  proof,  as  the  fact  of  its  existence. 

I  have  myself  no  doubt  of  the  truHi  of  the  honourable  and 
kamed  gendeman's*  eleventh  Resolution.    But  I  am  not  pre- 

•flee  Res.  11,  of  Mr.  Homer. 
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futtd  to  tffinn  it  by  my  vt^se.  I  tiiiiik  tiit^  imHkd,  in  this  res- 
pect, to  those  which  have  preceded  it,  it 'asserts  more  than  it 
proves;  and  I  think  it  implies  a  degree  of  Uame  apon  the  Bank, 
which  I  am  not  ready  to  impute  to  that  body. 

When  it  is  stated  that  the  depreciation  of  bank  notes  is  owing 
to  an  excessive  issue,  and  that  the  excessive  issue  has  been  pro* 
duoed  by  a  want  of  check  and  control,  it  is  difficult  not  to  con- 
strue such  a  statement  as  imputing  to  the  Bank  a  heavy  re8ponsi«- 
hility  both  for  the  excess  of  their  issues,  and  for  a  neglect  oi  those 
precautions  by  which  such  excess  might  harve  been  prevented, 
thit  the  dieck  and  control  which  are  said  to  have  been  wanting 
may  have  been,  and  in  point  of  fact  were,  in  part  at  least,  extrin- 
sic to  the  Bank.  The  main  check  was  the  pavment  of  their 
notes  in  specie  upon  demand:  for  the  discontinuance  of  this 
eheek  the  Bank  is  obviously  not  responsible.  If  indeed  I  could 
agree^  with  my  ri^t  honourable  friend  (the  Cha&cellor  of  the 
£xchequer)  in  considering  the  question  of  excess  as  independent 
of  that  of  depreciation,  and  as  capable  of  being  satisfactorily 
proved  or  disproved,  otherwise  than  through  the  depreciatioh,  I 
could  not  affirm  the  fact  of  an  excessive  issue  without  imputing 
to  the  Bank  the  blame  of  having  intentionally  produced  that  ex- 
cess. But  the  check  of  cash  payments  once  removed — ^wfai^ 
was,  as  I  apprehended,  the  only  infallible  guard  against  excess,  I 
know  of  no  test  by  which  the  Bank  could  ascertain  the  fact  that 
their  issues  had  become  excessive,  except  by  that  of  their  paper 
having  become  depreciated.  The  degree  and  the  long  continuance 
of  the  unfavourableness  of  the  exchange  strongly  indicate — and 
the  high  price  oi  bullion  incontrovertably  proves — the  deprecia- 
tion; the  depreciation  proves  the  excess.  But  such  being  the  order 
of  the  demonstration,  it  is  not  till  the  factt  of  depreciation  was  estab- 
lisfaed  that  I  could  consider  that  of  an  excessive  issue  as  proved:  and 
'  it  would  not  be  until  such  excess  riiould  have  been  persevered  in 
against  better  knowledge,  that  I  should  think  it  just  to  animad 
v^ert  upon  the  conduct  of  the  Bank  in  the  sense  of  this  Resolution. 

Besides,  I  confess  I  think  it  unnecessary.  I  cannot  help  beinc 
satisfied,  tiiat  without  any  specific  resolution  on  the  sutgect  of 
vxcess,  the  effect  ci  this  debate,  should  the  first  ten  Resolutions 
be  adopted — nay^  I  cannot  help  hoping  that  the  effect  of  the  de- 
bate itself-^will  be  to  correct  that  evil. 

For  tins  purpose,  however,  it  is  undoubtedly  desirable,  that 
die  Bank  should  be  disabused  of  some  notions  which  it  appears 
lo  entertain,  and  of  others  which  have  been  suggested  in  this  de- 
bate; at  least  if  those  notions  are,  as  they  appear  to  my  under- 
standing, entirely  erroneous.  ^  It  is  impossible  that  there  riiould 
be  an  excess  in  the  issue  of  bank  notes,"  say  the  Bank,  because 
those  notes  are  never  issued  except  iqion  solid  security-'-^he  se- 
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eurity  of  reftl  mercantile  transactions."  Surely  it  cannot  be  ne* 
cessary  to  show  that,  although  this  may  be  an  adequate  precaution 
against  loss  to  the  Bank,  it  is  none  against  an  excessive  issue.  It 
surely  cannot  be  contended,  that  every  mercantile  transaction, 
that  is  to  say,  every  object  of  commerce,  may  be  represented 
to  its  fell  value  in  the  paper  currency  of  the  country — and  re-^ 
presented  not  once  only,  but  as  often  as  it  clumges  hands — ^with* 
out  any  inconvenient  augmentation  of  the  mass  of  that  currency. 
A.  sells  to  B.  a  bale  of  cloth,  or  a  hogshead  of  sugar,  and  receives 
from  B.  a  bill  of  exchange  payable  in  two  months.  Here  is  t 
bill  founded  upon  a  real  mercantile  transaction.  A.  carries  B.'s 
bill  to  the  Bank  for  discount;  and  a  bank  note  to  the  amount  of 
the  bill  is  sent  into  circulation.  Next  day  B.  transfers  his  goods 
to  C,  and  receives  from  C.  a  similar  bill  of  exchange.  Here  ia 
another  bill  founded  on  a  real  mercantile  transaction.  Like  the 
former,  it  is  carried  to  the  Bank;  and,  like  it,  is  the  cause  of  add** 
ing  a  bank  note  of  the  same  amount  to  the  circulation.  Is  it  not 
plain  that  .this  transaction  may  be  almost  indefinitely  repeated, 
till  the  bale  of  cloth  or  the  hogshead  of  sugar  is  represented  a 
hundred  fold  in  the  currency  of  the  country?  The  security  of 
the  Bank  is  not  in  the  rule  of  its  issue,  but  in  the  solvency  of  the 
several  parties.  This  may  guard  their  notes  against  depreciatioa 
firom  discredit;  but  what  tendency  iBs  it  to  secure  them  firom  d^ 
preciation  by  excess? 

**  It  is  impossible,"  others  have  said,  '^  that  there  should  be  an 
excess,  when  the  mass  of  property  to  be  circulated  in  this  coon* 
try — the  rents  of  land,  the  profits  of  trade,  the  expenditure  •I' 
the  state,  and  the  receipt  of  the  revenue-— are  grown  and  daily- 
growing  to  an  amount  so  much  beyond  all  former  experranee.'* 
^  The  amount  of  the  circulating  medium,"  it  is  said,  ^  so  fiir  from 
having  increased  in  a  ratio  equal  to  that  of  these  several  enor^ 
mous  demands  for  its  employment,  bears  an  infinitely  smaller 
proportion  to  those  demands  than  it  has  done  at  former  period* 
of  our  history.  It  cannot  therefore  be  in  excess*"  This  propo* 
sition  has  been  much  dwelt  -upon  by  many  gentlemen  who  have 

rken  in  this  debate;  and  the  diflfculty  of  dealing  with  it  lies  ia 
I — ^that  on  neither  side  of  the  comparison  are  what  it  assume* 
as  data  J  fixed  and  certain;  that,  on  the  one  side,  the  totd  amount 
of  the  currency  of  the  country,  including  paper  of  all  kinds,  is 
necessarily  unknown;  and  on  the  other  side,  wha  i»  there  (as  I 
have  before  had  occasion  to  ask)  that  rfiall  pretend  to  estimate 
with  accuracy  tiie  aggregate  amount  of  all  the  private  transactiooa 
of  the  country  ?  The  peremptory  inference  tlwt  excess  is  impos- 
sible, is  surely  not  to  be  drawn  with  confidence  finom  premsMi 
necessarily  conjectural. 
In  one  sense  indeed,  which,  however^  I  can  hardly  suppose  to 
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be  intended,  it  may  be  true  that  there  never  can  be  anj  fiteh  thing 
aa  excess  or  superabundance  of  currency  in  a  country:  it  cannot 
be  superabundant,  if  you  do  not  care  for  its  depreciation.  Sup- 
pose for  instance,  ten  millions  sufficient  to  carry  on  all  the  trans- 
actions of  the  country — ^fabricate  fifteen  millions  of  pq)er  instead 
of  ten,  the  whole  fifteen  will  circulate: — ^the  only  consequence 
will  be,  that  the  commodities  for  which  it  is  exchanged  will  rise 
fifty  per  cent  in  their  nominal  price.  Make  those  fifteen  millions 
twenty;  the  addition  will  in  like  manner  be  absorbed  into  the  en- 
hanced prices  of  commodities.  Excess  of  currency  cannot  be 
proved  to  the  conviction  of  those  who  will  not  admit  depreciation 
to  be  the  proof  of  it. 

But  again,  if  we  were  to  allow  the  accuracy  and  certainty  of 
all  the  data  that  are  assumed  by  those  persons  who  have  relied  on 
this  argument;  to  allow  whatever  amount  the^  please  for  the  pe- 
cuniary transactions  of  the  country,  public  and  private;  to  allow 
them  to  fix  where  they  please,  the  amount  of  the  currency;  and 
to  assume  that  its  actual  amount  at  the  present  moment,  consist- 
ing, as  it  does,  almost  exclusively  of  paper,  is  not  greater — ^is  even 
less— than  when  it  consisted  in  part,  and  in  jpreat  part,  of  gold;— • 
stiU  it  would  remain  for  them,  before  they  could  infer  the  impos- 
sibility of  excess,  to  show,  that  there  was  no  improved  mode  of 
carrying  on  the  transactions  #f  the  country,  which  fisMiilitated  and 
quickened  all  pecuniary  transfers,  and  made  a  less  quantity  of  cur- 
rency perform  what  had  required  a  greater  amount  before; — ^it 
would  remain  for  them  to  show  that  the  very  substitution  of  paper 
Car  gold  did  not  greatly  contribute  to  this  fiicility;  that  a  hiak 
note  of  one  hundred  pounds  would  not  perform  in  a  given  qMce 
of  time  an  infinitely  greater  number  of  operations  in  exchange  of 
commodities,  than  an  equal  sum  in  the  more  bulky  and  less  trans- 
fmble  shape  of  guineas. 

That  these  or  any  other  arguments  can  disprove  the  possibility 
of  excess,  I  utterly  deny — and  I  trust  that  the  Bank  has,  by  this 
time,  ceased  to  believe.  On  the  other  hand,  that  the  existence  of 
excess  can  be  proved  by  the  converse  of  these  ailments,  or  that 
any  conclusive  inference  can  be  drawn  firom  the  positive  amount 
of  paper  in  circulation,  or  from  the  comparison  of  that  amount, 
either  with  the  amount  of  currency  in  circulation  at  any  former 
time,  or  with  that  of  the  pecuniary  transactions,  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure of  the  country — I  do  not  pretend. 

The  currency  might  be  increased  or  diminished  in  any  assigna- 
ble de^p'ee,  without  a£fording  any  inference  fairly  conclusive  upon 
the  pomt  in  question,  unless  that  diminution  or  increase  were  ac- 
oompanied  by  a  variation  of  its  value.  Whether  that  value  ha# 
or  has  not  Varied,  is  therefore  the  sole  question.  It  is  the  point 
£rom  which  we  set  out,  and  that  to  which  we  must  return.    And 
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18  it  18  one  which  is  capable  f^  betns  either  proved  or  diifiroyed 
directly,  they  who  arnie  about  it  ansJogically,  instead  of  directly, 
aiford  a  strong  indication  of  their  own  distrust  in  the  soundness 
of  their  reasoning. 

That  excessive  issue  has  therefore  been  the  cause  of  deprecia- 
tion, I  entertain  no  doubt  And  although,  for  the  reasons  which 
I  have  given,  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  declare  this  fact  in  a 
distinct  Resolution,  I  trust  that  the  statement  of  principles  in 
those  Resolutions  which  precede,  and  those  which  follow,  is  suffi- 
cient to  answer  every  practical  purpose  of  such  a  declaration. 

The  twelfth  Resolution  simply  records  a  fact,  about  which  there  ' 
is  no  dispute — the  unfavourable  state  of  the  exchanges. 

The  thirteenth  Resolution  attributes  thb  unfavourable  state  of 
the  exchanges,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  depreciation  of  the  rela- 
tive value  of  the  currency  of  this  country,  as  compared  with  that 
of  other  countries;  without  howeter  excluding  the  operation  of 
other  causes. 

The  fourteenth*  declares  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Bank,  under 
the  present  circumstances,  to  take  the  state  of  foreign  exchanges, 
as  well  as  the  price  of  bullion,  into  their  view,  in  regulating  the 
amount  of  their  issues. 

The  twelfth  Resolution  requires  no  comment 

To  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth,  however  the  right  honourabl* 
gentleman  opposite  to  me  (Mr.  Vansittart)  may  object,  my  right 
honourable  friend  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  must  agree. 
He  must  agree,  at  least,  unless  he  thinks  either  that  the  deprecia- 
tion of  our  paper  currency  is  a  good  thing  in  itself;  or  that,  being 
an  evil,  it  is  productive  of  good  by  which  it  is  more  than  coun- 
terbalanced. He  must  agree  to  these  Resolutions:  for  he  admits 
tiiat  the  reduction  of  the  amount  of  Bank  paper  would  have  a  ten- 
dency to  set  rigltt  the  exchanges.  The  state  of  the  exehangesy 
therefore,  is  not,  in  his  opinion,  as  it  is  in  that  of  others,  wholly 
independent  of  the  amount  of  the  Bank  issues,  and  unaffected  hy 
it  If  the  exchanges  are  affected  by  the  issues  of  the  Bank,  and 
affect  in  their  turn,  as  they  undoubtedly  do^  and  as  by  some  they 
are  thought  to  do  exclusively,  the  price  of  gold,  and  the  genial 
commercial  interests  of  the  countiy,  the  state  of  the  exchanges 
cannot  be  altogether  a  matter  of  indifference  in  any  question  re- 

3 acting  the  amount  to  which  the  Bank  issues  should  be  carried, 
ut  the  Bank  have  told  us  distinctly,  that  they  do  not  advert  to  the 
exchan^  with  a  view  to  regulaete  their  issues.  Their  reason  for 
not  doing  so,  they  state  to  be,  that  they  do  not  consider  ^bi% 
amount  of  their  issues,  and  the  state  of  the  exchanges,  as  having 
any  connexion,  or  beuring  in  any  degree  upon  each  other..    In 

*  See  Raa  12,  la,  and  H  of  Mr.  Homer. 
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this  opinion,  my  right  honourable  friend  (the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer)  thinks,  as  I  think,  that  the  Bank  is  wrong.  He  must, 
Iherefore,  naturally  agree  with  me  in  the  necessity  and  eaoiediency 
q{  correcting  their  error  on  this  subject  Consequently,  I  can 
anticipate  no  objection  on  his  part  to  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and 
fourteenth  Resolutions. 

The  fifteenth*  Resolution  cannot  be  opposed  by  any  man,  who 
is  not  prepared  to  go  the  full  length  of  the  argument,  that  excess 
of  paper  currency  is  a  thing  of  itself  physically  im^iossible,  or 
who  is  not  desirous  of  converting  the  temporary  suspension  of 
cash  payments  into  a  p^manent  system.  With  these  exceptions, 
every  man  must  concur  in  the  opinion,  that  the  convertibility  upon 
demand  of  paper  into  coin,  is  ike  only  permanent  and  certain  se- 
curity against  excess  in  the  issue  t)f  paper;  and  must  be  anxious 
that  this  principle,  having  been  called  in  question,  should  be 
unequivocally  affirmed.  Moref  especially  must  those  persons  be 
anxious  for  such  an  affirmation,  who  are  prepared  to  vote  for  the 
last  but  one  of  the  propositions  of  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man opposite  to  me  (Mr.  Vansittart;)  in  which  the  expediency 
of  returning  to  cash  payments  as  quickly  as  possible,  is  so  clearly 
and  properly  recognized.  I  have  already  declared  that  I  am  one 
of  those  who  concur  in  that  proposition;  and  who  would  not  ob- 
ject to  votine,  at  the  same  time,  for  the  concluding  proposition 
of  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  which  declares  ihe  inexpedi- 
ency of  revertins  to  cash  payments' at  the  present  moment:  but 
to  those  propositions,  the  Resolutions  of  the  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman  (Mr.  Horner,)  which  I  have  already  discussed, 
and  especially  this  fifteenth  Resolution,  appear  to  me  to  form  the 
best  and  most  natural  intpduction. 

I  now  come  to  the  concluding  Resolution  of  the  honourable 
and  learned  gentleman,!  and  that  with  respect  to  which  alone  I 
differ  from  him  to  the  extent  of  being  compelled  to  vote  against 
it  Agreeing  with  him  as  I  do  in  all  the  main  principles  of  his 
argument;  admitting,  as  I  do,  that  the  evil  which  he  has  de- 
nounced, exists,  and  that  he  and  his  fellow-labourers  have  traced 
it  to  its  source;  admitting  also  that  it  requires  remedy,  I  am  cer* 
tainly  bound  to  explain  why  I  cannot  go  along  with  him  in  his 
practical  conclusion:  and  I  will  endeavour  to  explain  myself 
upon^this  point,  I  hope,  to  his  satisfaction. 

The  object  of  this  Resolution  is  to  change  the  term  of  the  re- 
striction upon  cash  payments  at  the  Bank;  and  to  ascertain, 
Ihourii  not  necessarily  to  shorten,  the  period  of  its  duration. 

I  have  already  said,  that,  throughout  the  whole  of  this  busi* 
ness,  I  consider  the  Bank  as  entirely  passive.    The  restrictioc 

*See  the  15Ui  Rasdution  of  Mr.  Homer.       fSee  Res.  16,  of  Mr.  Hofser. 
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was  ofigittolly  imposed  upon  them  by  Parliament  By  Parlia* 
ment  it  was  renewed  more  than  once  during  the  continui^ce  ot 
the  former  war,  after  the  Bank  had  declared  its  readiness  to  pay 
in  cash; — ^by  Parliament  it  was  re-«nacted  at  the  recommence* 
ment  of  tiie  war; — and  with  a  policy,  which  I  deeply  regret,  but 
for  which  the  Bank  is  no  way  answerable,  was  made  commensu- 
rate in  its  continuance  with  the  continuance  of  the  war.  If,  there- 
fore, the  error  has  prevailed  of  considering  this  as  a  war  measure, 
it  is  not  to  the  Bank,  but  to  the  Parliament,  that  this  error  ought 
to  be  imputed.  The  Bank  was  taught  by  Parliament  so  to  con- 
sider the  subject;  and  it  is  hard  to  visit  upon  the  Bank  the  conae*- 
quences  of  our  own  error. 

Nothing  can  be  more  obvious  than  that,  considering  its  own 
interests  as  a  \;ommereial  corporation,  the  Ba^k  may  have  thought 
itself  not  only  Warranted,  but  obliged  to  adopt  a  different  course 
of  conduct,  with  a  view  to  prepare  for  the  resumption  of  cash 
payments  at  a  period  of  six  months  after  a  definite, treaty  of  peace, 
from  that  which  they  would  have  adopted  with  a  view  to  a  dif- 
ferent period,  definite  in  point  of  time,  but  independent  of  the 
consideration  of  peace  or  war.  It  is  possible  that,  taking  the 
colour  of  their  opinions  from  Parliament,  and  considering  the 
war  as  the  cause  of  restriction,  and  peace,  whenever  it  should  be 
made,  as  certain  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  it,  they  may  have 
thought  that  the  six  months  which  are  to  intervene  between  the 
conclusion  of  the  definite  treaty  and  the  call  upon  them  for  cash, 
would  be  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  replenish  their  coffers; 
however  they  might  have  exhausted  them  in  the  mean  time,  by 
a  liberal  assistance  to  Gk)vemment,  and  however  they  might  have 
omitted  to  replace  their  issues  by  the  purchase  of  gold  in  the 
market  I  do  not  say  that  such  has  been  the  conduct  of  the 
Bank:  I  say,  tha^  if  such  has  been  their  conduct,  it  is  perfectly 
natui^al  and  excusable.  We  know,  indeed,  in  point  of  fact,  that 
they  have  omitted  to  purchase  bullion.  I  regret  this — because  I 
think  that  continued  purchases,  on  their  part,  would  have  tended 
to  keep  their  notes  and  the  precious  metals  more  nearly  on  a  par. 
But  we  have  nothing  to.  do  with  the  policy  on  which  the  Bank 
conducts  its  own  private  concerns;  we  have  no  right  to  examine 
Into  the  state  of  its  coffers;  and  it  would  be  highly  improper  and 
mischievous  to  do  so.  We  had  .a  right  to  require,  oefore  the 
Bank  restriction,  payment  of  their  notes  in  specie  on  demand: 
that  right  we  have  voluntarily  forgone  for  purposes,  and  with  a 
tiew  to  iitterests,  not  of  the  Bank,  but  of  our  own;  and  all  that 
we  hove  now  strictly  a  right  to  require  of  the  Bank  is,  that  it 
rtiould  be  ready  to  resume  its  cash  payments  at  the  period  which 
Parliament  has  fited  for  that  resumption. 

It  would,  tfaereforei  in  my  opinion,  be  unjust  to  shorten,  by 
26  R* 
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any  compulsory  measure^  the  duration^  or  to  change  the  nature  of 
the  term  for  which  the  restriction  has  been  enacted. 

But  I  also  think  the  change  would  be  impolitic,  at  wdl  as  un^ 
Just  I  am  for  adhering  to  our  bargain;  although  I  do  not  think 
it  a  very  wise  one.  I  am  afraid,  that  if  we  propose  to  alter  it 
for  our  own  convenience,  we  should  not  only  not  obtain  our  ob^ 
ject,  but  by  throwing  loose  the  terms  of  the  existing  agreement, 
should  risk  the  non-performance  of  that  agreement  when  the  pe- 
riod for  exacting  it  arrives. 

That  our  first  object  might  be  defeated  by  the  Bank — ^if  we 
could  suppose  that  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  (which,  however,  I 
am  very  far  from  believing)  were  capable  of  defeating  it  by  de- 
sign,— is  sufficiently  obvious.  But  even  innocently,  and  with  the 
sincerest  desire  to  conform  themselves  to  the  express  wish  of  Par- 
liament, the  Bank  Directors,  suddenly  driven  out  of  the  course 
which  they  may  have  adopted  in  reliance  upon  the  former  act, 
by  this  new  and  unlooked-for  interposition,  might,  by  the  very 
measures  which  that  interposition  rendered  necessary,  create  a 
state  of  things  which  would  oblige  us  hastily  to  recall  it 

We  read  in  the  Report  of  the  Bullion  Committee  of  the  alarm- 
ing effects  of  a  too  sudden  and  violent  contraction  of  the  Bank 
issues.  We  feel  at  the  present  moment  the  ill  effect  of  an  uncon- 
trolled augmentation  of  them.  The  result  of  the  present  discus^ 
sion  must  and  will  be  (I  cannot  doubt  but  it  will)  to  check  the 
latter  evil:  but  I  am  afraid,  that,  by  fixing  peremptorily  a  new 
period  for  opening  the  cash  coffers  of  the  Bank,  we  should  incur 
a  danger  of  the  former  kind  to  an  extent  of  which  the  conse- 
quences cannot  be  foreseen.  Of  these  consequences,  that  which 
I  most  apprehend,  which  I  think  the  most  certain,  and  consider 
as  the  most  to  be  deprecated,  would  be  that,  the  act  under  which 
the  restriction  is  now  limited  being  repealed,  the  new  limitatioti 
would  be  found  impracticable;  and  that  we  should  thus  be  left 
without  the  prospect  of  any  definite  period  for  the  restoration  of 
the  sound  and  natural  state  of  our  currency. 

In  the  present  state  of  this  discussion,  I  shall  be  well  contented 
if  we  come  out  of  the  Committee  with  the  principles  of  our 
money  system  unequivocally  recognised,  and  with  the  prospect 
of  our  return  to  the  practice  of  them  only  not  impaired.  Of  that 
issue  I  will  not  despair.  For  the  rest,  I  am  willing  to  leave  to 
the  good  sense  and  good  intentions  of  the  Bank,  and  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  executive  government,  that  gradual  retrenchment 
of  the  excess  of  our  paper  currency,  which  can  alone  correci 
those  evils,  the  existence  of  which  we  all  agree  in  acknowled^ 
ing.  I  impute  nothidg  to  the  Bank  for  whatever  ha5  taken  place 
amiss;  I  rely  confidently  on  their  disposition  to  amend  it  At 
tp  the  Government,  I  am  quite  sure^  that  whatever  .may  be  the 
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present  feelings  of  niy  right  honourable  friend,  no  obstinate  at- 
tachment to  preconceived  opinions  will  prevent  him  from  look- 
ing at  the  whole  subject  with  impartiality,  or  from  setting  him- 
self, with  that  solicitude  which  its  importance  demands,  to  review 
and  to  re-consider  all  the  facts  and  arguments  connected  with  it, 
and  to  adapt  his  conduct  (his  counsel,  rather — ^for  it  is  in  that 
way  alone  that  he  can  properly  influence  the  Bank)  to  whatever 
may,  after  full  deliberation,  be  his  own  final  and  sincere  convic- 
tion. I  think  that,  after  full  deliberation,  he  cannot  be  convinced 
but  aright 

If  I  am  asked  ^^What,  will  you  then  be  satisfied,  after  all, 
with  doing  nothing ?-^with  leaving  things  as  they  are?"  I  an- 
swer— ^We  the  House  of  Commons  do  perhaps  as  much  as  at  this 
moment  we  can  do;  we  do  something  practical,  something  essen- 
tially useful  and  important,  if  we  strengthen,  by  a  declaration  of 
our  opinion,  the  foundations  of  the  money  system  of  the  country; 
if  we  re-establish  the  credit  of  the  true  standard  of  our  currency, 
at  a  moment  when  it  is  attempted  to  be  brought  into  doubt  and 
disrepute. 

Tl^  Bullion  Committee  will  not  have  sat  in  vain,  if  its  report 
shall  have  recalled  the  attention  of  Parliament  to  that  system,  and 
that  standard,  which  it  was  never  the  intention  of  Parliament  to 
abandon.  Nor  will  this  House  have  mis-spent  its  time,  if,  at  the 
conclusion  of  this  long  and  anxious  investigation,  it  shall  give  its 
sanction  to  the  principles  of  the  Bullion  Committee,  so  far  as  the 
system  of  our  money  and  the  standard  of  our  currency  are  c(tn- 
cerned,  even  although  it  may  withhold  that  sanction  from  the 
practical  measure  which  the  report  of  the  Conmiittee  recom- 
mends. 

The  Conmiittee  then  divided  on  the  first  of  Mr.  Horner'i  ResdutKn^- 

Ayes 75 

Noes 161 

Majority  against  it     -       -       76 
The  fimrteen  next  resolutions  were  then  put  fj\d  ne^fatived  without  a  divr 
mm;  and  on  the  sixteenth  resolution  the  ComniittM  again  divided: — 

Ayes 45 

Noes 180 

Majority  agamst  it     -       *      135 
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MAY  lath,  1811. 
I 
Mk.  VAimTTAfiT  moved  the  following  Resolutions: — 

First — ^Resolved,  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  that  the  right  of 
establishing  and  regulating  the  legal  money  of  this  Kingdom,  hath  at  all  timet 
been  a  royal  prerogative,  vested  in  the  Sovereigns  thereof  who  have  from  time 
to  time  exercised  the  same,  as  they  have  seen  fit,  in  changing  such  legal  money, 
or  altering  and  varying  the  value,  and  enforcing  or  restraining  the  circulation 
thereof,  by  proclamation,  or  in  concurrence  mth  the  estates  oif  the  realm,  fanr 
Act  of  Parliament:  and  that  such  legal  money  cannot  lawfully  be  de&cedt 
melted  down,  or  exported. 

Second. — That  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  that  the  promissory  notes 
of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  Enffland,  are  engagements  to 
pay  certain  sums  of  money,  in  the  legal  coin  of  this  kingdom;  and  that,  fyt 
more  than  a  century  past,  the  said  Governor  and  Company  were  at  all  times 
ready  to  discharge  such  promissory  notes  in  legal  coin  of  the  realm,  until  re* 
strained  from  so  doing  on  the  25th  February,  1"^,  by  an  order  of  council  con- 
firmed by  Act  of  Parliament 

Third.— That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  that  the  promissory  notes 
of  the  Company  have  hitherto  been,  and  are  at  this  time,  held  in  public  esdf 
maUon  to  be  equivalent  to  the  legal  coin  of  the  realm,  and  generally  accepted 
as  such  in  all  pecuniary  transactions  to  which  such  coin  is  lawfully  applicable. 

Fourth. — ^That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  that,  at  various  periods, 
as  well  beibre  as  since  the  said  restriction,  the  Exchange  between  Great  Britain 
and  several  other  countries  have  been  un&vourable  to  Great  Britain;  and  thai 
during  such  penods,  the  prices  of  gold  and  silver  bullion,  especially  of  such 
gold  bullion  as  could  be  legally  exported,  have  frequently  risen  above  the  mint 
price;  and  the  coinage  of  money  at  the  mint  has  been  either  wholly  suspended 
or  greatly  diminislied  in  amount:  and  that  such  circumstances  have  usually  oo- 
curred  when  expensive  naval  and  military  operations  have  been  carried  on 
abroad,  and  in  times  of  public  danger  and  alarm,  or  when  large  importations  of 
grain  from  foreign  parts  have  taken  place. 

Fifth. — That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  that  such  unfavourable  ex- 
changes, and  rise  in  the  price  of  bullion,  occurred  to  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
during  the  wars  carried  on  by  Eling  William  the  Third  and  Queen  Anne,  and 
also  during  part  of  the  Seven  Years'  war,  and  of  the  American  war,  and  during 
the  war  and  scarcity  of  min  in  1705  and  1796,  when  the  difficulty  of  proouring 
cash  or  bullion  increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  on  the  25th  of  February,  179^ 
the  Bank  of  England  was  restrained  from  making  payments  in  cash,  by  an  Or- 
der of  Council,  confirmed  and  continued  to  the  present  time  by  divers  Acts  of 
Parliament;  and  the  exchanges  became  still  more  unfavourable,  and  the  price 
of  bullion  higher,  during  the  scarcity  which  prevailed  fiur  two  years  previooi 
to  the  peace  of  Amiens. 

Sixth.— That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  that  the  unfavourable  state 
of  the  exchanges,  and  the  hi^h  price  of  bullion,  do  not,  in  any  of  the  instances 
above  referred  to,  appear  to  have  been  produced  by  the  restriction  upon  cash 
payments  at  the  Bank  of  England,  or  by  any  excess  in  the  issue  of  bank  notes; 
masmuch  as  all  the  said  instances,  except  the  last,  occurred  previously ^to  any 
restriction  on  such  cash  payments;  and  because,  as  far  as  appears  by  such  in- 
fbrmaUon  as  has  been  procured,  the  price  of  bullion  has  frequently  been  high- 
eat,  and  the  exchanges  most  unfiivourable,  at  petMa  when  the  imiee  of  bulk 
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Botat  hiive  teen  ocnaiderablydtinmMied;  and  tb^y  have  been  afterwaldf  re* 
flUired  to  their  oidinary  latea,  ahhougfa  those  isBoes  have  been  increased. 

Seventh. — ^That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  that  dnrin^r  the  period 
of  nearly  seventy-eight  years,  ending  with  the  1st  of  January,  1796,  and  pre- 
vious U>  the  aforesaid  restriction,  ^  which  period  accounts  are  before  the 
Hoose,  the  price  of  standard  gold  in  bars  had  been  at  or  under  the  Mint  price 
twenty-eigK  years  and  five  months,  and  above  the  said  Mint  price  forty-eight 
years  and  eleven  months;  and  that  the  price  of  foreign  gold  coin  has  been  at 
or  under  8/.  18t.  per  ounce  thirty-six  years  and  seven  months,  and  above  the 
said  price  thirty-nine  years  and  three  months;  and  tliat  during  the  remaining 
mtervals,  no  prices  are  stated.  And  that,  during  the  same  period  of  seventy- 
ewht  years,  the  price  of  standard  silver  appears  io  have  been  at  or  under  the 
Ifint  price  three  ^ears  and  two  months  only. 

•  E^th. — ^That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  that  during' the  latter  part^ 
and  mr  some  months  after  the  close  of  the  American  War,  during  the  yean 
1781^  178S2,  and  1783,  the  exchange  with  Hamburgh  fell  from  34.  L  to  91.  & 
being  about  eight  per  cent ;  and  the  price  of  foreign  gM  rose  from  3^  17«.  6d. 
to4L28.dd.  per  ounce,  and  the  [irice  of  dollars  trom  5s.  4|c{.  per  ounce  to  5s. 
ll|dL;  and  that  the  Bank  notes  in  circulation  were  reduced  between  March 
1782  and  September  1782,  fram  0,160,00(M.  to  5,905,000^,  being  a  diminution 
of  above  one-third,  and  continued  (with  occasional  variations)  at  such  reduced 
fate  until  December,  1784;  and  that  the  exdiange  with  Hamburgh  rose  to 
84.  6L,  and  the  price  of  gold  fell  to  82.  17».  6d.  and  dollars  to  5«.  1^.  per  ounce 
before  the  25th  of  February,  1787,  the  amount  of  Bank  notes  being  then  in- 
creased to  8,688,000/. 

Ninth. — ^That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  that  the  amount  of  Bank 
notes  m  February,  1787,  was  8,688,000/.  and  in  February,  179),  11,699,000/. , 
and  that  durmg  the  same  period,  the  sum  of  10,704,000/.  was  coined  in  gold, 
and  that  the  ezchan^  with  Hamburgh  rose  about  3  per  cent 

Tenth. — ^That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  that  the  average  amount 
oi  Bank'  notes  in  the  vear  1795  was  about  11,497,000/.,  and  on  the  25th  of 
February,  1797,  was  reduced  to  8,640,000/.  during  which  time  the  exchange 
with  Hamburgh  fell  &om  36.  to  35.,  being  about  3  per  cent ;  and  the  said 
amount  was  increased  to  11,855,000/.  exclusnve  of  1,542,000/.  in  notes  of  1/. 
and  2/.  each,  on  the  1st  February,  1798,  during  which  time  the  exchange  rose 
to  88.  2.  being  about  9  per  cent 

Eleventh. — ^That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  that  the  average  price 
of  wheat  per  quarter  in  England  in  the  year  1798,  was  50s.  2d, ;  in  1799,  67s. 
U ;  in  1800, 113s.  Id, ;  in  1801, 118s.  8</. ;  and  in  1802,  67s.  5</.  The  amount 
•f  Bank  notes  of  5/.  and  upwards,  was — 

£.  £.       £.  £• 


Io  1798,  about  10,920,400,  and  under  5, 1,786,000 
In  1799     ••      12,64a790  «  1,626.110 

In  1800     «      13,421.920  "  1,«31,820 

lolttOl     •»      13,454,370  «•  2,715.180 

In  1802     »'      13,917.960  "  3,136,470  J 


making 


12.706.400 
13,674,900 
15,253.740 


together  ^  10^,09^550 
17,054,450 


That  the  exchange  with  Hamburgh  was,  in  January  1798,  88.  2. ;  January 
1799,  37.  7.;  January  1800, 32.;  January  1801,  29.  8.;  being  in  the  whole  a 
611  of  above  22  per  cent ;  in  January  1802,  32.  2.;  and  December  18(^  34., 
being  In  the  whole  a  rise  of  about  13  per  cent 

Twelfth. — ^That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  that  during  all  the  pe- 
riods above  referred  to,  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  war  with  France 
in  1793,  the  principal  states  of  Europe  preserved  their  independence,  and  the 
trade  and  correspondence  thereof  were  carried  on  conformably  to  the  accus- 
tomed law  of  nations;  and  that,  although  from  the  time  <^  the  mvasion  of  Hol- 
land by  the  French  in  1795,  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  with  the  Continent  was 
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in  paft  circQinaeribed  and  iDterrapted,  it  was  rarried  on  fivdy  wi&  sov6i'fti  of 
the  most  considerabie  ports,  and  commercial  correspondence  was  maii^ained  at 
*    all  timte  previous  to  the  summer  of  1807. 

Thirteenth. — That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  that  since  the  month 
of  November  1806,  and  especially  since  the  summer  of  1807,  a  system  of  exclu- 
sion has  5een  established  against  the  British  trade  on  the  Continent  of  Europe 
mider  the  influence  apd  terror  of  the  French  power,  and  enforced  with  a  d^ 
gree  of  violence  and  rigour  never  before  attempted ;  whereby  all  trade  and  oor> 
despondence  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent  of  Europe  has  (with 
some  occasional  exceptions,  chiefly  in  Sweden  and  in  certain  parts  of  Spam 
and  Portugal)  been  hazardous,  precarious  and  expensive,  the  trade  being  load 
ed  with  excessive  freights  to  forei^  shipping,  and  other  unusual  charges;  and 
that  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  with  the  United  States  c^  America,  has  ake 
been  uncertain  and  interrupted ;  and  that  in  addition  to  these  circumstances, 
which  have  greatly  affected  the  course  of  payments  between  this  country  and 
other  nations,  the  naval  and  military  expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom  in 
foreign  parts  has,  for  three  years  past,  been  viery  great,  and  the  price  df  grain, 
owing  to  a  deficiency  in  the  crops,  higher  than  at  any  time  whereof  the  ac- 
counts appear  before  Parliament,  except  durmg  the  scarcity  of  1800  and  1801« 
and  that  large  quantities  thereof  have  been  imported. 

Fourteenu. — That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  that  the  amount  of 
currency  necessary  for  cariring  on  the  transactions  of  the  country  must  bear 
a  proportion  to  the  extent  of  its  trade  and  its  public  revenue  and  expenditure; 
and  that  the  annual  amount  of  the  exports  and  imports  of  Great  Britain,  on  an 
average  of  three  years,  ending  5th  January,  1797,  was  48,792,051^  official 
value;  the  average  amount  of  revenue  paid  into  the  Exchequer,  mcluding 
monies  raised  by  lottery,  18,759,1651.;  and  of  loans,  18,409,8422.,  makiofir  to- 
gether 37,169,007/.;  and  the  average  amount  of  the  total  expenditure  of  Great 
Sritain  42,855,111/.;  and  that  the  average  amount  of  Bank  notes  in  circulation 
(all  of  which  were  for  5/.  or  upwards)  was  about  10,782,780/.;  and  that  57,- 
274,617/.  had  been  coined  in  gold  during  His  Majesty's  reign,  of  which  a  large 
sum  was  then  in  circulation. 

That  the  annual  amount  of  the  exports  and  imports  of  Great  Britain,  on  an 
average  of  three  years,  ending  5th  January,  1811,  supposing  the  imports  from 
the  East  Indies  and  China  to  have  been  equal  to  their  amount  in  the  preceding 
year,  was  77,971,318/.,  the  average  amount  of  revenue  paid  into  the  Exche- 
quer, 62,763,746/.,  and  of  loans,  12,673, 548/.,  making  together  75,437,294/.; 
and  the  average  amount  of  the  total  expenditure  of  Great  Britain  82^205,066/.; 
and  that  the  average  amount  of  Bank  notes  above  50/.  was  about  14,265,850/., 
and  of  notes  under  5/.  about  5,283,320/. ;  and  that  the  amount  of  gold  coin  in 
circulation  was  greatly  diminished. 

Fifteenth.— That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  that  the  situation  of 
this  kingdom,  in  respect  of  its  political  and  commercial  relations  with  foreign 
countries,  as  above  stated,  is  sufficient,  without  any  change  in  the  internal  value 
of  its  currency,  to  account  for  the  unfkvourable  state  of  the  foreign  exchanges, 
and  for  the  high  price  of  bullion. 

Sixteenth. — That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  that  it  is  hi^ly  im- 
portant that  the  restriction  on  the  payments  in  cash  of  the  Bank  of  England 
should  be  removed,  whenever  the  political  and  commercml  relations  of  the 
country  shall  render  it  compatible  with  the  public  interest 

Seventeenth. — ^That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  that  under  the  circum- 
Mtances  afibcting  the  political  and  commercial  relations  of  Uiis  kingdom  with 
foreign  countries,  it  would  be  highly  inexpedient  and  dangerous  now  to  fix  a 
definite  period  for  the  removal  or  the  restriction  of  cash  payments  at  the  Bank 
of  England  prior  to  the  term  already  fixed  by  the  Act  44  Geo.  IIL  c  1«  of  six 
months  after  the  conclusion  of  a  dennite  treaty  of  peace. 
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Mm.  CAHimrft. — ^I  should  not  hav«  tfaou^t  it  neeeasaryy  Sir, 
to  trouble  the  Committee  with  the  expression  of  my  sentiments 
in  this  night's  debate,  after  the  able  and  lucid  speech  of  th^  hon* 
ourable  gentleman  who  spoke  last  (Mr.  H.  Thornton,)  if  I  had 
not  been  desirous  of  addressing  myself  more  particularly  than  he 
has  done  to  the  propositions  now  brought  forward,  in  the  shape 
of  Resolutions,  by  the  right  honourable  gentleman  opposite  to  me 
(Mr.  Vansittart,)  which  are  the  immediate  subject  of  this  night's 
deliberation. 

I  should,  indeed,  be  unpardonable,  if,  after  having  already  tres- 
pMsed  at  so  great  length  on  the  indulgence  of  the  Committee, 
when  the  original  Resolutions  were  under  discussion,  I  should 
again  expatiate  upon  the  general  subject  which  I  conceive  to  have 
been  disposed  of  by  the  vote  of  the  former  night  The  present, 
however,  is  a  very  different  question  from  that  which  was  then 
decided.  We  decided  by  our  former  vote,  not  to  adopt  the  prac* 
tical  recommendation  of  the  Bullion  Committee.  In  that  vote  I 
concurred.  We  decided  farther,  not  to  sanction  and  record  the 
declaration  of  the  principles  of  our  money  system,  on  which  the 
recommendation  of  the  Bullion  Committee  was  founded.  In  that 
decision  I  did  not  concur,  and  it  is  one  which  I  deeply  resret;  be* 
cause  those  principles  were,  as  I  think,  correctly  defined  in  the 
original  Resolutions;  and  because  I  think  that  a  declaration  of 
them,  under  the  sanction  of  this  House,  would  have  been  emi- 
nently useful  at  the  present  moment 

But  the  House  having  thought  otherwise,  and  having  rejected 
all  the  Resolutions  of  the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman;  my 
next  wish  would  have  been,  that  with  that  rejection  the  whole 
discussion  should  have  terminated.  Why  pursue  it  farther?  The 
Bullion  Committee  is  defeated;  its  doctrines  are,  at  least  for  the 
present,  set  aside.  Why  could  not  its  antagonists  be  contented 
with  this  negative  victory  ?  Why  must  they  aim  at  the  unneces- 
sary and  perilous  triumph  of  substituting  their  own  doctrines  in 
the  place  of  those  whicn  they  have  discomfited  ? 

In  the  majority  of  the  former  night  were  numbered  many  per- 
sons who  profess  to  disapprove  of  abstract  propositions.  Those 
persons  must,  in  common  consistency,  oppose  the  propositions  of 
the  right  honourable  gentleman,  which  are  to  the  full  as  abstract 
as  the  original  Resolutions.  In  that  majority  were  many  who  not 
only  did  not  agree  with  the  right  honourable  gentleman  opposite 
to  me,  in  denying  the  existence  of  a  depreciation  of  the  paper 
currency;  but  who  distinctly  declared  their  entire  conviction  of 
the  existence  of  that  depreciation,  and  only  thought  it  too  notori- 
ous and  undeniable  to  require  the  formality  of  a  parliamentary 
affirmation.  Can  those  persons  be  expected  by  the  right  honoui- 
able  gentleman  to  concur  in  the  Resolutions  which  he  is  now 
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bringing  ibrward  ?  Otb€9^  «g»Jbi  there  were,  who,  n^eitlier  wimiir 
ting  nor  denying  the  depreciation,  were  desirou8  only  of  escaping 
from  the  necessity  of  a  decision  either  way:  contending  that  no 
result  could  be  so  satii^ctory,  as  the  discussion  itself  was  misr 
chievous.  Will  those  persons  Uiank  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man for  reviving  a  discussion  which,  if  it  had  finally  closed  oii 
Friday  night,  would  have  left  them  in  quiet  possession  of  their 
doubts, — ooubts  which  any  man  might  very  reasonably  prefer  to 
a  decision  in  support  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  third 
Resolution? 

Independently  of  this  violence  to  the  feelings  and  judgments 
of  his  supporters,  has  the  right  honourable  gentleman  no  coosid^ 
eration  for  the  reputation  of  the  House  of  Commons  itself,  when 
he  calls  upon  us,  by  voting  that  Resolution,  to  affirm  a  proposition^ 
which,  I  \yill  venture  to  say,  there  is  no  man  who,  without  th^ 
doors  of  the  House,  could  affirm  with  a  grave  countenance? 

The  third  Resolution  is  the  essential  part,  the  soul  and  spirit, 
of  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  system.  Of  the  other  Reso* 
lutions,  the  first  and  the  fifteenth  are  the  only  two,  which,  in  m)r 
view  of  the  subject,  appear  to  require  particular  observation.  Th^ 
remainder,  from  the  fourth  to  the  fourteenth,  inclusive,  contain  a 
vast  variety  of  statements,  historical,  political,  commercial,  finan- 
cial and  agricultural;  some  accurate,  some  inaccurate;  but  all  val-' 
uable  rather  from  their  intrinsic  erudition,  than  from  any  very 
near  connexion  with  the  subject  before  u&  With  none  of  these, 
therefore,  shall  I  presume  to  meddle. 

But,  before  I  proceed  to  the  three  Resolutions  in  which  the 
whole  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  argument  lies,  I  must 
say  a  word  or  two  in  answer  to  a  challenge  of  the  right  honoum* 
ble  gentlemen  as  to  his  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  Resolutions.* 
He  states,  and  states  very  truly,  that  I  had  declared  myself  ready 
to  vote  for  those  two  Resolutions,  provided  they  were  prefaced 
and  introduced,  not  by  his  own  preceding  Resolutions,  but  by  the 
first  ten  of  the  originsd  Resolutions  moved  by  the  honourable  and 
learned  Chairman  of  the  Bullion  Committee.  The  right  honour- 
able gentleman  triumphs  in  this  declaration  of  mine,  as  if  it  had 
been  a  concession  to  his  argument,  instead  of  m  exposition  of  my 
own*  He  has  caught  me  in  a  great  inconsistency  it  seems.  And 
what  is  this  inconsistency?  That  I  am  ready  to  affirm  two  things 
irreconcilable  with  each  other?  That  I  would  vote  premises  that 
did  not  bear  out  their  conclusion,  or  a  conclusion  contradictory  to 
its  premises?  No  such  thing;  but,  simply,  that  I  am  ready  to 
adopt  the  premises  suggested  by  one  man,  a^id  the  conclusion 
drawn  by  another.  This  is  what  he  considers  as  an  inconsistency; 

*SeeR«s.l6,17. 
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as  if  oonsisteney  had  reference  not  to  the  compatibiHty  nf  doc- 
trines, but  to  the  identity  of  persons  holding  them. 

It  is  true  that  if  the  first  ten  of  the  original  Resolutions  had 
been.carriedy  I  should  not  have  objected  to  addine  to  them  the 
two  concluding  propositions  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman. 
Bat  I  cannot  consent  to  vote  for  them  by  themselves,  nor  if  in* 
trodueed  by  his  own  preceding  propositions. 

I  am  not,  any  more  than  the  rigUt  honourable  gentleman  him-> 
sdif,  for  changing  the  period  now  fixed  by  law  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Bank  restrietion.  I  could  therefore  have  been  contented  to 
vote  for  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman's  propositions,  if  those  principles,  respecting  the  stand* 
ard  of  our  money,  which  were  luminously  and  accurately  devel- 
oped in  the  Resolutions  moved  by  the  Chairmain  of  the  Bullion 
CcH&mittee  had  been  previously  recognised  and  sanctioned.  The 
truth  of  these  principles  once  admitted,  there  might  have  been 
comparativeiy  Kttle  danger  in  deciding  either  way  the  question, 
whether  the  period  for  returning  to  the  strict  practical  application 
of  them  should  be  accelerated.  But  to  decide  that  question  in  a 
way  which  should  imply  a  denial  of  the  truth  of  those  principles, 
would  be  productive  of  a  mischief  than  which  none  can  be  great- 
er, except,  indeed,  that  of  adopting  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man's Resolutions,  in  which  the  truth  of  those  principles  is  de- 
nied, not  by  implication,  but  directly. 

To  have  abstained  from  adopting  the  original  Resolutions,  pro- 
vided no  others  were  agreed  to  in  their  room,  would  be  to  leave 
the  true  principles  of  our  money  system  unvouched  indeed,  but 
not  discredited,  and  to  leave  the  Bank  restriction  precisely  as  it 
stands.  To  declare  the  continuance  of  the  Bank  restriction,  by 
adopting  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth resolutions  only,  without  adverting  at  the  same  time  to 
the  principles  laid  down  by  the  Bullion  Committee,  would  be  to 
leave  it  matter  of  doubt  whether  the  restriction  was  continued 
because  those  principles  were  false,  or  only  because  their  force 
was  overborne  by  considerations  of  expediency.  This  result  would 
be  unsatisfactory  enough.  To  adopt  and  record  the  right  hon- 
ourable gentleman's  premises  as  the  foundation  of  his  own  con- 
clusion, would  be,  in  his  view,  no  doubt,  perfectly  consistent;  but 
it  would  be  a  consistency  obtained  at  no  less  an  expense  than  that 
of  abrogating,  so  far  as  the  Resolutions  of  this  House  can  abro- 
gate it,  the  whole  system  under  which  the  currency  of  this  coun- 
.try  has  been  hitherto  regulated  and  preserved  in  a  state  of  purity 
and  integrity,  equally  creditable  to  tiie  character  of  the  state,  and 
to  the  increasing  vigilance  and  anxiety  of  Parliament 

In  matters  which  have  been  frequently  the  object  of  parlia*- 
mentary  revision,  it  is  no  light  thing  to  come  to  Resolutions  of  a 
«7  s  ♦ 
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geoenJ  aod  absti'aet  nature  without  taking  the  former  proceedU 
jnes  of  Parliament  for  our  guide. 

If  they  who  dissented  from  the  doctrines  of  the  Bullion  Com- 
mittee  thought  the  errors  of  that  Committee  the  more  formidable 
on  account  of  the  authority  by  which  they  were  inculcated,  how 
much  more  cautious  ought  we  to  be  in  ascertaining,  beyond  poa* 
sibility  of  doubt,  the  truth  of  those  doctrines  which  we  are  now 
called  upon  to  promulgate  by  the  much  higher  authority  of  the 
House  itself  ? 

A  declaration  of  the  law  by  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Legis- 
lature ought  not  to  be  made  at  all  but  for  a  grave  and  adequate 
object;  and,  at  least,  ought  to  be  unim'peachably  correct 

Let  us  examine  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  first  Resolu- 
tion, in  this  double  view.  First,  let  us  see  how  far  it  is  positively 
correct;  and  secondly,  what  is  the  object  to  which  it  is  directed^ 
and  how  far  it  attains  that  object* 

That  the  right  of  establishing  and  regulating  the  legal  money 
of  thi^  kingdom  is  a  prerogative  of  the  Sovereign,  is  most  un- 
doubtedly true:  that  the  Sovereigns  of  this  kingdom  have  at  dif«- 
ferent  times  altered  the  value  of  such  money,  is  also  true — if  by 
value  be  intended  only  the  denomination  of  such  money,  that  is^ 
the  rate  at  which  any  given  quantity  of  gold  or  silver  should  be 
current  within  these  realms.  But  '^  value,"  absolutely  stated,  is 
by  no  means  a  correct  expression*  To  alter  the  positive  intrinsic 
value  of  the  precious  metals,  or  make  it  other  than  it  is  by  nature, 
and  by  the  relation  which  those  metals  bear  to  other  commodi- 
ties, is  a  power,  which  neither  kings  nor  parliaments  have  hith- 
erto, so  far  as  I  know,  arrogated;  but  the  existence  of  which,  to 
be  sure,  wpuld  at  once  put  an  end  to  all  dispute,  and  give  to  the 
right  honourable  gentleman,  and  those  who  side  with  him,  a  com- 
plete triumph.  If  value  were,  indeed,  the  offspring  of  authority, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  paper  or  pasteboard,  or  any  viler  ma- 
terial, might  be  raised  by  that  authority  to  a  level  with  gold.  But 
the  only  power  which  Sovereigns  have  ever  yet  exercised  or 
claimed,  has  been  to  fix  the  rate  or  ^^ current"  value  of  coin 
within  their  own  dominions. 

Nor  is  it  merely  an  inaccuracy  of  expression  to  omit  this 
qualification  of  the  word  "  value.''  It  is  an  inaccuracy  which 
may  lead  to  serious  misconception  in  a  case  where  the  whole  con- 
troversy turns  upon  this  single  question,  ^^  whether  there  be  or 
be  not  an  inherent  inextinguishable  value  in  the  precious  metals 
estimated  according  to  their  relation  to  other  commodities  gene-, 
rally,  throughout  the  world;  and  independent  of  any  arbitrary, 
valuation,  which  positive  edicts  or  enactments  can  afi&x  to  them  ?'' 

"^See  Ist  ResolutioiL 
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Hie  ri|^  honoimtble  gentleman^s  proponttoa,  as  it  stnidf ,  witli- 
out  the  addition  to  the  word  "  talue  '^  of  the  epithets  "  current  '* 
or  '^  denominative/'  would  go  to  favour  the  notion  that  edicts 
and  enactments  have  this  power:  a  notion  so  wild  that  it  might 
seem  almost  unnecessary  to  guard  against  it,  if  it,  or  something 
very  like  it,  were  not  in  iact  the  foundati^Hi  of  almost  all  the 
right  honourable  gentlen)an's.arguments. 

He  cannot,  however,  intend  to  avow  such  a  notion.  He  will, 
therefore,  I  presume,  have  no  objection  to  qualify  the  word 
^  value,"  by  the  addition  of  one  or  other  of  the  epithets  which  I 
have  suggested.  So  qualified,  the  proposition,  that  the  Sovereign 
has  at  difiTerent  times  varied  the  "  current  '^  or  "  denominative  '* 
value  of  the  coin,  would  be  true,  and  perfectly  harmless. 

The  Resolution  proceeds  to  state,  that  this  has  been  done  by 
proelamation,  '^  or  '^  by  Act  of  Parliament  This  is  also  a  true 
proposition;  but  upon  this  also  I  must  observe,  that  it  is  not 
stated  with  sufficient  qualification.  The  Resolution  seems  to  im- 
ply that  die  option  between  the  two  modes  of  proceeding  is  per- 
fectly arbitrary;  that  Parliament  may  be  either  admitted  into,  or 
excluded  from,  a  share  in  the  operation,  exactly  according  to  the 
will  and  pleasure  of  the  Crown.  But,  I  would  take  the  liberty 
of  suggesting  to  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  that  it  was  not 
enough  to  state  the  abstract  principles  and  theory  of  the  constitu-^ 
tion;  it  was  incumbent  on  him  to  state  them  as  they  have  been 
acted  upon,  as  they  are  modified  by  practice,  as  they  are  to  be 
found,  not  in  the  proclamations  of  Henry  the  VHIth,  but  in  the 
statote  book;  in  statotes  of  the  last  century;  in  those  of  the  pres- 
ent reign. 

The  Sovereign  (says  the  right  honourable  gentleman)  can  alter 
the  value  of  the  coin — ^but  can  he  do  that  at  the  present  moment, 
without  consent  of  Parliament?  Can  he  do  it  against  existing' 
Acts  of  Parliament?  Can  he,  except  by  the  aid  and  concurrence 
of  Parliament,  repeal  the  Acts  of  tiie  14th  of  the  present  reien, 
which  were  passed  on  occasion  of  the  last  recoinage  of  the  gold; 
and  which  must  be  repealed  or  amended,  if  any  alteration  should 
be  made  in  the  current  value  of  the  guinea?  Unquestionably  the 
Kins,  according  to  the  theory  of  the  prerogative,  can,  by  his 
proclamation,  reduce  or  raise  the  denomination  of  the  curren 
coin.  But,  if  by  doing  so,  he  would  place  his  subjects  in  the  di- 
lemma of  either  disregarding  his  proclamation,  or  acting  in  con- 
travention bf  an  Act  of  Parliament,  would  it  be  in  that  case  a 
sound  or  a  safe  statement  of  the  law,  to  give  a  naked  definition 
of  the  prerogative,  without  reference  to  the  practical  restrictions 
by  which  the  exercise  of  it  must  necessarily  be  controlled  ? 

Are  the  opinions  of  lawvera  so  settled  and  uniform  upon  this 
subject  as  to  warrant  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  sweeping 
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ftnd  uBqualified  asiertion  ?  Do  lawjrers  agree  that  there  is  n6  Uiml 
to  the  power  of  the  Crown  in  this  respect?  that  the  Crown  mxy 
give  whdt  current  value  it  pleases  to  coin,  which  it  may  debaae 
at  its  pleasure? 

I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  all  such  authorities  are  uniformlr 
the  other  way:  it  would,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  name  that  branch 
of  the  prerogative  which  has  not  b^n  exalted  to  an  excess  in  tht 
speeches  or  writings  of  some  one  or  other  of  the  great  Crown 
lawyers  who  have  spoken  or  written  upon  the  prerogative.  But 
such  opinions,  even  if  they  were  more  general  than  they  will  be 
found  to  be,  surely  could  not  avail  against  positive  statute. 

^^The  denomination^^  (says  filackstone,)  ^^or  the  value  for 
which  the  coin  is  to  pass  current,  is  likewise  in  the  breast  of  the 
King;  and  if  any  unusual  pieces  are  coined,  that  value  must  be 
ascertained  by  proclamation.  In  order  to  fix  the  value,  the  weight 
tpd  the  fineness  of  the  metal  are  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
together.  When  a  given  weight  of  gold  or  silver  is  of  a  given 
fineness,  it  is  then  of  the  true  standardy  and  is  called  steriing. 
Of  this  sterling  metal  all  the  coin  of  the  kingdom  must  be  made 
by  the  statute  25  Edw.  III.  cap.  15;  so  that  the  King^s  prerogfc* 
live  seemeth  iiot  to  extend  to  the  debasing  or  enhancing  the  viJm 
of  the  coin  below  or  above  the  sterling  value:  though  Sir  Matthew 
Hale  appears  to  be  of  another  opinion." 

The  right  honourable  gentleman  may  perhaps  tell  me  that  his 
i^inion  agrees  with  that  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale;  to  which  Judge 
Blackstone  here  refers  as  seemingly  more  favourable  to  the  pre* 
rogative  than  his  own.  But  if  he  will  look  into  that  elabmte 
and  instructive  treatise,  which  contains  an  abstract  of  all  the  learn* 
ing  and  all  the  history  relating  to  our  coinage — I  mean  the  Let- 
ter of  the  late  Earl  of  Liverpool  to  the  King — he  will  there  find 
in  what  respects  die  Legislature  has  limited  the  exercise  of  that 
prerogative,  since  the  death  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale.  He  will  find 
it  stated  that,  even  in  Sir  Matthew  Hale's  opinion,  ^^  thoueh  this 
creat  prerogative  is  unquestionable,  it  is  certainly  advisable  that 
in  the  exercise  of  it,  whenever  any  great  change  is  intended  to 
be  made,  the  King  should  avail  himself  of  the  wisdom  and  sup- 

Crt  of  his  Parliament^'  **  Sir  Matthew  Hale  observes,''  says 
ird  Liverpool,  ^^  that  it  is  neither  safe  nor  honourable  for  the 
King  to  imbase  his  ooin  below  sterling;  if  it  be  at  any  time  done, 
it  is  fit  to  be  done  by  the  assent  of  Parliament:  and  he  concludes^ 
that  on  such  occasions  ^  fieri  nan  debuity  factum  valet*^ " 

Even  if  such  were  still  the  state  of  Uie  prerogative,  would  it 
justify  a  Resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  describes 
that  prerogative  as  absolute  and  indefinite,  and  describes  ^  the  as- 
sent of  Parliament"  not  as  that  with  which,  according  to  Sir 
Matthew  Hale,  ^^  it  is  fit "  that  such  alteration  should  b^  madci  if 
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made  mt  all;  and  without  which^  according  to  the  same  auAority, 
^  fieri  nan  debuit?^  but  merely  as  that  which  it  is^optional  with 
die  Crown  to  ask  or  not  to  ask,  according  to  its  good  pleasured 
Would  such  a  Resolution  have  befitted  £e  House  of  Commons, 
eyen  at  the  time  when  Sir  Matthew  Hale  wrote?  Is  it  possible 
to  pass  it  now;  when  that  prerogatiye,  which  by  Sir  Matthew 
.  Hale  was  considered  as  unfit  to  be  exercised  without  coment  of 
Parliament,  stands  actually  limited  by  statute? 

Let  us  now  consider  what  is  the  object  with  a  view  to  which 
this  exposition  of  the  law  is  made,  and  how  far  thatobjeet  is  at- 
tained by  it 

The  question  in  agitation  is,  whether  our  pKper  currency  be  or 
be  not  depreciated  ?  The  price  of  goM  in  that  paper  currency  is 
adduced  in  proof  of  the  depreciation.  What  answer  is  it  to  this 
question — what  refiitation  is  it  of  this  proof — to  say,  <*  The  King's 
prerogative  can  alter  the  value  of  the  coin?" — Granted  that  it 
can.  At  least  it  has  not  done  so  in  the  present  instance.  The 
coin  is  not  varied  in  value:  the  paper  currency,  it  is  contended, 
is.  ^  Tbe  King's  prerogative  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  paper 
of  the  Bank.  The  paper  of  the  Bank  is  not  (God  forbid  it 
ever  should  be!)  the  legal  monev  of  the  realm.  How,  then, 
does  the  King's  prerogative  decide — ^how  does  it  even  adflfect— 
the  question  as  to  the  depreciation  of  Bank  paper?  It  can  by 
AO  possibility  affect  it  at  all,  unless  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man be  prepared  to  address  us  in  something  like  the  folfowing 
manner — ^  The  King  has  a  power  to  make  whatever  he  pleasesr 
money;  and  to  make  that  money  of  what  value  he  pleases.  If 
you  murmur  at  this  supposed  depreciation  of  bank  notes,  beware 
that  you  do  not  provoke  an  exeretse  of  the  prerogative,  which 
shall  make  those  bank  notes  to  all  intents  and  purposes  legal 
money;  or  which  shall  cure  that  pretended  disparity  between 
paper  and  gold  about  which  you  clamour  so  loudly,  by  raising 
the  denomination  of  the  coin." 

Is  this  what  the  right  honourable  gentleman  means  to  say?  If 
so,  though  I  do  not  think  that  there  would  be  much  wisdom  io 
the  measure,  I  admit  that  his  Resolution  is  an  apt  and  natural  in*^ 
troduction  to  it  I  can  at  least  understand  its  application  to  the 
subject  I  can  dee  what  is  meant  by  it  But  unless  this  be  hi« 
meaning,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  the  assertion  that  the 
paper  currency  is  actually  depreciated,  is  disproved,  or  even 
touched,  by  the  assertion  of  the  King's  prerogative  to  establish 
and  alter  at  his  pleasure  the  le|^I  money  of  the  realm. 

The  Resolutions  on  the  subject  of  the  coinage  laws,  which  we 
rejected  on  a  former  night,  and  for  which  this  of  the  right  hon-« 
ourable  gentleman  is  intended  as  a  substitute^  had  a  direct  and 
sensible  bearing  upon  the  question  in  dispute.    In  affirmiag  the- 
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depredation  of  the  paper  currency,  it  was  nec^sary  to  define  the 
standard  by  \^ieh  such  currency  was  to  be  measured.  The  hon- 
ourable and  learned  moyer  of  the  original  Resolutions  did  define  it, 
and,  as  I  think,  with  perfect  truth  as  well  as  precision.  Can  it  be 
the  right  honourable  gentleman's  intention,  by  stating  with  such 
laxity  the  absolute  and  indefinite  power  of  the  Crown  over  the 
leeal  money  of  the  realm,  to  imply  that,  where  every  thing  is 
liable  to  such  arbitrary  fluctuation,  ^ere  can  be  no  fixed  standard 
by  which  to  measure  the  value  of  the  currency  ?  If  his  aipi* 
ment  be  good  for  any  thing,  it  can  only  be  so  by  being  pushed  to 
this  extent:  but  even  then  it  afifords  no  answer  to  the  Kesolutiona 
of  the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman.  Those  resolutions  as« 
serted  that  the  paper  currency  is  in  a  state  of  depreciation,  if 
measured  by  the  existing  standard  of  our  legal  currency.  The 
rig^t  honourable  gentleman  does  not  contradict  this  assertion;  he 
passes  it  by;  he  says  nothing  at  all  as  to  what  the  standard  of  our 
currency  really  is;  but  contents  himself  with  diqiaraging  its  fit- 
ness as  a  measure  of  value,  by  insinuating  thajt,  whatever  it  may 
be  at  the  present  moment,  the  King  has,  by  his  prerogative,  aa 
unlimited  power  of  changing  it 

But,  again,  even  if  the  King  has  this  power,  it  is  not  ju'etended 
that  he  has  in  point  of  fact  thought  fit  to  exercise  it  If  any 
part  of  our  currency  has  been  varied  in  its  value^  either  in  re- 
q>ect  to  another  part  of  it,  or  in  repect  to  the  standard,  it  is  not 
pretended  that  this  has  been  done  by  the  interposition  of  the 
Crown.  The  complaint  is,  however,  that  such  a  variation  has  in 
fact  taken  place  in  the  value  of  Bank  paper.  What  answer  is  it 
to  this  complaint,  to  say,  that  thoueh  the  King  has  not,  yet  he 
might,  if  he  pleased,  have  made  a  like  variation  in  the  current 
value  of  the  coin? 

There  is,  however,  another  operation  of  the  prerogative,  whichy 
to  make  his  definition  complete,  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man ought  to  have  noticed:  but  which  he  has  altogether  omitted^ 
Eerhaps  because  he  saw  that  it  would  bear  inconveniently  upon 
is  aiigument:  I  mean  the  King's  power  of  giving  currency  to 
foreign  coin  within  his  own  dominions.  Now  one  of  the  plainest 
illustrations  of  the  actual  depreciation  of  our  paper  currency  has 
been  derived  firom  the  change  which  has  been  recently  made  ift 
the  current  value  of  the  dollar. 

^  The  Eling,''  says  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  in  the  same  part  of 
his  work  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  '^may  also,  by  hi» 
proclamation,  legitimate  foreisn  coin,  and  make  it  current  here; 
declaring  at  what  value  it  shw  be  taken  in  payments.  But  this, 
I  q^rebend,  ought  to  be  by  comparison  with  the  standard  of 
our  own  coin;  otherwise  the  consent  of  Parliament  will  be  ne« 
aessanr/' 
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**  This  great  prerogative/'  says  Lord  Liverpool  in  his  Letter 
to  the  King,  ^  which  the  Kings  of  this  reahn  have  immemorially 
enjoyeid  and  exercised,  of  giving  currency  to  the  coins  made  at  . 
their  mint,  and  sometimes  to  foreign  coins,  at  a  determinate  rate 
or  value,  and  of  enhancing  and  debasing  them  at  their  pleasure, 
is  of  so  important  and  delicate  a  nature,  and  the  justice  and  hon- 
our of  the  Sovereign,  as  well  as  the  interests  of  the  people,  are 
ao  deeply  concerned  in  it,  that  it  ou^t  to  be  exerciscnd  with  the 
greatest  judgment  and  discretion.'' 

We  l^re  see  the  limitations  in  point  of  law,  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  so  able  a  lawyer  as  Blackstone, — and  tiiose  in  point  of 
prudence  and  discretion  which,  in  the  opinion  of  so  profound  a 
practical  statesman  as  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  would  have  gov- 
erned the  exercise  of  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  in  giving 
currency  to  the  dollar.  Have  these  limitations,  has  this  caution, 
been  observed  in  fixing  the  rate  at  which  the  dollar  now  circu- 
lates? The  intrinsic  value  of  the  dollar  "by  comparison  with 
the  standard  of  our  own  coin," — as  compared,  for  example,  with 
the  British  crown  piece — is  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  nine  to 
ten.  The  current  rate  at  which  the  dollar  circulates,  as  com- 
pared with  the  crown  piece,  is  now  in  the  proportion  of  elevei^ 
to  ten.  • 

By  what  authority  has  so  strange  an  anomaly  been  introduced 
into  our  money  system? — an  anomaly  which,  according  to  Black- 
stone,  the  Crown,  in  the  exercise  of  its  prerogative,  is  bound  to 
avoid.  By  an  ordinance  of  the  Bank.  The  prerogative  of  the 
Crown,  we  have  seen,  might  have  given  currency  to  the  dollar: 
but  it  could  only  have  done  so  at  a  rate  proportionate  to  its  in- 
trinsic value,  as  compared  with  the  standard  of  the  realm;  or  for 
any  deviation  from  that  standard  it  must  have  obtained  the  con- 
currence of  Parliament  But  the  thing  is  done.  It  is  one  of  the 
main  features  of  our  present  system.  It  makes  one  of  the  grounds 
of  the  complaint  which  the  right  honourable  gentleman  proposes 
to  answer  by  the  authoritative  language  of  his  first  Resolution. 
And  how  does  he  answer  it?  By  referring  to  the  prerogative  of 
the  Crown  as  the  authority  by  which  alone  the  currency  can  be 
regulated;  and  yet  omitting  altogether  a  part  of  that  prerogative, 
so  essential  to  the  present  subject,  as  the  power  of  giving  cur- 
rency to  foreign  coin!  He  omits  it — ^Why  ? — EvidenSy  because 
he  could  not  state  it,"^  without  acknowledging,  at  the  same  time> 
that  the  rules  by  which  the  exercise  of  that  part  of  the  preroga- 
tii#1ias  always  been  governed,  have  been  entirely  neglected  in 
the  issue  of  the  dollar  at  its  present  rate;  and  because  he  couM 
not  make  that  acknowledgment  without  avowing  die  depreciation 
of  our  currency. 

Before  the  late  ordinance  of  the  Bank,  nine  crown  pieces  wooM 
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haye  exchanged  for  ten  dollars.  Now,  ten  doUar^  cannot  be  had 
for  less  than  eleven  crowns.  If  this  be  not  de|n«ciation,  what  is 
it  ?  Perhaps  I  shall  be  warned  that  this  argument  proves  too  much; 
for  that  the  depreciation  here  established  would  be  that  of  the 
lawful  coin  of  the  realm, — ^not  of  the  paper  currency^  of  which 
alone  the  depreciation  is  asserted. 

I  answer— the  depreciation  of  the  lawful  coin  in  respect  to  the 
dollar  is  effected  through  the  medium  of  the  paper.  If  the  crown 
piece  and  the  dollar  circulated  together  without  the  intervention 
of  the  paper,  it  would  be  impossible  that  they  should  bear  to  each 
other  any  other  relation  than  that  which  arises  naturally  from 
their  respective  intrinsic  values.  It  is  by  the  intervention  of  the 
paper,  which  measures  the  one  according  to  its  nominal,  the  other 
according  to  its  intrinsic  value,  that  this  relation  is  forcibly  in- 
verted, and  the  more  valuable  is  degraded  below  the  less  valuable 
coin. 

I  shall  probably  be  told,  however,  that  the  dollar  is  a  mere 
token;  it  is  no  more  than  a  promissory  note  in  silver,  which  no 
man  is  bound  to  accept  in  payment  This  is  perfecdy  true:  but 
it  is  a  singular  argument  to  be  relied  upon  by  tiie  practical  school, 
since  it  is  no  less  true  that  the  dollar,  such  as  it  is^  constitutes  in 
fact  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  metallic  curreney  now  in  circle 
lation.  In  the  same  way  it  has  been  argued,  that  a  bank  note  is 
not  a  legal  tender — ^that  no  man  is  bound  to  take  a  bank  note 
from  his  neighbour  in  satisfaction  of  a  just  debt  This  also  is 
true:  but  it  is  no  less  so  that  the  public  creditor  is  bound  to  re* 
ceive  bank  notes,  or  at  least  can  get  nothing  else,  in  payment  of 
his  deipand  upon  the  state;  and  it  seems  to  be  no  great  consolation 
to  the  public  creditor  to  be  assured  that  what  he  is  compelled  to 
take  from  the  Grovernment,  nobody  is  compellable  to  take  from 
hinu 

This  being  then  practically  the  state  of  our  currency,  what  sat- 
isfaction, I  must  again  ask,  does  the  first  Resolution  of  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  afford  tp  those  who  complain  of  the  depre« 
ciation  of  bank  paper,  by  stating,  and  stating,  as  it  appeM*s,  incor- 
reedy,  the  money  prerogatives  of  the  Crown  ?--*prerogativeS) 
which,  in  respect  to  the  bulk  of  our  currency,  the  paper,  have  no 
operation  at  all;  and  which,  in  respect  to  the  small  portion  of  me* 
tallic  currency  which  we  possess,  have  been  suffered  to  lie  dor- 
mant and  passive.  While  that  currency  has  been  regulated,  by  an- 
other authority,  on  principles  directiy  contrary  to  those  by  which 
the  Crown  must  have  been  guided  in  giving  CAirrency  to  a  fofUgn 
coin.  , 

This 'Resolution,  therefore,  the  House  of  Commons  cannot  but 
reject:  first,  because  it  is  defective  as  a  definition  ^  the  preroi|%* 
tive  n^iieh  it  affects  to  define;  aecoadly,  beeauNr  v*4  wbci^  ir  . » 
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apHlioaWe  ta  tke  oviy  petota  about  wfaidi  there  10  my  du^Mte,— 
Aemelj,  beok  paper,  which  ia  out  of  the  prorinee  of  the  preroga- 
tive; and  the  foreiso  silver  correney,  of  which  in  fact  it  has  taken 
DO  coguixance;  and  lastly,  because  it  ia  calculated,  by  implication 
at  least,  to  exclude  Parliament  from  all  share  in  the  regulation  of 
a  subject,  in  which,  in  all  good  timea.  Parliament  haa  claimed  it 
aa  a  right,  and  ielt  it  a  duty,  to  interfere,  whenever  the  oceaaion 
has  called  for  ita  interference 

It  ia  impoasible  to  paaa  over  the  aeoond  Readution  without  ob* 
aerving,  that  it  remaina  liable  to  the  objection  which  I  took  the 
liberty  of  making  to  it  in  a  former  debate.*  The  worda  ^^  on  de- 
mand" are  atiU  omitted:  I  truat,  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
intenda  to  aupply  thia  omission*  I  must  say,  that  the  persiating 
in  it  would  a&ixl  just  ground  of  amoua  auapicion  and  alarm. 

I  now  "come  to  Uie  main  Reaolution  of  all,  the  third.  Thia  it 
ia  that  contains  the  sum  and  aubatance  of  all  the  right  honourable 

Sntleman'a  argumenta  and  doctrinea;  and  to  whidi  I  eannot  be* 
ve  it  poaaible,  until  the  vote  «hall  actually  have  paased,  that  any 
assembly  of  reasonable  men  can  be  persuaded  to  give  their  con- 
currence.   The  Reaolution  is  as  follows: 

tfL  That  the  PromiflBOiy  Notes  of  the  said  Company  have  hitherto  been>  and 
•  are  at  tfiis  tine,  held  in  public  estimation  to  be  equivalent  to  the  legal  coin 
of  the  Realm,  and  jfenenally  aooaplsd  aa  such  in  all  peonniBry  tnuoMietioiia 
to  which  such  coib  is  IdgiHy  applicaUe. 

The  ri^t  honourable  gentleman,  in  stating  what  he  considered 
to  be.  the  <^eet  of  this  Resolution,  made  uae  of  an  exjuression 
wUeh  does  indeed  moat  truly  describe  its  character,  and  the  char- 
acter of  that  assent  which  he  reckons  upon  obtaining  to  it  By 
thb  Resolution,  said  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  we  ^  pledge 
ourselves  to  believe  the  equivalency  of  bank  notes  to  coin.'' 
Pledge  ourselves  to  believe!  This  is  perhaps  more  than  any  man 
evn*  before  avowed  of  himself;  but'  certainly  more  than  any  man 
ever  openly  declared  his  intention  to  exact  from  others.  Belief 
is  net  usually  matter  of  volition;  therefore,  one  riiould  think,  it 
eannot  reasonably  be  made  matter  of  undertaking  and  engage- 
ment Of  all  martyrs  ^f  whatever  faith,  I  have  always  conceived 
the  just  praise  to  be,  that  tbey  adhered  sted&stly  to  a  belief  found- 
ed on  eineere  oonviotion,  not  thattiiey  anticipated  that  conviction 
by  pledging  tiiemselves  beforehand  what  their  belief  eiiould  be. 
The  right  honourable  fentleman's  martyrdom  is  of  a  superior  de- 
scription: it  not  only  profeaaes  ita  faith,  but  creates  it:  and  to  say 
ihe  troth,  it  does  require  a  faith,  rather  of  the  wUl  than  of  the  un- 
derqtandkig,  to  believe  the  doctrine  which  the  right  honourable 
fontleman  haa  promulgated  in  Aia  Aird  Reaolution. 

*  See  dssond  Rssslnlkr 
2S 
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The  rigLt  honourable  gentleman,  howeinm',  1m§  not  done  fiiH 
justice  to  his  own  Resokition.  The  pledge  which  it  contains  goea 
much  farther  than  he  describes.  It  is  not  we,  the  resolvers,  that 
are  pledged  by  it  to  the  creed  of  the  right  honouni)]e  gentleman: 
it  pledges  all  mankind,  except  onrselves.  It  is  so  contrived,  that 
even  I  might  consistently  vote  for  it,  denying  as  I  do  every  syl- 
lable of  the  doctrine  which  it  contains.  Whatever  other  merit 
the  Resolution  may  want,  this  is  at  least  ingenious,  and  I  think  I 
may  venture  to  say  it  is  altogether  new  in  parliamentary  fro^ 
ceeding. 

The  object  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  is  to  settle  the 
public  mind  on  a  question  on  which  tbere  is«a  great  division  of 
opinion.  There  are  various  modes  in  which  the  public  mind  may 
be  settled  in  matters  depending  on  positive  authority.  The  firrt 
is  a  proclamation  by  the  King,  where  the  subject  matter  is  one  to 
whrch  the  Royal  prerogative  is  of  itself  competent;  and  such  the 
right  honourable  eentleman  contends  this  matter  to  be.  A  second 
mode  is  by  Act  of  Parliament,  in  which  the  united  wisdom  of  the 
two  branches  of  the  Legislature  is  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of 
the  Crown.  A  third  mode  is  by  concurrent  resolution  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  declaring  their  joint  opinion.  A  fourth 
mode  is,  by  resolution  of  one  or  other  House  of  Parliament,  de- 
claring its  opinion  alone.  But  to  these  four  recognized  modes,  it 
remained  for  the  ingenuity  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  to 
'  add  a  fifth — ^that  of  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons,  de- 
claring, not  its  own  opinion,  but  that  of  the  litigants  themselves. 

Are  bank  notes  equivalent  to  the  legal  standard  coin  of  the 
realm?  This  is  the  question  which  divides  and  agitates  the  public 
opinion.  I,  says  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  will  devise  a 
mode  of  settling  this  question  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  publie» 
By  advising  a  proclamation  ?  No. — ^By  bringing  a  bill  into  Par- 
liament? No. — ^By  pr<^posin^to  declare  the  joint  opinion  of  both 
Houses,  or  the  separate  opinion  of  one?  No. — ^By  what  proceas, 
then  ?  Why,  simply  by  telling  the  disputants  that  they  are,  and 
have  been  all  along,  howev^  unconsciously,  agreed  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  their  variance;  and  gravely  resolving,  for  them,  req)ectively, 
an  unanimous  opinion.  This  is  the  very  judgment,  I  should  imag- 
ine, which  Milton  ascribes  to  the  venerable  Anarch,  whom  he  rq^ 
resents  as  adjusting  the  disputes  of  the  conflicting  dement: 

^  Chaos  umpire  ats, 
And  by  decision  more  embroils  the  fray.*' 

That  the  public  would  have  bowed  in  reverence  and  submission 
to  the  pronounced  opinion  of  the  House  ai  Commons,  cannot  be 
doubted:  but  when  Uie  House  of  Commons  speaks,  not  as  a  judfls 
but  as  an  interpreter,  it  can  hardly  expect  to  be  regarded  as  infal 
lible  by  those  whose  sentiments  it  professes  to  int^pret 
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<^  In  |Kil4i(e  estimation/'  sajrs  die  right  honourable  gentieman's 
Ile4Dltttion>  ^^baj»k  notes  and  coin  are  equivalent'V  Indeed? 
Whi^  then  is  beeome  of  all  those  persons  who,  for  the  last  six 
sdOBths^  have  b^n  by  every  outward  and  visible  indication  evin*^ 
Qiiigy  maintaining^  and  inculcating  an  opinion  diametrically  oraq^ 
tfite?  Who  wrote  that  multitude  of  pamphlets,  with  the  recoTleo- 
tion  of  which  one's  head  is  still  dizzy?  What  is  become  of  the 
whole  class  of  readers  of  those  pamphlets,  of  whom  to  my  cost  I 
was  one^  and  a  great  number  of  whom  at  least  were  convinced| 
like  me,  of  the  a«stual  depreciation  of  our  paper  currency  ?  Were 
these  writers  and  readers  np  part  of  the  public  ?  or  does  the  right 
honourable  gentieman  apprehend  that  his  arguments  must  have 
wrought  their  conversion  ?  Far  be  it  from  me  to  say  that,  what- 
ever I  may  think  of  his  arguments,  the  authority  of  his  name 
would  not  have  great  weight  with  me  and  with  the  public.  There^ 
Ipre  do  I  regret  that,  if  he  does  not  think  fit  to  frame  his  Resolu- 
tion in  the  name  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  should  not  at  least 
resolve  in  his  own  name  the  equivalency  which  he  is  so  bent  upon 
establishing.  A  Resolution,  im^rting  that  ^^  in  the  estimation  "  of 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  individually,  ^^  bank  notes  are 
equivalent  to  the  legal  coin  of  the  realm,''  thoush  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  say  it  would  carry  all  the  force  of  a  decision  of  the  legis- 
lature, wouhl  yet  be  a  prodigious  comfort  even  to  those  who  are 
hardened  in  their  disbddef  of  that  equivalency;  as  it  would  show 
them  in  what  quarter  to  apply  when  they  wished  to  make  an  ex- 
change on  equal  terms. 

Nor  would  such  a  declaration  of  individual  opinion,  though  un- 
usual, be  wholly  without  example.-  I  saw  the  other  day  an  ad- 
dress to  the  public  from  a  patriotic  lottery-office  keeper,  which  in 
truth  I  should  think  had  not  escaped  tii^  right  honourable  gentie- 
man's  notice,  since  his  third  resolution  is  nearly  a  transcript  of  it 
This  worthy  distributor  of  the  favours  of  Fortune  disclaims,  in 
the  most  indignant  terms,  the  intention  to  '^  make  any  distinction 
between  bank  notes  and  the  current  coin  of  the  realm."  He  is 
*^  at  all  times  ready,"  he  says,  ^^to  serve  the  public  with  tickets  or 
shares,  on  equal  terms  for  either."  Why  should  not  the  risht 
honourable  gentleman  give  a  similar  demonstration  of  the  sincerity 
of  his  own  opinion?  It  is  obvious  that  if  the  lottery-office  keeper, 
instead  of  speaking  for  himself,  bad  only  declared  that  '<  in  the 
estimation  of  the  public,"  bank  notes  and  coin  were  eiqual,  his  as- 
surance would  have  gone  for  but  littie:  and  I  really  cannot  see 
why,  in  adopting,  as  he  has  done,  the  very  words  of  the  lottery 
advertisement,  the  right,  honourable  gentleman  should  decline 
adopting  the  advertiser's  test  of  his  sincerity. 

I  mus^  however,  observe,  that  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
carries  his  doctrine  somewhat  farther  than  his  prototype^  the  lot 
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tery  office-keeper.  The  adyertisement  is  moch  more  emtioady 
worded  than  the  Resolution.  The  advertisement  only  affirms  ttie 
equivalency  of  bank  notes  to  the  ^^  current  com  of  the  realm. 
The  Resolution  says  that  they  are  equivalent  to  the  **  legal  ^'  coin. 
Now  the  assertion  of  the  advertisement  may  be  perfectly  safe  trom 
contradiction,  forasmuch  as  **  current"  coin  of  the  realm,  there  m 
at  this  moment  none.  But  the  ^^  legal''  coin  of  the  realm,  tllou|h 
driven  out  of  circulation,  is  capable  of  strict  definition.  The 
right  honourable  gentleman's  proposition  therefore  admits  of  a 
test,  which  the  advertiser's  does  not  To  make  his  proposition 
perfect,  the  right  honourable  gentleman  ought  to  define  both  those 
things  which  he  declares  to  be  equivalent  to  each  other.  Bank 
notes  he  has  defined  in  his  second  Resolution:  they  are  ^^  engage- 
ments to  pay  certain  sums  of  money  in  the  legal  coin  of  this  king* 
dom."     But  he  has  qmitted  to  define  the  "  legal  coin."    • 

With  his  leave,  I  will  venture  to  remind  him  that  one  pound  in 
sterling  money  of  this  realm,  is  either  If  of  a  guinea,  weighing 
not  less  than  5^"^  8«"-  standard  fineness;  or  it  is  #1  of  a  Tb.  of 
standard  silver.  Does  the  right  hpnourable  gentleman  object  to 
either  of  those  definitions?  if  not,  does  he  maintain  i;is  proposi- 
tion of  equivalency?  Does  he  maintain  that  a  one-pound  qote  is 
equivalent  to  ff  of  a  lawful  guinea,  or  to  H  of  a  lb.  of  standard 
silver?  Does  he  not  know  that^  guinea  is  intrinsically  wortii  not 
a  one-pound  note,  with  one  shilling  in  addition,  but  with  the  ad- 
dition of  four  or  five  shillings,  at  the  present  moment?— and  that 
so  far  from  purchasing  nearly  the  third  part  of  a  lb.  of  standard 
silver,  a  bank  note  of  one  pound  would  now  purchase  little  more 
than  the  fourth  part  of  it? 

'  But  the  right  honourable  gentleman  warns  us,  that  we  overlook 
the  force  and  real  meaning  of  the  word  ^  legal "  as  employed 
in  his  Resolution.  He  alludes  not  to  the  laws  which  have  fixed 
the  standard,  and  which  ensure  the  wei^t  and  purity  of  oar 
coin;  but  to  those  which  provide  by  wholesome  penalties  against 
the  influence  of  its  real  upon  its  denominative  value.  The  gold 
of  a  guinea  may  be  wordi  what  we  will;  the  Resolution  applies 
only  to  the  gold  in  a  guinea.  It  does  not  say  that  a  bank  note  is 
worth  as  ihuch  as  a  guinea.  It  says  only  that  the  guinea  can  pass 
for  no  more  than  the  bank  note.  It  ties  the  living  to  the  dead| 
and  then  pronounces  them  equal  to  each  other.  The  gold  which 
is  necessary  to  constitute  a  guinea,  may  be  worth  twenty-six  or 
twenty-seven  shillings.  The  right  honourable  gentleman's  busi- 
ness with  it  commences  only  when  it  has  received  the  stamp  and 
sanction  of  the  Sovereign.  It  is  then  that,  degraded  by  this  dis- 
tinction, and  restricted  by  this  guarantee,  it  looses  about  a  fiffib 
of  its  value^  and  becomes  worth  only  a  one-pound  no(9  and  one 
diilling. 
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B«  it  to.  Hilt  aen  mj  be  tiie  state  of  the  law:  but  how 
do6f  this  im>ve  ^ puUic  estimation?''  If  the  Resolution  had  pur- 
ported merely  that  by  law  the  guinea  could  pass  for  no  more  than 
twenty<K>ne  diiUingSy  perhaps  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
BMjr  hxve  the  law  on  his  side.  But  this  proposition  he  had  the 
ia|;aeity  to  see  would  not  answer  his  purpose.  It  would  do  no- 
thing for  the  bank  note.  It  would  settle  the  proportion  between 
Eld  and  silver  coin;  but  not  between  either  of  those  metals  and 
nk  paper.  Bank  paper,  until  it  is  made  the  paper  of  the  state, 
and  a  l^al  tender  (which  as  yet  happily  it  is  not,)  must  depend 
vpon  CMfidence  for  its  value;  and  I  am  afraid  that  confidence 
may  rather  be  impaired  tiian  restored  by  such  a  Resolution  as  the 
right  honourable  gentleman's. 

Tb«re  is,  however,  yet  one  addition,  which  qualifies  the  right 
honourable  gentleman's  proposition.  Bank  notes  are  not  only 
^equivalent  to  legal  coin,"  it  seems,  but  are  ^  generally  accepted 
as  such;"  which  to  be  sure  it  is  natural  to  expect  they  should  be, 
if  equivalent  They  are  so  accepted,  however,  not  in  all  transac- 
tions. No-— only  in  '^  transactions  to  which  such  coin  is  legally 
applieabk."  There  are  transactions,  then,  it  seems,  in  which 
they  are  not  accepted  as  equivalent?  Yes;  but  those  transactions 
are  not  legal  ones.  Is  the  purchase  of  gold  bullion  a  legal  trans- 
aeticm?  I  presume  it  is.  A  pound  of  gold  bullion  is  at  this  mo- 
ment worth  about  58/.  16^.  in  bank  notes:  58/.  16^.  in  guineas, 
according  to  their  current  value,  makes  fifty-six  guineas.  Now 
forty-four  and  a  half  of  these  guineas,  we  know,  weigh  exactly 
one  pound.  The  right  honourable  gentleman,  therefore,  means 
gravely  to  affirm  that  there  exist  persons  who  will  with  equal 
readiness  give  58/.  I6s.  in  bank  notes,  or  fifty-six  golden  guineas, 
in  payment  for  a  commodity  which  is  intrinsically  worth  exactlv 
farty*four  guineas  and  a-half.  It  warms  one's  heart  to  hear  such 
heroic  instances  of  more  than  Roman  virtue:  but  I  must  be  per- 
mitted to  doubt  whether  they  can  be  truly  stated  to  be  as  *'  gene- 
ral," as  the  right  honourable  gentleman  supposes.  I  doubt 
whether  even  the  patiotic  lottery-man,  from  whom  the  right  hon- 
ouraUe  gentleman  has  borrowed  his  third  Resolution,  would  make 
such  a  sacrifice  as  this  to  the  laws  of  his  country.  I  doubt 
whether  the  right  honourable  gentleman  himself  does  not  stand 
the  single  instance  of  such  striking  self-devotion:  and  would 
again  submit  to  him,  therefore,  whether  his  third  Resolution,  in- 
stead of  affirming  any  thing  about  the  public,  ought  not  to  run 
singly  in  his  own  name. 

But,  after  al(,  is  the  right  honourable  gentleman  sure  that  he  is 
preparad  to  define  exactly,  at  this  moment,  the  leg^ity  or  illegal- 
ity of  interchanging  guineas  and  bank  notes,  at  any  other  than  the 
nominal  current  viuue?   What  cognizance  does  the  law  take  of 
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the  rate  at  which  bank  notes  shall  pass?  Is  there  any-kw  wkich 
touches  this  matter?  If  any  body  had  such  a  fancy  for  bank 
notes,  and  difiered  so  aitirely  from  the  Bullion  Committee,  and 
from  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  as  to  think  them  not  only 
not  depreciated  in  respect  to  coin,  but  as  worth  being  bought  up 
in  coin  at  a  premium;  is  there  any  law  which  would  prevent  him 
from  gratifying  his  taste  in  this  particular?  If  for  more,  might  he 
not  also  buy  tfiem  for  less,  than  their  nominal  value?  Is  there 
any  law  to  {prevent  that?  The  man  who  has  been  convicted,  and 
is  now  expecting  judgment  for  buying  guineas  at  a  premium^ 
might  he  not  justly  aver  that  he  had  only  sold  bank  notes  at  a 
loss?  Is  there  any  law  which  forbids  diat?  The  right  honoura* 
ble  gentleman  may  tell  me,  that  this  question  is  at  this  very  mo* 
ment  before  the  judges  of  the  land,  by  whose  determination  the 
conviction  to  which  I  have  referred,  will  be  either  confirmed  or 
reversed-  And  so  I  tell  the  right  honourable  gent^man;  and 
from  that  very  circumstance,  from  the  law  on  that  subject  bdng 
in  such  a  state  of  uncertainty  as  to  require  a  reference  to  the 
judges,  it  is,  in  my  opinion^  unseemly,  and  must  be  most  unsatis- 
factory, for  the  House  of  Commons  to  assume  the  law  to  be  such 
as  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  Resolution  declares  it 

But,  supposing  the  declaration  of  the  law  by  the  right  honour 
able  gentleman's  Resolution  to  be  correct,  how  does  it  bear  out 
his  assertions  as  to ^  public  estimation?" — Does  he  not  know — is  > 
it  not  notorious — has  it  not  been  admitted  in  the  course  of  tiiis 
debate — that  in  one  part  of  the  United  Kingdcnn,  at  least  in  Ire- 
land, so  far  are  bank  notes  from  being  ^  equivalait  to  the  legal 
coin  in  the  public'  estimation,''  that  a  premium  is  openly  given 
for  ffuineas?  Does  the  right  honourable  gentleman  forget,  that 
the  House  of  Commons  to  which  he  proposes  his  Resolution,  is 
the  House  of  Commons  of  Ireland  as  well  as  of  Great  Britain  ? 
And  can  he  coneeive  a  proceeding  more  likely  to  bring  that 
House  of  Commons  into  contempt  with  the  people  of  Ireland, 
than  that,  with  the  perfect  knowledge  which  we  have  that  they 
are  every  day  exchanging  bank  notes  against  guineas  at  a  discount, 
we  should  come  to  a  Resolution  that — not  in  our  estimation,  but 
in  theirs — ^bank  notes  and  guineas  are  equivalent? 

When  Buonaparte,  not  long  ago.  Was  desirous  of  reconciling 
the  nations  under  his  dominion  to  the  privations  resulting  from 
the  exclusion  of  all  colonial  produce,  he  published  an  edicts  which 
commenced  in  something  like  the  following  manner: — ^  Whereas 
sugar  made  from  beet-root  or  the  maple-tree  is  infinitely  prefera- 
ble to  that  of  the  sugar-cane...."  and  then  proceeded  to  denounce 
penalties  against  those  who  should  persist  in  the  use  of  tiie  infe-^ 
rior  commodity.  The  denunciation  might  be  more  e£feetual  than 
4e  right  honourable  gentleman's  Bescdution;  but  the  preambles 
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4id  not  g»  near  so  far;  for  thooj^  itaaaerted  the  auperiority  of 
the  maple  and  beet-root  sugar,  it  rested  that  assertion  merely  on 
the  authority  ojf  the  state,  and  did  not  pretend  to  sanction  it  by 
."  public  estimation." 

When  GalUeo  first  promulgated  the  doctrine  that  the  earth 
turned  round  the  sun,  and  that  the  sun  remained  stationary  in  the 
centre  of  the  universe,  the  holy  fathers  of  the  Inquisition  took 
alarm  at  so  daring  an  innovation,  and  forthwith  declared  the  first 
of  these  propositions  to  be  false  and  heretical,  and  the  other  to  be 
erroneous  in  point  of  faith.  The  Holy  Office  ^^  pledged  itself  to 
believe "  that  the  earth  was  stationary  and  the  sun  moveable. 
This  pledge  had  little  efiect  in  changing  the  natural  course  of 
things:  the  sun  and  the  earth  continued,  in  spite  of  it,  to  preserve 
their  accustomed  relations  to  each  other,  just  as  the  coin  and  the 
bank  note  will,  in  spite  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  Res- 
olution. 

The  reverend  fathers,  indeed,  had  the  advantage  of  being  ena- 
bled to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  secular  arm,  to  enforce  the  accept- 
ance of  their  doctrines.  I  confess,  I  am  not  wholly  without  ap- 
prehension that  some  of  the  zealous  advocates  for  the  right  hon- 
ourable |entieman's  doctrine  may  have  it  in  contemplation  to 
employ  similar  means  of  proselytism.  There  is  something  omin- 
ous in  that  mixture  of  law  and  opinion,  which  pervades  the  right 
honourable  gentleman's  Resolution.  The  business  of  law  is  with 
conduct;  but  when  it  is  put  forward  to  influence  opinion,  pains 
and  penalties  are  seldom  far  behind.  I  like  but  little  the  period 
of  our  history,  to  which  my  honourable  and  learned  friend,  the 
Attorney-General,  was  obliged  to  go  back  to  find  a  penal  statute 
for  settling  opinions  upon  ,the  value  of  money — ^tbat  statute  upon 
which  the  late  convictions  have  taken  place,  and  upon  the  appli- 
cability of  which  to  the  present  times  the  Judges  are  now  delib- 
erating. This  statute  was  passed  at  a  period  when  our  coin  had 
been  debased,  in  the  course  of  three  years,  considerably  upwards 
of  d8200  per  cent — and  when  the  total  debasement,  as  compared 
with  the  original  standard,  was  not  less  than  £355  per  cent  The 
consequence  of  this  debasement,  as  stated  by  Lord  Liverpool, 
was,  that  merchants  and  tradesmen  increased  tl\e  price  of  every 
article  which  they  had  to^selL  To  counteract  this  effect,  Govern- 
ment tried  every  method  to  keep  up  the  value  of  the  debased 
coin;  prices  were  set  on  all  the  necessary  articles  of  consumption; 
laws  were  passed  for  regulating  the  manner  of  buying  and  selling; 
the  law  against  regraters,  forestalleils,  and  engrossers,  since  re- 
pealed, was  passed  on  that  occasion.  Amongst  those  admirable 
and  judicious  efforts  of  wholesome  and  enlightened  legislation, 
was  enacted  the  law  for  inflicting  penalties  on  those  who  should 
f'  exchange  any  coined  gold  or  coined  silver  at  a  greater  value 
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tkan  the  SAme  wis  <Mr  should  be  dedared,  by  His  Mftjesfy'sproebh 
matioQ,  to  be  current  for  within  his  dominions.'' 

Such  is  the  Uw  which,  according  to  the  right  honourable  gen* 
ttlemany  secures  the  equivalency  of  the  different  sorts  of  our  cur- 
rency. Such  is  the  shelf  from  which  that  law  has  been  taken 
down  and  brought  into  use  on  the  present  auspicious  occasion:  a 
law  passed  at  a  time  which  the  late  Lord  Liverpool  foreiUy  de^ 
scribes  as  a  ^^  period  of  convulsion  in  our  monetary  system,''  and 
in  company  with  laws  which  have  simee  been  repeiJed  as  a  dis^ 
grace  to  the  statute  book.  Faulty,  however,  as  our  legislation  wp^ 
pears  to  have  been  at  the  period  to  which  we  are  referring,  it  at 
least  did  not  fall  into  the  absurdity  of  declaring  such  laws  to  be 
the  opinions  of  the  people.  If  the  right  honourable  gentleman  is 
determined  to  force  opinions  to  conform  to  his  law,  he  must  come 
down  a  few  years  later  in  our  history.  He  must  pass  from  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Vlth,  to  that  of  Queen  Mary,  to  find  ttie 
most  approved  method  of  ^applying  the  operation  of  law  to  the 
reformation  of  speculative  opinions. 

Even  in  times,  however,  of  such  ignorance,  and  such  licentious 
theory,  in  respect  to  the  value  of  money,  there  were  not  wanting 
in  one  part  of  this  island  shrewder  spirits,  who  saw  the  errors  into 
which  the  £!nglish  Government  were  running,  and  det^mined  to 
guard  against  &eir  effects,  at  least  upon  themselves.  In  the  year 
1529,  it  is  related  in  a  note  to  Lord  Liverpool's  Treatise,  ^  Qavin 
Dunbar,  Bishop  of  Aberdeen,  in  a  contract  with  William  Suther- 
land, of  Duffus,  stipulated,  that  <if  it  should  happen  that  the 
money  of  Scotland,  or  of  any  other  kingdom,  which  passes  in 
Scotland,  be  raised  to  a  higher  price  than  it  is  now  taken  in  pay- 
ment for,  whereby  the  reverend  father,  his  heirs  or  assigns,  be 
made  poorer  or  in  a  worse  condition,  he  the  said  William  Suther- 
land should  pay  to  the  possessors  (whoever  they  may  be)  of  the 
annual  rent  reserved  therein,  for  every  mark  of  Airty-two  pen- 
nies, one  ounce  of  pure  silver  of  certain  fineness,  or  else  its  true 
value  in  the  usual  money  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland.'  "  This 
contract  took  place  about  twenty  years  before  the  statute  of  Ed- 
ward VI.  If  that  statute  shall  be  revived  and  acted  upon,  and  if 
the  doctrine  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  Resolutions  shall 
*  be  sanctioned  by  Parliament,  it  requires  no  great  stretch  of  appre- 
hension to  foresee  that  men  will,  ere  long,  endeavour  to  guard 
themselves  against  the  effects  of  such  a  system  by  resorting  to 
contracts  of  a  similar  nature. 

I  have  now  done  with  thS  right  honourable  gentleman's  third 
Resolution.  I  will  only  again  say,  that  if  any  man  had  mention* 
ed  it  to  me  out  of  this  House  as  a  proposition  which  the  ri^it 
honourable  gentleman  intended  to  offer  for  our  acceptance,  I 
should  have  utterly  disbelieved  him:  I  should  have  consi^i^ed 
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«  rumovr  af  n  mere  daviee  <m  ^  pirt  of  his  opponentf.  It 
{da«e  in  the  strongest  light  imi^nable  the  absurdity  to  which,  if 
pwihed  f0  ell  their  cooaequeoces,  the  right  honourable  geatkniaa's 
alrcuttants  w^re  capable  of  going. 

PMsing  oFer  the  statistic^  Besohitions,  from  the  fourth  to  the 
fourteenth  inclusive,  I  come  now  to  the  fifteenth,  which  coBtains 
die  rif^t  honourable  gentleman's  doctrine  of  exchanges.* 

This  Resolution  partrices,  in  a  very  striking  degree,  of  the 
fHtlts  which  I  had  occasion  to  remark  upon  in  the  first  of  the  se* 
ries  to  wbieh  it  bdongs.  From  the  vague  and  imp^ect  nunner 
in  which  it  is  expressed,  the  proposition  intended  to  be  conveyed 
by  it  is  rather  innnuated  than  affirmed.  The  right  honourable 
centleman  does  not  distinctly  deny  that  the  state  of  our  currency 
has  any  influence  on  the  foreign  exchanges,  or  on  the  price  of 
bullion;  at  the,  same  time,  he  certainly  does  not  admit  that  it  hss 
any  such  influence.  He  only  asserts  that  there  are  other  causes 
^sufficient  to  account  for  the  unfavourkble  state  of  the  exchange, 
and  the  high  prioe  of  bullion,  without  any  chsnge  in"  (what  he 
calls)  ^<  the  mternal  vidue  of  our  currency." 

Mow  it  cannot  escape  so  accurate  an  understanding  as  that  oi 
the  rij^t  honourable  gentleman,  that  this  mode  of  stating  his  ar* 
goment,  is  not  an  answer  to  the  main  points  in  dispute,  but  aa 
evauon  of  them.  The  Bullion  Report  asserts  that  our  p«q;>er  cur* 
rency  is  depreciated,  and  that  the  depreciation  of  our  currency 
has  raised  the  price  of  gold,  and  turned  and  kept  the  foreign 
exchanges  agunst  us.  The  right  honourable  gentleman  replies, 
not  by  denyine  both  these  assertions,  but  by  affirming  with 
respect  to  the  Tatter,  that  the  imputed  consequences  msy  have 
been  produced  by  other  causes,  without  the  existence  of  the  cause 
specificaUy  assigned  for  them. 

We  know,  indeed,  from  the  preceding  part  of  the  right  honr 
ourable  gentleman's  argument,  that  he  does  deny  the  depreciation 
of  our  ^rrency.  So  far  he  is  perfectly  intell^pble.  But  as  to 
(he  second  proposition,  ^^  that  the  depreciated  currency  has  occa-» 
Moned  the  rise  in  the  price  of  bullion  and  the  unfavourableness 
of  the  foreign  exchani^,"  are  we  to  understand  him  as  saying, 
that  a  d^reciated  currency  would  not  have  those  efiects?  or 
only,  that  as  our  ottrency  is  not  d^rectated,  such  efiects  cannot 
m  this  instance  be  attributable  to  that  cause  ? 

If  he  admits  that  such  would  be  the  natural  efiects  of  a  depre* 
eiated  currency,  admitting  at  the  same  time  (as  he  does)  thst  such 
effiM)ts  do  exist,  the  whole  of  his  ar^ment  is  destroyed  by  his 
Qwn  admissions.  The  utmost  advantage  that  he  could  then  de- 
rive, even  from  the  undisputed  admission  of  all  the  fruits  enumer- 
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ftted  in  his  statistical  Resolutions— of  his  prices  of  stioeks^  attd 
prices  of  corn,  his  exports  and  imports,  and  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture— would  be  to  show  that  there  are  other  Causes  which  may 
enter  for  something  into  the  degree  of  the  rise  in  the  prioe  of  bul* 
lion,  and  into  the  degree  of  the  unfayourableness  -of  the  exchange, 
which  nobody  denies. 

But  to  acknowledge  the  tendency  of  a  depreciated  currenoy  to 
produce  certain  effects,  to  acknowledge  these  efiects  to  have  been 
produced  to  an  extent,  and  to  have  continued  for  a  length  of  time, 
unexampled  in  the  history  of  the  country, — and  then  to  expeet 
that  upon  the  mere  dictum  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  his 
adversaries  in  the  argument  shall  consent  to  ascribe  those  effects 
wholly  to  other  causes,  of  which  they  deny  the  sufficiency,  alto- 
gether excluding  the  operation  of  that  one,  the  efficacy  of  whidi . 
he  himself  admits,  is  to  reckon  upon  a  degree  of  ductility  in 
those  with  whom  he  argues,  which  even  tiie  right  honourable  gen- 
tieman's  authority  is  not  entiUed  to  command. 

On  the  other  hand,  does  the  right  honourable  gentieman  con- 
tend, that  the  depreciation  of  our  currency,  even  if  it  existed, 
would  not  affect  the  exchange?  To  argue  that  it  would  not  affect 
the  price  of  bullion  in  that  currency,  is  certainly  more  than  he 
can  venture.  But  it  has  been  contended  by  otiiers  who  take*  the 
same  side  with  him,  that  depreciation  "  of  internal  value"  in  the 
currency  of  a  country  has  no  tendency  to  alter  the  foreign  ex- 
change.    Is  this  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  meaning? 

By  ^  internal  value,''  I  now  understand  the  right  honourable 
gentieman  to  signify  not  ^^  intrinsic  value,"  as  I  was  at  first  in- 
clined to  suppose,  but  value  in  internal  or  domestic  currency,  as 
opposed  to  value''  abroad.  The  proposition,  then,  of  those  who 
push  the  right  honourable  gentieman's  argument  to  its  extent  is, 
that  the  currency  of  a  country  may  be  depreciated  to  an  indefinite 
degree,  and  yet,  if  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  continue^  no 
matter  whether  voluntarily  or  by  legal  compulsion,  to  receive  that 
depreciated  currency  at  its  full  nominal  vidue,  the  foreigner  has 
no  business  with  it,  and  the  foreign  exchange  would  not  exhibit 
any  symptom  of  being  affected  by  it  The  very  definition  of  ex- 
diange,  about  which  I  apprehend  tl^re  is  no  dispute,  is  of  itself 
sufficient  to  confute  this  doctrine.  The  par  of  exchange  between 
any  two  countries,  being  an  equal  quantity  of  precious  metal  in 
the  respective  currencies  of  those  countries,  how  is  it  possible, 
that  if,  by  any  process,  tl^  currency  of  one  of  those  countries 
shall  cease  to  contain  or  to  represent  that  quantity  of  precious  metal 
which  it  did  represent  or  contain  when  the  par  of  exchange  with 
the  other  country  was  assigned — ^the  currency  of  that  other  coun* 
try  remaining  precisely  the  same — ^there  should  not  take  place  a 
proportionate  variation  in  the  rate  of  the  exchange?   To  say  that 
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-the  rate  of  exchange  will  continue  unaltBfed^idben  one  of  the  coi^ 
rendes  between  which  the  comparison  is  made  has  lost  part  of  its 
"^ralue,  ia  to  saj,  in  other  worda,  that  an  eqnatibn  is  not  destroyed 
by  a  change  in  the  value  of  o«e  of  its  terms. 

We  should  be  sufficiently  alive  to  the  fSdlaey  of  such  a  doctrine^ 
-if  applied  to  the  currency  of  other  countries.  In  the  edict  lately 
published  in  Austria^  which  has  been  referred  to  more  than  once 
in  the  course  of  these  debates,  while  a  gradual  depreciati<Mi, 
amounting  in  the  end  to  no  less  thai  J6400  per  cent  is  acknowl- 
edged, and  the  paper  directed  to  be  current  henceforth  at  £4M 
per  cent  below  its  nominal  value;  sundry  excellent  reasons  are 
•given  why,  in  Austria,  in  the  particular  cireumstani^es  of  that 
country,  this  depreciation  ought  to  occasion  no  manner  of  alarm; 
and  especially  why  foreigners  ought  not  to  consider  it  as  vitiating 
or  confounding  the  transactions  of  exchange.  The  foreign  creditors 
of  Austria,  however,  probably  entertain  a  very  difR^^nt  opinion: 
And  it  is  a  curious  fac^  which  has  been  vouched  to  me  on  what  I 
believe  to  be  unquestionable  authority,  that  even  before  the  Aus- 
trian paper  money  was  depreciated  to  the  present  extravagant  de- 
gree, the  monied  men  on  the  continent,  who  were  engaged  in  loans 
to  the  Emperor,  were'  in  the  habit  of  stipulating  that  those  loans, 
if  repaid  any  where  else  than  at  Hamburgh  or  at  Amst^xlam, 
should  be  repaid,  not  in  the  currency  of  Austria,  or  of  any  other 
country,  according,  to  its  denomination,  but  in  specific  quantities 
of  gold  or  silver.  And  why  this  exception  in  favour  of  Ham- 
burgh and  Amsterdam  ?  For  a  reason  which  at  once  explains  the 
nature  of  exchange,  and  the  true  principles  of  value  in  money, 
namely,  that  at  the  Banks  of  Hamburgh  and  Amsterdam,  all  pay- 
ments are  made,  not  in  reference  to  coins  of  any  countiy  or  any 
denomination,  but  by  the  transfer  from  the  debtor 'to  the  creditor 
of  a  specific  quantity  of  bullion. 

Can  we  really  flatter  ourselves,  then,  that  the  currency  of  this 
kingdom  might  be  depreciated  with  impunity  so  far  as  relates  to 
transactions  with  foreign  countries?  If  a  bill  upon  England  for 
46/.  149.  6d.  would  heretofore  have  purchased,  on  the  exchange  of 
Hamburgh  or  Amsterdam',  a  credit  on  those  Banks  for  a  pound 
of  gold  bullion,  and  if  a  pound  of  gold  bullion  cannot  now  be  pur- 
chased in  England  for  less  than  58/.  in  English  currency,  we  can 
imagine  that,  nevertheless,  the  bill  upon  England  {or  46/.  I4s,  6d. 
will  still  purchase  a  pound  of  cold  at  Hamburgh  or  Amsterdam  ? 
Yet  this  is,  in  iact,  the  proposition  of  |hose  who  contend  that  an^- 
teration  in  the  value  ofthe  internal  currency  of  a  country  does  not 
proportionably  afiect  the  foreign  exchange. 

But  while  this  is  the  argument  of  many  who  have  taken  part 
in  the  debate— whilst  it  fs  covertly,  though  not  avowedly,  the  ar- 
gument of  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  fifteenth  &i»iolitMMi 
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•**4t  ifl  itoithe  •rgmnttit  of  my  right  honourable  firi»nd  the  Cbaii* 
eellor  of  the  Excheqaer,  who  has  admitted  the  influeoce  of  the 
internal  currency  of  a  country  upon  ita  foreign  exchangee^  by  adr 
mitting  that  a  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  our  paper  would  tend 
to  turn  the  exohang^  in  our  iavour.    Does  the  rieht  honourable 

rmtleman  agree  in  this  admission,  or  differ  from  it?  If  he  differs, 
refer  him  for  oonirietioa  to  my  rif^t  honourable  friend:  if  he 
agrees,  there,  is  no  escape  from  the  conclusion  to  which  this  ad- 
mission leads — that  the  unfavourableness  of  the  evchange^  which 
would  be,  in  part  at  least,  cured  by  a  diminution  in  the  amount, 
and  cottnquent  rise  in  the  value  of  our  paper  currency,  is,  in  part 
at  least,  occasioned  by  the  excess  and  consequent  depreciation 
of  it 

What  then  becomes  of  the  assertion  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman's  fifteenth  Resolution,  whichever  sense  we  assign  to  it? 
I£  it  is  meant  to  deny  the  connexion  of  internal  currency  with 
foreign  exchange,,  can  the  House  consent  to  adopt  a  vote  so  di- 
rectly at  variance  with  the  fact?  If,  admitting  that  connexion,  it 
b  meant  only  to  deny  its  effect  now,  why,  I  should  be  glad  to 
know,  is  the  present  time  to  afford  an  exception  to  an  universal 
rule?  What  is  there  now  to  suspend  the  operation  of  principles, 
not  dependent  upon  circumstances,  but  inherent  in  the  nature  of 
things?  There  is  a  great  stagnation  of  commerce  it  is  true,  but 
that  stagnation  of  commerce  is  not  peculiar  to  this  country.  The 
eontinent  shares  largely  in  all  the  distress  which  the  decrees  of 
the  t3nrant  of  the  continent  produce;  and  yet  it  is  in  comparison 
wilh  the  continent  that  the  exchanges  are  in  our  disfavour.  True^ 
we  are  carrying  on  an  expensive  and  extended  war;  but  the  exp 
ehanges  hive  been  permanently  against  us  in  peace  as  well  as  in 
war,  when  the  same  cause,  a  depreciated  currency,  has  operated 
to  produce  that  effect  In  1696,  a  period  of  war,  the  deterionb- 
lion  of  ovur  silver,  then  our  standard  coin — ^in  1773,  a  titne  of 
peace,  the  deterioration  of  our  gold  coin,  were  indicated  alike  by 
the  long  continued  unfavourabieness  of  the  foreign  exchanges 
In  both  instances  the  reformation  of  the  coin  remedied  the  eviL 
What  the  deterioration  of  coin  occasioned  in  those  instances,  the 
depreciation  of  paper  has  occasioned  now.  The  coin  had  then 
ceased  to  contain,  as  the  paper  has  now  ceased  to  represent,  the 
quantity  of  precious  metal  implied  by  its  denomination.  Foreign 
countries  estimated  the  coin  then  as  they  do  the  paper  now,  not 
by  what  it  is  called,  but  by  what  it  would  exchange  for  in  those 
oommodities — gold  and  silver-*wbich  are,  by  the  consent  and  prao- 
tice  of  mankind,  the  common  measures  of  all  marketable  value. 

However  gen^emen  may  endeavour  to  disguise  and  perplex 
this  sfanple  view  of  the  question,  it  jm^  ftfter  all,  that  b7  which  it 
■Mist  be  decided*    If  tiiis  be  not  the  tesi;  ttiere  is  m  other.    If 
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gold  uid  silver  hare  ceased  to  be  the  common  measures  of  ihft 
value  of  other  commodities,  and  weight  and  fineness  combined  have 
ceased  to  be  the  standard  of  value  in  gold  and  nlver,  there  is  ho 
more  to  be  said:  but  in  that  case,  instead  of  these  Resolutions,  let 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  come  forward  boldly  at  once  with 
an  assertion,  not  merely  that  paper  is  equivalent  to  the  precious 
metals,  but  that  it  has  altogether  superseded  them. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  same  ^andard  of  value  remains,  lei 
ndt  the  right  honourable  gentleman  attempt  to  draw  a  veil  over 
it  In  all  our  departures  from  it,  let  us  fairly  own  that  we  are 
d^Nirting  from  it — by  necessity,  if  you  please,  but  with  a  resolii* 
tion  of  returning  to  it  again.  Let  us  not,  like  men  who,  when 
hurried  down  a  rapid  stream,  fancy  that  the  shores  are  flying' 
from  them— 

**  tdrreqne  orbesqiie  recedunt  f* 

let  us  not  conceive  that,  by  some  strange  revolution  in  the  phys* 
ical  world,  the  precious  metals  are  retreating  beyond  our  reach; 
when  it  is,  in  fact,  only  by  a  rapid  depreciation  that  our  currencnr 
is  leaving  them  behind.  Neither  let  us  suppose  that  we  have  af» 
ready  gone  down  so  far,  that  to  reascend  the  stream  is  impossible 
— tlMlt, 

**  Sbaold  we  wade  no  more, 
Retarning  were  as  tedious  as  go  o*er.** 

A  very  little  firmness,  a  very  little  sacrifice,  might  at  present 
enable  us  to  retrace  our  course.  The  half  of  the  ingenuity  which 
is  employed  in  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  Resolutions  to 
gloss  over  our  situation,  might  suffice  to  find  a  remedy  for  it 

It  is  asked — shall  we  attempt  this  in  time  of  war?  Can  we  at* 
tempt  it  without  abandoning  our  present  militarv  system,  with 
all  its  hopes  and  all  its  glories?  Undoubtedly,  I  think,  we  can.  I 
never  can  believe  of  this  mighty  empire,  that  it  has  not  sufficient 
energy  in  itself  at  once  to  right  whatever  may  be  amiss  in  its 
own  internal  situation,  and  to  maintain  its  accustomed  place  and 
movement  in  the  system  of  the  world. 

But,  it  is  said,  we  are  only  going  on  in  the  course  in  whieh 
greater  authorities  have  led  the  way;  Mr.  Pitt  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  this  depreciation  Of  our  currency.  ^  He  contrived  it,'' 
says  one  honourable  gentleman.  ^  He  could  not  avoid  foreseeing 
it,"  says  my  right  honourable  firiend  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer.) 

First,  the  inconveniencies  which  now  result  from  that  depreoiaF- 
tion,  and  which  constitute  the  proof  of  it,  were  not  felt  in  Mr. 
Pitt's  time.  Neither  could  they  possiUy  be  foreseen  by  Mr 
Pitt,  if  they  in  fact  arise  only  from  the  causes  to  wtdch  my  right 
honourable  friend  and  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  fifteenth 
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Re^olulkm  ascribe  them:  Mr.  Pitt  certainly  could  not" iin^esee  tin 
Beriin  and  Milan  decrees.  The  war,  indeed,  raged  in  his  life^ 
time  with  not  less  violence  than  since;  but  yet  in  the  very  hottest 
and  most  disastrous  part  of  the  war,  at  the  moment  of  the  greatest 
public  alarm  and  calamity,  the  exchan^  were  in  our  favour,  and 
the  price  of  gold  did  not  materially  rise.  He  therefore  did  not 
witness  any  of  those  sjrmptoms  which  have  awakened  anxiety, 
and  led  to  investigation  on  the  present  occasion^ 

Further,  we  have  the  testimony  of  my  honourable  friend  (fp* 
posite  to  me,  (Mr.  Wilberforce,)  tiiat  in  the  year  1802,  when  the 
probable  tendency  of  unredeemable  bank  paper  to  excessive  issue, 
and  consequent  depreciation,  became  a  subject  of  alarm  to  some 
men  of  great  ability  in  financial  matters — we  have,  I  say,  that 
most  satisfactory  testimoqy>  that  Mr.  Pitt  at  that  time  professed 
his  entire  agreement  in  die  principles  laid  down  in  a  very  able 
publication  of  the  honourable  gentleman  who  preceded  me  in  this 
night's  debate  (Mr.  H.  Thornton,)  which  I  presume  every  man 
who  has  attended  to  this  question,  has  read.  And  what  are  those 
jnrinciples? — ^Why,  these — 

^^  It  is  the  maintenance  of  our  general  exchanges  "  (says  Mr* 
Thornton,)  ^^  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  the  agreement  of  the  mint 
price  with  the  bullion  price  of  gold,  which  seems  to  be  the  true 
proof  that  the  circulating  paper  is  not  depreciated.'' 

If  these  are  the  principles  which  Mr.  Pitt  sanctioned,  whti. 
pretence  is  there  for  sapng  that  he  foresaw  the  present  state  of 
things?  or  that,  if  he  had  lived  to  see  it,  he  would  now  have  as* 
serted  our  circulating  paper  to  be  in  an  undepreciated  state  ?  Are 
our  ^  general  exchanges''  now  ^^  maintained  ?''  ^^  Does  the  bullion 
price  of  gold  "  now  "  agree  with  the  mint  price  ? "  Are  not,  on 
the  contrary,  the  unfavourable  exchanges,  and  the  high  price  of 
bullion,  the  very  particulars  which  are  cited  as  affording  the  most 
irrefragable  proof  of  a  depreciation?  If  the  absence  of  these 
criteria  at  that  time  was  conclusive  one  way,  must  not  the  pres- 
ence of  them  be  now  admitted  to  be  conclusive  the  other?  If 
Mr.  Pitt  was  then  satisfied  that  all  was  rieht  because  these  symp- 
toms had  not  appeared,  is  it  fair  to  infer,  mat  he  would  have  been 
equally  satisfied  now,  when  they  are  seen  in  so  aggravated  a  de* 
gree?    Is  not  the  fair  inference  directly  the  contrary? 

Nor  is  it  an  unimportant  evidence  of  Mr.  Pitt's  general  view 
of  this  subject,  that  the  Letter  of  Lord  Liverpool  to  the  King 
was  the  result  of  an  investigation  commenced  m  Mr.  Pitt's  first 
administration  in  .1798,  and  concluded  in  the  year  1805,  when 
he  was  again  minister  of  the  country.  In  that  letter,  not* only 
are  all  the  principles  of  our  money  system  distinctly  and  ably 
expounded,  according  to  the  authority  and  the  practice  of  the 
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best  tunes;  but,  with  respect  to  the  system  of  wxr  paper  cur- 
rency, tlie  danger  of  its  being  carried  to  excess^  and  the  necessity 
of  a  parliamentary  revision  of  it,  are  stated  in  a  manner  which 
shows  with  how  much  attention,  in  the  opinion  (rf  the  Govern- 
ment of  those  days,  that  system  required  to  be  watched. 
-  But  if  Mr.  Pitt  had  happily  been  still  alive,  what  remedy 
would  he  have  applied  to  this  evil  ?  Far  be  it  from  me  to  pre* 
sume  on  this  or  on  any  other  occasion  to  usurp  the  authority  of 
his  name,  or  to  employ  it  for  any  purpose,  which  is  not  warrant^ 
ed  by  his  recorded  opinions.  But  that  he  would  have  applied 
some  remedy — ^that  he  would  not  have  been  contented  to  let  the 
evil  take  its  course,  if  there  were  in  human  wisdom  the  means 
of  checking  it — ^that  he  would  not  have  sought  to  reconcile  delu- 
sion with  credit,  and  to  palliate  a  departure  from  principles  by  ai 
denial  of  the  principles  themselves;  every  man  who  remember» 
his  characteristic  firmness,  who  recollects  die  difficulties  which  he 
had  to  combat,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  combated  and  over^ 
came  them,  will,  I  think,  be  ready  to  acknowledge. 

If  I  am  asked  what  remedy  I  would  myself  apply,  I  again  say, 
as  I  have  said  before,  that  it  must  rest  with  the  Executive  Gov- 
ernment to  propose,  as  they  alone  can  advantageously  carry  into 
effect,  any  measure  of  practical  benefit  But  I  have  no  difficulty 
in  offering  one  suggestion,  which  has  indeed  been  in  some  degree 
anticipated  in  the  course  of  these  debates.  The  Bank  proprietors 
have  made  great  and  unusual  gains  under  the  operation  of  the 
Bank  restriction.  I  say  this  without  the  smallest  intention  of 
laying  blame  upon  the  Bank,  or  of  exciting  any  invidious  feeling 
towards  them.  The  Directors  of  that  Institution,  I  again  repeat^ 
have,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  acted  for  the  best  in  the  discharge  of 
a  new  and  most  difficult  duty.  But  the  fact  I  believe  will  not  be 
disputed.  Great  gains  have  been  made  in  consequence  of  the 
Bank  restriction.  The  issues  of  bank  paper,  whether  too  large 
or  not  in  another  view,  have  undeniably  been  much  larger  than 
they  could  have  been,  had  the  obligation  to  pay  in  cash  upon  de* 
mand  continued,  or  been  renewed.  These  gains  certainly  formed 
no  part  of  the  inducement  to  lay  on  or  to  renew  the  Bank  restrk- 
tion.  They  form  no  ground  to  continue  it  But  it  is  obvious- 
it  is  in  the  principles  of  human  nature — ^that  they  must  form  a 
temptation  to  the  Bank  proprietors  to  wish  for  its  continuance. 
It  is  obvious  also,  t^at  if  the  issues  are  inordinately  extended;  the 
difficulty  of  resuming  cash  payments  must  be  proportionablj  uig- 
mefited.  And  it  is  still  more  obvious,  that  whether  those  motives 
Bad  those  causes  do  in  &ct  so  operate  or  no,  from  the  naturd  in- 
vidiOu»ness  attendant  on  great  gains,  the  world  in  general  wHl  bcr 
i^t  to  suspect  and  impute  their  operation- 
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Now  the  pub}«c  has  no  right  to  compltin  that  the  Bank  restrie* 
tioDy  though  not  laid  or  continued  in  contemplation  of  adyantags 
to  the  BanJk  proprietors,  has  incidentally  been  productive  of  such 
advantage;  but  they  have  a  right  to  expect  that  no  impediment 
shall  on  that  ground  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  removal  of  the 
restriction.  A  continued  increase  of  profit,  and  a  continued  rais- 
ing of  the  dividends  to  the  Bank  proprietors,  if  it  had  not  ihtA 
OTOct,  would  have  that  appearance.  The  dividend  is  now,  I  be* 
lieve,  ten  per  cent  There  surely  it  might  stop.  All  surplus 
profit  beyond  that  amount,  during  the  continuance  of  the  restric- 
tion, might  be  strictly  appropriated  as  a  fund  for  the  purchase  of 
bullion,  at  whatever  price. 

It  is  not  in  my  contemplation  that  the  public  (as  has  been  sug* 
gested  in  several  quarters  since  this  question  has  been  in  discus* 
sion)  should  enter  into  any  share  of  the  extraordinary  profits,  or 
meddle  in  any  degree  in  die  management,  of  the  Bank.  No  such 
thing.  Let  those  extraordinary  profits  remain,  in  full,  undisputed, 
and  unenvied  property,  to  the  Bank.  But  as  they  are  created  by 
the  suspension  of  cash  payments,  let  the  public  have  the  assur- 
ance that  they  are  so  employ^  by  the  Bank,  as  to  ensure  their 
ability  to  resume  those  payments,  without  convulsion  or  distress^ 
at  the  period  which  the  Legislature  has  fixed  for  the  resumption 
of  them. 

This,  I  think,  is  a  suggestion,  the  adoption  of  which  would 
be  no  less  creditable  to  the  Bank  than  satisfactory  to  the  public 

For  this,  or  any  other  measure  calculated  to  remedy  the  evils 
acknowledged  to  exist,  we  can,  after  the  decision  to  which  this 
House  has  already  come,  rely  only  on  the  effect  which  mav  be 
produced  by  our  discussions  upon  the  advised  discretion  of  the 
bank,  and  upon  the  awakened  attention  of  the  public  i 

But  at  least,  if  we  will  do  no  good,  let  us,  in  the  name  of 
common  sense,  not  do  any  harm.  If  we  will  not  set  right  the 
course  of  the  vessel,  let  us  at  least  not  destroy  the  chart  and  com- 
pass by  which  it  may  steer. 

Let  us  leave  the  evil,  if  it  must  be  so,  to  the  chance  of  a  grad- 
ual and  noiseless  correction.  But  let  us  not  resolve  as  laW| 
what  is  an  incorrect  and  imperfect  exposition  of  the  law.  Ld 
us  not  resolve  as  fiict,  what  is  contradictory  to  universal  experi- 
ence. Let  us  not  expose  ourselves  to  ridicule,  by  resolving,  as 
the  opinions  of  the  people,  opinions  which  the  people  do  not, 
and  which  it  is  impossible  they  should,  entertain.  This  is  not 
the  way  to  settle  the  public  feeling,  and  to  set  the  subject  at  rest 
It  is  the  way  to  ensure  renewed  and  interminable  discusuons. 
That  we  may  at  least  not  incur  this  unnecesar^  mischief^  by 
adopting  the  Resolutions  now  before  us,  I  move,  mri  that  you  do 
now  leave  the  Chair. 
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TIm  HoQie  divided  on  Mr.  Caimiog*8  AmendmeDt,  whenr  there  appeared — 

For  Mr.  Canning's  Amendment    42 
Against  it 82 

Majority  against  it     •    •    •    •    40 

Mb.  VAinnTABT's  Resolutions  were  then  agreed  to  oro  fo/rma^  with  an  m^ 
derstending  that  they  should  he  discussed  upon  the  Report  The  discnssioo 
on  Mr.  Yansittart^s  Resolutions  was  resumed  on  the  following  day;  and  cd 
the  IGth,  after  some  Terbal  amendments,  they  w^re  agreed  to. 
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ADDRESS  RESPECTING  THE  WAR 
WITH  AMERICA. 

FEBRUARY  18tb,  1818. 

LoBD  CuTumMAom  moved  the  following  Addreas: 

**  That  ID  hamble  Address  be  presented  to  His  Royal  Highness^  the  Pnnee 
Regent,  to  acquaint  His  Royal  Hiffbness  that  we  have  taken  into  oor  consider- 
atioo  the  papers  laid  before  us,  by  His  Royal  Hiffhness's  commands,  relative  to 
the  late  discussions  with  the  Clovemment  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
That,  whilst  we  deeply  regret  the  fiulure  of  the  endeavours  of  His  Royal  High- 
ness to  preserve  the  relations  of  peace  and  amity  between  this  country  and  the 
United  States,  we  entirely  approve  of  the  resistance  which  has  been  opposed 
by  His  Roval  Highness  to  the  unjustifiable  pretensions  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment; being  satisfied  that  those  pretensions  could  not  be  admitted  without 
surrendering  some  of  the  most  ancient,  undoubted,  and  important  rights  of  the 
British  empire.  That,  impressed  as  we  are  with  these  sentiment^  and  fully 
convinced  of  the  justice  of  the  war  in  which  His  Majesty  has  been  compelled 
to  en^^age,  His  Royal  Highness  may  rely  on  our  most  zealous  and  coidial  sup- 
port m  every  measure  which  mav  be  necessary  for  prosecuting  the  war  with 
vicour,  and  for  bringing  it  to  a  safe  and  honourable  termination.^' 

Mr.  Canning  and  Mr.  Stephen  rose  together;  a  general  wish  being  express- 
ed by  the  House,  that  the  former  should  oroceed,  the  latter  gave  way,  and  Mr. 
CAimnio  addressed  the  House  nearly  as  k>11ows  : 

I  should  not  have  persisted,  Sir,  in  claiming  the  attention  of  the 
House  in  opposition  to  the  learned  gentleman  to  whom  personal 
allusions  have  just  been  made,  had  not  my  opinions  also  been 
called  in  question  in  more  than  one  sense,  at  an  earlier  period  of 
the  debate.  I  have  been  asked,  from  two  different,  indeed,  oppo- 
site quarters,  whether  I  still  persist  in  the  opinions  which  I  tor^ 
merly  stated  on  the  subject  of  America.  Those  opinions  were  of 
two  descriptions;  the  one  relating  to  the  justice  of  the  war  into 
which  the  United  States  have  thought  proper  to  plunge  us,  the 
other  to  the  management  of  that  war  on  our  part  I  retain  both. 
But  the  noble  lord  has  very  properly  said,  that  the  main  question, 
indeed  the  only  question  for  deliberation  and  decision  to-night,  is, 
whether  we  will  uphold,  by  our  votes,  the  justice  of  the  cause  of 
our  country,  laying  aside  all  dispute  upon  the  less  important  point 
of  the  practical  management  of  the  war.  And  agreeing  with  the 
noble  lord  in  this  view  of  our  present  and  most  pressing  duty; 
agreeing  that  our  first  object  must  be  to  inform  our  new  enemy 
that  we,  the  Parliament  of  the  British  Empire,  think  our  country 
in  the  right,  and  that  we  are  determined  to  stand  by  the  Execu* 
live  Government  in  maintaining  that  right  against  any  power  that 
may  venture  to  dispute  it,  and  thinking,  at  the  same  time,  that 
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any  very  anxious  or  anery  discussion^  as  to  the  vigour  and  effect 
with  which  the  cause  of  the  country  has  hitherto  been  maintained 
by  the  Executive  Government,  might,  if  it  impaired  the  una-- 
nimity  of  this  vote,  detract  from  its  weight  and  consideration  with 
the  Government  and  people  of  the  United  States  of  America,  I 
confess  that  I  am  glad  to  postpone  all  such  details,  however  im» 
portant  they  may  be  in  other  views  of  the  subject,  or  however  fit 
for  separate  discussion  hereafter;  and  I  shall  be  much  less  solicits 
ous  to  examine  this  night  thq^  conduct  of  Administration,  since  the 
war  has  began,  than  to  vindicate  the  principles  on  which  this  and 
preceding  Administrations  have  acted,  in  the  transactions  from 
which  the  war  has  sprung,  and  to  establish  those  upon  which  it 
must  be  maintained,  and  upon  which  alone  it  can  be  concluded 
with  safety  and  with  honour. 

The  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Baring)  who  spoke  last,  ob- 
served at  the  outset  of  his  speech,  with  regret,  mingled  with  some 
consolation,  that  the  differences  with  the  United  States,  were  now 
reduced  to  a  single  point,  and  he  recommended  that  the  negotia- 
tions should  bcTevived,  with  a  view  to  an* amicable  conclusion  on 
that  point  I  agree  with  the  honourable  gentleman  that  the 
grounds  of  dispute  are  ostensibly  so  much  narrowed,  that  if  a  ne- 
gotiation could  be  set  on  foot,  which  should  have  regard  merely 
to  the  true  interests  of  the  republic  of  the  United  States,  and 
rtiould  not  be  disturbed  and  diverted  from  its  course  by  the  in- 
fluence of  those  passions  by  which  its  Government  has  been  agi- 
tated, then,  indeed,  we  might  hope  for  conciliation  and  tranquil- 
lity; but  I  cannot  concur  with  him,  either  that  the  point  in  dispute 
is  of  such  easy  settlement,  complicated  as  it  has  been  in  the  course 
of  the  negotiations  with  national  feelings  and  animosities.  $tiU 
Ims  do  I  think  that  so  prompt  a  solution  of  the  difficulty,  as  he 
seems  to  reckon  upon,  is  afforded  by  his  construction  of  the  English 
Act  of  Parliament  to  which  he  has  referred.  If,  indeed,  the  true 
meanins  and  intent  of  the  statute  of  Anne,  were  to  give  to  for- 
eign sailors,  entering  and  serving  on  board  the  British  navy,  not 
only  all  those  privileges  here,  but  all  that  protection  against  their 
natural  sovereigns  and  native  governments,  which  Uie  United 
States  both  claim  the  right  of  conferring,  and  in  practice  attempt 
to  confer  upon  British  sailors,  seduced  or  deserting  into  their  ser- 
vice, then  I  admit  that  this  country  would  have  to  make  to  Ameri- 
ca an  equal  concession  for  an  equal  infringement  of  national  rights; 
and  that  as  there  would  have  been  a  parity  in  the  infringement, 
there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  a  parity  of  concession.  Neither  Gov- 
ernment could  in  that  case  have  -had  any  thine  to  reproach  to  the 
other:  and  instead  of  a  question  of  violation  of  the  law  of  nations, 
on  the  one  side,  and  of  forcible  and  summary  self-redress  on  the 
other,  the  whole  matt^  would  be  one  of  mutual  acknowledgment, 
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as  to  the  past,  and  of  conventional  arrangement  for  the  future^ 
There  would  be  no  difference  of  principle,  and  the  point  in  dis- 
pute would  be  settled  only  on  grounds  of  reciprocal  convenience. 
But  I  acknowledge  that  my  construction  of  the  act  of  Anne,  was  al- 
together different  I  understood  that  by  it  this  country  professed  to 
give  that  only  which  it  is  competent  to  bestow,  without  interfering 
m  any  degree  with  the  rights  or  claims  of  other  Powers — that  it 
imparted  to  foreigners,  on  certain  conditions,  certain  municipal 
privileges,  but  leaves  untouched  and  unimpaired  their  native  al- 
legiance. The  operation  of  this  act  as  I  understood  it,  before  the 
honourable  gentleman's  commentary,  was  not  to  hold  out  to  for- 
eign seamen,  that  at  the  same  time  that  they  may  become  entitled 
to  possess  or  inherit  property,  and  to  participate  in  all  the  bless- 
ings of  the  British  constitution,  all  the  ties  which  bind  them  to 
their  native  country,  are  loosened;  not  to  assert  that  by  any  ser- 
vice to  a  foreign  state,  he  can  relieve  himself  from  that  indelible 
allegiance  which  he  owes  to  the  Government  under  which  he  was 
born.  The  enactments  of  this  statute  are  a  testimony  of  national 
gratitude  to  brave  men*  of  whatever  country,  who  may  lend  their 
aid  in  fighting  the  battles  of  Great  Britain;  but  not  an  invitation 

,  to  them  to  abandon  the  cause  of  their  own  country  when  it  may 
want  their  aid  .-'not  an  encouragement  to  them  to  deny  or  to  un- 
dervalue the  sacred  and  indestructible  duty  which  they  owe  to  theii 
own  Sovereign,  and  to  their  native  soil.  Such  being  the  real  in 
tention  of  the  act,  what  similitude,  what  analogy  can  be  drawn 
between  it  and  the  pretensions  of  America?  In  the  papers  upon 
the  table  of  the  House,  it  is  asserted  by  our  enemies,  that  British 
seamen  once  enrolled  in  the  American  service,  become  the  sea- 
men o£  the  United  States  of  America:  and  the  Government  of 
that  country  declares  that  it  must  protect  them  against  the  claims 
of  their  undoubted  Sovereign,  «ven  when  he  on  their  allegiance 
demands  their  service  in  war;  in  the  present  war,  for  instance, 
which  he  is  unwillingly  compelled  to  wage.  Taking  the  converse 
of  the  honourable  gentleman's  proposition,  then,  I  should  say, 
that  if  the  American  Government  would  adopt  such  a  provision  as 
that  quoted  by  the  honourable  gentleman,  from  the  Act  of  Queen 
Anne,  in  that  case,  if  all  differences  were  not  instantly  and  alto- 
gether removed,  at  least  the  question  in  dispute  would  be  greatly 
and  advantageously  narrowed. 

But,  coupled  with  the  inordinate  and  unheard-of  rights  of  citi- 
zenship which  the  United  States  pretend  to  confer,  to  the  anni- 
hilation of  the  claims  of  nativity  and  allegiance,  the  practical 
abuses  of  which  we  have  also  a  risht  to  complain,  in  seducing 

*  or  harbouring  our  seamen,  even  ipdependently  of  the  prineiplei 
and  pretensions  by  which  they  are  defended,  would  be  of  diem- 
•elves  matter  of  serious  grievance.    Were  these  pdnetjdet  and 
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^pttAmmamnf  once  fiurly  given  up,  indeed,  the  road  would  be  open- 
ed to  the  discussion  of  the  practice.  It  would  be  open  to  con- 
•ider  whether  any  adequate  security  could  be  provided  by  diplo- 
matic arrangement,  and  municipal  regulation,  against  a  grievance 
which  it  is  impossible  that  we  should  tolerate;  such  as  should 
supersede  the  necessity  of  that  summary  and  e£fectual  method  of 
doing  ourselves  justice,  which  we  cannot  relinquish  till  some  sat- 
isfactbry  substitute  is  found  for  it:  but  the  exercise  of  which,  it 
must  he  admitted,  may  be  liable  to  some  abuse  or  irregularity. 
Now,  on  a  fair  perusal  of  the  documents,  I  find  nothing  which 
proves  any  disposition,  in  the  English  Ministry,  to  shut  the  door 
against  a  consideration  of  that  important  question.  The  fact  is, 
that  different  modes  of  entering  upon  the  subject  have  been  sug- 
gested, but  there  is  one  preliminary  demand  on  the  part  of  Amer- 
ica, which  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  we  could  comply  with. 
We  are,  by  ancient  and  unquestioned  usage,  and  by  the  law  of 
nations,  as  they  are  now  understood,  in  the  possession  of  the  right 
of  search.  It  has  been,  and  is,  of  ancient  and  uninterrupted  usage. 
It  is  proposed  by  both  parties,  that  a  discussion  should  be  com- 
menced, as  to  the  more  unexceptionable  mode  of  exercising  this 
right;  but  what  does  the  American  Executive  insist  upon  ?  That 
we  should  first  abandon  it,  and  trust  for  its  restoration  to  the  re- 
sult of  the  negotiation.  We  are  required  to  trust  to  an  act  to  be 
hereafter  passed  by  the  Anlerican  Legislature,  for  the  restoration 
of  this  right,  or  for  the  provision  of  an  equivalent  Can  any 
thing  be  more  manifestly  absurd  and  unjust?  Is  not  the  natural 
course,  not  by  the  law  of  nations  only,  but  by  the  rules  of  com- 
mon sense,  that  we  should  retain  that  which  we  rightfully  possess, 
until  the  equivalent  for  which  it  is  to  be  exchanged  shall  be  fully 
discussed,  and  satisfactorily  ascertained  ?  The  honourable  gentle- 
man says,  that  it  will  cost  us  a  war  to  maintain  the  possession  of 
it  I  wish^  to  ask  him  what  wars  would  it  not  cost  us  to  regain 
possession,  if  it  were  once  resigned  ?  At  least,  maintaining  our 
right,  we  are  safe  until  force  compel  us  to  resign  it 

I  am  sure  that  gentlemen,  upon  reflection,  must  see  the  pro- 
posed compromise  is  at  least  attended  with  difiBculties  which,  if 
not  absolutely  insuperable,  are  extremely  hard  to  be  surmounted. 
The  appointment  of  a  tribunal  similar  to  a  prize  court,  as  suggest- 
ed by  an  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Baring)  in  this  debate,  ap- 
proaches nearest  to  my  ideas  of  possibility;  but  is  this  likely  to 
be  found  practicable  or  palatable  to  America,  if  the  proposal  of  it 
riiould  come  from  this  country?  \yere  it  suggested  by  America, 
it  might  perhaps  produce  some  beneficial  remilt;  but  if  proposed 
by  Great  Britain,  would  it  not  be  repelled  with  indignation? 
Would  America  bear  to  see  her  citizens  made  subjects  of  judica- 
ture, like  iMdea  of  contraband  goods?  Would  she  endure  that  a 
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judge  of  our  appointmeut  afaould  settle  the  fiite  of  h^  natireB,  ti 
we  assign  chattels  to  the  right  owner?  Or  would  not  sueh  a  pn>> 
posal,  instead  of  tending  to  the  settlement  of  difim^ences,  and  the 
extinction  of  animosities,  be  employed  by  the  demagogues  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  to  inflame  the  public  mind,  to  exBspe^ 
rate  the  jealousies  and  hatreds  of  the  enemies  of  Great  jftitaiii, 
and  to  make  all  amicable  arrangement  utterly  hopeless? 

I  have,  however,  as  I  have  said,  no  objection,  and  the  British 
Government  has  not  shown  any,  throughout  the  correspondence 
DOW  under  our  consideration,  to  any  attempt  to  make  the  exercise 
of  this  right  the  subject  of  diplomatic  arrangement,  provided  the 
principle  of  the  right  itself  be  unequivocally  acknowledged;  pro* 
vided  the  suspension,  or  tacit  abandonment  of  it  be  not  expected 
to  precede  the  substitution  of  some  other  effectual  mode  of  securing 
the  objects  to  which  it  applies;  and  provided  it  be  distinctly  un- 
derstood that,  failing  the  attempt  to  effect  that  substitution,  our 
right,  and  the  practice  of  it,  are  to  continue  not  only  unimpaired^ 
but  thenceforth  unquestioned.  The  dispute  relating  to  tiie  im- 
pressment (as  it  is  termed)  or  rather  the  recal  of  our  own  seamen, 
IS  not,  however,  as  the  honourable  gentleman  admits,  the  only 
point  to  be  adjusted,  before  we  can  return  to  a  good  understand- 
mg  wi^  the  United  States.  The  American  Government  also  re- 
quires the  renunciation  of  the  system  and  principle  of  what  they 
call  paper  blockades;  that  is  to  say,  of  the  right  which  we  claim 
and  have  exercised  under  the  orders  in  council  of  1807,  and 
should,  I  trust,  exercise  again,  if  again  occasion  arose  for  it,  of  re- 
tortine  upon  the  enemy  any  attempt  which  he  may  make  to 
wound  us  through  the  sides,  or  by  the  instrumentality  of  neutrahk 
With  respect  to  blockades,  the  honourable  gentleman  has  appeal- 
ed to  my  recollection,  whether  the  blockade  of  1806  did  not 
stand  on  different  principles  from  those  of  1807?  The  honoura- 
ble gentleman  is  perfectly  correct  The  order  of  1806  establish- 
ed, or  professed  to  establish  a  blockade  upon  the  old  principles, 
by  the  application  of  a  specific  and  competent  force  to  particular 
ports.  In  January  1807,  an  order  was  issued  professedly  of  a  re- 
taliatory character.  The  order  of  1806  merged  in  it  What  had 
intervened  between  the  order  of  May  1806,  and  that  of  January 
1807  ?  The  French  Berlin  Decree.  In  retaliation,  and  avowedly 
in  retaliation  fpr  that  decree,  the  order  of  January  1807  was  is- 
sued; doing  away  the  strict  legal  blockade,  and  instituting  what 
has  been  and  may  justly  be  described  as  a  constructive  blockade, 
not  supported  by  an  adequate  specific  force,  but  excluding  neu- 
trals from  the  coasting  trade  of  the  enemy  by  a  prohibition  re- 
taliatory of  that  sweeping  prohibition  of  the  Berlin  Decree  by 
which  they  were  precluded  from  all  trade  with  Great  Britain. 
The  orders  of  November,  1807,  extended  the  operation  of  the 
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Qvdir  otJvomryt  but  did  not  Ttiy  its  principle.  I  ha^re  no  wiih 
ta  revise  the  differences  wfaieh  the  honourable  gentleman  and  I 
bare  ao  often  diaeusflbd  upon  that  aubject,  but  I  am  equally  pre- 
pared to  eontend  now^  as  four  years  ago,  that  though  there  was 
aome  difference  in  defpree  between  the  orders  of  Noyember,  and 
that  of  January  1807^  there  was  no  difference  in  the  principle; 
and  certainly  tb^  honourable  gentleman  must  own  that  the  Amer- 
isans  have  made  no  such  distinction  in  tbeir  remonstrances. 

The  orders  in  council,  however,  both  of  January  and  Novem- 
ber were  abandoned:  wisely  or  not,  there  is  now  no  advantage  in 
inquiring;  with  little  dance  of  satiiXying  America,  as  I  thought  at 
the  time,  and  as  must  now  be  manifest  to  all  mankind:  and  for  this 
plain  reason,  that  the  American  Crovernment  was  not  to  be  satisfied. 
They  had  an  itch  for  war  with  this  country,  and  they  were  deter- 
mined to  have  it  Althou|;h,  therefore,  these  are  the  only  two 
points  on  which  any  practical  discussion  is  pending,  I  cannot 
agree  that  they  only  entered  the  minds  of  the  American  Execu- 
tive when  they  declared  war  (for  be  it  always  remembered,  that 
the  war  originated  in  their  declaratioi^.)  The  Bpint  of  animosity 
to  this  country,  indeed,  was  not  confined  to  the  persoi^  fof  ming 
the  cabinet  of  the  United  States;  the  gall  of  bitterness  not  only 
overflowed  in  Washington,  but  at  the  very  court  of  London.  The 
notes  of  the  republican  Charse  d'affairs,  Mr.  Russell,  contain 
abundant  evidence  not  only  of  the  predetermination  to  war,  but 
of  the  real  motives  of  that  policy.  In  the  month  of  August,  he, 
with  warning  voice,  pointed  out  to  Ministers  the  consequences  of 
hostility;  he  told  them,  ^'  if  concessions  are  not  speedily  made, 
the  passions  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  will  be  roused, 
and  conquests  may  be  gained  on  terniis  that  forbid  restoration.'* 
When  this  sentence  was  penned,  has  not  Mr.  Russell  Canada  be- 
fore his  eyes}  Was  he  not  in  the  transport  of  his  visions  of  suc- 
cess betraying  incautiously  the  secrets  of  his  employers,  which 
were  not  to  be  divulged  till  the  promulgation  of  the  declaration  ? 
Low  as  he  was  in  the  rank  of  diplomacy,  he  was  intrusted  with 
this  grand  and  favourite  design;  and  it  is  impossible  for  any  man 
not  to  see  from  the  commencement  to  the  termination  of  all  the 
proceedings  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  an  eager 
desire  to  gain  possession  of  our  North  American  territories:  a 
plan  long  cherished,  and  not  wholly,  I  fear,  repugnant  to  the  sen» 
timents  even  of  that  party  in  the  United  States  whom  it  is  umal 
to  designate  as  our  friends.  Even  when  their  whole  military  es- 
tablishment was  l,pOO  men,  the  American  Government  and  its 
pai*tisans  loudly  proclaimed  their  sanguine  hopes  of  victory  in  an 
expedition  against  British  America,  and  delighted  their  fancies  by 
imaginary  conquests.  I  say,  that  even  those  who  are  called  our 
friends  in  the  United  States,  are  not  averse  from  this  enterprise, 
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ixid  woraiA  be  w<m  by^the  aoquisitton  of  Oaiiada  to  'die  suppofff 
and  approbation  of  the  war.  But  I  use  the  expresrion  ^  frienda 
of  this  country/' — as  I  do  that  of  friends  of  France^ — not  as  im* 
pljnng  on  the  one  hand  a  British  influenee^  nor  on  the  other  band, 
imputing  an  actual  conscious  subserviency  to  Buonaparte:  (tiioo^ 
it  must  be  owned  that  for  the  latter  imputation  there  are  appear- 
ances  of  but  too  probable  nrounds:)  but  simply  as  designating  the 
two  parties  in  the  United  States  who  respectively  think  the  inter- 
ests of  their  country  best  consulted^  the  one  by  a  British,  the 
other  by  a  French  connexion. 

And  here  I  must  confess  that  the  censure  of  the  hcmourable 
gjBotleman  (Mr.  Whitbread)  upon  that  part  of  the  noble  lord's 
(Lord  Casdereagh's)  spee<^  which  referred  to  the  period  chosen 
by  the  American  Government  for  declaring  war,  appears  to  me 
exeeedinely  ill-founded*  <  The  noble  Icnrd^  remarks  upon  thai 
subject  did  not  appear  to  me  unjust  or  unpecessary.  Looking  at 
the  present  state  of  the  world  who  shall  say  what  America  might 
Hot  have  achieved  ?  Not  by  mixing  in  the  contest,  and  involvinr 
herself  in  the  complicated  relations  of  European  politics;  (for  I 
have  never  wished  to  see  America  involved  in  the  war,)  but 
merely  by  abstaining  from  the  course  which'  she  has  unfortunately 
taken,  by-refusing  to  administer  to  the  passions,  to  flatter  the  ha- 
tred  of  die  tyrant,  to  afford  him  that  new  hope  of  victory,  and 
that  consolation  in  defeat,  which  he  boasts  of  deriving,  from  the 
diversion  of  our  means,  and  the  distraction  of  our  enorts  by  the 
American  war?  What  assistance  might  she  not  have  rendered  to 
the  late  glorious  struggle  in  the  north,  not  by  active  concert,  but 
merely  in  forbearing  to  aidBuondparte's  arms  by  partiy  occupying 
ours?  Who  would  have  expected  to  have  seen  this  favourite  child 
of  freedom  leagued  with  the  oppressor  pf  the  world  ?  She  who, 
twenty  years  ago,  shed  her  blood  for  independence — She  that, 
ever  since  that  time,  has  boasted  of  the  superiority  of  her  xiti29ens 
above  all  the  nations  of  the  globe — She  that,  watched  over  in  her 
infancy  by  Great  Britain,  with  parental  tenderness  and  anxiety,* 
nursed  in  the  very  lap  of  liberty,  and  educated  in  the  school  of 
republicanism,  is  now  seen  truckling  to  France,  and  condescend- 
ing to  become  the  tool  of  an  ambition  which  threatens  to  lay  pros- 
trate at  its  feet  the  independence  of  every  government,  and  of 
every  people!  Is  this  th^  same  natioA  that  we  once  remembm^  to 
have  heard  diouting  for  emancipation  ?  Is  this  the  people  that 
was  to  set  an  example  of  magnanimity  to  the  world?  I  can 
scarcely  believe  it:  I  would  willingly  persuade  myself  that  I  am 
deceived;  but  facts  cannot  be  discredited,  and  I  behold  the  free 
republic  of  America  lending  her  aid  to  crush  those  principles  to 

*Yide  Id.  Chatham. 
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be  owes  her  own  txifltenee^  and  to  ^support  tbe  most  deio- 
ladng  tftukmj  that  evw  tflieted  the  raee  of  man.  It  m  inpoisi- 
ble  not  to  lament  the  lom  to  aueh  a  nation,  of  inch  an  opportunitiry 
ndueh  DO  oombination  of  eireumstancea  can  erer  restore.  I  do 
not  aay,  that  Ameriea  should  have  been  induoed  to  assist  ns  against 
Franee.  I  would  not  have  asked  her  to  risk  her  tender  and  un- 
eonfirmed  existenee  in  a  war,  and  to  endure  all  the  dangers,  or  to 
inour  all  the  expenses  that  must  have  ensued  from  her  taking 
part  in  such  an  enterprise.  She  might  have  maintained  a  just 
and  noUe  neutrality.  But  wa?e  it  put  to  me  indeed  as  matter  of 
opinion,  supposing  (what  I  do  not  suppose)  that  she  could  not 
avoid  deciding  one  way  or  other,  and  that  ihe  risk  of  war  on  one 
side  must  be  run,  which  would  best  become  her  history,  lier 
eharaeter,  and  h^  constitution,  to  unite  with  England  or  to 
league'  with  France; — ^I  should  not  have  hesitated  in  my  deter- 
mination. There  was  a  time  when  I  hoped  that  her  choice,  under 
sueh  an  alternative,  would  have  required  little  deliberation;  but 
though  I  should  hive  applauded  her  option  in  such  a  case,  I 
would  not  have  forced  nor  even  have  solicited  it  She  was  wel- 
come to  be  neuter,  could  she  but  have  persuaded  herself  to  be  impar- 
tial.— There  is  still  something  imposing  in  the  name  of  a  republic 
Tbe  veneration  for  that  form  of  government  is,  even  in  this  mon- 
archical country,  interwoven  with  our  earliest  impressions  of 
honour,  of  liberty,  and  of  virtue.  But,  I  fear,  that  in  the  republic 
of  America  we  look  for  the  realization  of  our  visions  of  repub- 
lican virtue  in  vain.  The  sacred  love  of  freedom,  displayed  in 
the  annals  of  Oreece  and  Rome,  ^made  ambition  virtue,"  and 
consecrated  even  the  weapons  of  the  conqueror.  The  modem 
republics  of  Europe  polished  mankind  by  their  industry,  and 
their  arts.  But  I  am  afraid  that  neither  the  hardy  valour,  the 
ardent  patriotism  and  the  lofty  magnanimity  of  ancient  Greece 
and  Rome,  nor  the  gentle  manners  and  artificial  refinements  of 
Genoa  or  Florence,  are  to  be  traced  in  the  hard  features  of  trans- 
atlantic democracy.  Would  it  were  otherwise!  The  heartless 
and  selfish  policy  pursued  by  America  will  lead  her  far  astray 
fi^m  her  real  interest  The  first  consequence  of  it  will  be,  the 
loss  of  much  internal  prosperity,  and  I  am  much  deceived  if  she 
will  compensate  this  loss  by  the  acquisition  of  much  military 
glory.  The  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Poster,)  describes  a 
Siousand  soldiers,  four  or  five  frigates,  to  jKuard  an  extent  of  coast 
of  fifteen  hundred  miles,  and  a  revenue  of  only  two  millions  and 
a  half  of  dollars,  I  think,  or  thereabouts,  as  the  means,  physical 
and  pecuniary,  of  which,  the  United  States  were  in  possession, 
when  thty  declared  war  against  this  country.  Undoubtedly  no 
man  could  hear  the  statement  without  exclaiming — **  and  could  a 
nation  so  circumstanced  venture  upon  a  war  with  the  mighty  em- 
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pire  of  Great  Brittin,  with  the  most  distant  proapeei  of  focote?^ 
tloliickily  itdid.  The  ud welcome  truth  caiuKit  be  concealed.  Two 
out  of  these  four  or  five  frigates  have  captured  two  frigates  from 
the  British  navy.  I  advert  with  unwillingness  to  this  part  of  the 
subject,  because  in  my  opinion,  (an  opinion  before  expressed  and 
still  retained)  vifi^orous  measures  becoming  this  great  natioA  mig^ 
have  averted  disasters  which  may  have  the  enect  of  prolongii^ 
hostilities.  It  is  no  answer  to  say,  that  our  navy  is  immense,  but 
that  it  is  proportionably  extended  on  the  different  stations.  I  com- 
plain not  of  die  naval  department,  but  of  the  policy  which  controlled 
Its  operations.  I  complain  that  the  arm  which  should  have  launch* 
ed  the  thunderbolt,  was  occupied  in  guiding  the  pen:  that  Ad* 
miral  Warren  was  busied  in  negotiating,  when  he  oQght  to  have 
been  sinking,  burning,  and  destroying.  Admiral  Warren  sails 
from  this  country  in  the  middle  of  August,  and  on  the  27th  of 
September  he  reaches  Halifax  with  his  squadron,  where  he  em* 
ploys  himself  in  writing  despatches  to  the  American  Gpvemment; 
while  Commodore  Rogers  on  the  10th  of  October,  sails  unmolest- 
ed from  Boston.  But  we  waited,  it  seems,  to  be  quite  sure  that 
we  were  actually  at  war?  Grantied  for  argument's  sake  (for  no 
other  purpose  could  I  consent  to  grant  it)  that  in  the  first  instance 
there  might  be  not  full  conviction  of  the  certainty  of  war;  but 
even  after  the  American  declaration  was  received  in  the  end  of 
July,  no  hostile  measure  was  resorted  to  by  this  country  till  the 
14th  of  October,  when  letters  of  masque  were  issued,  upon  the 
receipt  here  of  the  intelligence  (and  as  might  be  not  unfairlv  sus- 
pected,in  consequenceof  that  intelligence)  that  the  Guerrieremgate 
bad  been  captured  by  the  Americans. — What  is  the  next  advance 
towards  actual  war?  The  blockade  of  the  Chesapeake;  and  the  or- 
der in  council  announcing  that  blockade,  was  issued,  when  ? — the 
day  after  the  arrival  of  the  intelligence  that  the  Macedonian,  an- 
other of  our  frigates,  had  fallen  into  the  power  of  the  Republic. 
The  loss  of  these  two  fine  ships  of  war,  produced  a  sensation  in 
the  country  scarcely  to  be  equalled  by  the  most  violent  convulsion 
of  nature.  I  do  not  attribute  the  slightest  blame  to  our  gallant 
sailors,  they  always  do  their  duty;  but  neither  can  I  agree  with 
those  who  complain  of  the  shock  of  consternation  throughout 
Great  Britain,  as  having  been  greater  than  the  occasion  justified. 
Who  would  represent  the  loss  as  insignificant,  and  the  feelings  of 
shame  and  indignation  occasioned  by  it  as  exaggerated  and  ex* 
travagant?  Tbat  indignation  was  a  wholesome  feeling,  which 
ougnt  to  be  cherished  and  maintained.  It  cannot  be  too  deeply  felt 
that  the  sacred  spell  of  the  invinaibility.of  the  British  navy  was 
broken  by  those  unfortunate  captures;  and  however  sp|^ily  we 
must  all  wish  the  war  to  terminate,  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered as  sanguinary  and  unfeeling,  when  I  express  my  devout  wish 
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that  it  nuiy  not  be  concluded  before  we  haye  re-establiBhed  the 
character  of  our  naval  superiority,  and  smothered  in  victories  the 
disasters  which  we  have  now  to  lament,  and  to  which  we  are  so 
Utde  habituated. — Sir,  I  entered  on  these  points  reluctantly  on  the 
present  occasion.  Other  occasions  will  arise  for  their  discussion. 
1  hasted  to  quit  them.  But  having  been  expressly  called  upon  to 
declare  if  I  retained  the  sentiments  which  I  before  expressed  upon 
die  conduct  of  the  war,  I  felt  bound  in  fairness  not  to  decline  the 
avowal  that  my  opinion  not  only  remains  unaltered,  but  has  re- 
ceived additional  confirmation  from  subsequent  events.  If  it  be 
true  (as  I  believe  it  to  be)  in  general,  that  indecision  and  delay  . 
are  the  parents  of  failure;  that  they  take  arery  possible  chance 
of  detriment  to  the  cause  in  which  they  are  employed,  and  afford 
every  advantage  and  encouragement  to  the  adversary;  it  was  pe- 
culiarly true  in  the  present  instance,  that  promptitude  and  vigour 
afforded  at  once  the  surest  pledge  of  success  in  the  war,  and  the 
only  hope  of  averting  it  altogether,  if  while  the  elections  were 
pending,  the  result  of  whjch  was  to  place  Mr.  Madison,  the  arch 
enemy  of  this  country,  in  the  President's  chair,  a  decisive  blow 
had  been  struck  by  Uiis  country,  the  tide  of  popular  opinion  in 
America  might  have  been  turned,  and  the  consequences  of  a  long 
and  ruinous  war  might  have  been  avoided.  I  lament,  for  the  gene- 
ral happiness  of  mankind,  that  no  such  vigourous  exertion  was 
attempted;  and  though  I  am  not  disposed  to  unnecessary  cruelties, 
nor  would  countenance  the  wanton  effusion  of  human  bood,  yet  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  if  some  signal  act  of  vengeance  had 
been  inflicted  on  any  part  of  the  United  States  exposed  to  mari- 
time attack,  but  particularly  on  any  portion  of  their  territory 
where  there  prevailed  the  greatest  attachment  to  the  interests  oif 
France,  it  would  have  at  least  been  a  useful  warning,  and  might 
have  prevented  the  continuance  of  the  contest,  if  they  had  not 
prevented  its  commencement  I  protest  against  the  doctrine  of 
half  measures,  and  forbearance  in  war;  for  where  vigour  has  a 
tendency  to  decide  the  contest,  hesitation  is  cruelty.  But  with 
tl^jcse  topics  I  have  done.  Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the 
contest,  after  the  declaration  issued  by  the  United  States,. this 
country  will  stand  right  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  and  of  posterity. 
Nay,  it  is  not  paradoxical  to  say  that  we  shall  stand  right,  at  no 
distant  time,  in  the  eyes  even  of  our  enemies  in  the  United 
States;  for  by  a  singular  anomaly,  upon  the  issue  of  this  struggle 
in  which  America  is  attempting  to  cripple  our  resources,  depends 
not  only  the  independence  of  Europe,  but  perhaps  ultimately^ 
the  freedom  of  America  herselL 

The  question  was  put  and  carried  nem.  con. 
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May  eth,  1B17. 

Ms.  Lambton  this  dav  brought  fi>rwaTd  the  motion  of  which  he  had  given 
notice,  respecting  Mr.  Canoing's  Embassy  to  LisboiL  In  bringing  forward  this 
motion,  be  disclaimed  any  intention  of  attack  upon  the  right  nonourable  gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Canning,^  whose  name  was  prominently  connected  with  the  tran^ 
aotioos  to  which  it  referred.  It  was  not  the  conduct  of  aa  individua)  that  be 
arraigned;  but  the  charge  which  he  had  to  prefer  was  against  His  Majesty's 
Ministers  of  delinquency,  b^  which,  in  his  opinion,  they  had  subjected  theoh 
selves  to  an  impeachment  (if  that  was  not  an  obsolete  proceeding,)  on  a  charge 
of  a  criminal  misapplication  of  the  public  money  for  the  most  corrupt  private 
parposea  This  was  not  the  first  time  when  this  transaction  had  been  made 
the  subject  of  discussion.  Both  within  and  without  thoae  walls  it  had  been  r^ 
garded  as  a  measure  resorted  to,  purely  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  weahi- 
ness  of  the  members  of  Government,  by  calling  to  their  assistance  the  talents 
of  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  (Mr.  C.)  talents  too  useful  indeed  to  lan- 
ffuish  in  obscurity.  It  had  every  where  b^n  asserted,  that  there  were  no  Dub- 
Ec  grooDds  for  sending  an  Ambassador  to  Lisbon  aft^  the  conclusion  or  the 
Peninsular  War;  that  it  was  a  diegraoeful  waste  of  public  money,  and  solely 
to  be  attributed  to  tbe  lowest  species  of  political  barter  and  intrigue.  The  pa- 
pers which  bad  been  laid  upon  tbe  table  of  the  House  fully  proved  that  the 
mission  to  Lisbon  was  undertaken  with  no  prospect  of  advantage  to  tbe  inter- 
ests of  this  countiy  in  its  political  or  commercial  relations,  but  with  a  view 
eolely  to  the  political,  and  he  miffht  almost  say,  commercial,  advantages  of  the 
Ministers  themselves;  and  that  for  these  sinister  objects  they  consented  to  add 
to  the  burthens  of  tbe  people,  already  groaning  under  tbe  weight  of  an  insup* 
portable  taxation. 

The  statement  of  the  case  was  this: — ^In  Julv,  1814,  a  negotiation  was  en- 
tered into  hf  the  Ministers  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  co-operation  of  the 
S'^ht  honourable  gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Canning')  and  his  friends  in  both 
ouses.  On  the  29th  of  June  that  negotiation  was  brought  to  a  successful  is- 
sue, Mr.  Canning  beioff  appointed  Ambassador  to  Lisbon,  Mr.  Huskisson  Sur- 
veyor-General of  Woods  and  Forests,  and  Mr.  Wellesley  Pole  Master  of  the 
Mmt  On  the  SOth  of  July,  the  member  for  Liverpool  moved  for  a  new  writ 
in  the  room  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Huskisson,  on  the  appointment  of  that  gcnll^ 
man.  Tbe  motives  assigned  for  the  appointment  or  an  Ambassador  to  Lisbon 
had  been  two  despatches  from  Lord  Strangford,  the  Minister  at  tbe  court  of 
Brazil,  to  Viscount  Castlereagh,  respecting  the  intention  of  the  Prince  Regent 
ef  Portugal  to  return  to  Europe.  The  first  of  these  despatches  had  been  received 
OQ  the  2&I  of  April,  1814,  the  second  on  the  26th  of  August  As  these  were  the 
4)oly  authorities  on  which  the  measore  rested,  he  should  read  them..  The  fint 
was  in  these  words: — 

^l  should  fkil  in  mv  duty,  did  I  not  earnestly  recommend  to  the  considera- 
tion of  his  Royal  Highness  s  Government,  the  speedy  return  to  Europe  of  the 
Portngoese  Royal  fvnily.  The  Prince's  own  feelings,  and  those  of  every 
merolwr  of  his  &mi1y,  are  earnestly  in  favour  of  this  measure.  Some  deme 
(^apprehension  may,  perhaps,  operate  upon  the  mind  of  the  Prijic^himse^  to 
prevent  him  firom  cominff  forward  as  eagerly  as  the  other  individuals  tbe  royal 
famMy  would  wish ;  but  Uiis  sentiment  would  be  easily  removed,  and  His  Royal 
Highneis  has  explicitly  stated  to  me,  that  as  soon  as  ever  Gieat  Britain  de* 
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ckres  that  bis  retara  to  Portugal  b  neceflniry,  he  will  accede  to  any  Intiiiia- 
tion  to  that  effect** 

Thla,  it  would  be  observed,  contained,  merdy  a  dedantioa  of  the  line^of 
poiicjr  which  Lord  Strangfbrd  had  thought  fit  to  adopt  The  next  despatch 
was  received  on  the  26th  of  August,  and  was  in  these  words: — 

•*  The  glorious  events  which  have  given  peace  snd  independence  to  Europe, 
have  revived  in  the  mind  of  the  Prince  of  ftizil  those  eacfer  deefa^s  to  revisit 
his  native  country,  which  had  been  for  a  time  suppressed.  His  Royal  High* 
ness  has  lately  done  me  the  honour  to  state  his  anxious  hope  that  Great  Britaui 
will  fhcilitate  the  completion  of  his  wishes  upon  this  sabject,  and  that  he  mav 
return  to  Portugal  under  the  same  protection  as  that  under  which  he  had  left 
it  And  His  Royal  Highness  has,  during  the  last  week,  intimated  to  me  fbur 
at  five  times,  as  well  publicly  as  privately,  that  in  case  Great  Britain  should 
send  a  s(|uadron  of  ships  of  war  to  this  place,  for  the  porpoee  of  esoortinf  Hie 
Roval  Highness  to  Europe,  it  would  bb  particularly  and  personally  gratiQrinff 
to  His  Royal  Highness  that should  be  selected  for  this  service.'* 

The  blank,  he  believed,  had  been  filled  up  by  the  name  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith. 
Now,  on  one  or  other  of  the  despatches  which  he  had  read,  the  appointment  of 
the  Lisbon  Ambassador  must  have  been  founded,  if  it  had  any  foundation  but 
the  desire  to  find  an  appointment  for  the  rif  ht  honourable  gentleman.'  It  was 
ascertained  that,  in  the  interval  between  Uie  24th  of  ^pnl  and  the  26th  of 
August,  no  communication  had  been  made  from  the  Portuguese  Ambassador  to 
our  Government  An  address  had  been  voted  for  all  the  communications  firom 
the  Portuguese  Ambassador  respecting  the  return  of  the  Prince  Regent  of  Por- 
tugal, and  the  answer  was,  that  no  written  communication  had  been  made. 
Indeed,  he  could  prove  at  the  bar  that  not  only  had  the  Portuguese  Minister 
made  no  communication  of  the  probability  of  the  return  of  the  Prince  of  Bra- 
til,  but  he  had  asserted  that  the  Government  had  quite  misunderstood  the  in- 
tention of  his  master.  The  appointment  could  not  have  been  in  consequence 
of  the  despatch  received  in  April,  for  it  was  on  the  6th  of  June  that  Mr.  Syden- 
ham was  appointed ;  and  on  tlie  18th  of  July,  when  the  noble  lord  opposite  had 
,  written  to  Mr.  Sydepham,  telling  him  that  he  could  not  anticipate  any  public 
grounds  why  he  (Mr.  S.^  should  not  confine  himself  within  his  ordinary  allow- 
ances, he  of  course  could  have  had  no  contemplation  of  any  such  appomtijiient. 
It  was  still  more  impossible  thit  the  appointment  could  have  been  occasioned 
by  the  despatch  received  on  the  26th  of  August,  for  that  was  a  month  after  the 
appointment  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  had  b6en  announced  to  the  pub- 
lic in  the  newspapers.  He  supposed  it  would  not  be  contended  that  the  ap- 
pointment did  not  take  place  until  it  was  formally  announced  in  the  Gazette-— 
the  evidentia  reij  the  previous  notoriety  of  the  transaction,  wasa^uftcientcon-- 
iradicdon  of  any  such  idea,  and  he  did  not  think  any  of  the-  Ministere  would 
stand  fbrward  in  their  places  and  assert,  that  the  appointment  did  not  take  place 
in  July.  But  if  the  ri^t  honourable  gentleman  bad  realty  been  appointed  for 
the  purpose  of  welcommg  the  Prince  Regent  on  his  return,  by  what  nretence 
could  the  appointment  be  justified  in  August,  when  the  fieet  intended  to  con- 
vey the  Prmce  of  Brazil  to  Europe  did  not  sail  till  the  29th  of  October?  It  was 
morally  impossible,  therefore,  that  His  Royal  Highness  coukl  have  reached 
Europe  till  the  month  of  May  following. 

He  should  now  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  expenses  of  the  mis- 
sions:—On  the  18th  Jul  J,  1814,  ix>rd  Castlerea^h  had  written  a  letter  to  Mr. 
^denham,  then  the  Minister  at  Lisbon,  in  which  he  stated  tiiat  it  was  the 
iTJnce  Regenfs  pleasure  that  the  expenses  of  the  mission  should  be  reduced  te 
the  lowest^le,  and  statin^f,  that  he  could  not  contemplate  any  reasons  for  con- 
tinuing the  scale  of  expenditure  which  had  been  adopted  during  the  PeniDsnlav 
War.  He  had  been  rather  surprised  to  find  this  economical  disposition  in  any 
prodoctioii  of  Uie  ndUa  kfd^;  but  his  snrpriie  was  of  short  domtioBy  for  onljr 
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ten  itLf  tfter  Mr.  Sfd«iihun  had  beoi  reduced  to  a  mkry  of  £G|20Q  a  yeo* 

the  ri^t  honouraliie  ffentleman  was  appointed  Ambaandor  Extraoidiiianr,  with 
a  aala^  of  nearly  treble  that  amount .  On  the  Slat  of  October,  in  the  abaeiK^ 
of  the  noble  kird  (Castlereafh])  at  the  CoDmai,  Lord  Bathurat  wrote  to  Mr. 
Canning,  then  in  England,  to  infonn  hlro  thatrhe  waa  to  be  allowed  £  144^  a 
year,  on  theaame  grminda  on  which  Mr,  Sydenham  had  been  limited  to  £  5,200 
Why  auch  a  change  had  taken  place  in  the  allowance  to  the  Miniater,  whik 
DO  change  had  tatoi  place  in  the  circomniancea  of  the  embaaay,  and  when  no 
chance  exiated  of  the  immediate  return  of  the  Prince  of  Brazil  to  Europe,  yet 
remained  to  be  explained.  The  ezpenae  of  Sir  Charles  Stuart  had  been  r^ 
ferred  to,  but  that  could  form  no  pnmdent  for  the  expenditure  of  the  right  hon- 
ourable gentleman.  The  whole  of  Sir  Charles  Stuart*8  expenses  were  occa- 
sioned b^  the  Peninsular  War.  He  actually  held  the  reins  of  the  Portuguese 
Government  He  was  a  member,  he  believed  the  sole  efficient  member,  of  the 
Regency,  and  was  forced  to  incur  the  whole  of  his  large  expenditure,  to  dis- 
chfu'ge  the  high  official  duties  of  his  situation.  But  the  case  was  very  difiei^ 
ent  when  the  war  had  ceased,  and  when  the  Ambassador  was  no  longer  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Portugueae  Government  On  the  90th  of  May,  1815,  the  right  hon- 
ourable gentleman  had  found  out  ^  reason  for  this  increased  scale  of  allowance. 
In  a  letter  to  the  noble  lord  (Casdereagh)  of  that  date,  he  stated,  that  "^therankof 
ambassador,  which  could  make  no  practical  di^rence  in  expenses,  of  which 
the  salary  (whether  aa  ambassador  or  aa  envoy)  supplied  only  a  part,  was  po- 
litically unportant,  aa  coontorbalandng  thejwsitive  loss  of  rank  and  influence, 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  occasioned  by  the  British  Minister's  being 
no  longer  a  member  of  the  Regency.**  The  right  honooraUe  gentleman  had 
by  that  time  forgotten  tho  letter  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  in  which  Mr.  Sydenham 
waa  directed  to  reduce  his  expenses  to  the  lowest  scale.  He  seemed  to  have 
taken  a  former  suggestion  of  his  noble  friend — ^to  have  **two  strings  to  his 
bow**— for  when  he  was  forced  to  acknowledge  that  the  object  of  his  mission 
had  ceased,  as  there  was  no  probability  of  the  Prince  of  Brasil*8  return  to  Eu- 
rope, he  contrived  to  discover  that  it  was  essential  to  the  political  welfiire  of 
England  that  his  sidary  should  be  continued;  he  discovered,  in  short,  that  as 
Sir  Charles  Stuart  had  a  large  allowance,  because  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Regency,  ao  he  (the  right  honourable  gentleman)  ought  to  have  a  large  allow- 
ance, beeauae  he  was  not  a  member  of  the  Regency.  The  rest  of  this  letter 
of  the  riffht  honourable  gentleman*s  waa  unimportant,  except  as  it  displayed 
talents  for  finance,  which,  although  in  this  instance  elicited  for  his  own  ad- 
vantage, it  was  to  be  hoped  he  would  henceforward  contribute  to  the  public 
service,  and  in  support  of  his  frie^  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  this 
season  of  financial  difficulty. 

From  all  these  documents  it  was  evident,  tha^  the  plain  and  almost  avowed^ 
purpose  of  the  misslBn  was,  to  procure  a  place  for  the  riffht  honourable  gentle- 
man. '  He  was  therefore  sent,*  with  a  salary  of  £  14,000  a  year,  to  a  capiul 
where  there  was  no  court,  and  to  which,  even  while  it  had  a  court,  no  ambas- 
sador had  been  sent  for  almost  a  century.  He  superseded  a  deserving  servant 
of  the  public  acting  there  as  envoy,  with  a  salary  of  £  5,000  a  year.  He  said, 
superseded  dengnedly,  irar  Mr.  Svdenham*8  intentkm  of  resigning  was  noC 
known  to  Ministers  when  they  made  Mr.  Canning*8  appointment,  and  when  he 
had  amassed  a  sufficient  sum,  or  when  a  place  was  provided  for  him,  or  when 
the  job  became  too  glaring  and  called  forth  the  public  censure,  he  left  the  im- 
portant business  of  the  Lisbon  mission  under  the  sole  guidance  of  a  charge 
d*a&ires;  and  during  the  whole  of  thb  mission,  the  only  duty  performed  tj 
him  was  a  speech  to  the  fiu^tory.  The  defenders  of  this  mission  had  talked  cf 
the  eflfortB  which  the  right  honourable  gentleman  had  made  to  complete  the 
aholitmo  of  the  Slave  "Aade;  andooeofhiafiriendsyonafiirmer  occasion,  had 
saidt  ''that  if  there  was  the  least  ohaace  that  the  abolitioa  of  the  Slave  Tnde 
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would  be  accelerated  by  this  measure,  the  oppoeem  of  tiie  appoinlflfeiit  of  the 
right  honoorable  gentlemaii  shoaM  paose  beifbre  they  called  oq  the  country  to 
{>roiiottDee  it  a  gross  aod  scandalous  joU*'  He  could  prove,  however,  that  nnco 
the  appoiotmeut  of  the  riffht  honourable  gentleman,  the  trade  of  Portugal  in 
human  flesh  had  increased  instead  of  decreasing;  and  that  not  one  sin^e  fk^ 
vourable  declaration  was  procured  from  the  Portuguese  Government  by  the 
eflSnts  of  the  Ambassador. 

Under  all  these  consideratioos,  he  called  on  the  House  to  come  to  a  decision 
en  the  merits  of  the  case.  He  had  now  to  put  to  the  test  the  sincerity  of  the 
professions  of  the  House,  of  economy  and  vigilance  over  the  extravagant  con- 
duct of  Ministers.  He  showed  them  a  case  in  which  the  public  money  had 
been  most  culpably  and  disffracefully  squandered; — no  sort  of  necessity  had 
been  shown  in  the  papers  which  the  Government  had  submitted  as  their  jus^ 
eation;  on  the  contrary,  every  document  tended  to  prove  most  clearly  thial  in 
no  one  instance  had  they  more  abused  the  confidence  reposed  in  them  by  Par- 
liament than  in  the  present  If,  in  these  times  of  distress  and  discontent,  it 
was  important  for  the  House  to  acquire  a  reputation  for  strict  public  virtue,  and 
incorruptibility,  thev  would  mark  their  sense  of  this  proceeding,  and  fdiow  the 
people  that  they  still  rotamed  within  tbemaelvee  the  means  of  satisfying  their 
just  claims,  and  of  protecting  them  against  the  culpable  and  prodigate  extrava- 
gance of  Ministers.    He  should  move  the  following  Resolutions: 

1.  "That  it  appears  to  this  House,  that  on  the  IBth  of  July  1814,  Lord  Vis- 
count Castlereagh  addressed  an  official  despatch  to  Thomas  Sydenham,  Esq., 
then  His  Majesty's  Minister  at  Lisbon,  acquaintmff  him  that  it  was  the  com-  . 
BMnd  of  his  Koyal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  wat  during  his  residence  at 
the  Court  of  Portugal,  he  should  confine  his  personal  expenses  within  his  ordi- 
nary allowances  as  Envov  Extraordinarv  and  Ministry  Plenipotentiary,  viz. 
£  5,200  per  apnum ;  that  he  had  directed  Mr.  Casamaior  to  lose  no  time  in  re- 
moving the  mission  from  the  house  of  tl.<)  Marquis  de  Pombal,  and  that  he 
oould  not  anticipate  an^  public  grounds  foi  continuing  the  expenditure  of  Hie 
Majesty's  servants  at  Li8ix>n  on  the  scale  on  which  it  had  been  conducted  du- 
ring the  war  in  the  Peninsula. 

£  **That  it  appears  that  under  the  pretence  of  congratulating  the  Prince  of 
Brazil,  on  his  return  to  his  native  dominions,  the  Rifht  Honoorable  Geor^ 
Canning  was  appointed  Ambassador  Extraordinary  to  ue  oourt  of  Lisboo,  with 
the  ioereaaed  emoluments  and  aUowances  belonging  to  that  character,  viz. 
£8,200  as  salary,  £  6,000  as  extraordinaries,  £  1,500  as  outfit,  and  £  3,180  as 
plate  money,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  the  sum  of  eighteen  thousand  ei^t 
nnndred  and  eijjrhty  pounds. 

3.  **  That  such  an  appointment,  on  such  a  scale  of  expense^  appears  to  this 
House  inconsistent  witn  the  recorded  declaration  in  Lord  CasUereagh's  de- 
spatch to  Mr.  Sydenham,  of  the  18th  of  July  1814;  was  uncalled  for  by  any 
cnange  in  the  circumstances  of  the  mission  subsequent  to  Mr.  Sydenham  s  ap- 
pointment; and  has  been  attended  with  an  unnecessary  and  unjustifiable  waste 
of  the  public  money.** 


After  the  epeech  of  Admiral  Sir  John  Beresford,  there  was  a  considerable 
pause  in  the  House<— Sir  Francis  Burdett  alone  having  spoken  in  support  of 
Mr.  Lambton^s  Motion.  At  length,  no  other  Member  olering  himself,  and  the 
Question  being  about  to  be  put  from  the  chair, 

Mb.  CANimio  rose,  and  spoke  nearly  as  follows^— 

SiK) — Upon  a  question  which,  however  disguised  in  form,  J 
cannot  but  feel  in  eommon  with  erwy  Member  who  hears  i 
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in  common  with  the  honourable  moevear  of  the  Resolutions,  and  in 
common  with  the  honourable  baronet,  who  has  fairiy  stated  the 
real  obiect  in  view, — ^to  be  an  attack  directed  against  me  indirid* 
ually,  1  trust  I  shall  not  be  considered  as  having  shown  any  blame- 
able  reluctance  in  pausing  before  I  oflTered  myself  to  the  attention 
of  the  House.  Sir,  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  believe,  that,  in 
the  two  speeches  of  the  honourable  mover,  and  the  honourable 
baronet,  I  had  heard  the  whole  of  what  is  to  be  alleged  against 
me;  and  yet  I  must  suppose  that,  if  others  ibtended  to  add  their 
weight  to  the  accusation,  I  must  suppose  that,  in  a  cKse  in  which 
every  thing  that  is  dear  to  man,  in  character,  in  reputation,  and  in 
honour,  is  at  stake,  they  would  have  had  the  £Bdmess  to  give  to 
the  accused  an  advantage  which  is  not  withholden  from  the  mean- 
est criminal, — ^that  of  hearing  the  whole  indictment  to  which  he 
is  to  plead. 

If,  after  a  year  of  menace^  and  after  lluree  months'of  prepara* 
tion,  from  amidst  all  the  array  which  I  see  opposed  to  me,  these* 
are  my  only  accusers;  if  the  speeches  which  I  have  heard,  contain 
the  whole  of  the  charges  which  are  to  be  urged  against  me; 
diarges,  which  those  who  bring  them  forward,  state  to  be  direct- 
ed to  no  other  object  than  the  public  weal, — ^but  which  I  know, 
and  which  they  know,  to  be  intended  to  disqualify  me  for  ever 
from  serving  the  public  with  credit  to  myself  or  with  advantage 
to  the  state;  if  this  be  all,— *it  lalls,  indeed,  far  short  of  the  expec- 
tations excited  by  such  mighty  menace  and  by  such  deliberate 
preparation?  But,  Sir,  if  this  is  not  all, — ^if  there  are  gentlemen, 
who  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  aggravate  the  matter  prefer- 
red againirt  me, — ^whose  speeches,  prepared  for  the  occasion  and 
now  throbbing  in  their  breasts,  are  reserved  till  I  shall  be  disabled 
from  answering  them, — ^from  such  I  appeal  to  the  candour  of  the 
House  and  of  the  world;  declaring,  and  desirine  it  to  be  under- 
stood, both  within  and  without  the  walls  of  this  House,  that  if  I 
do  not  refute  what  they  may  hereafter  advance  acainst  me,  it  will 
be  only  because  I  am  precluded  by  the  forms  of  the  House  from 
speaking  a  second  time  (cries  of  No,  no.)  Oh,  Su*,  I  am  not  to 
be  told  that  the  motion  consists  of  a  string  of  Resolutions — that 
each  Resolution  is  a  separate  question — and  that  upon  each  sepa- 
rate question  I  may  speak: — ^but  neither  are  my  accusers  to  be 
told  that  this  is  technical  nonsense: — ^that  the  effective  debate  must 
take  place  upon  the  first  Resolution,  and  that  the  question  upon 
that  Resolution  once  put  to  the  vote,  I  should  be  heard  upon  those 
which  follow,  to  very  little  purpose  indeed. 

I  agree  witfi  the  honourable  bironet,  that  I  have  often  dq>lored 
and  deprecated;  and,  in  spite  of  the  honourable  baronet's  wam- 

»liE.  iMblOD  aad  Sir  AtBoiB  BoMt 
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Uif^  I  ihaU  continue  tnot  for  myself  but  for  the  paUie  good)  to 
deprecate  and  to  deplore — ^the  practice  of  calumniating  public  men 
on  either  side  of  this  House^  by  imputing  to  them  motiyes  of  ac- 
tion,  the  insinuation  of  which  would  not  be  tolerated  in  the  inter- 
course of  private  life.  If^  indeed,  I  shall  be  found  to  have  forfirit- 
ed  all  claim  to  the  confidence  of  the  House,  the  honourable  baronet 
needs  not  fear  that  I  diall  again  offend  him  by  such  unpleasant 
animadversions.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  I  shall  be  fortunate 
enough  to  make  plain  to  others,  that  which  I  myself  confidently 
feel — ^my  perfect  clearness  from  any  of  the  imputations  attempted 
to  be  thrown  upon  me — the  honourable  baronet  may  depend  upon 
hearing  from  me  hereafter  the  same  language  which  I  have  used 
heretofore  on  this,  and  on  other  subjects  still  more  disagreeable  to 
the  honourable  baronet  and  his  followers. 

Sir,  the  charge  which  the  honourable  gentleman's  Resolutions 
involve,  is  this, — ^That  the  Government,  being  perfectly  aware 
that  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal  had  no  intention  of  returning 
to  Europe,  pretended  a  belief  in  such  intention,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  corruptly  offering  that  mission  which  I  corruptly  ac- 
cepted. It  is  true,  that  a  distinction  is  most  disingenuously  affect- 
ed to  be  drawn  between  the  Government  and  me,  of  which  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  I  disdain  to  take  advantage.  It  is 
pretended,  that  a  charge  is  brought  forward  only  against  the  Gov- 
ernn^nt  for  making  the  offer,  but  that  I  might  have  accepted  that 
offsr,  if  not  altogether  without  blame,  at  least  without  absolute 
criminality.  Sir,  I  disclaim  this  insidious  distinction.  I  will  al- 
low no  such  exception  in  my  favour.  As  my  noble  friend  has 
daimed  that  my  case  shall  be  considered  as  that  of  the  Govern- 
ment; so  do  I  declare  on  my  part,  that  the  case  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  mine. 

The  first  head  of  charge,  therefore,  against  the  Govemn^ent 
and  myself  is,  that  thei*e  was  no  belief  on  the  part  of  the  Gov^n- 
ment,  or  on  mine,  that  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal  intended  to 
return  to  Europe:  the  second  is,  that  the  Mission  sent  to  receive 
and  congratulate  the  Prince  Regent  on  his  return  was  on  a  scale 
oi  unnecessary,  unexampled,  profligate  prodigality.  To  both 
these  issues,  distinctly,  I  mean  to  plead.  All  that  I  require  of 
those  who  are  to  judge  me  is,  that  they  will  keep  these  two  is- 
sues separate  in  their  minds:  that  they  will  not  confoOnd  them,  as 
has  been  industriously  done  in  the  speeches  of  the  honourable 
gentleman  and  the  honourable  baronet  If  a  fraud  were  purposed 
-—if  the  Government  did  believe  in  the  return  of  the  Royal  Fam- 
ily of  Portug^al — ^there  is  crime  enough  for  an  impeachment,  if 
yon  will,  wiUiout  entering  into  the  question  of  expense.  In  that 
case  the  expense  of  one  farthing  was  too  much.  But  if,  on  the 
contrary,  the  Government  was  smoere  in  its  htiki  of  the  occasion 
32  V* 
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for  the  appointment  when  they  made  it, — end  I,  when  I  aec^led 
it, — then  the  question  of  expense  is  indeed  a  fair  subject  of  par- 
liamentary jealousy  (I  am  far  from  denying  that  it  is  so;)  but  the 
amount  of  that  expense  must  be  estimated,  with  refin'ence  to  its 
object,  and  not  upon  the  unfair  and  fallacious  assumption  that  there 
was  no  occasion  for  any  expense  at  all. 

As  to  the  first  point,  if  I  were  pleading  for  myself  alone,  all 
that  it  would  be  necessary  for  me  to  do,  would  be  to  refer  to  one 
only  of  the  papers  before  the  House: — the  extract  of  Lord  Strang- 
ford's  despatch  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  dated  Rio  de  Janeiro,  June 
2l8t,  1814.     It  is  in  these  words: — 

>  **  The  glorious  events  which  have  given  peace  and  independence  to  Earope, 
have  revived  in  the  mind  of  the  Prince  of  Brazil  thoee  eager  desires  to  revisit 
his  native  country,  which  had  been  for  a  time  euppreased. 

**  His  Royal  Hiffhness  has  done  me  the  honour  to  state  his  anxious  hope  that 
Great  Britain  will  facilitate  the  completion  of  his  wishes  upon  this  subject;  and 
that  he  may  return  tO  Portugal  under  the  same  protection  as  that  under  which 
he  kft  it" 

The  despatch,  of  which  this  is  an  extract,  was,  in  fact,  the  only 
one  upon  ^e  subject  that  I  happened  to  see  before  I  went  to  P(h*- 
tu^l. 

Before  I  proceed  fu;*ther,  I  must  here  vindicate  my  noble  friend 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Foreign  Department,  from  the  al- 
legation of  the  honourable  gentleman,  that  my  noble  friend  stu- 
diously delayed,  or  wilfully  confounded,  the  papers  moved  for  by 
the  honourable  gentleman  or  his  friends.  The  honourable  gentle- 
man accuses  my  noble  friend  of  having  produced  a  despatch,  ad- 
dressed to  me  by  Lord  Bathurst  (No.  2,  of  the  papers  first  pre- 
sented to  Parliament,)  instead  of  the  despatch  of  my  noble  friend 
to  Mr.  Sydenham  of  the  18th  of  July— well  knowing  that  this 
latter  was  the  paper  really  moved  for.  Now,  Sir,  I  cannot  pre- 
tend to  say  in  what  terms  Uie  motion  of  the  honourable  gentleman 
was  conceived:  I  was  not  in  the  House  (so  far  as  I  know)  when 
he  made  it  The  first  knowledge  that  I  had  of  it  was  from  a  note 
of  my  noble  friend,  inclosing  a  copy  of  the  despatch  addressed  to 
me  by  Lord  Bathurst;  informing  me  that  this  despatch  was  to  be 
.  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons;  and  desiring  to  know  whether 
there  were  any  papers  which  I  might  wish  to  be  produced  in  or- 
der to  meet  the  charge,  whatever  it  might  be,  which  appeared,  by 
the  call  for  this  despatch,  to  be  meditated  against  me.  This  was 
a  courtesy  which  my  noble  friend,  or  any  Minister,  would  have 
equally  shown  to  any  other  individual  menaced  with  a  pariia- 
mentary  attack,  and  I  only  mention  it,  as  afibrding  a  strong  proof 
of  the  sincerity  of  my  noble  firiend^s  belief  that  the  paper  first 
produced  was  that  which  had  been  moved  for  by  the  honourable 
gentleman.    Lord  Strangford's  despatch  being  (as  I  have  said)  the 
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only  document  that  I  happened  ever  to  have  seen,  relating  to  the 
Prince  Regent  of  Portugal's  return,  it  was  the  only  one  that  oc- 
curred to  me  at  all  necessary  to  illustrate  that  matter.  It  was  the 
only  one,  therefore,  of  which,  with  that  view,  I  suggested  the  pro- 
duction; and,  upon  looking  it  over — as  I  was  extremely  desirous 
to  bring  forwaivi  nothing  but  what  was  absolutely  necessary — I 
thought  the  two  or  three  sentences,  which  are  given  in  the  first 
set  of  papers  presented  to  the  House,  amply  sufficient  I  knew, 
indeed,  that  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal's  intention  of  return- 
ing to  Europe  had  been  questioned;  but  it  was  not  until  after  the 
production  of  these  papers  that  I  had  any  suspicion  that  it  was  de- 
nied. The  honourable  gentleman  now  professes  that  his  intention 
was  to  move,  not  for  any  despatch  to  me,  but  for  a  despatch  to 
Mr.  Sydenham.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  in  that  case,  that  iJie  hon- 
ourable gentleman  did  not  mention  Mr.  Sydenham's  name  in  his 
motion,  which  would  have  obviated  any  possibility  of  misappre- 
hension. I  am  not  without  my  suspicions,  indeed,  that  if  in  re- 
turn to  the  honourable  gentleman's  ambieuous  motion  my  noble 
friend  had  laid  upon  the  table  the  despatch  to  Mr.  Sydenham,  he 
would  then  have  been  accused  of  keeping  back  the  despatch  to 
me.  In  truth,  Sir,  if  the  honourable  gentlemen  wanted  complete 
information,  their  obvious  course  was  to  move  for  all  despatches 
relating  to  the  subject  in  question,  within  a  certain  specified  pe- 
riod. %ut  if  their  object  was  to  feel  their  way,  paper  by  paper, 
in  order  that  they  might  proceed  or  not,  according  as  the  informa- 
tion obtained  by  their  successive  motions  should  or  should  not 
correspond  with  the  prejudices  which  they  had  endeavoured  to 
raise;  why,  then.  Sir,  perhaps  they  had  not  gone  faran  this  course 
of  discovery  before  they  repented  of  having  engaged  in  it 

But  to  return  to  the  despatch  of  Lord  Strangford. — ^The  extract 
from  that  despatch  which  I  have  just  read,  appeared  to  me  quite 
sufficient  to  establish  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal's  intention. — 
I  confess,  indeed,  that  my  belief  in  that  event  rested  on  authority 
short  even  of  this  extract  It  rested  on  the  authority  of  a  private 
letter  from  Lord  Liverpool,  received  by  me  on  the  28th  August, 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  London;  which, — ^though  it  is  not 
pleasant  to  quote  in  public  discussion  the  contents  of  private  let- 
ters, I  will  now  (having  my  noble  friend's  permission,)  read  to 
the  House.     It  is  dated  London,  August  26th,  1834. 

**  Letters  have  been  this  day  received  irom  Lord  Strangford,  by  which  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Prince  of  firazil  has  intimated  his  desire  to  return  to  Portugal 
(in  consequence  of  the  recent  events  in  Europe,)  and  the  gratification  which  he 
would  feel  at  the  arrival  of  a  British  squadron  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  for  the  pur- 
pote  of  conveying  the  royal  &mily  to  Lisbon. 

**  Under  these  circumstances,  Melville  has  given  orders  for  preparing  a  prop- 
er squadron  for  this  service,  and  it  will  sail  as  soon  as  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments can  be  completed.** 
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Thid  letter,  Sir,  I  received  on  the  28th  of  August  tt  Mtoches* 
.ter,  in  my  way  from  London  to  a  distant  part  of  the  country, 
from  whence  I  had  no  thoughts  of  returning  till  the  middle  of ' 
September.  My  right  honourable  friend,  now  sitting  near  me 
(Mr.  Huskisson,)  was<  with  me  when  I  reeeived  it  Now,  the 
hypothesis  of  my  accusers  is,  that  the  whole  notion  of  the  Prince 
Regent's  return  was  a  feint  and  a  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  Got* 
ernment,  if  not  on  mine.  But,  I  ask  of  any  candid  man,  if  he 
can  believe,  I  ask  of  any  man  living,  if  he  will  avow  the  belief, 
that  supposing  a  fraud  to  have  been  intended,  it  is  likdy  that  such 
a  letter  as  this  from  Lord  Liverpool,  written  in  the  unguarded 
style  of  private  friendship,  and  addressed  (as  any  gentlraian  who 
would  take  the  trouble  to  look  at  it  would  see  that  it  is)  with  the 
usual  formulary  of  the  most  familiar  correspondence,  should  have- 
been  one  of  the  documents  got  up  for  such  a  purpose?  Is  it  like- 
ly, that  of  two  men,  known  to  each  other  by  nearly  thirty  years 
of  intimacy,  one  should  practise  such  a  delusion  up6n  the  other? 
Or,  is  it  likely  that  two  such  men  should  carry  hypocrisy  so  far 
as  to  provide  beforehand  for  the  support  of  a  public  fraud,  by  the 
contrivance  of  such  a  private  communication  ? 

This  letter  from  Lord  Liverpool  was  founded  up(m  that  des^ 
patch  from  Lord  Strangford  of  which  I  have  already  read  the  ex- 
tract, and  which  appears  at  full  length  in  the"  papers  lati  laid  upon 
the  table.  The  extract  was  moved  for  at  my  desire,  the  extract 
only,  when  I  conceived  that  my  justification  alone  was  in  ques- 
tion: the  whole  despatch  was  afterwards  moved  for,  also  at  my 
suggestion,  when  I  found  that  the  Government  were  suspected  of 
having  deceived  me  into  a  belief,  for  which  they  had  no  founda- 
tion.    I  will  now  take  the  liberty  of  reading  the  whole  despatch* 

Rio  DB  .TuniBOi  Jane  21, 1814 
[Reotived  Augmt  28<A,  1814] 
««  My  Lord, 

**  The  glorious  events  which  have  given  peace  and  independence  to  Europe, 
bave  revived  in  the  mind  of  the  Prince  of  Brazil  those  eager  desires  to  revisit 
his  native  country,  which  had  been  fat  a  time  euppreMied. 

^  Hia  Roya)  Highness  has  lately  done  me  the  hooonr  to  state  his  anzioas 
hope,  that  Great  Britain  will  facilitate  the  completion  of  his  wishes  upon  this 
subject,  and  that  he  may  return  to  Portugal  under  tiie  same  protection  as  that 
under  which  he  lefl  it.  And  His  Roy^  Highness  has,  during  the  last  week, 
intim  ted  to  me,  four  or  five  times,  as  well  publicly  as  privately,  that,  in  cass 
Oreat  Britain  fhould  Fond  a  equadron  of  ships  of  war  to  this  place,  for  the  pap- 
pose of  escortincr  His  Royal  Highness  to  Europe,  it  would  be  particalarlj  and 
personally  gratifying  to  His  Royal  Highness  that soould  be  select- 
ed for  this  service. 

*«  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  die 

'^Steahovobs. 

"TV  V%$c€fttnt  Ctutlereagh^  <Jv.  <Jv.  ^/* 
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* 

(Tte  naiae  of  the  offieer  is  omitted  fipom  motives  of  deliei^y^. 
Sir  Jolui  Beresford  had  been  already  i^pointed  and  announced  to 
the  Court  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  before  this  depatch  was  received.) 

Submit  this  (locument  to  any  man  in  the  habit  of  canvassinff 
evidence,  and  ask  him,  whether  there  is  ayy  thing  in  it  that  could 
create  a  suspicion  of  the  sincerity  of  the  wish  which  it  announces? 
— wl^ether  the  Grovernment  could  reasonably  doubt  the  authen- 
ticitjr'of  the  intelligence  conveyed  in  it,  any  more  than  I  doubted 
ijthe  fidelity  of  the  abstract  of  Uiat  intelligence  transmitted  to  me 
by  Lord  Liverpool  ?  A  man  might  say,  that  he  intended  to  go  a 
iouroey,  and  the  fact  of  his  entertaining  that  intention  might,  per- 
haps, not  be  considered  as  altogether  established  by  the  mere  in- 
timation of  it:  but,  when  he  ordered  his  carriage  to  the  door,  and 
jiamed  the  servants  by  whom  he  wished  to  be  conducted,  then, 
surely,  one  would  consider  him  to  be  really  in  earnest 

This  despatch,  however,  I  did  not  see  till  after  my  return  to 
London  in  September.  I  was  quite  satisfied  of  the  fact^  as  stated 
to  me  by  Lend  Liverpool  Nothing  is  more  easy  than,  when  an 
event  has,  or  has  not,  actually  taken  plat*e,  to  find  out  that  you 
ought  to  have  foreseen  how  likely,  or  to  have  discovered  how  un- 
likely, it  was  to  happen.  But  who  balances  probabilities  in  this 
way,  in  the  ordinary  transactions  of  life?  Who  is  the  wise  and 
happy  man  that  receives  every  friendly  communication  with  dis- 
trust; that  calls  for  proofs  of  the  most  credible  expectancies,  and 
deems  every  occurrence  problematical  till  it  has  actually  occurred  ? 
The  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal  announced  to  the  British  Cabinet 
his  intention  of  returning;  he  requested  that  a  squadron  might  be 
sent  to  escort  him  to  Europe;  he  named  the  officer  by  whom  he 
wished  that  squadron  to  be  commanded:  yet  Ministers  were  to 
suspect  that  he  entertained  no  intention  of  the  kind!  For  myself, 
I  protest,  that  no  riiadow  of  doubt  ever  crossed  my  mind,  as  to 
the  reality  of  this  intention.  Perhaps  it  may  have  been  rash  to 
believe:  if  so,  I  must  acknowledge  my  error.  But  when,  in  ad- 
diUon  to  such  positive  testimony,  I  considered  how  desirable  it 
was,  with  a  view  to  the  interests  of  the  Portuguese  Monarchy,  of 
this  country  and  of  the  world;  how  essential  to  the  complete  res 
toration  and  tranquillity  of  that  order  of  things  which  the  French 
Revolution  had  disjointed  and  broken  up,  that  Portugal,  now  sunk 
into  a  province,  should  resume  her  station  among  the  States  of  Eu- 
rope;-—when  I  fdt  that  no  efforts  of  the  British'  Government 
oueht  to  have  been  spared,  and  had  reason  to  be  assured  that  none 
had  been  spared,  to  induce  that  return,  I  confess  I  know  not  on 
what  I  could  have  founded  the  smallest  doubt  that  the  return  of 
the  Court  of  ^Portugal  was  really  determined  upon,  and  that  this 
determination  was  upon  the  eve  of  execution. 

It  may  be  true,  that  there  were,  as  has  been  asserted,  at  the  pre- 
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cise  period  to  which  I  am  alladkig,  conflicting  reports  on  this  sub- 
ject; that  merchants  in  Lisbon  had  received  letters  from  their 
friends  in  Brazil,  contradicting  the  opinion  that  the  Prince  Regent 
would  return;  that  there  were  rumours  of  opposition  to  the  meas*- 
ure  in  the  councils  of  Rio  de  Janeiro;  and  that  persons^  supposed 
to  have  access  to  correct  intelligence,  avowed  the  conviction  that 
the  Court  would  remain  in  South  America.  If  there  were  such 
reports,  I  knew  nothing  of  them.  But  I  fairly  own  that  had  they 
come  distinctly  to  my  knowledge,  had  I  even  been  consulted  a^ 
to  the  weight  to  be  allowed  to  them,  I  should  have  considered  the 
British  Minister's  testimony  as  outweighing  them  all.  I  will  tell 
the  House  why  the  testimony  of  Lord  Strangford  would  have  had 
so  powerful  a  weight  with  me  on  this  subject  In  1 807,  at  the  time 
when  the  Court  of  Portugal  emigrated  to  the  Brazils,  I  had  the  hon- 
our to  fill  the  o|Sce  now  filled  by  my  noble  friend --(Lord  Castle- 
reagh.)  When  the  first  intelligence  of  the  intended  emigration 
reached  this  country,  there  was  then,  also,  an  abundance  of  con- 
flicting and  contradictory  reports;  and  I  believe  I  may  say  that 
for  several  days  I  alone,  in  London,  alone  perhaps  among  my  col- 
leagues, was  persuaded  of  the  existence  of  that  intention.  At 
that  time  I  knew  nothing  of  Lord  Strangford,  exc^  from  his 
official  correspondence:  but  that  correspondence  had  inspired  me 
with  a  full  reliance  upon  the  authenticity  of  his  sources  of  infor- 
mation, and  upon  his  knowledge  of  the  Prince  Regent's  mind; 
and  Lord  Strangford  all  along  affirmed  that  the  Prince  Regent  in- 
tended to  emigrate.  The  general  persuasion  at  Lisbon  was  that 
the  Court  would  not  emigrate;  even  up  to  the  very  day,  when,  as 
Lord  Strangford  had  predicted,  the  Prince  actuaUy  embarked  in 
the  Tagus,  and  set  sail  for  Brazil. 

My  belief,  therefore,  in  ti^e  present  instance  was  founded,  first, 
on  positive  information, — -secondly,  on  the  obvious  desirableness 
of  the  return  of  the  Prince  Regent  to  Europe,  and  on  the  certain- 
ty that  this  country  must  have  used  all  means  of  counsel  and  per- 
suasion to  ensure  that  event  I  was  persuaded  both  of  the  reality 
of  the  intention,  and  of  the  probability  of  its  instant  execution. 
Nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  had  come  to  my  knowledge  that 
could  excite  a  reasonable  distrust  But  even  had  such  distrust 
been  excited  in  my  mind  by  any  rumour,  or  any  testimony  less 
than  official,  it  would  have  been  dispdled  by  the  assurances  of 
Lord  Strangford.  Such  was  my  belief,  my  credulity,  if  you  will 
— but  a  credulity  of  which  I  have  assigned  the  grounds — a  cre- 
dulity which  was  assuredly  not  so  fatuitous  as  to  be  fairly  con- 
strued into  crime.' 

I  must,  however,  beg  not  to  have  it  understood  that  my  belief 
in  the  return  of  the  Prince  Regent  at  once  determined  my  accept- 
ance of  the  mission;  though  it  might  have  done  so,  for  aught  that 
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I  ean  aee,  without  Uame.  Undoubtedly  no  earthly  consideration 
would  have  induced  n(®  to  accept  it  without  an  assurance  as  to 
that  return:  but  it  required  a  combination  of  other  circumstances, 
with  which  I  need  not  trouble  the  House,  to  induce  me  to  go  in 
an  official  character  to  Lisbon;  and  in  fact  my  acceptance  was  not 
determined  till  after  my  return  to  town,  late  in  September. 

The  Goyernment  had  stronger  grounds  for  their  belief  than  I 
had.  They  had  before  them  the  communications  contained,  or 
referred  to,  in  the  papers  last  submitted  to  ihe  House: — letters, 
namely,  from  Lord  Stransford,  of  so  early  a  date  as  February, 
and  the  autograph  letter  of  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal  to  the 
Prince  Regent  of  Great  Britain,  dated  the  2nd  of  April.  Of 
these  I  knew  nothing  till  the  other  day,  when  the  honourable 

Sintlemaq's  inquiries  and  denunciations  led  to  an  examination  of 
e  correspondence  in  the  Foreign  Office.  This  autograph  letter 
disproyes  the  notion  of  the  honourable  gentleman,  that  there  was 
an  interyal  between  the  month  of  February  and  the  month  of 
Aufust  in  the  communications  respecting  the  Prince  Regent^s  in* 
tended  return.  This  letter  fills  up  the  supposed  chasm  in  the 
correspondence.  The  reason  why  a  copy  of  this  document  has 
not  been  laid  before  the  House,  is,  that  as  many  gentlemen  who 
bear  me  must  know,  it  is  contrary  to  the  etiquette  obseryed  to- 
wards Sovereign  Princes  so  to  make  their  letters  public  The 
practice  is.  for  the  Secretary  of  State  to  refer,  to  the  substance  of 
such  letters  in  an  official  despatch  accompanying  them,  or  ac- 
knowledging their  receipt:  and  such  a  record  of  the  letter  in  ques- 
tion is  to  be  found  in  the  despatch  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
Lord  Strangford,  of  the  25th  of  July.  In  that  despatch,  this  au- 
tograph letter  is  noticed  as  stating  that  the  Prince  Regent  of  Por- 
tugal only  waited  for  intelligence  of  the  final  success  of  the  allies, 
in  order  to  determine  his  return  to  Europe. 

But  all  this  eyidence,  all  this  testimony,  is,  it  seems,  to  be  con- 
sidered as  fallacious,  if  not  absolutely  false,  because  there  is  a 
solemn,  indubitable,  irrefragable  witness  at  variance  with  it — a 
paragraph  in  a  newspaper  of  the  29th  of  July,  which  announced 
my  actual  appointment  as  Ambassador  to  Portugal!  An  appoint- 
ment of  the  29th  of  July  could  not  be  in  consequence  of  informa- 
tion receiyed  on  the  26th  of  August — Clearly.  But  events  mi^ht 
be  contemplated  as  probable  before  the  29th  of  July,  which  in- 
telligence of  the  26th  of  August  might  confirm:  and  a  specula- 
tion might  be  founded  upon  those  probabilities,  contingent  upon 
their  fulfilment  or  non-fulfilment  I  do  not  affirm  that  some  such 
speculation,  founded  on  some  such  possible  contingency,  but  an- 
solutely  dependent  for  its  realization  on  the  happening  or  not 
happening  of  that  contingency,  might  not  be  afloat  before  the 
29th  of  July.    The  despatch,  of  the  25th  of  July  (of  which, 
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however,  any  more  than  of  the  autograph  letter  alluded  to  in  it, 
I  had  not  any  distinct  knowledge  till  it  was  brought  into  notice 
the  other  day  in  consequence  of  the  honourable  eentletnan's  in<- 
quiries) — ^the  date,  I  say,  of  this  despatch  renders  it  not  improba^ 
ble  that  it  may  have  been  about  that  time  that  a  mission  to  Por- 
tugal began  to  be  contemplated  as  probable.  But  that  I  was 'at 
that  time,  or  near  that  time  appointed,  that  I  tiien  accepted  such 
appointment,  if  ofiered  to  me,  or  that  it  could  then  have  been  of- 
fered to  me,  if  I  had  been  willing  to  accept  it,  I  utterly  deny.  I 
deny  here,  Sir,  in  your  presence,  and  in  the  presence  of  my  coun* 
try,  that  which  has  been  assumed  as  established  because  I  did  not 
deny  it  when  asserted  in  a  newspaper.  Sir,  I  value  as  much  as 
any  man  the  liberty  of  the  press;  I  acknowledge  its  utility,  I 
bow  to  its  power;  in  common  with  all  public  men,  I  listen  to  its 
suggestions,  and  receive  its  chastisements,  with  all  due  humility 
and  thankfulness:  but  I  will  not  plead  at  its  bar!  I  will  continue 
to  treat  with  scorn  the  attacks  of  anonymous  malice.  I  disdain 
to  make  any  answer  to  such  charges,  whilst  there  is  a  House  of 
Commons  before  which  I  can  vindicate  my  character.  This  is 
the  place  where  it  is  my  right  as  well  as  my  duty  to  plead,  before 
a  competent  tribunal,  and  in  the  face  of  known  and  acoountable 
accusers.  And  in  behalf  of  all  that  is  saa*ed  and  decent  in  pri- 
vate life,  as  well  as  in  behalf  of  the  honour  of  public  men,  I  pro- 
test against  the  infesence,  that  he  is  to  be  held  guilty  of  a  charge^ 
who  resolutely  declines  to-  answer  it  at  the  bar  of  the  daily  press* 
But  the  newspaper  had,  it  seems,  announced  not  only  tiiat  I 
was  appointed  Ambassador  to  Lisbon;  but  that  my  right  honour- 
able friend  near  me  (Mr.  Huskisson,)  was  appointed  Surveyor  of 
the  Woods  and  Forests,  and  my  right  honourable  friend  (Mr. 
W.  W.  Pole,)  at  the  end  of  the  bench,  Master  of  the  Mint;  both 
which  nominations  were  immediately  verified.  It  is  very  true 
that  the  latter  office  was  shortly  afterwards  filled  by  my  rieht 
honourable  friend  (Mr.  W.  W.  Pole,)  who  has  discharged  t|ie 
duties  of  it  with  so  much  honour  to  himself,  and  advantage  to 
the  public:  but  I  disclaim  in  the  most  peremptory  terms  any 
merit  or  influence  of  mine  in  that  appointment  My  right  hon- 
ourable friend  (Mr.  Huskisson)  near  me,  was,  it  is  also  true,  ap- 
pointed to  the  office  of  Surveyor  of  Woods,  and  undoubtedly 
not  without  my  intervention.  On  the  80th  of  July  I  think  it  wai 
that  I  moved,  the  new  writ  for  my  right  honourable  friend.  I 
moved  that  writ  for  the  express  purpoise  of  showing  that  I  ap- 

i>royed,  and  was  party  to,  the  accession  of  my  right  honourable 
nend,  and  of  other  Triends  of  mine,  to  the  Administration.  And 
had  I  myself  accepted  office  at  that  time,  I  should  have  been 
equally  ready,  nay,  anxious  to  avow  it  At  different  periods  of 
my  political  life,  I  have  held,  I  have  resigned,  I  have  refused,  and 
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rhife  Meoptad  <>ffiae.  And  there  is  no  occtsion  on  which  I  baTe 
taken  either  of  these  courses,  on  which  I  am  not  perfectly  pre^ 
pared  to  vindicate  (I  will  not  say  always  the  prudence,  but  I  will 
aay  confidently)  the  purity  and  honourableness  of  my  conduct 

I  know.  Sir,  how  difficult  it  is  to  speak  plainly  on  subjects  of 
this'  nature,  without  transgressing  the  decorum,  if  not  the  strict 
order  of  our  debates.  But  is  it  brought  as  an  accusation  against 
stte,  that,  haying  no  difierence  of  opinion  with  the  Administration, 
I  did  not  nedect  an  opportunity  which  presented  itself  of  furnish- 
ing  an  accession  of  strength  to  that  Administration,  which  I  widi* 
ed  to  strengthen  and  uphold  ?  Why  ought  I  to  have  declined 
this?  And  by  whom  am  I  accused  for  not  declining  it?  By  those 
who  consider  the  principle  of  party  as  a  virtue — as  a  badge  of 
distinction,  and  a  pledge  of  purity,  when  predicated  of  themsdves; 
but  who  are  intolerant  of  any  party,  presuming  to  connect  itself 
together,  except  under  their  banners*  And,  what  is  the  bond  of 
party  ?  what  are  the  boasted  ties  that  connect  the  honourable  gen- 
tlemen on  the  oth^  side  of  the  House  with  each  other?  Fidelity 
in  {private  friendship,  as  well  as  consistency  in  public  principle. 
Their  theory  of  party  is  a  theory  which  they  would  confine  ex- 
chisiyely«to  their  own  practice.  One  may  become  a  satellite  in 
Aeir  system,  and  welcome;  but  any  eccentric  planet,  moving  in 
another  system,  they  view  with  Jealous,  yet  with  scornfiil  eyes, 
and  denounce  its  course  as  baleful  and  destructive.  To  this  ex- 
clusive doctrine  I  have  never  subscribed.  To  these  pretensions  I 
have  never  listened  with  submission.  I  have  never  deemed  it 
reasonable  that  any  confederacy  of  great  names  should  monopo- 
lise to  themselves  the  whole  patronage  and  authority  of  the  state: 
should  constitute  themselves,  as  it  were,  into  a  oorporation,  a  bank 
for  cireulatine  the  favours  of  the  Crown  and  the  sufifrages  of  the 
people,  and  distributing  them  only  to  their  own  adherents.  I  can- 
not consent  that  the  administration  of  the  Government  of  this  free 
and  enlightened  country  shall  be  considered  as  rightfully  belong- 
ing to  any  peculiar  circle  of  public  men,  however  powerful,  or  of 
families  however  preponderant;  and  though  I  cannot  stand  lower 
in  the  estimation  of  the  honourable  baronet  than  I  do  in  my  own, 
as  to  my  own  pretensions,  I  will  (to  use  the  language  6f  a  states- 
man,* so  eminent  that  I  cannot  presume  to  quote  his  words  with- 
out an  apoloffy,)  I  will,*  as  long  as  I  have  the- faculty  to  think  and 
act  for  myself,  ^  look  those  proud  combinations  in  the  face.''  I 
plead  guilty,  then,  to  the  charge,  if  it  be  one,  of  having  treated 
with  an  Administration,  with  the  principles  of  which  I  per 
fectly  agreed.  I  plead  guiky  to  the  charge,  if  it  be  one,  of  having 
on  this,  aye,  and  on  other  occasions,  postponed  my  own  interest 

*  Mr.  Burke. 
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to  thtt  of  my  friendfl.  If,  indeed,  the  charge  eould  be  tiinifld  the 
other  way;  if,  occupied  exolusively  with  any  personal  objects  of 
my  own,  it  could  be  said  that  I  had  neglected  the  claims,  the  in- 
terests, or  the  feelings  of  any  individual  connected  with  me  in 
political  life,  I  should,  indeed,  hear  that  charge  with  sensations 
very  different  from  those' which  I  now  experience:  then,  indeed^ 
should  I  hide  my  head  with  shame. 

When  I  moved  the  writ  of  my  right  honourable  friend,  on  the 
30th  of  July,  I  declare,  upon  my  honour,  that  I  thought  it  very 
doubtful  whether  I  should  myself  have  any  official  connexion 
whatever  with  the  Government  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  the 
question  had  not  been  mooted,  as  to  my  undertaking  the  misnon 
to  Portugal,  if  it  should  turn  out  that  such  a  mission  was  to  he 
sent  But  many  circumstances  might  have  prevented  the  result 
that  did  afterwards  happen.  I  was  not  pledged,  I  was  very  far* 
from  having  made  up  my  own  mind,  to  accept  the  mission  if  it 
should  be  offered  to  me;  nor  had  the  Government,  as  yet,  any  as- 
surance that  they  should  have  it  to  offer.  I  had  previously  made 
arrangements  of  my  own.  My  plans  were  to  go  where  I  did  go, 
but  from  different  motives  and  with  a  different  object  What  that 
object  and  those  motives  were,  I  am  not  called  upon,  nor  do  I 
think  it  necessary  to  state  in  this  place.  It  is  sufficient  for  me  to 
say  that  I  was  master  of  my  own  actions,  and  that  I  chose  to  go. 
My  intention  was, known  to  my  private  friends,  and  had  hetu 
communicated  to  my  constituents  two  months  before  the  close  of 
the  session. 

The  first  official  tender  of  the  mission  was  made  to  me  by  my 
noble  friend,  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  I  think  about  the 
end  of  the  first  week  of  August: — ^I  cannot  be  positive  as  to  the 
day;  but  I  recollect  perfectly  that  I  had  but  two  interviews  with 
my  noble  ^friend  upon  the  subject,  within  a  few  days  of  each 
oUier, — and  that  at  the  date  of  one  of  those  interviews,  Mr.  Sy- 
denham had  arrived  in  England.  He  arrived  on  or  about  the  8th 
of  August  My  noble  friend  was  then  on  the  eve  of  his  depart- 
ure for  Vienna.  His  tender  to  me  was  altogether  contingent  and 
conditionaL  The  way  in  which  the  matter  was  left,  was  this;  that 
if  the  certainty  of  the>  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal's  immediate 
return  should  be  established,  I  should  hear  from  him  (or,  in  his  ab- 
sence, from  Lord  Liverpool)  again.  I  did  hear  again,  in  the  man- 
ner that  I  have  stated;  but,  in  proof  that  I  had  not,  in  the  mean 
time,  acted  on  the  presumption  that  I  should  go  out  in  an  official 
character,  I  can  appeal  to  some  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
Admiralty  who  sit  near  me,  that  I  was,  so  late  as  in  the  month 
of  September,  a  supplicant  at  the  Admirality,  as  a  private  person^ 
for  a  ship  to  convey  me  and  my  family  to  Lisbon;  and  when  I 
arrived  in  Portugal,  I  found  a  house  provided  for  me^  as  a  private 
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pttrsoiiy  Afouffh  the  kindness  of  a  friend, — a  house  in  the  neigh-* 
boartiood  of  Lisbon,  ^ich,  in  my  official  character,  I  could  not 
occupy. 

But  all  this,  it  may  be  said,  was  but  contrivance, — an  artificial 
chain  of  circumstances  forced  and  linked  together,  with  a  view 
to  the  present  discussion.  Has  such  an  imputation  the  colour  of 
probability  ?  What  I  have  now  stated  both  as  to  facts  and  motives 
IS  the  truth.  If  any  man  shall  contradict  this  statement,  I  can 
only  say  that  he  will  affirm  that  which  is  not  true.  Where  a 
matter  rests — and  from  a  nature  must  rest  solely — on  the  con-* 
sciousness  of  an  individual,  there  is  no  other  answer  (that  I  know 
of )  to  be  given  to  an  arbitrary  contradiction.  I  speak  this,  I  hope, 
without  ofence.  But,  on  this  part  of  my  case,  I  know  of  no  other 
possible  answer. 

I  did  believe  then  in  the  intention  of  the  Prince  Regent  to  re- 
turn. The  Government  believed  in  it  Their  belief  would  have 
been  ground  enough  for  mine.  But  I  have  shown  that  they  had 
good  grounds  for  3idr  belief.  Further,  it  appears,  from  what  has 
been  stated  by  the  gallant  admiral  behind  me,  (Sir  John  Beres- 
ford,)  in  anticipation  of  a  question  which  I  misht  perhaps  have 
talLen  the  liberty  to  put  to  him,  that  not  only  had  the  royal  family 
really  entertained  that  intention,  but  that  the  disposition  to  carry 
it  into  execution  survived  the  report  of  its  abandonment;  that 
he  was  repeatedly  requested  by  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal  to 
defer  his  departure  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  from  time  to  time,  in 
hopes  that  the  next  arrivals  from  Europe  might  bring  intelligence 
decisive  of  the  voyage;  and  that  it  was  not  until  the  beginning 
of  April  that  those  hopes  were  finally  relinquished,  and  we  gal- 
lant admiral  permitted  to  take  his  leave. 

Contrary  and  contradictory  rumours  did,  no  doubt,  continue  to 
prevail  on  this  subject,  in  London,  as  they  certainly  did  in  Lis- 
bon. Even  when  I  received  at  Lisbon,  in  the  beginning  of 
April  1815,  the  first  intimation  from  England  on  which  I  found- 
ed my  resignation,  I  was  in  possession  of  most  positive  assurances 
the  other  way;  and  on  the  very  day  on  which  I  sent  off  my  re- 
signation, I  had  heard  through  what  I  might  have  considered  as 
authentic  channels,  that  the  Prince  would  certainly  embark. 
The  day  was  specified  on  which  the  embarkation  was  to  take 
place;  and  we  were  to  look  for  the  first  news  of  that  event  in 
the  arrival  of  the  squadron  off  the  bar.  But  did  I  act  on  this  in- 
formation? Did  I  endeavour  to  shake  any  credit  which  the  Gov- 
ernment at  home  might  be  disposed  to  give  to  their  accounts  from 
Rio  de  Janeiro?  Did  I  contrast  the  rumours  of  Lisbon  with  the 
rumours  of  London,  for  the  purpose  of  clinging  to  my  office? 
No.  It  appears,  from  the  papers  on  the  table,  that  upon  the  29th 
of  March  the  information  of  the  Prince  Regent's  abandonment 
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«r  his  design  was teoeiyed  here  in  an  o£ei«l  shape.  ProbaUyflus 
official  information  must  have  been  preceded  some  days  by  private 
intelligence.  The  intimation  which  reached  me  on  the  9th  of 
April  certainly  was  not  official;  I  did  not  wait,  however,  for  its 
official  confirmation:  on  the  10th  of  April,  I  wrote  and  sent  off 
by  an  express  packet  the  following  despatch  to  the  Foreign 
Office: 

^  Bf  the  mails  which  came  in  vesterday,  I  learn,  (tbough  not  officially,)  thai 
the  accounts  received  in  England  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  since  Admiral  Sir  Jdio 
Beresford's  arrival  there,  create  a  doubt  of  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal*s 
present  intention  to  return  to  his  European  dominions. 

*'  Nothing  has  been  received  here  from  the  BrasilSi  which  mdicateB  any  such 
ehange  in  His  Royal  Highnesses  intention.  But  should  any  iBq>eiiiBnaits  have 
been  interpoeed  to  delay  the  execution  of  it,  until  the  intelligence  of  the  late 
astonishing  and  afflicting  revolution  *n  the  state  of  Europe  shall  reach  Rio  de 
Janeiro^  it  is  possible  that  the  receipt  of  that  intelligence  may  determine  His 
Royal  Highness  to  remain  there  for  the  present 

**In  that  cftSA,  or  in  the  event  of  yonr  lordship's  receiviog  such  positive  ac- 
counts, as  satisfy  your  lord8hip*8  mind  that  such  a  determination  has  been  taken 
by  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal,  I  have  to  request  your  lordship,  to  lay  at  * 
the  feet  of  His  Royal  Highness,  the  Prince  Regent,  my  humble  resignation  of 
the  commission  with  which  he  was  graciously  pleased  to  honoor  me,  in  con- 
templatioQ  of  the  Prince  Regent  ci  Portugal's  return.^' 

So  much  for  the  first  head  of  the  charge  against  me,  and  against 
the  Government  I  have  shown,  I  hope  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Hoose,  that  we  did  believe  in  the  return  of  the  Court  of  Porta^ 
gal  to  Europe; — that  we  had  good  grounds  for  that  belief; — and 
that,  upon  that  belief  exclusively,  any  mission  to  Lisbon  was 
founded. 

It  remains  to  be  considered,  whether  upon  that  ground,  such  a 
mission  was  necessary  or  justifiable.  And  this  question  again 
divides  itseif  into  two  heads;  first,  whether  necessary  at  all; 
secondly,  (if  admitted  to  be  necessary,)  whether  conducted  on  a 
ecale  of  disproportionate  expense — disproportionate  either  to  the 
unavoidable  expenditure  of  the  mission,  or  to  its  political  im«> 
portance. 

In  the  first  of  these  questions — Was  an  embassy  to  Lisbon  ne- 
eessary,  in  the  event  of  the  Prince  Regent's  return  ?— is  involved 
another  more  ])ersonal  question,  from  which  I  must  not  shrink: — 
namely — ^Was  there  any  unfitaiess  in  the  offer  of  that  mission  to 
fne,  or  in  my  acceptance  of  it? — I  feei  all  the  difficulty  of  argu- 
ing this  point  in  a  manner  at  once  satisfactory  to  the  House  and 
not  unjust  to  myself.  It  is  distasteful  and  revolting  to  ^ne's  feed- 
ings to  be  obliged  to  speak  of  one's-self,  and  of  one's  own  fitness 
for  any  situation,  or  any  undertaking.  But  it  will  be  remembered, 
that  I  am  upon  my  trial — that  I  am  defending  mysdf  against  a 
ariminal  charge;  and  if  in  such  a  defence,  something  like  egotinn 
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ahottld  be  uoayoiclable,  I  hope  the  House  will  hinre  the  goodnes? 
to  exease  it 

Sir^  to  place  this  question  in  its  true  point  of  view,  I  mast  once 
more  go  back  to  the  year  1807.  I  have  said  that  when  in  that 
year  the  royal  fomily  of  Portugal  adopted  the  resolution  of  emi- 
mting  to  the  Brazils,  I  had  the  honour  to  hold  the  Seals  of  the 
Foreign  Office.  I  had  thus  an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquaint- 
ed with  the  wishes  of  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal  in  favour  of 
LfOrd  Strangford,  who  had  been  employed  to  advise  and  to  urge 
that  splendid  and  magnanimous  emigration.  It  was  my  duty  to 
report  these  wishes,  and  to  recommend  the  services  of  Lord 
Strangford  to  the  consideration  of  my  royal  master.  The  result 
was,  that  his  lordship  was  appointed  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary;  was  invested  with  a  red  riband;  and 
might  also  have  received  an  advance  in  the  peerage — which  (for 
reasons  nothing  to  the  purpose  of  this  night's  discussion)  he  de- 
dined.  There  was,  however,  another  point  respecting  which  the 
Court  of  Portugal  was  extremely  solicitous, — a  reciprocation  of 
missions  of  the  highest  rank:  and  this  point,  from  the  period  of 
which  I  am  speaking  to  the  last  moment  at  which  I  held  the  Seals 
of  Office,  the  Portuguese  Minister  never  lost  an  opportunity  of 
pressing  upon  my  attention.  It  has  been  said,  by  shrewd  ob- 
servers of  domestic  politics,  that  when  once  a  coronet  gets  into  a 
nun's  head  tho^  is  no  driving  it  out  again:  and  I  believe  it  may 
be  as  justly  said,  that  when  once  a  Court  takes  up  the  notion  of 
reciprocation  of  embassies,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  get  the  better 
of  it  Such  a  notion  reproduces  itself  on  every  occasion.  A  Sec- 
retary of  State  is  to  be  assailed  with  repeated  solicitation  till  th^ 
favourite  measure  is  accomplished. 

To  this  application  I  at  that  time  did  not  listen.  And  I  believe 
I  reconciled  the  Court  of  Portugal  to  the  reiusal  of  it,  by  showing 
that  it  could  not  then  be  granted  in  the  person  of  Lord  Strangford; 
whose  diplomatic  standing  would  not  admit  of  such  an  advance- 
ment— having  been  already  so  recently  raised  from  the  station  of 
Charge-d'AfiSadres.  I  promised,  however,  that  on  the  occurrence 
of  any  signal  event  which  might  constitute  a  proper  occasion  for 
an  embassy,  (and  the  two  possible  events  in  contemplation  were 
either  the  final  establishment  of  the  Portuguese  Court  at  the  Bra- 
2ils«-should  the  cause  of  Europe  be  lost,  or,  what  was  then  a  dis- 
tant, though  never  with  me  a  hopeless  prospect — its  restoration 
to  Europe  on  a  successful  termination  of  the  war,)  I  would  recom- 
mend to  my  Sovereign — should  I  be  then  in  office — a  compliance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  Court  of  Portugal. 

Long  after  I  quitted  office,  and  more  than  once,  or  twice,  or 
three  times,  I  was  appealed  to  for  the  truth  of  the  assertion^  that 
such  a  promise  had  been  given;  not  tfiat  any  engagement  of  rcine 
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could  be  binding  on  my  successors.  At  last,  I  believe  in  181 1, 
without  waiting  for  these  long  coming  events,  the  Portuguese 
Minister  here  assumed  the  character  of  Ambassador.  The  recip* 
rocation  was  declined.  Much  discussion,  it  seems,  followed  during 
the  three  succeeding  years  upon  the  refusal  to  name  an  Ambassa- 
dor at  the  Court  of  Brazil:  and  I  perfectly  remember,  that  in  one 
of  the  conversations  which  I  had  with  my  noble  friend  the  Sec- 
retary for  Foreign  Affairs,  he  reminded  me  of  the  circumstances 
which  I  have  here  recapitulated,  and  observed,  "  We  shall,  be- 
sides, thus  have  the  long  disputed  point  of  a  reciprocation  of  em- 
bassies settled,  and  your  pledge  to  the  Court  of  Portugal  redeem- 
ed in  your  own  person.'' 

If  it  is  supposed  by  honourable  gentlemen,  that  the  aggre^te 
allowances  oi  the  mission  were  necessarily  increased  by  giving 
the  name  and  rank  of  Ambassador,  instead  of  that  of  Envoy  Ex- 
traordinary, to  my  appointment,  I  assure  them  they  are  mistaken. 
The  question  of  expense  I  reserve  for  separate  consideration:  but 
as  it  here  mixes  itself  with  the  question  of  the  rank  of  the  mis- 
sion, I  am  compelled  shortly  to  advert  to  it,  a  little  before  its 
time.  There  are  (or  were  before  the  regulation  of  1815,)  two 
different  scales  of  ambassadorial  allowances;  the  higher  scale  with 
a  salary  of  j6  11,000  a  year,  and  the  other,  on  what  is  called  the 
old  salary  of  £SfiW.  The  difference  between  these  two  salaries 
is  nearly  the  same  as  the  difference  between  the  lower  of  them 
and  that  of  an  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipoten- 
tiary,— ^which  is  ig5,200.  Now,  Sir,  a  man  who  coveted  an  em- 
bassy for  the  sake  of  emolument  would  hardly  fail,  once  Ambas- 
sador, to  choose  the  higher  scale  of  salary.  I  chose  the  lower. 
But  I  do  not  claim  any  merit  from  this  preference.  For  as  nei- 
ther Jg5,200,  (the  salary  of  Envoy  Extraordinary,)  nor  j88,200, 
(the  salary  of  Ambassador  on  the  old  scale,)  nor  even  the  higher 
salary  of  j61  1,000  reduced  by  deductions  at  home  and  abroad,  was 
expected  to  cover  all  the  expenses  of  the  mission,  without  an  ad- 
dition of  extraordinaries  (as  I  shall  presently  show)  it  became  in- 
different in  that  point  of  view,  what  should  be  the  nominal  rank 
of  the  mission. 

But  it  was  not  indifferent  in  other  respects.  I  flatter  myself, 
that  I  shall  not  be  suspected  of  the  idle  and  stupid  vanity  of  caring 
under  what  name  I  did  the  public  business.  •  I  believe,  however, 
that  it  will  be  generally  acknowledged,  that  havinc  once, — ^with 
however  little  pretensions  to  so  high  a  station — ^filled  that  office 
which  presides  over  the  diplomacy  of  the  country,  I  could  not 
consistently  assume  any  other  than  the  highest  diplomatic  rank — 
tiiat  which  alone  represents  the  Sovereign — ^in  any  mission  on  - 
which  I  should  happen  to  be  employed.  Much  less  could  I 
have  done  so  with  propriety  on  a  mission  to  the  Court  of  Porta- 
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gal,  widi  which  I  had,  as  Secretary  of  State,  engaged  for  tho^e 
exertions,  and  (sanguinely,  perhaps,  but,  as  it  has  turned  out,  sde- 
ly)  anticipated  those  results,  by  which  that  Court  was  now  ena* 
bled,  if  it  so  thought  fit,  to  accomplish  its  return  to  Europe. 

But  neither  was  the  question  of  what  might  be  individually  be* 
coming,  the  whole  of  this  question.  The  character  of  Ambassa* 
dor,  though  it  may  make  little  difference  here^  where  every  ne* 
gotiation  passes  through  responsible  Ministers,  is  by  no  means  a 
matter  of  indifference  in  many  foreign  courts.  The  mere  ques- 
tion of  precedency,  trifling  as  it  may  seem  in  itself,  is  not  a  thing 
of  no  moment,  in  diplomatic  transactions.  The  &cility  of  access 
to  the  person  of  the  Sovereign  without  the  intervention  of  a  Min- 
ister, perhaps  hostile  to  our  mterests — and  the  right  of  pre-audi* 
ence  of  that  Sovereign  himself — are  advantages  of  no  inconsid* 
erable  moment  in  courts  where  the  will  of  the  Sovereign  is  main- 
ly the  policy  of  the  State* 

But  what  good  did  I  expect  to  achieve  through  these  advan- 
tages? What  was  there  for  me  to  do?  What  did  I  expect  to  be 
able  to  do  ?  First,  it  was  not  for  me  to  judge  of  my  own  qualifica- 
tions; it  was  for  the  Government  I  might  entrench  myself  be- 
hind this  answer.  But  in  the  spirit  in  which  I  am  bating  my  ar- 
gument, taking  the  defence  of  the  Government  upon  myself  (as 
my  noble  friend  has  taken  mine  upon  the  Government)  I  will  not 
do  so.  I  must  again  remind  the  House,  that  I  speak  of  myself, 
only  because  I  am  upon  my  trial.  With  the  allowance  belonging 
to  that  consideration,  I  may  be  p)ermitted  to  say,  I  think  that  there 
was  good  to  be  done;  and  I  think  that  /had  as  fair  means,  and  as 
probable  a  chance,  as  any  other  man,  of  doing  it 

I  pass  by  many  obvious  difiiculties  and  embarrassments  in  the 
present  state  of  the  relations  of  the  Court  of  Portugal  with  other 
Governments  in  Europe,  which  might  have  been  avoided  had  that 
Court  returned.  But  there  is  one  subject  which  seems  to  be  com- 
paratively forgotten  at  this  moment,  but  which  in  1814  (the  yeftr 
of  my  appointment)  was  the  theme  of  loud  remonstrance  and  in- 
cessant reproach  aeainst  the  Government — as  though  they  had 
been  indifferent  or  lukewarm  in  their  exertions  upon  it, — I  mean 
the  Slave  Trade.  I  did  hope  to  be  able  to  effect  something  on 
this  great  and  interesting  subject  I  cannot  conceive  a  more  fa- 
vourable opportunity  for  this  purpose  than  would  have  been  af- 
forded by  the  return  of  the  Prince  Regent  to  the  kingdom  of  his 
ancestors:  a  kingdom  saved,  through  the  blessing  of  Providence 
upon  the  arms  and  counsels  of  this  country.  Of  those  counsels  I 
had,  from  my  official  situation,  been  the  humble  instrument  and 
organ:  nor  was  it  perhaps  altogether  an  unreasonable  presumption, 
to  hope  diat  the  share  which  I  had  accidentally  had  in  them  might 
have  conciliated,  even  to  so  humble  an  individual  as  myself,  some- 
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ttuB^  of  kindiwss  from  the  Sovereign  whooe  crown  md  wkOM 
dominions  had  been  thus  preserved  and  restored  to  him.  I  saj, 
therefore.  Sin  I  cannot  conceive  circumstances  which  would  have 
afforded  a  better  chance  of  making  some  impressioQ  on  the  mind 
of  a  prince  naturally  good— naturuly  rel]gious-*-upoQ  a  matter  in 
which  his  personal  character  was  the  best,  perhaps  the  one,  hope 
of  success. 

I  can  assure  the  honourable  gentlemen,  that  of  the  iDStructions 
which  I  carried  out  with  me,  three-fourths  were  directed  to  this 
object  And,  besides  the  instructions  of  my  noble  friend,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  I  had  with  me  ample  and  most  useful  sugges- 
tions from  an  honourable  friend  of  mine  (Mr.  Wilberforce,)  whom 
I  do  not  now  see  in  his  place,  which  should  not  have  lain  idle  ia 
my  desk.  I  hoped  nothing,  indeed,  from  the  ^^  oratory'^  which 
the  honourable  baronet  is  pleased  (I  suppose  ironically)  to  attribute 
to  me;  but  much  from  a  good  cause  in  zealous  hands.  I  did  be* 
Keve — I  do  still  believe,  that  had  I  had  the  opportunity  of  per- 
sonal intercourse  with  the  Prince,  I  might  have  effected  some 
good  in  this  matter;  and  if  it  had  pleased  God  that  I  should  suc- 
ceed in  it,  I  should  neither  have  thought  the  expenses  of  my  mis- 
sion ill  employed,  nor  have  felt  any  disparagement  to  myself  in 
having  undertaken  it 

So  much  for  the  objects  in  contemplation  at  the  commencement 
of  the  mission.  But  these  objects  were  not  attained. — ^True.  And 
it  is  supposed,  that  not  to  have  attained  them  was  to  me  matter  of 
,  great  disappointment  In  one  sense,  undoubtedly  it  was  so.  I 
Siould  have  thought  the  settlement  of  the  question  of  the  Slave 
Trade  with  one  of  the  Peninsular  Powers,  an  object  of  import- 
ance not  easily  to  be  over-rated.  In  another  sense,  I  do  aisure 
the  honourable  baronet  and  the  honourable  gentleman,  that  I  had 
not  experienced  one  half  of  the  satisfaction  in  accepting  my  office 
which  I  felt  when  I  was  permitted  to  resign  it 

'When,  after  writing  the  letter  of  April  the  10th,  tendering  my 
resignation,  I  yielded  to  the  request  of  my  noble  friend,  and  con- 
sented to  remain  at  my  post  so  long  as  my  services  might  be  thought 
necessary,  I  must  beg  the  House  to  observe  that  the  whole  ques 
tion  of  the  mission  had  assumed  an  entirely  new  form.  The  war 
had  broken  out;  and  if  there  had  not  then  been  a  Minister  of  high 
diplomatic  rank  at  Lisbon,  it  would  have  been  absolutely  necessary 
to  appoint  one.     I  failed,  it  is  true,  in  the  main  object  of  my  ne- 

?)tiation8  during  the  war, — ^the  obtaining  the  aid  of  a  corps  of 
ortuguese  troops  to  act  with  the  Allies  in  Flanders.  But  why 
did  I  uul  ?  Precisely  because  that  state  of  things  existed  in  Por- 
tugal— because  that  form  of  local  government  remained  there — 
which  it  was  the  interest  and  the  wish  of  this  country  to  see  al- 
tered.   I  failed  becauae  the  Sovereign  himself  was  not  at  Lisboiii 
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an  addiUooal  jm>ofy  if  any  had  been  wanting,  of  the  advisableness 
of  that  return  which  we  had  endeavoured  to  invite  by  every  prop- 
er inducement;  an  additionalproof  of  the  inconvenience  of  leav- 
ing one  of  the  kin^dom^  of  Kurope  with  which  Great  Britain  is 
most  intimately  allied,  under  a  delegated  Government;  a  Govern- 
ment incapable,  from  the  very  nature  of  their  trust,  and  from  the 
immensity  of  distance  which  separates  them  from  their  Sovereign, 
of  acting  in  all  cases  with  the  promptness  and  energy  necessary 
for  the  glory  of  the  absent  Sovereign,  and  for  the  welfare  of  his 
people. 

Sir,  I  venture  to  hope  that  the  House  will  feel  that  I  have  sat- 
isfactorily disposed  of  the  first  part  of  the  question  as  to  the  em- 
bassy, and  justified  the  nomination  of  a  mission  of  that  character, 
on  the  supposition  (which  I  had  before  justified)  of  the  Prince 
Regent  of  JPortugal's  return.  I  now  proceed  to  iJie  second  part 
of  that  question,  the  expense  of  the  mission. 

If  there  was  no  delusion  in  the  cause  assigned  for  the  embassy 
—if  I  have  shown  that  it  was  necessary  or  highly  expedient  in 
the  case  supposed  to  exist — ^it  still  remains  to  be  inquired  whethq|r 
or  not  it  was  conducted  on  too  costly  a  scale.  I  must  observe, 
however,  again,  that  if  the  belief  in  the  return  of  the  Prince  and 
the  expediency  of  an  embassy  to  welcome  him  are  not  made  out, 
one  farthing  of  expenditure  was  too  much;  and  if,  therefore,  in 
the  opihion  of  one  honest  and  impartial  man  who  has  heard  me, 
what  I  have  stated  appears  to  be  founded  in  fraud  or  artifice,  the 
question  of  pecuniary  expense  is  at  an  end.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  I  have  been  so  far  successful,  I  am  prepared  to  challenge  a  like 
decision  on  the  issue  now  to  be  joined;  and  to  demonstrate  that 
the  cost  of  this  mission  was  not  only  not  prodigal  in  proportion 
to  its  rank  and  character,  but  that  it  was  economical,  in  compari- 
son with  any  standard  with  which  it  can  in  fairness  be  compared. 

The  honourable  baronet  has  quoted  a  dictum  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole's,  that  *'  every  man  has  his  price.''  I  do  not  think  this 
maxim  true  of  men: — I  do  not  think  it  true  that  even  every  thing 
has  its  price.  Thinss  must  be  estimated  not  merely  by  ^eir  in- 
trinsic qualities,  but  oy  their  relative  fitness  and  value.  There  is 
no  rule  for  judging  absolutely  what  ought  to  be  the  cost  of  an 
embassy*  There  is  no  forming  such  an  estimate  a  priori.  Facts 
and  experience  are  the  only  gounds  on  which  you  can  safely  or 
justly  proceed. 

I  beg  gentlemen  then  to  look  at  the  printed  accounts  of  mis- 
sions in  the  years  1812, 1813,  and  1814,  and  I  ask  who  could  tell, 
on  going  to  Lisbon  in  the  autumn  of  the  latter  year,  what  his  ex* 
penses  were  likely  to  be?  Who  is  there,  that  having  before  him 
the  expenditure  of  Sir  Charles  Stuart  for  the  years  1812-13,  and 
1813--14,  would  have  ventured  upon  such  a  mission,  without  com- 
34 
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ing  to  some  understanding  as  to  the  extent  of  his  expenditure,  and 
as  to  the  principles  of  its  limitation  ? 

I  shall  perhaps  surprise  the  honourable  baronet  when  I  confess 
that  an  application  on  the  subject  of  extraordinaries  was  made  by 
me  to  the  Government  But  in  what  sense  was  this  application 
made?  Was  it  for  latitude  and  indulgence?  Was  it  that  I  might 
be  put  upon  the  same  footing  and  allowed  the  same  range  as  my 
predecessor?  No,  Sir;  it  was  for  strictness,  for  definition,  for 
restraint  In  the  beginning  of  October  I  wrote  a  letter  to  my 
noble  friend,  Lord  Liverpool,  (my  noble  friend.  Lord  Castlereagh, 
near  me,  was  then  abroad,)  an  extract  of  which,  with  their  per- 
mission, I  will  now  read  to  the  House.  The  House  will  see  that 
it  was  of  as  private  and  familiar  a  style,  and  as  little  destined  for 
public  citation  as  that  from  Lord  Liverpool  to  me,  which  I  read 
to  the  House  a  short  time  ago. 

^I  have  been  looking  over  Stuart*e  extraordinaries,  and  they  really  fngbten 
me.    It  may  be  very  well  for  him  or  any  man  not  connected  with  politics^  to 

J  raw  thus  at  discretion,  but  it  would  not  do  for  me.    For  God's  sake  limit  me 
>  what  you  think  right — ^I  can  form  no  judgment  of  the  matter:  only  limit 
me,  80  that  I  may  have  no  responsibility." 

This  letter  shows  at  least  the  quo  animo — the  disposition  with 
which  I  entered  upon  the  subject  Is  this  the  language  of  rapa* 
city?  Is  this  a  petition  for  large  emolument  and  unbounded  dis- 
cretion ?  Or  does  it  not  rather  indicate  a  cautious  dislike  of  dis- 
cretionary power,  arising  from  a  dread  of  responsibility,  and  an 
anticipation  of  injustice — ^the  former  of  which  I  am  not  ashamed 
of  confessing  I  did  feel;  the  latter,  I  have  at  this  moment,  God 
•knows,  no  reason  to  disavow. 

Sir,  in  entering  upon  this  most  disagreeable  discussion — disa* 
greeable,  because  I  must  mention  the  name^  of  honourable  men 
in  a  way  which  may  be  liable  to  misconstruction-— disagreeable, 
because  I  must  speak  (though  but  to  repel  them  with  scorn)  of 
imputations  with  which  I  never  thought  my  own  name  liable  to 
be  stained,  I  beg  leave  to  preface  what  I  have  to  say  by  observ- 
ing, that  the  name  of  Sir  Charles  Stuart,  or  of  any  other  person 
whom  I  may  have  occasion  to  mention  in  my  defence,  is  brought 
forward  by  me  most  reluctantly.  I  have  no  choice,  the  necessity 
is  forced  upon  me.  The  name  of  Sir  Charles  Stuart  I  mention 
with  the  respect  due  to  his  talents  and  character.  I  consider  him 
as  one  who  has  rendered  eminent  services  to  his  country,  and  from 
whom  his  country  may  confidently  look  for  such  services  hereafter. 
I  believe  him  to  be  as  free  from  pecuniary  taint,  as  I  know  my* 
self  to  be.  Large  as  his  expenditure  at  Lisbon  may  appear,  I  am 
persuaded  that  it  was  at  once  justified  and  limited  by  the  neces- 
sity of  the  case.    It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  also,  that  of  &e  ag- 
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grenite  sumt  which  appear  to  have  been  expended  by  him,  do 
nnall  proportion  was  simply  and  absolutely  loss  upon  the  ex- 
ehange,  and  upon  the  conversion  of  English  into  Portuguese 
money.  After  these  declarations,  I  proceed  to  state  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  Lisbon  mission,  as  it  stood  in  Sir  Charles  Stuart's 
time,  and  the  amount  of  his  regular  and  extraordinary  allowance. 

For  the  year,  from  the^  5th  of  April,  181^,  to  the  5th  of 
April,  1813,  Sir  Charles  Stuart's  exbraordinaries  appear  to  have 
been -    ^26,807 

Salary 5,200 

Total  -        -        - ;e32,007 


For  the  next  year,  from  the  5th  of  April,  1813,  to  the  5th  of 

April,  1814,  the  extraordinaries  are  stated  at      -        -    Jg26,006 

Salary 5,200 

Total ^631,206 


'  This  was  the  conclusion  of  Sir  Charles  Stuart's  mission.  These 
statements  are  all  before  the  House.     They  are  to  be  found  in 

Eiges  30  and  31  of  the  Report  of  the  Conmiittee  on  the  Civil 
ist,  in  June,  1815; — ^which  Report  I  wish  that  the  honourable 
Sentlemen  opposite  would  have  the  goodness  to  take  into  their 
ands,  as  I  shall  have  many  occasions  to  refer  to  it. 
Then  comes  a  period  which  is  particularly  selected  as  a  con- 
trast to  my  expenditure; — ^namely,  the  half  year,  beginning  the 
5th  of  April,  1814,  (the  termination  of  Sir  Charles  Stuart's  mis- 
Mon,)  and  ending  the  10th  of  October,  1814,  (the  commencement 
of  mine.)  Here  my  accusers  take  tlieir  grand  position.  This  is 
tfie  narrow  isthmus  between  two  rushing  seas  of  expense,  on  whidi 
tfiey  plant  their  standard  of  economy! — I  do  not  complain  of 
them  for  doing  so.  I  do  not  blame  the  honourable  gentleman 
who  brought  forward  this  question,  for  moving  for  papers  to  illus- 
trate this  position.  But  what  I  do  think  I  have  some  right  to 
complain  of  is,  that  having  obtained  these  documents,  they  have 
somehow  or  other  totally  forgotten  to  notice  their  results.  When 
it  suited  the  honourable  mover's  purpose,  he  asked  for  the  infor- 
mation; and  when  he  got  it,  and  found  that  it  was  not  precisely 
what  he  wanted,  it  suited  his  purpose  to  abstain  from  any  obser- 
yation  upon  it  In  this  respect,  he  will  excuse  me  if,  instead  of 
following  bis  example,  I  endeavour  to  supply  his  omissions. 

At  Sir  Charles  Stuart's  departure  from  Lisbon,  Mr.  Casamajor, 
the  Secretary  of  Legation,  was  appointed  Charge  d'Afiaires,  re- 
ceiving of  course  the  regular  salary  belonging  to  these  two  ap 
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pointments.  As  Mr.  Casamajor's  salary  during  this  half  year 
was  nearly  the  same  as  his  salary  of  Secretary  of  Embassy  with 
me,  and  made  but  a  trifling  part  of  the  exp«.nse8  of  either  misaiony 
I  shall  not  take  it  into  calculation.  Not  so,  however,  as  to  his  tX" 
traordinary  allowances;  which  during  this  economical  half-year 
appear,,  by  the  Civil  List  Report,  p.  32,  as  well  as  by  Mr.  Syden- 
ham's testimony,  to  have  amounted  to  upwards  of  ^62,500. 

I  am  not  exactly  informed  at  what  period  betweea  April  and 
July  Mr.  Sydenham  was  named  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary  to  the  Local  Government  of  Portugal.  The 
first  official  despatch  to  him  that  I  have  seen  is  dated  in  July:  but 
his  nomination  must  have  preceded  that  despatch  by  some  weeks. 
He  had  from  the  5th  of  April  the  same  salary  as  had  been  enjoy- 
ed by  Sir  Charles  Stuart  I  speak  here  of  tiie  regular  salary  of 
iS5,200  a  year, — not  of  extraordinary  allowances.  Mr.  Syd<fn- 
ham  arrived  at  Lisbon  the  end  of  the  first  week  of  July.  He  re- 
mained there  until  the  27th  or  28th  of  that  month,  when  he  em- 
barked for  England,  being  obliged  to  quit  his  station  suddenly  on 
account  of  his  health.  These  Uiree  weeks  (or  thereabouts)  were 
the  whole  of  Mr.  Sydenham's  residence  at  Lisbon;  and  for 
these  h*e  received  (I  am  not  blaming  him,  but  I  state  the  fact) 
two  quarters'  ^ary,  at  the  rate  of  J85,200  a  year — that  is  to 

say ^62,600 

He  received  also,  for  outfit,         -        -        -        .        .       1,500 
He  received  for  his  journey  to  Lisbon         -        -       '-       1,100 
And  lastly  he  received  (at  a  subsequent  period)  for 
losses  occasioned  by  his  sudden  relinquishment  of 
the  mission        .-*-....       2,000 

In  all    iS7^00 
Add  ta  this  sum,  Mr.  Casamajor's  extraordinaries  for 
*  the  same  period     •-.-..•       2,500 

The  result  of  cost  to  the  public,  for  the  half  year  in- 
tervening between  Sir  Charles  Stuarf  s  mission  and 
mine,  is  therefore         .--..*       d69,700 

This  was  the  reformed  period  which  is  to  put  all  past  and  fu- 
ture Ministers  to  shame!  This  was  the  rifid  scale  of  economy 
which  I  oudit  to  have  taken  for  my  guide,  and  for  departing 
from  which  I  am  arraigned  before  this  House  and  the  country! 
Yet  hear  how  Mr.  Sydenham  describes  Mr.  Casamajor's  way  of 
life.  '^  I  find,"  (wn^s  Mr.  Sydenham,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton of  the  8th  of  July,  written  immediately  upon  his  arrival  «t 
Lisbon.) 
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•^l  §dA  tfait  Hf.  CuiBMLJor  bas  been  linn^  in  a  feryqaiet  reitifed  way,  with 
10  miite  to  feed  and  lodge;  and  by  the  exammation  of  his  books  I  perceive  that 
he  does  not  live  on  leas  than  £100  a  weeL** 

Here  was  bo  establishment,  no  representation,  no  call  for  dis- 

ejr  of  any  kind;  yet  the  ordinuy  expenses  of  Mr.  Casamajor's 
isehold  were  iSlOO  a  week,  or  at  the  rate  of  d65,200  a  year! 

It  is  true,  at  least  I  have  heard  and  believe,  that  during  the 
three  weeks  that  Mr.  Sydenham  passed  at  Lisbon  he  lived  in  Mr. 
Casamajor's  house.  But,  as  to  the  charge  upon  the  public,  Mr. 
SydenlMUii  was  then  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  yearly  salary  of  £8^00, 
which  comes  to  exactly  another  iSlOO  a  week.  So  that  indepen- 
dently of  the  extraardinafy  allowances  of  Mr.  Sydenham,  for 
outfit,  journey,  and  losses,  the  aggreoate  of  the  regular  salary  re- 
ceived by  him,  joined  to  the  extraorainaries  allowed  to  Mr.  Casa- 
major  for  weekly  expenditure,  for  victus  and  canvictua^  during 
the  economical  half  year,  was  at  the  rate  of  upwards  of  ^610,000 
a  year. 

There  is  not  upon  earth  a  more  honourable  mind  than  Mr. 
Casamajor's;  and  I  had  myself  the  opportunity  of  verifying  the 
statement  respecting  his  expenditure,  by  the  inspection  of  his 
books,  at  his  own  particular  desire.  But  I  must  take  the  liberty 
of  reminding  the  House,  that  from  the  moment  at  which  I  ar- 
rived at  Lisbon,  Mr.  Casamajor,  then  becoming  Secretary  of  Em- 
bassy, became  part  of  my  family,  and  as  such,  lived  at  mv  table. 
From  that  time,  therefore,  his  expenses  (salary  excepted)  were 
i&vctlved  in  mine.  Why,  Sir,  if  I  were  to  calculate  by  simple  ad- 
dition, or  by  the  rule  of  three,  I  might  say,  that,  according  to 
what  I  have  shown  you,  on  Mr.  Sydenham's  testimony  as  well  as 
my  own — ttoo  Casamajors  ought  to  have  eaten  up  m^  whole  al- 
lowances, ordinary  and  extraordinary.  And,  by  the  way,  I  htid 
two  Casamajors — ^for  in  addition  to  the  gentleman  of  whom  I 
have  been  speaking,  and  of  whom  I  speak  with  every  feeling  of 
kindness  and  of  respect,  another  gentleman,  Mr.  Croft,  who  was 
recommended  to  me  by  my  noble  friend  as  Secretary  for  the  Por- 
tuguese Language,  (and  who  had  been  with  Sir  C.  Stuart  in  the 
seme  capacity)  liveid  with  me  as  one  of  my  family,  during  the 
whole  period  of  my  mission.  I,  of  course,  do  not  mean  seriously 
to  state  that  the  increase  of  my  expenses  was  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  number  of  persons  whom  I  had  to  maintain.  But  I  do 
mean  seriously  to  show  the  different  footing  upon  which  Mr.  Sy- 
denham and  Mr.  Casamajor  separatelt/y  or  even  Mr.  Sydenham  ^d 
Mr.Casamajor  jointly — stood  in  respect  to  the  claims  upon  their 
expenditure,  from  that  in  which  I  stood, — with  all  the  accessary 
burdens,  and  all  the  unavoidable  representation  of  an  embassy. 
With  neither  of  the  two  gentlemen,  whom  I  had  the  good  fortune 
to  have  attached  to  me— %r.  Casamajor  or  Mr.  Crof^had  I  any 
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Dersonal  acqnaintanee  brfore  my  miflsion  becan.  I  leirnt^  during 
our  official  and  domestic  intercourse^  to  value  and  esteem  them 
both.  I  am  sorry  to  be  forced  to  mention  their  names  in  con- 
nexion with  these  miserable  details;  but  I  am  driven  to  it  by  the 
unsparing  coarseness  of  the  attacks  which  have  been  made  upon 
me>  and  by  the  foolish,  fallacious,  and  dishonest  contrast  of  my 
expenditure  with  that  of  Mr.  Sydenham: — Mr.  Syd^iham's,  whg, 
during  his  three  weeks'  residence  at  Lisbon,  was  an  inmate  in  the 
house  of  Mr.  Casamajor, — and  mine,  who,  during  the  whole  pe- 
riod of  my  mission  had  the  suite  of  an  embassy  to  maintain! 

And  nowj  Sir,  come  we  to  the  famous  letter  of  letters,  upon 
which  it  seems  that  the  whole  of  the  case  against  me  is  made  to  turn 
— the  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  Mr.  Sydenham,  directing 
him  to  confine  his  expenditure  within  his  regular  allowances.  Be- 
fore this  letter  is  made  conclusive  a^nst  me,  I  might  perhaps 
contend  that  it  should  be  shown  that  I  was  in  some  degree,  if  not 
party  to  it,  cognizant  of  it  Upon  my  honour,  I  &ever  saw  it  till 
after  the  honourable  gentleman's  first  notice  of  his  motion.  I  can- 
not say  that  I  had  never  heard  of  it  I  had  heard,  or  perhaps  seen 
in  a  newspaper,  that  some  such  letter  had  been  written  to  Mr.  Sy- 
denham by  my  noble  friend:  and  I  well  remember  that  the  same 
authority  stat^  the  rate  of  j65,000  a  year  as  that  which  covered 
a//  Mr.  Sydenham's  allowances.  I  have  already  shown  the  ac- 
curacy of  that  statement 

But  I  waive  this  plea:  I  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  let- 
ter; and,  if  the  circumstances  of  Mr.  Sydenham's  situation  and 
mine  were  the  same;  and  if  the  meaning  of  this  letter  was  'what 
has  been  attributed  to  it;  and  (/*diat  meaning  was  enforced  against 
Mr.  Syden]^am,  or  was  not  .remonstrated  iminst  by  him;  I  will 
admit  that,  notwithstanding  my  ignorance  of  the  law,  I  was  bound 
by  it,  and  am  guilty  of  not  conforming  to  it 

And,  fir9t,  what  was  Mr.  Sydenham's  situation  ?  That  of  Envoy 
io  the  Locd  Government;  mine,  that  of  Ambassador  to  the  Sover- 
eign. (With  the  propriety  of  the  appointment  we  have  in  this 
part  of  the  argument  nothing  to  do.)  Secondly,  what  was  the 
meaning  of  the  letter?  My  noble  friend,  the  writer  of  it,  has  told 
you,  that  it  did  not  mean  the  absolute  exclusion  of  extraordina- 
ries,  which  he  held  to  be  almost  impossible;  but  it  did  m&n  io 
prescribe  the  discontinuance  of  that  rate  of  expenditure  which  had 
brought,  during  the  war,  such  heavy  charge  upon  the  public.  The 
letter  itself  says, 

**I  eannot  anticipate  anj  public  grrounds  for  continuing  the  expenditure  of 
His  Mtjesly's  servanta  at  LiaboD,  an  the  icale  on  which  it  has  been  eondveted 
during  the  continuance  </  the  War  in  the  PenintuUL^ 

To  be  sure  he  could  not  Who  dreamt  of  an  expenditure  of 
4ipward8  Jg30/X)0  a  year  in  time  of  peace?  Lastly^  the  instrue 
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tioM  which  were  giTen^  were  they  executed?  Did  Mr.  Syden- 
ham think  it  practicable  to  conform  to  them  ?  Did  he  receive  them 
without  a  remonstrance,  and  act  up  to  them  with  strictneas  and 
fidelity?'  With  fidelity,  in  the  moral  sense  of  the  word,  I  have  no 
doubt  he  would  have  acted  up  to  them  if  he  had  remained  at  Lis- 
bon; but  have  we  no  positive  proof  that  he  regarded  the  literal 
execution  of  them  as  impossible? 

And  here.  Sir,  again  I  feel  myself  called  upon  to  guard  against 
being  supposed  to  mean  any  thing  unkind  in  the  reference  which 
I  am  compelled  to  make  to  Mr.  Sydenham.  That, gentleman  is 
no  more !  He  has  closed  a  distinguished  and  honourable  life,  during 
which  he  endeared  himself  to  his  friends,  and  has  left  behind 
him  an  unspotted  character.  I  implore  of  those  who  hear  me, 
that  if  a  word  should  escape  me  in  the  heat  of  argument,  which 
ean  be  thought  to  bear  any  colour  of  disrespect  to  Mr.  Syden- 
ham's memory,  they  will  believe  it  to  be  wholly  unintentional. 
I  am  the  last  man  living  who  would,  wantonly  throw  a  slur  upon 
his  reputation,  or  g^ve  a  woun^o  the  feelings  of  those  who  mourn 
his  loss.  I  would  most  gladly  have  avoided  any  allusion  to  him: 
but  his  name  has  been  made  the  vehicle  for  a  foul  calumny  against 
ny  character;  and  the  House  will  feel  that  not  to  me  who  repel 
an  attack,  but  to  those  who  have  misused  Mr.  Sydenham's  name 
for  the  purposes  of  attack  upon  me,  is  to  be  imputed  the  guilt  of 
profahing  (if  it  be  profaned)  the  sanctity  of  the  tomb. 

The  fact  is,  that  while  the  mandate  to  Mr.  Sydenham,  directing 
him  to  confine  his  expenses  within  certain  limits,  was  traversing 
tfie  ocean  in  one  direction,  a  remonstrance,  by  anticipation,  against 
such  a  limitation  was  on  its  passage  to  the  Foreign  Ofiice.  Mr. 
Sydenham,  I  suppose,  might  have  heard  rumours  of  such  intended 
restriction;  he  knew,  from  what  he  saw  of  Lisbon  himself  (in  the' 
amount  of  Mr.  Casamajor's  weekly  bills,)  and  from  what  he  had 
heard  of  it  from  others,  that  a  literal  compliance  with  that  restric- 
tion was  impracticable;  and,  on  the  8th  of  July,  the  very  day  (I  be- 
lieve) after  his  arrival  at  Lisbon,  he  thus  addressed  himself  to  Mr. 
Hamilton,  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  (for  the  information  of, 
*  my  noble  friend,)  in  the  letter  from  which  I  have  already  quoted 
tn  extract: —  i 

**  Whfle  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  at  Madrid,  be  spoke  to  me  on  the  sab- 
ject  of  my  allowances  at  Lisbon,  and  be  gave  me  the  comfortable  assurance  of 
my  being  rained,  unlesi  Government  allowed  me  something  more  than  the  usu- 
al nlary,  diminished  by  the  usual  deductions  in  England,  and  the  loss  of  ex- 
change. He  promised  to  mention  the  subject  to  Lord  Castlereagh;  and  1  have 
written  to  him  to  remind  him  of  his  promise.  I  find  that  Mr.  Casamajor  has 
been  living  in  a  very  ouiet,  retired  way,  with  no  suite  to  feed  and  lodee,  and  by 
the  emunination  of  his  booln,  I  perceive  that  he  does  not  live  on  less  Sum  jSlOO 
a  weeL 

So  far  is  printed.    Further  on,  in  the  same  letter,  the  extract 
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t>f  which  now  lies  before  me,  he  states  that  he  **  shall  Hye 
the  greatest  possible  economy;  but  that  what  he  cannot  pay  out 
of  his  allowances  he  i^all  trust  to  the  Government  to  pay  for 
him/' 

Mr.  Sydenham,  as  I  have  before  observed,  resided  ri>out  three 
weeks  in  Lisbon,  namely,  from  about  the  7th  or  8th  to  the  d7th 
or  28th  of  July.  I  have  already  stated  the  allowances,  regular 
and  extraordinary,  which  he  received  during  that  period  or  on 
account  of  it — ^viz.  ^62,600  salary;  £1,500  outfit;  jS1,100  for  tl* 
journey  Iron)  Paris  and  Madrid  to  Lisbon.  All  these  sums  are 
m  the  printed  accounts  of  the  Civil  List  Report;  and  therefore 
gentlemen  might  have  known  them  without  moving  £3r  papers: 
but  I  was  not  aware,  and  I  suppose  they  were  not  aware,  till  in 
an  evil  hour  they  brought  it  out  by  their  own  motion  for  papers, 
^^f  the  sum  of  £2,000  for  losses,  which  makes  up  the  aggregate 
of  Mr.  Sydenham's  receipts  on  account  of  his  half  year's  mission, 
to  £7,200. 

If  it  is  said,  that  as  the  sum  of  £7,200  includes  outfit,  and  al- 
lowances for  journey  and  for  losses,  it  is  not  fairly  to  be  stated  as 
Mr.  Sydenham's  expenditure  for  half  a  ytar^  I  readily  admit 
that  it  is  not  so:  but  then  I  must  observe,  that,  on  the  tame 

Sound  the  aggregate  of  my  allowances  cannot  be  fairly  stated  as 
e  expenditure  of  a  year.  The  cost  of  outfit  and  plate  in  my 
case  would  not  have  been  repeated  another  year,  any  morC  than 
that  of  outfit,  and  allowances  for  journey  and  for  losses  would,  in 
Mr.  Sydenham's  case,  have  been  repeated  in  another  -half  year. 
But  it  is  quite  fair — it  is  indeed  absolutely  necessary,  since  the 
contrast  between  Mr.  Sydenham's  half  year  and  my  year,  has 
been  so  much  insisted  on — ^to  state,  as  I  have  done,  Mr.  Syden- 
ham's salary^  joined  to  Mr.  CasaAiajor's  extraordinaries,  for 
the  same  half  year^  as  constituting  the  expenditure  of  the  mis* 
sion  for  that  period.  And  it  is  fair  to  state  the  whole  of  Mr, 
Sydenham's  receipts  joined  to  Mr.  Casamajor's  extraordinarieSf 
as  the  aggregate  expense  of  that  half  year  with^ which  the  aggre- 
gate of  my  receipts  for  a  whole  year  id  to  be  compared. 

Whatever  comments,  therefore,  gentlemen  may  think  proper* 
to  make  on  my  conduct  in  other  respects,  they  will  at  least,  I 
think,  abandon  the  contrast  between  Mr.  Sydenham's  mission 
and  mine,  as  to  the  rate  of  their  respective  cost  to  the  public. 
This  point,  on  which  they  relied  so  confidently,  completely  fails 
them.  They  may,  if  they  will,  continue  to  arraign  my  political 
sins;  but  if  comparison  with  the  period  of  Mr.  Sydenham's  mis- 
'  ^  sion  be  a  decisive  test  of  economy,  they  must  on  that  comparison 
absolve  me  from  pecuniary  transgression. 

But,  Sir,  it  is  not  on  pecuniary  matters  only  that  they  have 
guessed  wrong  as  to  me  and  Mr.  Sydenham.    They  flattered 
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tiiemelTes  Hiat  tbej  had  another  oaae  against  me  on  his  account; 
a  ease  of  hardship-— as  if  this  valuable  public  servant  had  been 
displaced  purposely  to  make  way  for  me.*  It  has  been  asserted 
that  I  sspmeded  Mr.  Sydenham.  Sir^  I  did  not  supersede  Mr. 
Sydenham.  K  the  fact  were  so,  I  know  not  that  it  would  consti- 
tute any  charge  against  me.  It  would,  I  believe,  be  the  first  time 
that  the  undoubted  right  of  the  Crown  to  appoint  and  to  change 
its  foreign  Ministers  has  been  made  mfttter  of  charge,  or  even  of 
question,  in  Parliament  But  the  fact  is  not  so.  Mr.  Sydenham's 
mission  was  irretrievably  at>an  end  before  mine  b^;an.  He  quitted 
Lisbon  not  only  unrecalled,  but  without  leave.  Hedid  this  from 
necessity,  on  accouht  of  the  impaired  state  of  his  health.  He  ar* 
rived  in  England  (as  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  say)  on  or 
about  the  8th  of  August  From  that  day  to  the  lOth  of  October 
he  received  in  England  his  appointm^ts  as  Minister  at  Lisbon. 
Are  the  economists  angry  that  he  did  not  continue  so  to  receive 
them  longer  ?  He  was  neither  then,  nor  at  any  subsequent  period 
before  his  death  (as  I  shall  presently  show,  by  a  document  found* 
ed  on  his  own  representations)  in  a  state  of  health  to  admit  of  his 
resupning  the  Lisbon  mission— or  accepting  any  other.  If  he  had 
happily  been  so,  my  noble  friend  will  bear  testimony  not  only  to 
the  fact,  but  to  my  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  another  and  more 
important  employment  was  in  contemplation  for  him.  So  much 
for  that  charge. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  the  letter  from  the  Foreign  Office 
to  the  Treasury,  which  authorized  the  payment  to  Mr.  Sydenham 
of  that  sum  of  £2fiO0  for  losses,  which  forms  the  last  item  in  his 
account  I  almost  wonder,  by  the  bye,  that  I  have  not  been  told, 
in  distinct  terms,  that  this  ^2,000  was  given  to  Mr.  Sydenham  to 
reconcile  him  to  my  supersession  of  him.  The  House,  if  they 
will  allow  me  to  take  the  liberty  of  reading  this  letter  to  them» 
will  see  how  that  matter  stands.  I  am  ready  to  move  for  its  be* 
ing  laid  on  the  table,  if  they  think  it  necessarv.  It  is  luckily  the 
last  document  of  the  kind  with  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  try 
their  patience.    It  is  as  follows: 

<<FoRSiox  OvKK«,  Oct.  26<i^  181& 
"My  Loeds, 
*■  Thomas  Sydenham,  Esq.  late  His  Majesty's  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  BCn- 
iMer  Plcfaipotentiary  to  the  Coart  of  liabon,  has  represented  to  me  the  very 
fraat  ejcpense  he  was  at  in  making  preparations  to  undertake  that  mission, 
with  a  view  lo  a  peraoaEneat  residence  at  Lisbon,  and  the  great  kw  he  sostaiap 
ed  by  the  sadden  disposal  of  his  effects,  dtc  on  his  heing  obliged  to  reUnaui$k 
that  mission,  on  account  of  the  dangerous  state  of  his  health,  after  a  resiaenoe 
of  only  a  few  months,  whereby  he  has  been  a  looser  of  considerably  more  than 
£2,000  and  is  tJiereby  involved  in  difficulties  beyond  the  reach  <^his  private 
fbrtnne  to  stttisfy.'* 

35  E* 
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(There  is  a  sli^^t^  error  of  inftdvevteiicy  here  as  to  the  period 
of  Mr.  Sydenham's  actual  residence  at  Lisbon—^which  was,  as  I 
have  shown,  weeks  only  and  not  months.  I  now  come  to  a  pas- 
sage to  which  I  piarticularly  wish  to  call  the  attentton  of  the 
House.) — 

**  Having  considered  this  application,  it  has  appeared  to  me,  under  the  pecu- 
liar circuroatanees  of  the  case  (Mr.  Sydenham's  *^^^Sf.  ^^'^  ^^  -prevail 
4ngr  his  being  employed  in  ihe  diplomatic  service  of  Mis  Majesty^)  to  be  joat 
ami  reasonable  that  Mr.  Sydenham  should  receive  a  compensation  on  account 
of  these  losses.— I  am,  therefore,  to  desire  your  lordships  wfll  be  pleased  to 
take  the  commands  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  R^nt,  with  regard  to 
the  isBoe  d  the*  sum  of  two  thousand  pounds,  nett,  to  Mr.  Sydenham,  or  his 
assigas>  as  a  compensation  for  the  losses  above  stated.'** 

Is  this  also  a  sham  letter  and  a  concerted  firaud  ?  Perhaps  the 
date  will  help  us  to  a  solution  of  this  question.  It  is  dated  the 
95th  October,  1815, — that  is  to  say,  six  months  after  I  had  ten- 
dered the  resignation  of  my  mission,  and  three  months  aifter  my 
resignation  had  been  accepted — a  period,  therefore,  when,  if  Mr. 
Sydenham's  health  had  beeiti  sufficiently  restored  to  enable  him 
to  resume  his  station  at  Lisbon,  there  had  been  for  three  months 
no  impediment  whatever,  and  for  six  months  no  impediment  on 
my  part,  to  his  resuming  it  It  was  manifestly  the  hopelessness 
of  his  retorn  to  public  life  that  weighed  with  the  Foreign  Office 
in  writing  this  letter,  to  which  I  am  happy  to  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  referring,  both  for  the  proof  which  it  affords  of  gopd- 
natored  and  considerate  disposition,  and  the  just  testimony  which 
it  bears  to  the  merits^  and  character  of  Mr.  Sydenham.  I  had  not 
the  honour  and  the  happiness  of  a  personal  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  Sydenham.  I  knew  him  only  by  reputation;  by  the  report 
of  common  friends,  whose  report  would  of  itself  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  ensure  my  belief  of  his  good  qualities, — and  by  the  exhi- 
bition of  his  talents  in  that  memorable  investigation  which  was 
carried  on  in  a  Committee  of  this  House  upon  ^e  renewal  of  die 
East  India  Company's  Charter.  Ih  the  course  of  that  examina- 
tion the  gentlemen  connected  with  India  displayed  a  degree  of 
ability  and  information,  which  perhaps  could  not  have  been 
matehed,  certainly  not  excelled,  in  any  other  service,  or  in  any 
other  country.  Among  these  very  able  men  Mr.  Sydenham  stood 
eminently  distinguished, — evincing  a  capacity  for  gr^t  affairs  and 
a  fitness  for  important  employments,  such  as  are  rarely  to  be  found 
even  in  more  practised  statesmen.  If,  therefore,  I  have  been 
driven  to  say  any  thing  of  this  gentleman  (I  hope  I  have  not,  I 
am  sure  I  have  not  intended  it)  which  may  have  appeared  in  any 
degree  disrespectful  or  disparaging, — if  I  have  been  obliged  to 
soil  the  name  of  a  high-minded  and  liberal  man  with  money, — 
the  blame  (I  repeat  it)  is  not  with  me, — ^but  with  thosewho  forced 
Mr.  Sydenham's  name  into  this  discussion. 
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I  BOWy  Sir^  eome  to  the  deitailfl  of  the  expenditure  of  my  own 
mission,  the  account  of  which  is  among  the  papers  upon  the  table. 
The  honourable  gentleman  who  made  the  motion,  haa  had  the 
goodness  to  compliment  me  on  the  minuteness  and  accuracy  of  . 
my  calculations.  I  understand  the  nature  of  the  honourable  gen- 
tleman's compliment;  and  I  see  that  he  has  been  taught  thorough* 
ly  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  advantage  which  he  has  over 
me  on  this  day.  Undoubtedly  any  charge  connected  with  money 
places  the  accused  in  a  dilemma  of  painful  difficulty, — a  difficulty 
the  more  painful  in  proportion  to  the  consciousness  of  his  inno- 
cence, and  to  the  warmUi  of  his  indignadon.  If  he  contents  him* 
self — as  is  the  first  natural  impulse  of  every  honourable  mind— 
with  general  and  lofly  denial,  he  exposes  himself  to  be  triumphed 
over  as  having  evaded  investigation;  and  figures  are  then  invoked 
as  the  only  test  of  truth.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  condescends 
to  detailed  arithmetical  calculation,  be  becomes  liable  to  such  com- 

{liments  as  those  of  the  honourable  gentlenian;  and  must  feel  (ai 
do  now)  a  certain  inevitable  degradation  in  the  veiy  process  by 
which  he  is  to  be  ju3tified.  It  is  certainly  not  without  such  pain 
that  I  made  up  my  mind  to  this  latter  alternative.  Those  who 
know  me  in  private  life  are,  I  am  afraid,  too  well  aware  how  little 
I  am  versed  in  questions  either  of  arithmetic  or  of  economy^  not 
to  have  been  as  much  surprised,  as  the  honourable  gentleman  pro- 
fesses himself  to  be  gratified,  at  the  proficiency  in  figures  which  is 
displayed  in  the  papers  before  the  House;  particularly  in  that  la- 
boured despatch  of  mine  of  the  dOth  May,  1815.  In  truth,  I  avail- 
ed myself,  for  the  purpose  of  those  statements  and  calculations,  of  | 
the  aid  of  persons  much  more  conversant  with  such  matters  than 
I  can  pretend  to  be.  I  beg  the  honourable  gentleman  also  to  un- 
derstand that  I  do  not  profess,  in  these  accounts,  to  state  my 
whole  expenditure  at  Iiisbon,  but  only  my  expenditure  of  public 
money. 

Sir,  the  expenditure  of  Sir  Charles  Stuart's  mission  for  the  two 
years,  1812-13,  and  1813-14,  and  that  of  the  interval  between 
the  conclusion  of  Sir  Charles  Stuart's  mission  and  my  appoint- 
ment, can  hardly  be  denied  to  justify  the  nominal  amount  of  the 
allowances  assigned  to  me.  But  that  nominal  amount  and  the 
real  effective  value  were  very  difierent  indeed.  For  my  actual 
expenditure  (as  distinguished  from  nominal  receipt,  or  rather 
nominal  issue,)  a  fair  but  strict  standard  of  comparison  is  furnish- 
ed by  the  Report  of  the  Civil  List  Committee  of  June,  1815.  If 
it  shall  appear  that  my  whole  actual  expenditure  as  Ambassador, 
tallied  wiUiin  a  very  trifle  with  the  amount  fixed  by  thai  Com- 
mittee and  sanctioned  by  the  House  for  a  Minister  at  Lisbon  qf 
i?ie  second  order,  I  think  it  will  not  be  imputed  that  I  abused  the 
discretion  confided  to  me. 
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Aflsuredly  I  did  not,  on  gpiog  out  to  Lisbon,  anticipate  tbe  trial 
of  this  day;  but  I  did,  as  has  been  seen,  dread  and  deprecate  any 
unlimitied  pecuniary  discretion.  It  has  been  shown  how  anxious 
I  was  to  have  the  limits  of  my  expenditure  defined:  and  within 
those  limits,  whatever  they  might  be,  I  resolved  to  restrict  my- 
selfl 

My  nominal  allowances  were,  as  I  have  said,  and  as  appears 
from  the  papers  upon  the  table — 

Salary -88,200 

Extraordinaries,  not  to  exceed     ....  6,000 


Total  jei4^00 


Of  this  amount  of  extraordinaries  I  drew  only  for  three-fourths, 
or  ie4,500.  I  received  (like  every  other  Minister  of  whatever 
rank,)  the  sum  of  ^£1,500  for  outfit  If  that  sum  be  taken  as  re* 
placing  the  JB1,500  extraordinaries  which  I  declined  to  draw,  the 
result  of  salary,  extraordinaries,  and  outfit  for  that  one  year  (out" 
Jit  could  only  be  a  charge  on  the  first  year,)  is,  as  above,  d^l4,<r 
dOO.  I  had  plate,  like  other  Ambassadors  and  Envoys  Extraor- 
dinary, &c,  but  upon  the  scale  of  an  Envoy. 

Having  no  rule  or  experience  to  guide  me,  all  that  I  could  de» 
termine  was  to  consider  the  established  recognized  amount  of  the 
salary  as  the  limit  of  my  public  expenditure,  and  to  draw  for  no 
more  extraordinaries  than  should  make  up  the  nominal  salary 
of  £S^q6  to  that  effective  amount  Had,  therefore,  that  salary 
been  paid  free  from  deductions  at  home,  and  without  loss  on  the 
exchange  and  on  the  conversion  into  Portuguese  money,  I  should 
not  have  drawn  for  one  shilling  of  extraordinaries  for  my  ex- 
penses at  Lisbon.  But  the  case  was  very  different  This  nomi- 
nal salary  was  liable  to  deductions  amounting  to  no  less  than 
about  sixteen  per  cent  in  England,  which  reduced  it  from  j68,200 
to  about  £6f900;  and  this  latter  sum  again  tG^a  loss  of  something 
Diore  than  twelve  per  cent  in  its  transit  and  conversion,  reducing 
it  from  jB6,900  to  somewhere  between  £6^100  and  dg6,000. 

This  statement  applies  to  the  first  three  quarters  of  the  year, 
ending  the  5th  of  July,  1815.  In  July  I  received  the  Report  of 
the  Civil  List  Committee,  to  which  I  have  so  often  had  occasion 
to  refer.  From  that  time,  therefore,  I  had — ^what  I  had  always 
wished — a  positive  written  public  rule,  not  laid  down  indeed  for 
my  mission,  but  which  I  might  safely  take  for  my  guide.  By  the 
Civil  List  Report,  the  Minister  to  Portugal  was  considered  pros- 
pectively on  the  footing  not  of  an  Ambassabor,  but  of  an  Envoy 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary.  To  that  Minister 
of  the  second  order,  the  Report  assigned  a  salary,  of  dS8,000  a 
year.    It  further  recommended  that  aU  sums  for  foreign  missions 
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lihould  be  paid  free  of  all  deductions  except  the  property  tax;  ihiw 
relieving  the  issues  of  salary  from  all  the  established  legal  defal-^ 
cations  at  home,  amounting  to  about  six  per  cent  (in  addition  to 
the  property  tax,)  and  from  all  losses  by  exchange  or  othe^rwise, 
in  the  transmission  abroad.  At  the  same  time,  the  allowance  for 
outfit — which  had  been  hitherto  in  all  cases,  and  for  aD  ranks, 
only  £1,500 — a  sum  which  is  stated  by  the  Report  not  to  be  suf** 
ficient  to  cover  above  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  the  real  expense, 
was  raised  to  ^64,000,  and  an  annual  allowance  of  j6500  was  giv^n 
for  house  rent  The  several  arrangements  are  to  be  found  in  pp. 
47  and  48  of  the  Civil  List  Report,  to  which  I  beg  the  gentlemen 
who  do  me  the  honour  to  watch  what  I  am  saying,  to  refer.  D^ 
ducting  JS800  the  property  tax,  from  the  salary  of  j£8,000,  these 
issues  to  the  new  JBnv^  would  amount  to  iSll,700  nett  for  the 
Jirst  year;  and  to  jfi7,700  nett  for  every  subsequent  year.  And 
tiiis  exclusive  of  plate,  for  which  the  Report  makes  a  speeial  pro- 
vision. 

When  I  received  the  copy  of  this  Report,  I  instantly  determined 
that,  so  long  as  the  mission  continued  in  my  hands,  I  would  limR 
myself  strictly  to  the  amount  specified  in  it  For  the  last  quar* 
ter,  therefore- (from  July  the  5th  to  Octohier  10th,  1815,)  I  con- 
formed to  the  new  scale  of  ordinary  allowances,  and  received  only 
dei,800  nett,  without  any  extraordinaries  whatever.  The  exchanger 
was  now,  in  consequence  of  the  termination  of  tiie  war,  become 
so  favourable  as  in  a  great  measure  to  counteract  the  loss  upon  the- 
paper  money,  which  continued  to  be  about  seven  per  cent  The- 
result  of  this  counteraction  was,  that  the  loss  upon  £l,SO0  by 
the  exchange  and  paper  money  jointly,  which  three  moi^ths  be^ 
fore  would  have  been  about  iS320,  was  now  only  about  dB70. 

Of  the  ^6,000  extraordinaries  which  I  had  liberty  to  draw,  I 
drew  only  for  so  much  as  was  sufficient — 

First,  to  replace  the  deductions  on  £6,150,  being  three  quartern 
of  nominal  salary  at  the  old  rate  of  d^8,200  (gross,)  and  on 
dSl,800  one  quarter  at  the  new  rate  of  .67,200  (nett.) 

Secondly,  to  make  up  the  old  allowance  for  outfit,  via.  £1,500 
to  the  sum  of  jS4,000  specifically  allowed  by  the  Committee,  and 
not  one  farthing  more,  so  help  me  (Jod. 

So  scrupulously  did  I  adhere  to  these  limits,  (which*  seemed  to 
me  to  have  been  formed  on  a  clear  principle,  and  which  had  the 
sanction  of  the  House  of  Commons,)  that  finding  that  my  agent 
had  drawn  for  the  last  quarter  a  sum  of  i)l,500  as  extraerdina^ 
ries  (at  the  rate  of  ^65,000  originally  allowed  to  me,)  I  directed 
him  to  return  that  sum  to  the  Treasury:  and  I  declare,  on  my  eon- 
science,  that  when  I  gave  this  direction,  I  had  no  move  expecta«> 
tion  that  the  transaction  would  ever  be  known  to  any  one  except 
to  my  agent^  to  my  right  bonooraUe  friend  near  me^Mr*  Hoskis- 
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son,  whom  I  requested  to  ^ee  mjr  direction  executed,  to  my  noble 
friend.  Lord  Castlereash,  (whose  permission  was  necessary;)  and 
to  the  Treasury,  (to  miich  the  return  was  made,)  I  had  no  more 
expectation  that  I  should  eyer  have  to  state  this  transaction  pri*' 
▼ately  or  publicly  in  vindication  of  my  character,  than  I  had  ap- 
prehension that  on  such  grounds  my  character  would  ever  be  as- 
sailed. 

It  is  undoubtedly  still  open  to  the  honourable  gentlemen  who 
are  the  framers  and  supporters  of  the  impeachment  against  me, 
to  recur  to  the  charge  that  the  mission  to  Lisbon  was  unneces* 
sary;  to  find  fault,  if  they  please,  with  my  personal  conduct  in 
accepting  it  (of  which  a  word  by-and-by,)  and  to  censure  the 
mode  in  which  I  may  have  discharged  the  duties  of  it  But  as 
to  pecuniary  imputation,  I  stand  upon  a  rock — ^I  stand  upon  the 
authority  of  a  Committee  of  this  House,  appointed  long  after  my 
embassy  was  established  and  endowed,  and  not  merely  approving 
by  retrospect  the  amount  of  its  actual  endowment,  but  recom- 
mending prospectively  the  same  endowment  for  a  mission  of  a 
lower  character.  Before  that  Report  was  known  to  me,  with  the 
power  to  go  to  a  certain  extent  of  expense,  I  restrained  myself 
within  that  extent,  to  limits  narrowed  by  my  own  sense  of  what 
was  right  As  soon  as  I  had  the_  authority  of  that  Report  to  guide 
me,  I  adhered  to  it  voluntarily  and  stricdy,  living  as  an  Ambassa- 
dor, within  the  allowances  assigned  for  an  Envoy.  To  other  alle- 
gations of  misconduct,  political  or  prudential,  i  may  be  obnox- 
ious; but  surely  no  fair  adversary,  after  this  exposition,  will  im- 
pute to  my  embassy  either  a  wasteful  prodigality  on  the  part  of 
the  Gk)vernment,  or  a  corrupt  rapacity  on  mme, 

I  am  afraid  I  have  already  wearied  the  House  with  figures,  but 
there  is  another  calculation,  of  which  the  result  is  so  striking,  that 
I  cannot  help  requesting  of  the  House  to  allow  me  to  state  it  to 
them.  Its  elements  are  few,  and  the  process  short  and  simple. 
I  particularly  request  attention  to  it  from  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  (Mr.  Tierney,)  who  sits  opposite  to  me,  whose  skill  in 
these  matters  peculiarly  qualifies  him  to  detect  any  error  in  the 
statement 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Civil  List  fixes  the  salary 
of  the  Lisbon  Envoy  at  JS8,000,  to  be  reduced  by  the  deduction 
of  the  property  tax  to  ^67,200.  This  sum  of  J&7,200  was  to  be 
received  nett  at  Lisbon,  free  from  all  other  deductions  at  home^ 
and  from  loss  by  exchange  and  conversion  abroad.  Sir,  I  desired 
a  person  far  better  skilled  in  calculations  than  I  am,  to  make  out 
for  me  how  much  must  have  been  received  nett  from  the  Treas- 
ury herey  to  produce  JS7,200  nett^  in  Lisbon,  durinfl;  the  years 
1814-15?    The  following  is  the  statement  of  my  arithmetician. 

The  first  addition  to  be  made  is  that  of  the  amount  necessarjr 
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to  coYer  the  average  loss  of  somethins  more  than  16  per  cent  by- 
exchange  and  paper  money:  this  woiud  be  about  -  £  98C 
which  being  added  to      -----        •  7^00 

Gives  -        -        -        -        •        -        -        -        ie8,180 

as  the  sum  necessary  to  have  been  received  nett  in  England,  io 
order  to  produce  j£7^00  nett  in  Lisbon. 

But,  again;  how  much  would  it  have  been  necessary  for  the 
Treasury  to  issue  gross  to  produce  {on  the  footing  on  which  my 
salary  was  issued)  ^£8,1 80  nett  in  England?  The  deductions  at 
the  Exchequer,  I  have  shown,  amounted  to  about  16  per  cent, 
the  property-tax  included.  The  sum  necessary  to  cover  these  de- 
ductions, would  be  about  .  •  .  •  .  £1^656 
Which,  added  to 8,180 


Shows,  that  the  grass  issue  at  the  Treasury  must  have 

been  about  -        - £9,7S6 

Add  to  this  sum  the  allowance  for  outfit  -        -  4,000 

Add  the  allowance  for  house-rent  (to  which,  by  the 
way,  might  be  added  12  per  cent  for  loss  on  ex- 
change, &c.)       ...-.-.  500 

And  the  gross  nominat  issues  at  the  Treasury  to 
meet  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee,  for 
the  first  year  of  the  new  Envoy,  must  have  been         dS14,236 


Does  not  the  very  sound  of  this  sum  carry  conviction, — and  I 
could  almost  hope  compunction,  to  the  bosoms  of  my  accusera? 
Does  it  not  excite  in  the  minds  of  all  impartial  men,  an  indignant 
recollection  of  the  arts  and  the  clamours,  by  which,  during  two 
years  and  a  half,  I  have  been  stigmatized  to  the  country  as  an  in- 
stance of  unexampled  waste, — as  an  insatiable  pillager  of  the 
Exchequer? 

Sir,  of  the  pecuniary  charge  I  trust  that  I  may  here  take  my 
leave.  After  my  own  vindication,  however  (which  must  on  every 
account  be  nearest  to  my  heart,)  I  confess,  I  am  most  anxious  to 
put  the  well-intentioned  part  of  the  nation  on  their  guard  against 
those  exaggerations,  for  mischievous  purposes,  by  which  public 
men  are  run  down.  If  the  result  of  this  niiEht  shall  warn  them 
not  to  be  too  easily  misled  into  the  belief  of  monstrous,  and  im- 
probable corruptions,  I  cannot  say  that  I  riiall  not  still  regret  the 
calumnies  with  which  I  have  been  overwhelmed;  but  I  diall  be 
in  some  degree  rewarded  and  consoled  for  them. 

I  have  thus  disposed  of  the  two  main  heads  of  accusation.  I  have 
•hown  that  there  was  a  sincere  and  well-grounded  belief  in  the 
return  of  the  I^ince  R^ent  of  Portugal  to  Europe:  and  I  hav^ 
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shown  that  the  cost  of  the  embassy  appointed  to  recrire  him  on 
his  return  was  not  only  not  extravagant,  but  that  aeeording  ta 
every  test  by  which  expenditure  can  be  tried,  whether  of  contrast 
with  what  had  gone  before,  or  of  comparison  with  what  has  been 
deliberately  established  for  the  future,  it  was  limited  by  a  reason* 
able  and  scrupulous  economy. 

Some  minor  charges  remain  to  be  refuted. 

I  am  accused  of  luiving  held  the  mission  after  all  hope  of  exe- 
cutiug  the  duty  which  I  undertook  to  fulfil  was  abandoned.  But^ 
before  I  enter  on  this  point,  I  am  reminded  that  I  am  accused  also 
of  having  assumed  the  mission  too  soon.  It  is  said  that  I  assumed 
it  in  October,  although  the  Prince  of  Brazil  could  not  be  expected 
in  Europe  for  six  months  firom  that  date.  Now  if  there  were 
any  ground  for  supposing  that  the  return  was  altogether  a  false 
pretenc^,  the  acceptance  of  the  Embassy  sooner  or  later  would  be 
of  no  consequence;  the  acceptance  of  it  at  all  was  a  crime.  But 
if  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal  was  to  come  to  Europe,  there 
was  fair  probability  that  Sir  J^n  Beresford  might  have  landed 
him  at  Lisbon  in  February.  Sir  John  Beresford  sailed  firom 
Portsmouth  on  the  fifth  of  October.  True,  he  was  driven  back 
to  Plymouth  after  having  been  some  days  at  sea.  But,  as  to  the 
length  of  the  passage,  he  did  reach  the  Brazils  in  seven  weeks 
from  the  date  of  his  last  sailing  (that  too  with  a  convoy  under  his 
protection;)  and  it  was  not  only  no  improbable  expectation,  but  it 
was  the  belief  of  Sir  John  Beresford  himself,  stated  repeatedly  to 
the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal,  that  from  five  to  six  weeks  would 
be  sufficient  for  the  voyage  from  Rio  de  Janeiro.  It  is  true,  that 
Ae  hypothesis  was,  that  the  Prince  Regent  would  be  ready  to 
embark,  and  would  have  made  all  the  preparations  necessary  for 
his  departure,  between  the  period  of  his  writing  for  a  squadron 
and  its  arrival  Such  in  fact  was  our  expectation;  and  upon  that 
supposition  (as  I  have  said  before)  the  arrival  at  Lisbon  of  the 
Prince  Regent  himself  would  have  been  the  first  intelligence  that 
would  have  been  received  there  of  his  departure  from  Kio  de  Ja- 
neiro. I  sailed  in  the  beginning  of  November.  I  landed  at  Lis- 
bon (I  think)  on  the  first  of  the  following  month.  I  had  no  more 
doubt  of  the  impatience  of  the  Portuguese  royal  family  to  return 
to  Europe  than  I  have  that  I  am  now  addressing  this  House.  I 
consequently  reckoned  upon  their  arrival  in  Lisbon  almost  as  soon 
after  my  own  as  I  could  conveniently  be  prepared  to  receive 
them.  In  the  month  of  February,  1  well  remember,  we  used  to 
be  looking  out  at  Lisbon,  at  every  favourable  turn  of  the  wind^ 
for  the  arrival  of  Sir  John  Beresford  with  his  royal  passengers, 
in  the  Tagus.  The  only  period,  therefore,  during  which  I  can  be 
accused  of  receiving  a  salary  without  executing  a  public  duty,  is 
diat  between  the  date  of  my  appointment  and  my  sailing  for  I^ 
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botk,  a  ptrM  of  about  three  weeks.  Surely  this  then  is  a  charge 
of  mimite  and  petty  captiousness.  It  is  said  that  nature  abhors  a 
vacuum;  and  I  believe  it  may  be  equally  said  that  an  Exchequer 
Quarter  abhors  a  fraction.  My  salary  was  reckoned  from  the  lOtb 
of  October,  the  quarter-day  which  preceded  by  about  ten  days  my 
taking  leave  at  Carlton  House; — and  which  preceded  my  actual 
departure  (as  I  have  said)  by  about  three  week.  Of  the  scores  or 
hundreds  of  missions  which  have  gone  out  from  this  country  for 
the  last  century,  I  very  much  doubt  whether  one  could  be  found 
whose  allowances  had  begun  to  run  from  so  short  a  period  before 
its  dq^Nurture*  If  this.  Sir,  be  not  a  sufficient  defence  on  such  a 
matter,  I  can  only  give  myself  up  to  the  mercy  of  the  House, 
with  a  frank  expression  of  my  regret  that  I  was  gazetted  three 
weeks  too  soon. 

As  to  retaining  my  office  too  Ions,  I  have  already  answered  to 
this  point  incidentally;  but  I  must  briefly  answer  to  it  again  here 
in  its  proper  order.  The  first  loose  intimations  of  a  doubt  of  the 
return  of  the  Prince  Rej^nt  to  his  European  dominions,  arrived  in 
England  in  the  month  ofMarch.  They  reached  me  at  Lisbon  on  the 
9th  of  ApriL  On  the  10th  of  April  I  wrote  to  the  Foreign  Office, 
tendering  my  resignation.  I  was  desired  to  continue  in  the  exer- 
cise  of  my  functions;  and  from  that  moment  the  mission  entirely 
changed  its  character.  Lwas  no  longer  the  pageant  Ambassador 
to  a  non-forthcoming  Sovereign.  The  war  had  broken  out,  with 
the  ominous  re-appearance  of  Buonaparte;  and  who  was  there  in 
this  country,  or  in  Europe,  that  ventured  to  predict  its  speedy,  its 
miraculous  termination?  Who  could  presume  to  say  what  niiKht 
be  its  course;  or  what  the  extent  of  effort  required  to  give  effect 
to  its  operations?  Henceforth,  therefore,  I  filled  (whether  worth- 
ily or  not,  is  another  question,)  a  situation  of  i>usiness  at  a  not  in- 
ngnificant  post,  and  at  a  most  eventful  crisis.  If  /  had  not  been 
on  the  q>ot^  another  must  have  been  appointed — a  Minister  qfihe 
second  order ^  if  you  please-— but  even  if  so,  with  all  the  allow- 
ances  and  expenses  incident  to  a  Minister  of  the  second  order  at 
Lisbon — which  I  have  already  shown  to  be,  according  to  the  re- 
commendation of  the  Civil  List  Report,  substantially  the  same  as 
mine.  Henceforth,  therefore,  I  did  not  add  one  farthing  to  the 
unavoidable  expenses  of  th^  country.  It  may  be  alleged,  that  a 
more  able  individual  might  have  been  found  to  dischar^  the  du- 
ties of  the  mission;  and  that  I  did  wrong  in  continumg  to  do 
what  others  might  have  done  better;  but  there  is  not  a  shadow  of 
pretence  for  affirming  that  my  continuance  at  Lisbon  laid  any 
Durden  upon  the  public,  or  that  any  saving  cotild  have  been  ef- 
fected by  the  acceptance  of  my  resignation  on  the  10th  of  April. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  the  refusal  to  accept  my  resignation,  I  was 
whoUy  passive;  but  neither  does  my  noble  friend  require  any  jus- 
36  T 
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ti&cati(Mi  for  having  recommended  to  tbe  Prinee  Regent  tadeeHM 
accepting  it  My  noble  friend  is  sufficiently  justified  by  the  cane 
itself,  and  by  his  subsequent  conduct  For  no  sooner  was  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  fought,  and  the  war  thus  happily  ended,  (al- 
most as  soon  as  begun,)  than  my  noble  friend  signified  to  me  His 
Royal  Higbness's  acceptance  of  the  resignation  which  had  been 
before  declined.  It  is  true,  that  it  was  not  until  three  months  af- 
ter this  notification  that  I  was  finally  relieved  from  the  missiom 
Amidst  the  important  negotiations  in  which  my  noble  friend  was 
then  engaged,  he  appears  to  have  forgotten  that  he  had  not  ap> 

Ginted  any  one  to  receive  the  business  and  correspondence  of  the 
sbon  mission,  out  of  my  hands.  Portugal  and  myself  had  (no 
wonder)  sunk  into  insignificance  and  oblivion;  and  up  to  the  be- 
ginning of  August  no  successor  to  me  was  appointed.  Did  I  think 
this  a  lisky  chance  ?  Did  I  go  on  quietly  to  enjoy  the  advantage 
of  this  oblivion  ?  No.  After  about  a  month  had  elapsed  without 
hearing  any  thing  from  the  Foreign  Office,  I  wrote  to  my  noble 
friend  to  remind  him  of  my  existence:  and,  apprehending  him  to 
be — as  he  in  fact  was--4ibsent  from  England,  I  wrote  by  the 
same  packet  a  private  letter  to  Lord  Bathurst,  begging  leave,  in 
case  any  difficulty  should  have  occurred  in  the  nomination  of  a 
successor,  to  recommend  Mr.  Croft  (whom  I  )iave  alreadv  men* 
tioned  as  having  been  first  introduced  to  me  by  my  noble  friend,) 
as  a  person  perfectly  (fompetent  to  act  as  Charge  d'Affiiires;  and 
ofi*ering,  at  the  same  time,  the  aid  of  my  unofficial  advice,  so  long 
as  I  should  remain  (which  I  intended  to  do  through  the  wint^) 
in  Portugal.  I  desire  to  know  if  this  conduct  can  be  character- 
ized as  a  clinging  to  my  office?  or  whether  my  pertinacity  in  ad* 
hering  to  it  was  more  than  exactly  on  a  par  with  my  eagerness  in 
seeking  it? 

Perhaps,  Sir,  I  might  now  sit  down,  perfectly  satisfied  with 
having  cleared  the  integrity  of  my  conduct;  and,  perhaps,  with  t 
feeling  rather  of  gratitude  than  of  hostility  towards  those  who, 
by  manfully  giving  a  distinct  and  substantive  shape  to  their  al- 
legations, have  afforded  me  an  opportunity  of  iWuting  thenk 
But  I  cannot  pass  by  the  taunts  of  the  honourable  baronet,  and 
the  grave  admonitions  of  the  honourable  mover  of  the  question, 
without  assuring  them,  that  so  long  as  I  possess  in  my  own  breast 
the  consciousness  of  integrity,  such  assailments,  whether  taunting 
or  monitory,  will  excite  m  it  no  emotion  warmer  than  contempt 
I  must  above  all  things  assure  the  honourable  baronet,  that  no 
attempt  to  impeach  my  character  and  to  degrade  me  (as  he  flattei^ 
ed  himself  his  proceeding  might  dp)  in  that  estimation  with  this 
House  which  constitutes  all  that  is  valuable,  and  all  that  is  effi- 
cient in  a  public  man — no  such  attempt,  I  say,  will  cause  me  to 
lower  my  voice  one  key,  or  to  abate  one  jot  of  my  eaNortionSy  in 
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opiKMiiig  and  expo^g  those  doctrines  of  which  the  honounbk 
baronet  is  the  rq>re8entative  and  the  champion*  Let  not  the 
honourable  baronet  flatter  himself  with  any  such  result  from  this 
tfttack  upon  my  reputation.  Let  him  not  flatter  himself  with  the 
hope  of  such  a  result  from  his  asperity  to*night,  or  from  his 
menaces  for  the  future.  If  I  am  satisfied  to  have  done  right,  for 
the  peace  of  my  own  conscience — I  am  also  glad  to  have  made 
that  right  apparent,  mainly  because  I  know  how  necessary  are 
tl^  ffood  opinion  and  the  favouring  attention  of  this  House,  to 
enable  me  to  exert  myself  successfully  for  the  defeat  of  those 
projects  which  the  honourable  baronet  has  at  heart,  and  which,  I 
yerily  believe  would  bring  this  country  to  ruin.  The  honourable 
baronet  has  spoken  out:  and  the  only  sentiment  with  which  I  am 
inspired  by  the  bitterness  of  his  declared  enmity,  and  by  the 
burst  of  his  anticipated  triumph,  is  that  of  a  pride — ^I'hope  an 
honest  and  pardonable  pride — at  the  proof  which  he  has  thus  un* 
intentionally  afibrded  of  the  reasons  to  which  I  am  indebted  for 
his  hostility.  It  is  because  I  am  held  in  hatred  and  in  fear  by 
those  who  share  the  honourable  baronet's  opinions,  that  by  them 
I  have  been  sought  to  be  destroyed.  I  have  been  sought  to  h% 
destroyed,  because  I  have  declared  myself — (with  what  efiect  it 
becomes  not  me  to  say,  but  with  all  my  heart  and  soul) — against 
schemes,  which,  if  unchecked,  would  bring  destruction  upon 
those  hallowed  institutions  by  which  the  mixed  and  free  Govern- 
ment of  this  great  kingdom  is  upholden,  and  from  which  the 
practical  blessings  of  our  constitution  are  derived. 

Sir,  I  thus  dismiss  all  that  part  of  the  charges  which,  if  substan- 
tiated, would  have  established  against  me  the  guilt  of  criminality 
or  of  culpable  misconduct  But  I  wish  to  leave  nothing  unno- 
noticed,  whether  of  charge  or  of  insinuation;  whether  conveying 
the  imputation  of  positive  guilt,  or  only  implying  discredit  and  dis  • 
paragement 

It  is  made  matter  of  accusation  and  reproach  against  me  that  I 
have  accepted  ofiBce  with  my  noble  friend  (Lord  Castlereagh)  who 
sits  beside  me, — between  whom  and  myself  it  is  assumed  that  our 
former  differences  had  placed  an  impassable  barrier.  First,  from 
what  quarter  comes  this  reproach  and  accusation  ?  From  a  bench, 
on  which  I  do  not  see  any  two  neighbours  who  have  not  differed 
from  each  other,  and  that  within  short  memory,  too,  much  more 
essentially  than  myself  and  my  noble  friend.'  But  it  is  insinuated 
that  the  differences  between  my  noble  friend  and  myself  were  of 
a  sort  which  precluded  reconciliation!  Since  when  have  such  mat- 
ters become  topics  of  parliamentary  discussion  ?  Since  when  has 
it  been  the  practice  of  this  House  to  take  cognizance  of  the  disa- 
greements of  individuals,  and  to  indulge  in  such  animadversions 
on  the  most  delicate  topics  of  personal  conduct  as  in  private  so 
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ciety  no  gentleman  would  venture  to  hazard  ?  Since.when,  I  say 
has  this  practice  commenced  ?  and  how  far  is  it  to  be  carried  ?  I 
know  of  no  precedent  for  it  I  know  of  no  authority.  It  is  not 
for  my  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  this  House,  that  I  protest 
against  it;  for  if  this  practice  be  permitted,  our  discussions  must 
inevitably  sink  into  grosser  personalities  than  have  disgraced  the 
meetings  of  Palace  Yard  and  of  Spa  Fields. 

The  honourable  baronet  is  entirely  mistaken  as  to  what  he  sup- 
poses me  to  have  addressed  to  my  constituents  at  Liverpoot^in 
1812.  Nothing  that  I  then  said  was  intended  to  convey,  or  did 
convey,  the  notion  that  I  was  precluded  by  any  feeling,  or  (in  my 
own  judgment)  by  any  principle,  from  acting  in  office  with  my 
noble  friend.  I  had  declared  the  directly  contrary  opinion  some 
months  before,  in  a  correspondence  respecting  the  formation  of  an 
Administration,  which  the  discussions  of  those  times  brought  be* 
fore  the  public,  and  which  is  now  upon  record.  What  is  not  pub- 
licly recorded  is,  that  some  time  after  those  discussions  had  closed, 
but  six  or  eight  weeks  before  my  Election  at  Liverpool,  other  ne- 
gotiations, which,  had  for  their  object  my  return  to  office,  had 
taken  place;  amongst  the  proposed  arrangements  of  which,  my  no- 
ble friend,  with  a  manliness  and  generosity  which  I  hope  I  felt  as 
they  deserved,  had  voluntarily  tendered  to  my  acceptance  the 
seals  of  the  office  which  he  now  holds.  Other  reasons  induced 
me  to  decline  that  tender;  I  might  be  right  or  wrong  in  my  view 
of  those  reasons.  One  among  them  was,  that  I  Was  at  that  time 
embarrassed  with  respect  to  a  most  important  question  (the  dis« 
cussion  of  which  is  now  fixed  for  no  distant  day)  by  pledges 
which  I  could  best  hope  to  redeem  with  unquestioned  fidelity  and 
honour,  by  remaining  out  of  office  till  I  had  redeemed  them.  But 
w,hat  would  be  thought  of  me,  what  should  I  deserve  to  be  thought 
of  by  any  liberal  mind,  if,  after  such  a  transaction  as  I  have  de- 
scribed, I  could  ever  pause  for  a  moment,  to  consider  in  what  or- 
der with  respect  to  each  other  my  noble  friend  and  I  should  march 
towards  our  common  objects  in  the  service  of  the  country  ?  In 
that  transaction,  any  feelings  which  had  previously  separated  my 
noble  friend  and  myself  were  buried  for  ever.  The  very  memory 
of  them  was  efiaced  fi*om  our  minds:  nor  can  I  compliment  the 
good  taste  of  those  who  would  call  them  up  from  oblivion;  surely 
not  with  the  vain  hope  of  exasperating  difference^  anew,  but  with 
the  purpose  of  making  a  reconcilement  now  of  five  years*  stand- 
ing, a  sulyect  of  suspicion,  taunt,  and  obloquy. 

What  I  have  said.  Sir,  is,  I  hope,  a  sufficient  comment  upon  the 
notable  discovery  that  I  accepted  public  employment  not  unthj 
but  under  J  my  noble  friend.  This  paltry  distinction,  I  can  assure 
those  who  are  so  vain  of  it,  occasions  me  not  the  slightest  uneasi- 
ness.   When  Lord  Pembroke  went  oat  to  Vienna,  and  the  Mar^ 
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quis  Wellesley  to  Spain,  during  (or  under ,  if  you  will)  my  ad- 
ministration of  the  Foreign  Department,  had  /Uie  ridiculous  van- 
ity to  fancy  that  these  distinguished  noblemen  acted  under  me,  in 
any  sense  of  degrading  subordination  ?  Or  is  it  imagined  that  when 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  undertook  his  mission  to  Paris,  my  no* 
ble  friend  conceived  that  he  was  therefore  entitled  to  claim  pre- 
eminence over  the  deliverer  of  Europe?  They  know  little,  Sir, 
of  the  spirit  of  our  Constitution,  they  are  very  ill  acquainted  with 
the  duties  that  it  imposes,  and  the  privileges  that  it  confers,  who 
are  not  tware,  that  in  whatever  station  a  man  may  be  called  upon 
to  serve  his  Sovereign  and  his  country,  there  is  among  statesmen, 
co-operating  honestly  for  the  public  good,  a  real  substantive  equal- 
ity which  no  mere  official  arrangement  can  either  create  or  destroy; 
they,  who  are  yet  to  learn,  that  in  a  free  country  like  our&,  it  is  for 
the  man  to  dignify  the  office,  not  for  the  office  to  dignify  the  man* 
Sir,  I  have  now  done.  I  have  humbly  to  apologize  to  the 
House  for  having  trespassed  upon  them  so  long,  and  to  thank  them 
for  their  indulsent  attention.  The  manner  in  which  I  have  been 
heard  by  the  House,  has  been  such  as  satisfies  me  that  they  justly 
and  kindly  considered  how  much  I  had  at  stake  on  this  day.  If 
I  have  succeeded,  (as  my  conscience  tells  me  that  I  must  have 
done,)  in  refuting  the  charges  brought  against  me,  I  shave  not 
spoken  in  vain;  and  you.  Sir,  will  not  regret  having  listened  to 
me.  If  I  have  not  succeeded;  if  the  House  shall  be  of  opinion 
that  any  stain  remains  upon  iny  character,  then,  indeed.  Sir,  have 
I  troubled  you  too  long;  biit  I  have  troubled  you  for  the  last 
time. 

Sib  T.  Aokland  said,  that  be  was  confident  the  candour  of  the  honoarable 
baronet  (Sir  F.  Bardett)  would  not  permit  him  to  hesitate  in  proiioimcing  the 
fiill  acquittal  6f  a  person  accused,  who  had  proved  himself  to  be  innocent 
After  a  speech  so  eloquent,  which  had  thrilled  through  ever?  heart  in  the 
House,  he  should  have  been  proud  to  have  been  accuwd,  in  oider  to  have  as 
drfended  bimsel£ 

The  House  divided  :— 

For  Mr.  Lambton's  Motkm       .       •       w       96 
Againstk        .,...*•     270 
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VOTE  OF  THANKS  TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  HAST- 
INGS,  AND  THE  BRITISH  ARMY  IN  INDIA. 

MARCH  4th,  1819. 

Mm.  Caitning — 

Mr.  Spbaker, — ^I  nse,  m  pursuance  of  the  notice  given  by  me 
to  the  House  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  to  propose  a  vote  of 
Thanks  to  the  Marquis  of  Hastincs,  and  to  the  Officers  and  Troops 
who  served  under  his  command  during  the  late  Campaign  in  In- 
dia. This  vote,  I  wish  the  House  to  understand,  is  intended 
merely  as  a  tribute  to  the  military  conduct  of  the  campaign,  and 
not  in  any  wise  as  a  sanction  of  the  policy  of  the  war.  I  feel  it 
necessary  to  state  this  reservation  the  more  emphatically,  lest, 
from  my  having  deferred  my  proposition  until  the  papers  which 
the  Prince  Regent  was  graciously  pleased  to  direct  to  be  laid  be^ 
fore  us,  had  been  for  some  time  in  the  hands  of  the  members  of 
the  House,  any  apprehension  should  be  entertained  that  I  wished 
the  policy  of  the  measures  adopted  in  India  to  be  discussed  on 
this  occasion,  with  the  view  of  conveying  in  the  Vote  of  Thanks 
an  implicit  general  approbation.  I  assure  you.  Sir,  that  I  have  no 
such  object  in  view.  The  political  character  of  Lord  Hastings' 
late  measures  forms  no  part  of  the  question  upon  which  I  shall 
ask  the  House  to  decide.  My  object  in  the  present  motion  is  to 
acknowledge  with  due  praise  and  gratitude  the  splendid  services 
of  the  Indian  army.  I  was,  indeed,  anxious  to  have  the  papers 
upon  the  table,  because  some  statement  of  the  political  relations 
of  the  different  parties  in  the  late  hostilities,  in  the  way,  not  of 
argument  but  of  narrative,  seems  necessary,  to  render  intelligi- 
ble the  origin  and  operations  of  the  war.  From  these  papers  I 
will  describe  as  succinctly  as  I  can,  the  situation  in  which  the 
British  Government  found  itself  placed  towards  the  different  na- 
tive powers  of  India:  and  if,  in  performing  this  task,  I  should  let 
slip  any  expression  of  my  own  opinions  as  to  the  policy  of  the 
Governor  General  (and  it  may  be  hardly  possible  to  avoid  doing 
so,  whatever  caution  I  endeavour  to  observe,)  I  beg  to  be  under- 
stood as  by  no  means  calling  upon  the  House  to  adopt  those  opin- 
ions. In  agreeing  to  the  vote  to  which  I  trust  they  will  agree 
this  evening,  they  will  dismiss  altogether  frora  their  consideration 
the  preliminary  observations  with  which  I  introduce  it 

I  approach  the  subject,  Sir,  with  the  greater  caution  and  deli- 
cacy, oecause  I  know  widi  how  much  jealousy  the  House  and  the 
country  are  in  the  habit  of  appreciating  the  triumpha  of  our  arms 
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in  India.  I  know  well  that,  almost  uniformly  successful  as  our 
military  operations  in  that  part  of  the  world  have  been,  they  have 
almost  as  uniformly  been  considered  as  questionable  in  point  of 
justiee.  Hence  the  termination  of  a  war  in  India,  however  glo* 
riouSy  is  seldom  contemplated  with  unmixed  satisfaction.  That 
sentiment  generally  receives  some  qualification  from  a  notion,  in 
most  cases  perhaps  rather  assumed  than  defined,  that  the  war  is 
likely  to  have  been  provoked  on  our  part,  with  motives  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  self-defence.  Notions  of  this  sort  have  un- 
doubtedly taken  deep  root  in  the  public  mind:  but  I  am  confident 
that  in  the  present  instance  (and  I  verily  believe  on  former  oeca- 
•ions  which  are  gone  by,  and  with  which  it  is  no  business  of  mine 
to  meddle  at  present)  a  case  is  to  be  made  out  as  clear  for  the  jus- 
tiee of  the  Bfitish  cause,  aa  for  the  prowess  of  the  British  arms^ 
Neither,  however,  do  I  accuse  of  want  of  candour  those  who  en- 
tertain such  notions;  nor  do  I  pretend  to  deny  that  the  course  of 
Indian  history  since  our  first  acquaintance  with  that  country,  fer- 
nishes  seme  apparent  foundation  for  them.  It  is  not  unnatural 
that,  in  surveying  that  vast  continent,  presenting  as  it  does,  from 
the  Boorampooter  to  the  Indus,  and  from  the  northern  mountains 
to  the  sea — an  area  of  somewhere  about  one  million  of  square 
miles,  and  containing  not  less  than  one  hundred  millions  oi  inhab- 
ttmts;  in  looking  back  to  the  period  when  our  possessions  there 
consisted  only  of  a  simple  fectory  on  the  coast  for  the  purposes 
of  a  permitted  trade,  and  in  comparing  that  period  with  the  pres- 
ent, when  that  factory  has  swelled  into  an  empire;  when  about 
one-third  in  point  of  extent,  and  about  three-fifths  in  point  of  pop-r 
uktion,  of  those  immense  territories  are  subject  immediately  to 
British  Ck>vernment;  when  not  less  than  another  fourth  of  the 
land,  and  another  fifth  of  the  inhabitants,  are  under  rulers  either  ^ 
tributary  to  the  British  power  or  connected  with  it  by  close  alli- 
ance; it  is  not  unnatural  that,  upon  such  survey  and  comparison, 
prejudices  should  have  arisen  against  the  rapid  growth  of  our  In- 
dian establishment;  that  its  increase  should  have  been  ascribed, 
not  only  by  enemies  or  rivals,  but  by  sober  reflection  and  by  im- 
partial philosophy,  to  a  spirit  of  systematic  encroachnjent  and  am- 
bition. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  a  power  so  situated  as  ours,  a  power 
planted  in  a  foreign  soil,  and  without  natural  root  in  the  habits  or 
affections  of  the  people;  compdled  to  struggle,  first  for  its  exist- 
ence, and  then  for  its  security,  and,  in  process  of  time,  for  the  de- 
fence of  allies  from  whom  it  might  have  derived  encouragement 
and  aid,  against  nations  in  the  habit  of  changing  their  masters  on 
every  turn  of  fortune,  and,  the  greater  part  already  reduced  under 
governments  founded  by  successful  invasion;  in  a  power  so  situa- 
ed,  it  can  hardly  be  matter  of  surprise  that  there  should  have  been 
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fSrand  an  irrepressible  tendency  to  exptasion!  It  may  be  t  mhi« 
gation,  if  not  a  justification,  of  such  a  tendency,  that  the  inroada 
which  it  has  occasioned  have  ^roWn  out  of  cireunMtances  hard  to 
be  controlled:  that  the  altematiTe  has  been,  in  each  soeoearive  ii»- 
atance,  conquest  or  extinction;  and  that,  in  consequence,  we  have 
prevailed  for  the  most  part  over  preceding  eonqnercnrs,  and  have 
usurped,  if  usurped,  upon  older  usurpations. 

But,  with  all  that  may  be  said  in  excuse  for  this  disposition  of 
oar  Indian  empire  to  stretch  its  limits  wider  every  day,  far  am  I, 
very  far,  from  describing  it  as  a  disposition  to  be  £9stmd  and  in«> 
dulged;  or  from  undervduing  the  constant  laudaUe  exertions  of 
the  Briti^  Parliament  to  check  its  progress,  and,  if  possible,  to 
counteract  its  impulse.  Would  to  God  that  we  could  find,  or 
rather  that  we  could  long  ago  have  found,  the  point,  the  resting* 
place,  at  which  it  was  possible  to  stand!  But  the  finding  of  that 
point  has  not  depended  upon  ourselves  alone. 

I  state  these  considerations  rather  as  qualifying  generally  the 
popular  and  sweepine  condemnations  of  Indian  warfinre^  tlon  as 
necessary  or  applicable  in  the  case  of  the  present  war.  I  ref^ 
to  the  wise  and  sober  enactments  of  the  British  ParUament^  not 
to  dispute  their  authority  or  to  set  aside  their  operation;  but  be* 
cause  I  can  with  confidence  assert,  that  at  no  peruKl  of  o«r  Indian 
history,  have  the  recorded  Acts  and  Votes  of  Parliament  been 
made  more  faithfully  the  basis  of  instructions  to  the  Government 
in  India  than  at  the  period  when  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  as* 
sumed  the  supreme  authority.  It  is  but  justice  to  the  executive 
body  of  the  East  India  Company  to  say,  that  the  whole  course 
and  tenour  of  their  instructions  has  been  unifi>rmly  and  steadily 
adverse  to  schemes  of  aggrandizem^it,  and  to  any  war  whtdh 
could  safely  and  honourably  be  avoided.  It  is  but  justice  to  the 
memory  of  the  noble  person,  whom  I  sucoeeded  in  the  office 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  hold,  to  say,  that  he  uniformly  incul- 
cated the  same  forbearing  policy,  and  laboured  to  turn  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Indian  Governments  firom  the  extension  of  extemd 
acquisitions  or  connexions  to  the  promotion  of  internal  improve- 
ment And  having  said  this,  it  may  not  be  an  unpardonable  de* 
pee  of  presutnption  in  me  to  add,  that  I  have  continued  to  walk 
m  the  path  of  my  predecessor;  that  I  have  omitted  no  occasion 
of  adding  my  exhortations  to  those  which  I  found  recorded  in 
my  office,  against  enterprizes  of  ambition  and  wars  of  conquest 
So  strongly  and  so  reoentiy  had  the  pacific  system  been  recom* 
mended,  that  upon  the  eve  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  late  hostile 
ities,  the  hands  of  the  Supreme  Government  were  absolutely  tied 
,up  from  any  foreign  undertakings,  except  in*a  case  of  the  most 
pressing  exigency.    Such  an  exigency  alone  produced,  or  could 
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jditifyy  the  wir,  ^be  glericMis  rtmjlt  of  whieh  tbe  Hmas  is  omt 
«alled  upon  to  mark  by  its  vote. 

Thiit  war  takes  its  denomiiiation  from  the  power  againrt  whi^ 
it  was  in  tbe  first  instance  exelusirelj  directed^  the  Piadarries:  a 
power  se  singular  and  anomaloua,  that  perhaps  no  exact  resem* 
Uaoce  could  be  fomd  for  it  in  history;  a  power  without  reeog- 
nized  gOFemment  or  national  existence;  the  force  of  wlttch,  as 
devdoped  in  the  piqpers  upon  the  table,  is  numerically  so  small, 
that  many  persons  haye,  naturally  enofa^y  found  themsdves  at  a 
loos  to  conceive  how  it  could  be  necessary  for  the  suppression  of 
such  a  force  to  make  preparations  so  extensive.  It  is  true  that  the 
Pindarries  consisted  only  of  from  thirty  thousand  to  forty  thou* 
sand  regular  and  irregular  horse;  capable,  however,  of  receiving 
continuid  reinforcements,  and  of  eluding,  by  the  celerity  of  their 
movements,  the  stock  of  regular  armies.  Remnants  of  former 
wars — the  refuse  of  a  disbanded  scddiery— they  constituted  jt 
tmdeus  round  which  mi^t  aasemUe  all  that  was  vagabond  and 
disafieeted— -all  that  was  incapable  of  honest  industry  and  peace* 
fill  occupation — all  that  was  opposed  in  habit  and  in  interest  to  Jt 
system  of  seltled  tranquillity  in  Hindostan.  Hostilities  against 
them  eould,.therefbre,  be  undertaken  only  at  the  risk  of  bringing 
into  action  all  the  elements  of  a  restless  and  dissatisfied  popula- 
tion; and^ibe  hazards  to  be  calculated  were  not  merely  those 
arisiM  from  their  positive  strength,  but  those  also  which  might 
arise  &om  the  contagion  of  tbeir  eseitement  and  example. 

It  was  not,  however,  from  m^e  speculation  as  to  the  danger  to 
be  apprehended  from  such  a  body  collecting  and  bringing  into 
activity  the  unquiet  and  dissolute  of  all  manner  of  caaUs  and 
tongues  and  religions;  it  was  not  from  theoretical  conviction  of 
tbe  ineompatibility  of  the  existence  of  such  a  power  in  oentral 
India,  with  the  maintenance  of  social  order  and  general  peace, 
that  the  late  war  was  undertaken.  The  Indian  Government, 
however  confident  its  persuasion  upon  diese  points  might  be-^ 
however  keen  its  sense  of  the  perils  to  which  the  peace  of  India 
was  exposed-^were  too  last  bound  by  their  instructions  to  strike 
the  first  blow,or  to  engage  in  war  upon  any  less  provocation  than 
that  of  positive  aggression,  either  against  the  British  power  itself 
or  against  allies  ^om  its  faith  was  pledgged  to  defend.  The  war 
was  provoked  by  actual  aggressions,  such  »a  no  government  could 
eoduve  without  the  neglect  of  a  sacred  duty.  The  native  popula- 
tion would,  without  dMibt,  have  had  just  reason  to  coniphdnu  the 
British  Govemmeot,  having  superseded  those  who  would  lunre 
^mpathiced  with  their  suffimngs  had  omitted  to  avenge  injuries 
which  the  awe  of  the  British  name  ought  perhaps  to  have  been 
suflicient  to  prevent  Neither  was  it  one  agmressiQn  only,  nor  a 
series  of  aggressions,  confined  to  one  year,  t&t  called  for 
S7 
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tbement:  nor  was  it  against  distent  provinces,  or  obscure  depen- 
dencies of  the  British  power,  that  these  injuries  had  been  directed 
So  long  ago  as  1812  an  irruption  was  made  into  Bengal;  in  1818 
into  the  territory  of  Bombay;  and  in  1616,  accompanied  with  cir^ 
cumstances  of  extraordinary  audacity  and  outrage,  into  that  of 
Madras.  Of  this  last  irruption  intelligence  was  receiyed  in  Eng* 
land^  within  a  few  weeks  after  the  final  and  most  peremptory  in^ 
junctions  of  a  forbearing  policy  had  been  despatched  to  India: 
and  this  intelligence  it  was  that  determined  the  CrovemineDt  at 
home  so  £Btr  to  relax  those  injunctions,  as  to  loose  the  huids  of  the 
Indian  Govemment  specially  against  the  invaders.  Even  without 
such  specific  permission,  the  Government  in  India  could  not 
longer  have  forborne;  unless  it  had  forgotten  what  it  owed  to  itB 
subjects,  and  had  not  been  contented  to  forfeit  its  good  name 
throughout  the  territory  of  Hindostan.  And  it  is  but  justice  to 
that  Government  to  say,  that  it  had  taken  on  its  own  respoi»bil]ty 
a  determination  conformable  to  its  character  and  its  duty.  For- 
tunately, the  delays  incident  to  the  season  at  which  this  deter- 
mination was  taken,  enabled  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  to  receive 
from  home  a  warrant  for  his  proceedings,  before  he»  began  to  act 
on  his  own  discretion. 

The  war,  therefore,  against  the  Pindarries  was  undertaken  by 
the  Indian  Government,  with  the  full  concurrence  of  Ae  Govern-> 
ment  at  home.  And  what  was  the  nature  of  the  aggresnoiM 
which  called  for  this  concurrence?  Nothing  can  be  imagined 
more  dreadful  than  the  irruptions  of  the  Pindarries.  There  is  no 
excess  of  lawless  violence  which  they  did  not  perpetrate;  no  de« 
irree  of  human  sufiering  which  they  were  not.in  the  habit  of  in* 
Dieting.  Rapine,  murder  in  all  its  shapes,  torture,  rape,  and  con* 
flagration,  were  not  rare  and  accidental  occurrences  in  their  prog- 
ress, but  the  uniform  and  constant  objects  of  their  every  enterprize, 
and  the  concomitants  of  every  success.  After  ravaging  tracts  of 
country  of  all  visible  wealth,  they  iikflicted  torture  on  innocence^ 
helplessness  and  age,  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  the  avowal  and 
indicatioB  of  hidden  treasure.  There  were,  instances  where  the 
whole  female  population  of  a  village  precipitated  themselves  into 
tlie  wells,  as  the  only  refuge  from  these  brutal  and  barbarous 
spoil^B;  where,  at  their  approach,  fathers  of  fiimilies  surrounded 
their  own  dwellings  with  fuel,  and  perished  with  their  children 
in  the  flames  kindled  by  their  own  hands.  If  it  were  not  a  shsue 
to  add  to  such  details  any  thing  like  a  calculation  of  pecuniary 
loss,  it  might  be  added,  that  this  last  invasion  was  calculated  to 
have  cost,  in  booty  and  in  wanton  waste,  scarcely  less  than  a  mil- 
lion sterling. 

No  wonder  then  that  the  Govemment  of  India  had  resolved  to 
avenge  *nd  chastise  such  unparalied  atrocities  so  soon  as  the  sea* 
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ton  tat  taking  tbe  fidd  should  arrive,  even  had  they  not  reeehrsc 
any  previoua  sanction  from  England.  No  wonder  that  the  €roy 
emment  at  home  had  not  hesitated  te  revoke  its  interdicts  of  war 
and  to  qualify  its  injunctions  of  forbearance,  upon  receipt  of  de 
tails  so  afflicting  to  every  feeling  of  human  nature. 

It  is  tAvious  from  what  I  have  already  stated,  that  a  war  once 
excited  in  India  might  draw  into  its  vortex  many  whom  fear  of 
our  power  only  kept  at  peace.  With  reqpeot  to  the  Pindarries 
themselves,  the  difficulty  was  to  find  an  opportunity  of  striking  a 
decisive  blow.  Attackc^l,  routed,  scattered  in  all  directions,  they 
would  speedily  collect  and  congregate  again;  as  a  globule  of 
quicksilver,  dispersing  for  a  moment  under  the  pressure  of  the 
finger,  re*unites  as  soon  as  that  pressure  is  withdrawn.  But  the 
Pindarries  had  also  chances  of  external  support  They  had,  many 
ef  them,  been  trained  to  arms  in  the  service  of  Scin<Ua,  the 
greatest  among  the  native  princes  who  maintain  an  independent 
nile;  in  the  service  of  Holkar,  long  the  rival  of  Scindia  for  pre- 
ponderance in  the  Mahratta  conf^raoy;  and  in  that  of  Meer 
Khan,  a  Mahometan  adventurer,  who,  originally  employed  as  an 
auxiliary  by  Holkar,  had  the  address  to  render  himself,  for  a  time, 
master  of  the  Government  which  he  had  been  called  in  to  mip- 
port,  and  to  carve  out  for  himself,  in  return  for  his  abdication  of 
that  influence,  a  substantive  and  independent  sovereignty.  How- 
ever contemptible  therefore  in  themselves,  when  compared  with 
the  numerous  and  well-trained  armies  of  tiie  British  Government, 
yet,  as  the  fragments  of  bands  that  had  been  led  by  formidahfe 
chieftains,  to  whom  they  still  professed  allegiance,  these  vagrant 
hordes  might  be  the  means  of  calling  into  action  Powers  of  greater 
magnitude  and  resources, — Scindia,  Holkar,  and  '  lastly  Meer 
Khan,  himself  essentially  a  predatory  Power,  and  the  leader  only 
of  more  regular  and  disciplined  Pindarries*  Nor  was  this  the  ut- 
most extent  of  danger  to  be  apprehended.  Suspicions  might  also 
be  naturally  entettained  that  the  other  Mahratta  Powers  were  not 
displeased  to  see  the  British  authority,  against  which  they  had 
more  thatf  once  combined  with  all  their  forces  in  vain,  weakened 
in  effect  and  in  opinion  by  the  unavenged  attack  of  such  despicable 
antagonists;  and  that  when  the  occasion  should  ripen,  they  might 
not  be  disinclined  to  revenge  and  retrieve  their  former  defe^ 
But  whatever  might  be  the  extent  of  immediate  hostility  to  be 
encountered,  or  the  chances  of  future  danger  to  be  calculated,  the 
case  was  one  which  did  not  admit  of  doubt  The  most  beneficial 
acquisitions  of  territory  would  not  have  justified  the  incurring 
either  the  expense  or  the  haaard  of  a  war;  but  no  hazard  and  no 
expense  could  be  put  in  competition  with  the  vindication  of  na- 
tional honour,  and  the  discharge  of  national  duty. 

In  the  endeavour  to  render  intelligible  the  aripn  and  operatiMis 
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of  die  war^  I  foar  I  may  have  treapaased  mudr  too  bog  with  pre- 
fiettory  matter  upon  the  patience  of  the  House.  But  it  will  be  fidt 
tiiat  in  offering  these  expkttatioDS,  I  have  incidentally  diqioaed 
0^  a  question  strictly  military^  which  I  have  mentioned  as  sug- 
gesting  itself  on  the  first  vfew  of  Lord  Blastings'  undertaking-^ 
how  it  happened  that  preparations  on  so  large  a  scale  were  neces- 
sary for  the  suppression  of  a  horde  of  30,000  horsemen?  Ban^ 
ditti  as  they  were,  it  will  have  been  shown  that  they  touched  in 
near  relation  three  pow^ful  independent  chiefs  of  India;^ — friendly 
indeed  by  the  existing  state  of  peaceful  relations,  but  in  charact^^ 
and  habit,  and  interest,  our  foes.  It  will  have  been  shown,  that 
two  of  these  three  chiefs  beins  members  of  the  great  Mahratta 
eonfederacy,  it  would  not  have  become  a  prudent  statesman  to  lay 
out  of  his  contemplation  the  possibility,  however  remote — bow- 
ever  in  the  name  of  good  faith  to  be  disbelieved  and  deprecated 
-*-that  the  nominal  head  and  the  other  members  of  that  confede- 
racy^  the  Peishwah,  the  Rajah  of  Nagpore,  and  the  prince  known 
by  the  title  of  the  Guickwar  (whose  dominions  are  situated  on 
the  western  side  of  Hindostan)  mi^t,  if  the  course  of  events 
should  be  protracted  or  untoward,  forget  the  obligations  of  trea- 
ties, and  make  common  cause  with  those  whose  iiostility  we  more 
nearly  apprehended. 

In  fact,  of  these  last  nientioned  Mahratta  States,  our  allies  and 
tributaries,  the  Guickwar  is  the  only  one  that  did  not,  in  the 
courseof  the  war,  take  part  with  our  enemies.  The  Peishwdi 
and  the  Rajah  of  Nagpore,  though  recently  bound  to  us  by  the 
most  solemn  engagements^— and  the  latter  particularly  by  the 
most  signal  benefits— did  avail  themselves  of  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity to  declare  against  us: — with  a  treachery  which,  to  Lord 
Hastings'  trusting  and  generous  nature,  was  unexpected;  but 
which,  though  unexpected,  did  not  take  him  unprepared. 

I  now  come.  Sir,  to  the  operations  in  the  field:  upon  which, 
efxtensire  and  complicated  d  they  were — spread  over  so  wide  a 
theatre,  and  involving  so  much  intricacy  of  military  detail*— I  do 
not  presume  to  venture  to  speak  with  any  particularity;  or  to 
offer  myself  as  a  guide  to  the  House  throu^  a  labyrinth,  which 
I  have  neither  skill  nor  pra<^ice  to  enable  me  to  trace.  I  shall 
confine  myself  to  the  general  course^  and  character,  and  results, 
of  the  campaign. 

The  House  has  seen  that  when  the  Governor  General  pre- 
pared to  take  the  field  against  the  Pindarries,  he  looked  forward 
to  the  posrible  hostility  of  Seindia,  Holkar,  and  Meer  Khan. 
WiA  the  Peishwah — a  prince  the  most  important  from  the  influ- 
ence of  his  high  rank  among  the  Mahratta  States — and  with  the 
Ra|ah  of  Na^pcNre,  treaties  Inid  been  recently  signed  and  ratified, 
such  nur  seeming  protestations  of  good  frdth  «nd  friend- 
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9h{p,  that,  80  far  as  instruments  and  professions  could  be  bindings 
the  fidelity  of  these  Powers  seemed  assured.  The  treaties  to 
which  I  refer  are  the  first  and  second  in  the  collection  upon  tho 
Table. 

So  effectual  were  the  plans  and  dispositions  of  Lord  Hastings^ 
that  Scindia,  the  most  formidable  of  his  expected  enemies,  was 
overawed,  and  compressed,  as  it  were,  into  a  new  treaty  which 
pledged  him  to  active  co-operation  against  the  Pindarries.  The 
utmost  extent  of  the  stipulations  of  this  treaty  otnntSt  be  said  to 
have  been  very  diligently  fulfilled  by  him:  but  so  fiir  the  object 
of  it  was  effected  that  he  at  least  remained  neutral  during  the 
campaign.  Whether  in  this  respect  Scindia  acted  under  the  im- 
pulse of  fear,  or  was  persuaded  by  arzuments  addressed  to  his 
interest  and  ambition,  the  prudence  of  the  Oovemor-Gkfoeral  is 
equally  conspicuous:  it  detracts  nothing  from  military  skill  to 
have  been  aided  by  political  sagacity.  As  to  Meer  Khan,  the 
overwhelming  force  which  Lord  Hastings  brought  to  bear  upon 
him  compelled  his  immediate  acquiescence  and  submission.  He 
withdrew  his  troops,  and  surrendered  his  artillery.  It  remains  to 
speak  of  the  third  power  whose  hostility  was  expected — ^Holkar. 
With  Holkar's  Government,  (the  actual  chief  being  a  minor)  ne* 
gotiations  were  for  some  time  carried  on:  regarding  which,  the 
papers  on  the  table  contain  information  somewhat  less  ample  than 
could  be  wished;  as,  by  some  omission,  no  doubt  accidental,  va* 
rious  documents  relating  to  these  transactions  have  not  yet  reach-> 
ed  this  country.  That  Lord  Hastings  had  been  in  negotiation 
with  the  Regent,  the  mother  of  the  young  Rajah,  and  that  great 
hopes  were  indulged  of  a  favourable  issue,  is  clear:  but  how  these 
hopes  were  disappointed  does  not  appear  in  the  documents  before 
the  House.  I  am,  however,  enabled  to  add  to  what  appears  m  the 
papers,  one  fact,  the  particulars  of  which  have  only  come  to  my 
jcnowledee  within  a  few  days.  A  short  time  before  the  great  and 
decisive  battle  with  the  forces  of  Holkar,  one  of  the  inefractory 
and  disaffected  chieftains  in  his  council  took  this  summary  methK 
od  of  over-ruling  the  policy  of  the  Regent:  he  entered  her  tent 
at  night,  dragged  her  out  by  her  hair,  and  severing  her  head  from 
her  body,  cast  both  into  the  river.  Of  the  change  thus  suddenly 
wrought  in  Holkar's  counsels,  the  first  indication  was  an  attacK 
by  the  army  of  Holkar  on  the  troops  composing  the  advanced 
guard  of  Sir  Thomas  Hislop. 

This  brings  me  to  the  battle  of  Maheidpore— ^e  Mily  greai 
general  action  which  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  campaign.  Of 
tiiis  battle  I  feel  myself  incompetent,  even  if  it  were  neeessary^ 
to  enter  into  the  military  details:  the  Gkssettes  furnish  a  more 
pei*spicuous  account  of  it  than  I  could  pretend  to  offer.  But  I 
may  be  permitted  to  say,  that  more  determined  gaUantry^  i 
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inflexible  petBerenncey  or  greater  exertion  of  mind  and  body  on 
the  part  of  every  indiyidusd  eneaged,  were  never  displayed  than 
in  the  battle  of  Maheidpore.  The  result  was,  the  defeat  and  dis- 
solution  of  the  army  of  the  enemy,  though  not  without  a  loss  on 
our  side,  deeply  to  be  deplored.  This  victory  recommends  to  the 
gratitude  of  the  House  the  name  of  Sir  Thomas  Hislop,  by  whose 
conduct  and  under  whose  auspices  it  was  won;  and  that  of  Sir 
John  Malcolm — second  in  command  on  that  occasion — second  to 
none  in  renown,  whose  name  will  be  remembered  in  India  as 
long  as  the  British  tongue  is  spoken,  or  the  British  flag  hoiked 
throughout  that  vast  territory. 

The  result  of  this  battle,  as  it  was  the  complete  dissolution  of 
the  army  of  Holkar,  so  was  it  that  of  the  confederacy  among  the 
Mahratta  Powers,  which  had  long  been  secretly  form'ed,  and  which 
an  unprosperous  or  even  a  doubtful  issue  of  our  first  action  in  the 
field,  would  unquestionably  have  brought  into  full  play.  A  treaty 
of  peace  was  forthwith  negotiated  with  Holkar,  by  which  were 
ceded  to  us  all  his  possessions  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  Ner- 
budda:  and  the  remainder  of  the  campaign,  so  far  as  this  member 
of  the  hostile -confederacy  was  concerned,  consisted  in  collecting 
for  the  British  Government  the  scattered  fragments  of  his  dis- 
membered chieftainship. 

While  the  campaign  was  proceeding  thus  successfully  against 
those  whom  Lord  Hastings  had  taken  into  account  as  probable 
enemies,  their  number  was  unexpectedly  increased  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  Peishwah,  the  executive  head  of  the  Mahratta  empire; 
*— who  suddenly  broke  the  ties  which  bound  him  (as  has  been  seen) 
in  the  strictest  amity  to  the  British  Government  Even  Sir  John 
Malcolm — ^better  qualified  perhaps  than  any  other  person  to  fath- 
om the  designs  and  estimate  the  sincerity  of  the  native  Powers — 
had  been  so  far  imposed  upon,  in  an  interview  with  that  prince  at 
Poonah,  as  to  express  to  Lord  Hastings  his  perfect  conviction  that 
the  friendly  professions  of  the  Peishwah  deserved  entire  confi- 
dence. In  the  midst  of  this  unsuspecting  tranquillity,  at  a  mo* 
ment  now  known  to  have  been  concerted  with  the  other  Mahratta 
chieftains,  the  Peishwah  manifested  his  real  intentions  by  an  un- 

Srovoked  attack  upon  the  residency  (the  house  of  the  British 
lesident)  at  Poonah.  Mr.  Elphinstone  (a  name  distineuished  in 
the  literature  as  well  as  in  the  politics,  of  the  East)  exhibited  on 
that  trying  occasion,  military  courage  and  skill  which,  though  val- 
uable accessories  to  diplomatic  talents,  we  are  not  entitled  to  re- 
quire as  necessary  qualifications  for  civil  employment  On  that, 
and  not  on  that  occasion  only,  but  on  many  others  in  the  course 
of  this  singular  campaign,  Mr.  Elphinstone  displayed  talents  and 
resources,  which  would  have  rendered  him  no  mean  seneral,  in  a 
ceimtry  where  generals  «re  of  no  mean  excellence  and  reputation* 
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The  gallant  resistance  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Burr,  at  the  head 
of  the  small  force  cantoned  in  the  vicinity  of  Poonah,  to  the  con^ 
centrated  army  of  the  Peishwah, — and  the  brilliant  and  decioive 
victory  subsequently  gained  over  that  army  by  Brigadier-General 
Smith,  stand  recorded  in  the  Gazette — memorable  instances  of 
British  valour.  Nor  less  memorable  is  the  instance  of  British 
moderation  displayed  by  General  Smith  after  his  victory,  in 
sparing  the  then  hostile  capital  of  a  treacherous  enemy,  which  l^y 
at  the  mercy  of  the  conquerors. 

It  may  be  convenient  to  despatch  in  continuity  what  remains  to 
be  stated  respecting  the  Peishwah,  though  anticipating  for  that 
purpose  events  and  the  order  of  time.  It  was  the  task  of  Gene- 
ral Smith  to  pursue  that  fugitive  prince,  through  all  the  windings 
and  doublings  of  a  warfare  which  shifted  its  ground  a  thousand 
times;  to  overthrow  his  collected  force  a  second  time  in  a  pitched 
battle;  and  in  that  battle  to  rescue  from  his  power  the  Rajah  of 
Sattarah,  descendant  of  the  ancient  sovereigns,  and,  by  just  title, 
the  real  head— of  the  Mahratta  empire.  Of  that  empire  the 
Peishwah  was  originally  the  first  executive  minister.     As  hap** 

Ens  frequently  in  Oriental  sovereignties,  the  legitimate  monarchy 
d  for  some  time  sunk  into  a  mere  name;  and  in  that  name  the 
Peishwahs  had  now  for  six  generations  exercised  the  supreme  au- 
thority, keeping  during  the  same  period  the  successive  hereditary 
sovereigns  in  confinement  To  seize  the  person  of  the  Rajah  c^ 
Sattarah,  in  the  fort  of  that  name,  in  which  he  had  long  been  im- 
mured, was  Ike  first  object  of  the  Peishwah  in  his  flight  from 
Poonah;  lest,  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  British,  the  restitution 
pf  that  sovereign  to  his  state  should  lead  to  the  final  extinction  of 
the  Peishwah's  office  and  power.  To  defeajt  this  precaution  was 
the  efiect  of  General  Smith's  victories;  and  it  was  no  small  reward 
of  his' exertions  to  be  the  instrument  of  such  a  restoration.  Amid 
the  rapid  revolutions  and  fluctuating  dynasties  of  the  East,  it  is 
not  always  that  European  policy  can  satisfy  itself  as  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  course  which  circumstances  or  engagements  may 
compel  it  to  pursue  or  to  sanction.  But  it  is  no  unsatisfactory 
consequence  of  a  faithless  and  unprovoked  attack  upon  the  British 

tower,  that  a  lawful  sovereign  has  been  replaced  on  the  throne  of 
is  ancestors,  by  the  same  British  army  which  drove  a  perfidious 
aggressor  from  his  capital,  and  finally  reduced  him  from  a  wan- 
derer to  a  captive. 

What  has  been  stated  of  the  unexpected  hostility  of  the  Peish- 
wah, applies,  in  its  general  outline,  and  with  change  only  of  names 
and  places,  to  the  Rajah  of  Berar.  At  Nagpore,  as  at  Poonah,  aa 
attack  was  suddenly  made  on  the  British  Residency,  while  the  at 
tention  of  the  Governor-General  was  supposed  to  be  exclusively 
occupied  with  the  Pindarry  war.    A  similar  resistance  was  sue* 
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cesflfully  opposed  to  this  attack  by  the  resident,  Mr.  Jenkinsf  who 
affords  another  instance  of  the  happy  union  of  military  quaiifica* 
tions  with  diplomatic  skill;  and  whose  courage  and  constancy  had 
been  heretofore  displayed  under  very  trying  circumatancesy  when, 
after  the  former  Mahratta  war,  he  held  the  office  of  resident  at 
Ae  Court  of  Scindia.  The  few  troops  stationed  at  Nagpore,  un- 
der Lieutenant-Colonel  Scott,  made  a  gallant  stand  against  the  su- 
perior numbers  of  the  enemy — (a  superiority  sufficient  to  sup- 
round  and  overpower  the  British  force,  even  if  the  attack  had 
been  foreseen) — instances  of  individual  heroism  displayed  on  this 
occasion  are  deservedly  recorded  in  our  military  annals.  It  re- 
mained for  the  skill  and  valour  of  Brigadier-Greneral  Doveton  to 
follow  up  the  advantages  thus  obtained;  and  to  complete  the  over- 
throw of  a  Power  which  had  acted  witii  such  perfidious  violence. 
The  hostility  of  Nagpore  was  a  still  greater  surprise  than  that  of 
Poonah.  The  result  in  both  cases  was  the  same.  The  Peidiwah 
is  consigned  to  a  secure  though  mitigated  captivity;  the  Rajah  of 
Berar  continues  still  a  fugitive,  but  so  reduced  and  de8erted,-that 
althou^  I  cannot  aver  that  a  renewal  of  hostilities  by  him  is  al- 
together impossible,  I  trust  that  they  cannot  be  renewed  in  a  shape 
likely  to  give  the  Governor-General  much  trouble  or  uneasiness. 

Neither  had  these  distant  and  unforeseen  occurrences  the  effect, 
which  was  probably  anticipated  by  the  Mahrattas,  of  calling  off 
the  attention  of  the  Bengal  Government  from  the  original  object 
of  their  military  preparations— the  Pindarries.  Within  three 
months  after  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  this  forttkidable  horde 
had  ceased  to  exist  as  a  body.  Surrounded  and  driven,  as  if  into  a 
net,  between  the  converging  forces  of  the  British  Presidencies, 
repelled  on  one  side  from  tiie  frontiers  of  the  Company's  terri- 
tories, and  pressed  on  the  other  against  the  frontiers  of  Scindia 
and  Holkar  (Scindia's  territory  being  closed  against  them  by  that 
chieftain's  treaty  of  co-operation,  and  Holkar's  by  the  treaty  of 
peace  which  followed  the  battle  of  Maheidpore;)  cut  off  from 
their  accustomed  retreat  across  the  Nerbudda,  into  the  territoriea 
of  Poonah  or  Nagpore,  and  unable,  as  is  their  nature,  to  make  head 
against  a  regular  army  in  the  fiefd,  they  gradually  melted  away, 
dispersed,-  concealed,  or  surrendered  themselves;  their  families, 
their  treasured  plunder,  their  fortresses,  fell  into  our  hands;  and 
that  association  of  freebooters  may,  I  hope,  be  said  to  be  extir- 
pated, not,  indeed,  in  their  persons,  but  in  purpose  and  in  name. 

Of  such  complicated  'hostilities,  covering  an  extent  of  country 
before  which  the  dimensions  of  an  European  campaign  shrink  in 
comparison^  it  is,  as  I  have  said,  quite  impossible  for  me  to  at- 
tempt any  thing  like  a  detailed  exposition.  Among  feats  of  prow- 
ess and  deeds  of  gallantry  perfonned  contemporaneously  in  scenes 
of  action  far  removed  froin  each  other,  but  condudng  alike  to 
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dne  f;rett  fod)  I  feel  totally  unable  to  thread  the  mazes  of  vietoiy^ 
and.  to  select  instances  for  minute  specification  and,  particular 
praise,  either  with  justice  to  the  British. troops,  or  with  satisfac* 
tion  to  my  own  sense  of  tlieir  merits.  The  names  of  the  leaders 
•nd  of  the  actors  in  these  distinguished  scenes  must  be  fresh  in 
the  recollection  of  those  who  have  perused  the  reports  of  the  cam- 
paign; and  I  fear  that  if  I  were  to  attempt  a  catalogue,  I  might, 
from  inadvertence  (though  not  from  partiality,)  leave  many  well 
deserving  of  praise  unnamed.  In  every  instance  the  valour  of  the 
British  troops  has  been  eminently  conspicuous.  And  when  I  say 
of  the  British  troops,  let  me  guard  the  House  against  any  such  er- 
roneous impression  as  that  tli^  contest  was  one  between  tried  and 
valiant  British  soldiers  on  the  one  side,  and  feeble  and  unwarlike 
natives  on  the  other.  Let  it  not  be  considered  as  an  unequal  con* 
flict  of  European  valour  with  untaught  Indian  courage:  for  out  of 
about  90,000  troops,  whom  Lord  Hastings  brought  into  the  field, 
10,000  only,  or  thereabouts,  were  British;  the  remainder  were  the 
native  forces  of  the  East  India  Company,  trained,  it  is  true,  by  Eu- 
ropean officers,  and  proving  by  their  obedience,  their  courage,  their 
perseverance,  their  endurance,  that  in  discipline  and  in  aclueve- 
rtients  they  were  capable  of  rivalling  their  British  instructers. 

In  doing  justice  to  the  bravery  of  the  native  troops,  I  must  not 
overlook  another  virtue — ^their  fidelity.  Many  of  the  Bombay 
mrmy  had  been  recruited  in  the  territories  of  the  Peishwah;  their 
property,  their  firiends,  their  relatives,  all  that  was  valuable  and 
dear  to  them,  were  still  ih  that  {llrince's  power.  Previously  to  the 
commencement  of  hostilities,  the  Peishwah  had  spared  no  pains 
to  seduce  and  corrupt  these  troops — he  abstained  from  no  threats 
to  force  them  from  their  allegiance — but  his  utmost  arts  were  vain. 
The' native  officers  and  soldiers  came  to  their  British  commanders 
with  the  proofs  of  these  temptations  in  their  hands,  and  renewed 
the  pledges  of  theur  attachment  One  man — a  non-commissioned 
officer — -brought  to  his  captain  the  sum  of  5,000  rupees,  which 
had  been  presented  to  him  by  the  Peishwah  in  person,  as  an  ear- 
nest of  reward  for  desertion.*  The  vengeance  denounced  by  the 
Peishwah  was  not  an  unmeaning  menace.  It  did  in  many  in- 
stances £aJl  heavily  on  the  relatives  of  those  who  Resisted  his 
threats  and  his  entreaties;  but  the  efiect  was  rather  to  exasperate 
than  to  repress  th^ir  ardour  in  the  service  to  which  they  had 
awoi*n  to  adhere. 

This  combined  courage  and  attachment  were  never  more  con- 
spicuous than  on  one  occasion,  which  I  will  take  the  liberty  to 
particfularize,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  a  just  tribute  as  well  to  the 

'^  The  name  of  tlus  iiian--8hieok  Hoi]aseiii--iiowever  immuskal  to  Eo^ 
eaiib  deserves  to  be  reoovded. 

38  z* 
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m^ve  troopi,  as  to  the  talents  of  an  ojGcer  commmdiog  tfaetfi.  It 
is  an  instance  which  I  may  select  without  invidiousness^  as  the 
rank  of  the  officer  does  not  allow  of  his  name  being  mentioned  in 
a  vote  of  thanks. 

A  body  of  between  eight  .and  nine  hundred  menj  all  natives 
except  the  artillery  (the  proportion  of  which  to  a  force  of  this 
strength  many  gentlemen  present  can  estimate  more  correctly 
than  myself,)  was  on  its  march  from  a  distant  part  of  the  Peish- 
wah's  territories  to  Poonah,  soon  after  the  denunciation  of  hostili- 
ties, and  unexpectedly  found  itself  in  presence  of  the  whole  Mah- 
ratta  army.  What  was  the  exact  amount  of  the  Pei^wah's  force 
I  am  not  able  to  state  with  precision,  but  the  cavalry  alone  wafl 
not  less  than  20,000.  The  small  band  which  I  have  described^ 
hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  this  overwhelming  superiority  of  num- 
bers, maintained  through  a  long  day  an  obstinate  and  victorious 
resistance;  victorious,  lor  they  repelled  on  every  point  the  furioQs 
attacks  of  the  enemyi  The  chief  suffering  of  which  they  com- 
plained during  this  singular  and  most  unequal  contest,  was  the  in- 
tolerable thirst  which  they  could  not  procure  the  means  of  slaking 
until  the  action  was  over.  In  the  end  they  not  only  secured  an 
unmolested  retreat,  but  they  carried  off  their  wounded.  In  such 
a  waste  and  wilderness  of  space  and  of  glories,  distracting  the 
sight  and  perplexing  the  judgment,  it  is  satis&ctory  thus  to  select 
some  small  insulated  field  of  action,  which  one  can  comprehend 
at  a  single  glance,  and  of  which  (as  of  some  green  and  sunny  spot 
in  a  far-stretching  and  diversified  landscape)  one  can  catch  and 
delineate  all  the  characteristic  features. 

From  this  one  small  achievement — small  as  to  extent,  but 
mighty  with  reference  to  the  qualities  displayed  in  jt,  the  spirit 
which  pervaded  and  animated  the  whole  Indian  army  may  be  ip- 
ferred.  The  officer  who  commanded  this  sallant  little  force  was 
Captain  Staunton:  his  rank  does  not  entitle  him  to  be  recorded  in 
our  votes,  but  the  House  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  his  merits  and 
services  have  not  been  overlooked  by  his  immediate  eroployers  . 
the  Court  of  Directors. 

To  sum  up  the  military  results  of  the  whole  campaign  in  a 
few  words:; — ^Within  the  short  period  of  six  months,  between  No- 
vember and  June,  eight-and-twenty  actions  were  fought  in  the 
field,  differing  from  each  other  in  magnitude,  but  all  exhibiting  in 
unvaried  splendour  the  character  of  our  Indian  army.  One  hun- 
dred and  twenty  forts — many  of  them  scarcelv  accessible,  some 
deemed  impregnable  either  by  force  or  skill — &11  to  that  army  by 
surrender,  by  siege,  or  by  storm.  To  give  some  notion  of  the  ex- 
tent of  country  over  which  these  actions  were  distributed,  the  dis- 
tonce  between  the  most  northern  and  most  southern  of  the  cap- 
tured fortresses  is  not  less  than  seven  hundred  miles. 
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At  the  5outbera  extremity  of  this  long  line  of  operations,  and 
in  a  part  of  the  campaign  carried  on  in  a  district  far  from  public 
gaze  and  without  the  opportunities  of  early  and  especial  notice^ 
was  employed  a  man,  whose  name  I  should  indeed  have  been 
sorry  to  have  passed  over  in  silence.  I  allude  to  Colonel  Thomas 
Munro;  a  gentleman  of  whose  rare  qualifications  the  late  House 
of  Commons  had  opportunities  of  judging  when  he  was  examined 
at  their  bar  on  the  renewal  of  the  East  India  Company's  Charter; 
and  than  whom  Europe  never  produced  a  more  accomplished 
statesman,  nor  India,  fertile  as  it  is  in  heroes,  a  more  skilful  sol* 
dier.  This  gentleman,  whose  occupations  for  some  years,  past 
have  been  ramer  of  a  civil  and  administrative  than  a  military  na- 
ture, was  called,  early  in  the  war,  to  exercise  abilities,  which 
though  dormant,  had  not  rusted  from  disuse.  He  went  into  the 
field  with  not  more  than  five  or  six  hundred  men,  of  whom  a  very 
small  proportion  w^re  Europeans;  and  marched  into  the  Mahratta 
territories  to  take  possession  of  the  country  which  had  been  ceded 
to  us  by  the  treaty  of  Poonah.  The  population  which  he  sub- 
dued by  arms,  he  managed  with  sqch  address,  equity,  and  wis- 
.  dom,  that  he  established  an  empire  over  their  hearts  and  feelings. 
Nine  forts  were  surrendered  to  him  or  taken  by  assault  on  his 
way;  and  at  the  end  of  a  silent  and  scarcely  observed  progress, 
he  emerged  from  a  territory  heretofore  hostile  to  the  Briti^  in- 
terest, with  an  accession  instead  of  a  diminution  of  force,  leaving 
every  thing  secure  and  tranquil  behind  him.  This  result  speaks 
more  than  could  be  told  by  any  minute  and  extended  com- 
mentary. 

This,  however.  Sir,  (in  order  that  I  may  keep  my  word  with 
the  House)  is  the  last  episode  in  which  I  shall  indulge.  It  re- 
mains only  to  describe  briefly  the  general  state  in  which  our  af- 
fairs were  placed  at  the  end  of  the  campaign.  The  Peishwah 
and  the  Rajah  of  Nagpore  I  have  already  traced  from  their  un- 
provoked hostility  to  their  merited  chastisement  The  Pindarries^ 
the.  original  cause  and  object  of  the  war,  are  gone.  Of  the  Powers 
which  had  a  natural  interest  to  side  with  3ie  Pindarries,  Meer 
Khan,  is  reduced  to  his  original  comparative  insignificance;  Hol- 
kar  has  paid  the  penalty  of  his  hostility  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  large 
portion  of  his  dominions;  and  the  most  formidable  and  most  im- 
portant of  all,  Scindia,  having  been  prevented  by  wise  manage- 
ment from  taking  that  course  which  would  justly  have  placed 
him  amongst  the  victims  of  our  vengeance,  remains,  and  long 
may  he  remain,  an  independent  sovereign.  Long  may  he  remain 
so! — ^because,  anxious  as  I  am  for  the  prosperity  and  grandeur 
of  our  Indian  empire,  I  confess  I  look  at  its  indefinite  extension 
with  awe.  I  earnestly  wish  that  it  may  be  possible  for  us  to  re- 
main stationary  where  we  are;  and  that  what  still  exists  of  sub- 
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fitantiye  and  independent  power  in  India,  may  stand  untouched 
and  unimpaired.  But  this  consummation,  however  much  it  may 
be  desired,  depends  (as  I  have  said)  not  on  ourselves  alone.  Ag- 
gression must  be  repelled,  and  perfidy  must  be  visited  with  its 
just  reward.  And  while  I  join  with  the  thinking  part  of  the 
country  in  deprecating  advance, — who  shall  say  that  there  is 
safety  for  such  a  Power  as  our^  in  retrogradation  ? 

In  one  view,  the  accession  of  territory,  by  the  various  opera- 
tions of  which  I  have  attempted  to  give  some  outline,  is  as  im- 
portant as  the  war  was  justifiable  and  necessary.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  this  war  the  frontier  to  be  guarded  was  in  extent  not  less 
than  two  thousand  five  hundred  miles.  In  consequence  of  our 
late  successes,  and  of  the  tributary  alliances  which  have,  grown 
out  of  them,  that  frontier  is  indeed  much  advanced;  but  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  advanced  it  is  also  narrowed,  so  that  the  line  to- 
wards the  Indus  does  not  now  present  more  Uian  one-third  of  the 
extent  of  the  former  external  boundary. 

I  have  thus.  Sir,  endeavoured  to  bring  before  the  House  a  re- 
view of  the  late  campaign;  and  imperfect  as  I  am  aware  that  re- 
view must  necessarily  be,  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  omitted  any 
material  part  of  the  grounds  on  which  I  found  my  call  upon  the 
House  for  a  vote  of  Blanks  to  the  Marquis  of  Hastings.  I  have 
said  enough  to  show  the  providence  with  which  he  called  forth, 
and  the  skill  with  which  he  arrayed,  the  forces  of  the  great  em- 
pire committed  to  his  charge;  the  wisdom  with  which  he  laid  his 
flans,  and  the  vigour  with  which  he  carried  them  into  execution, 
conclude  with  proposing  the  vote  to  Lord  Hastings  as  the  com- 
mander under  whose  auspices  these  successes  have  been  achieved; 
but  I  think  it  due  to  him  as  a  statesman  at  the  same  time  to  as- 
sure the  House  that  his  most  anxious  wish  is  to  improve  by  the 
arts  of  peace  the  provinces  acquired  in  war;  extending  the  pro- 
tection of  British  justice  to  every  part  of  our  widely-spread  do- 
minions; but  leaving  as  he  may  find  them  the  harmless  prejudices 
of  nations;  and  conforming  our  Oovernment  to  native  habits  and 
institutions,  wherever  those  habits  and  institutions  are  not  at  vari- 
ance with  equity  and  reason:  convinced  that  the  British  rule  will 
be  stable  enough  throughout  India,  in  proportion  as  it  is  benefi- 

cient  and  beloved. [Mr.  Canning  here  read  the  vote  of  thanks 

to  the  Marquis  of  Hastings.] 

It  is  necessary  that  I  should  preface  the  second  resolution  with 
a  few  remarks  on  a  circumstance  in  the  conduct  of  a  gallant  gen- 
eral, who  has  greatly  signalized  himself  in  this  campaign. 

I  mentioned,  in  the  earlier  part  of  my  speech,  that  one  of  the 
first  results  of  Sir  Thomas  Hislop's  victory  over  Holkar,  was  an 
order  issued  by  that  chief,  and  Entrusted  to  Sir  T.  Hislop,  for  the 
surrender  of  certain  fortresses  to  the  south  of  the  river  Nerbuddft  * 
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Amongst  the  fortresses  so  ordered  to  be  surrendered  to  Sir  Thomas 
Hislop,  was  that  of  Talneir.  At  that  place  an  event  occurred 
which  is  related  in  the  papers  before  the  House,  and  the  particu- 
lars of  whicK  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  repeat  In  those  pa- 
pers the  House  is  possessed  of  all  the  information  which  the  East 
India  Company  or  the  Government  have  received  on  this  subject 
With  that  information  neither  the  East  India  Company  nor  the 
Government  are  satisfied.  The  only  course  ^hich,  under  these 
circumstances,  could  be  adopted,  was  to  send  instructions  to  the 
Government  of  India  to  transmit  to  England  the  most  ample  in- 
formation, and  to  institute,  if  necessary,  the  most  minute  inquiry. 
I  am  very  far  from  admitting  that  because  there  has  been  an  omis- 
sion in*  sending  home  satisfactory  documents,  we  are  therefore  to 
conclude  that  the  transaction  is  not  justifiable.  The  inference 
must  be  the  other  way: — First,  from  the  character  of  a  British 
officer;  secondly,  from  the  individual  character  of  this  officer, 
whom  (though  I  am  not  myself  acquainted  with  him,)  I  under- 
stand to  be  eminently  entitled  to  praise,  not  more  from  his  pro- 
fessional talents,  than  for  his  abhorrence  of  every  thing  cruel  or 
severe.  We  have  further,  in  support  of  this  inference,  two  sepa- 
rate approvals  of  his  conduct  by  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  con-^ 
Veyed  in  the  most  unqualified  terms.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine 
any  interest  or  affection  that  could  have  induced  Lord  Hastings  to 
slur  over  a  transaction,  which  in  his  conscience  he  thought  de- 
serving of  blame.  I  say  this  the  more  confidently,  because  in- 
stances have  occurred  in  the  course  of  this  campaign  which  prove 
that,  however  anxious  Lord  Hastings  is  to  bestow  praise  where 

Jiraise  is  merite<L  he  knows  his  duty  too  well  to  wiUihold  blame 
irom  those  who  have  justly  incurred  it  Those  instances  it  would 
be  unfair  to  mention;  but  I  can  assure  the  House  that  such  are  in 
my  possession. 

When  the  despatch  which  contains  tlie  account  of  the  capture 
of  Talnier,  was  transmitted  in  the  military  department  of  the  of- 
ficial correspondence,  it  came  unaccompanied  with  any  civil  de- 
tails whatever.  I  felt  some  reluctance  in  making  the  bare  mili- 
tary statement  public:  but  I  thought  the  plain  course  to  'pursue 
was,  to  deal  with  this  despatch  as  othqe  despatches  of  a  military 
nature  had  been  dealt  with;  looking  forward  confidently  to  the 
arrival  of  the  details  which  were  wanting  to  give  the  transaction 
its  true  colour. 

Those  gentlemen  who  take  an  interest  in  Indian  afiairs  must 
know  how  uncertain  correspondence  is  with  that  part  of  the 
world.  There  have  been — there  still  mre — great  chasms  in  the 
correspondence  respecting  the  late  campaign.  In  last  Saturday's 
jBazette,  is  an  account  of  occurrences  which  took  place  not  less 
tfian  a  year  and  a  half  ago:  it  is  not  the  iSuilt  of  the  Govemmaftt 
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that  the  intelligence  of  them  did  not  arrive  sooner.  And  here  it 
may  possibly  be  expedient  for  me  to  state,  by  the  way,  why  des- 
patches, of  which  the  general  interest  is  gone  by,  are  nevertheless 
inserted  in  the  Gazette.  The  reason.  Sir,  is  this:  firoin  the  intense 
and  laudable  eagerness  with  which  military  honours  are  sought 
for,  it  is  necessary  that  those  services  by  which  such  honours  may 
be  merited,  should  be  publicly  recorded.  Public  record  being 
made — and  wisely — an  indispensable  condition  of  the  gran^  of 
those  honours,  it  would  be  hard  to  run  the  risk  of  invfuidating 
any  officer's  title  to  them  hereafter,  by  keeping  back  altogether 
the  notification  of  services,  the  official  report  of  which  might  have 
happened  to  be  delayed. 

To  return  to  Sir  Thomas  Hislop:  his  despatch  arrived  in  Au- 
gust; the  approbation  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  though  dated 
only  a  fortnight  after  that  despatch,  did  not  arrive  till  the  27th  of 
November.  The  details  of  a  complete  justification  may  be  now 
on  their  way. 

In  this  imperfect  state  of  evidence  three  modes  of  proceeding 
presented  theniselves  to  Government  The  first  was,  to  withhold 
remuneration  altogether  from  the  services  of  the  Indian  army  till 
this  point  should  be  cleared  up:  but  no  man  who  knows  the  spirit 
and  tempel*  of  armies  in  general,  and  the  composition  of  the  In- 
dian army  in  particular,  would  recommend  a  course  so  ungrateful 
and  ungracious.  The  next  was  to  grant  to  other  deservers  the 
proper  honorary  rewards,  omitting  the  name  of  the  commander 
under  whom  the  most  considerable  victory  had  been  gained — ^the 
name  of  him  in  whose  praise  the  letters  from  India  were  lavish: 
but  such  an  exception  would  have  placed  on  his  character  a  stamp 
of  obloquy  too  deep  to  be  effaced  by  any  subsequent  atonement 
The  last  course  was,  to  include  him  with  the  body  of  officers  to 
whom  military  honours  were  due;  still,  however,  e:q>ecting  and 
requiring  at  a  future  period  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  this  par- 
ticular part  of  his  conduct  If  the  House  shall  be  of  opinion  that 
the  Executive  Government  have  not  judged  amiss  in  the  choice 
which  they  have  made  between  these  three  modes  of  proceedins;, 
the  House  will,  perhaps,  so  far  countenance  and  concur  with  theiT 
decision  as  to  vote  its  thanks  fop  military  service  to  Lieutenant- 
General  Sir  Thomas  Hislop,  in  common  with  his  brave  compeers 
in  glory;  and  to  be  contented  with  entering,  at  the  same  time,  a 
special  record  of  its  own  suspended  judgment  on  this  particular 
transaction. 

I  admit  the  reasonableness  of  such  a  record,  on  the  grounds 
which  I  have  stated;  though  I  feel  that,  standing  in  my  situation, 
it  would  hardly  be  becoming  in  me  to  propose  what  that  record 
shall  be.  To  join  it  with  Uie  vote  of  thanks  itself^  when  every 
•nd  can  be  obtained  by  a  separate  Resolution,  would  be  as  harsh* 
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as  unneeesnry:  nnneoessary,  sinee  the  sospension  of  the  judgment 
of  the  House  may  be  sufficiently  marked  without  such  a  junction; 
—and  harsh,  because  the  vote  of  thanks  will  be  placed  on  the 
.  regimental  books,  and  read  in  front  of  every  military  line  in  In- 
dia. This,  I  am  ready  to  confess,  would  not  be  too  severe  a  course 
if  the  transaction  were  finally  to  be  imprinted  with  a  character, 
such  as,  I  trust,  it  never  can  assume:  but  what  would  be  the  feel- 
ings of  Sir  Thomas  Hislop  and  of  his  comrades,  if  such  a  censure 
were  sent  fort^^  in  ignorance  here,  to  be  read  before  an  audience 
in  India  who  misht  well  know  that  it  had  not  been  deserved  ? 

I  trust,  then,  wat  the  House  will  allow  the  name  of  Sir  Thomas 
Hislop  to  stand  in  my  second  Resolution  of  Thanks,  without  any 
phrase  of  qualification;  and,  in  return,  if  any  gentleman  shall  pro- 
pose a  separate  Resolution  of  the  description  which  I  have  ven* 
tured  to  sumpst,  I  diall  think  that  by  assenting  to  such  Resolu- 
tion I  best  mscharge  my  duty  to  the  House,  to  the  Indian  army, 
and  to  Sir  Thomas  Hislop  himselfl 

The  Resolutions  were  agreed  to  without  a  division. 
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MR.  TIERNEY^S  MOTION  ON  THE 
STATE  OF  THE  NATJON. 

.    MAY  18th.  1819. 

Mk.  Tn&iisT  moived--^Tfaat  this  Hoose  will  reiol?e  itself  into  a  Cooimil- 
tee  of  the  whole  House,  to  take  into  eonadetttion  the  gttte  of  the  Nttioo.**^ 
The  eigpments  adduced  in  Mr.  Tiem^'s  motioii,  are  replied  |0  9m^iim  in 
Mr.  Canniog's  admiraUe  speech  on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  Cankino  rose  and  said: — 
'  The  motion,  Sir,  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  as  fairly 
ei^lained  by  himself,  and  as  understood  by  almost  eyety  hononr-. 
aUe  gentleman  who  has  taken  part  in  this  debate,  is,  to  call  ut>oti 
the  House  to  exercise  one  of  its  highest  constitutional  functionfl-^ 
to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  character,  and  pass  a  rerdict  on  the  con- 
duct, of  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown.  Some  attempts  have,  in- 
deed, been  made  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  to  diminish  the 
force  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  explanation,  and  to  de- 
tract from  his  just  admissions.  But  that  diminution  and  that  de- 
traction cannot  be  allowed  to  weish  againsl  the  avowal  of  the 
honourable  mover;  who  puts  no  other  interpretation  on  his  own 
object  than  this — ^that  the  decision  of  the  House  this  night  in- 
volves the  fate  of  the  existing  Administration.  Lest  any  mistake 
arise  on  this  point — ^lest  any  honourable  m^nbers  should  be  un- 
wittingly led  to  adopt  a  measure  of  which  they  do  not  mean  to 
approve — I  think  it  right  to  repeat,  on  my  own  part,  and  on  the  part 
of  my  colleagues,  what  has  been  most  candidly  and  distinctiy  de- 
clared by  the  right  honourable  gentieman,  that  the  issue  of  the 
division  this  night,  if  affirmative  of  tiie  proposition  brought  for- 
ward by  the  right  honourable  gentieman,  will  pronounce  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Government  which  now  possesses  the  confidence 
of  the  Crown.  Do  I  mean  on  that  account  to  impute  any  blame 
or  any  improper  motive  to  the  right  honourable  gentieman  ?  No 
such  thing.  The  present  proceeding  is  an  acknowledged  and  con- 
stitutional mode  of  ascertaining  the  sense  of  Parliament  on  the 
conduct  of  the  Administration  of  the  country.  If  there  is  any 
unfairness  to  be  complained  of,  it  certainly  is  not  in  the  nature  of 
the  motion,  but  in  the  time  and  in  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  is  brought  forward. 

An  honourable  gentieman,  who  spoke  late  in  the  debate,  seems 
to  think  that  he  may  support  the  motion  without  passing  a  sen- 
tence of  condemnation  and  dismissal  on  His  Majesty's  Ministers. 
With  this  qualification  I,  Sir,  do  not  presume  to  find  fnult:  but  I 
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io  think  my9elf  entitled  to  desire  that  all  those  who  may  think 
with  the  houottrable  gentleman  will  take  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
tinctly expremng  that  opinion,  leat,  by  their  votes,  if  unexplained, 
th^  House  and  &e  country — who  will  unquestionably  construe 
the  motion  according  to  the  gfuieral  understanding  of  it,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  right  bonouralMe  mover's  own  exposition  of  its  in* 
tention  and  effect — should  b^  deceived  with  respect  to  the  object 
>irhich  those  whose  votes  are  thus  qualified  have  in  view.  Ano* 
ther  honourable  gentleman  fancied  he  sees  a  way  of  escaping  firom 
the  difficulty,  bv  distii^guisbing  between  his  general  qiprobation 
of  His  Mfljesty  -  s  Ministers,  ami  the  abhorrence  which  he  feels  f<Hr 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  consequence  of  the  London 
Docks  not  being  so  full  as  usual,  and  still  more  on  account  of 
the  dastardly  imbecility  with  which  my  right  honourable  friend 
has  recoiled  f|t>ni  a  double  duty  upon  tallow.  Tom  as  his  agitated 
bosom  was  by  these  conflicting  sentiments — ^by  a  consciousness,  oi| 
the  one  hand,  of  the  obligations  which  he  owed  to  Ministers  for 
their  general  ct^nduct,  and  his  indignation,  on  the  other,  at  these 
particular  and  reprehensible  backslidings  of  the  Finance  Minister, 
y^  honourable  gentieman  declared  that  he  saw  no  means  of  eva^ 
ding  his  embanassment,  but  by  voting  with  an  honourable  and 
learned  gjBntieman  (Mr.  C.  Wynn)  for  the  previous  question.  Um 
happily,'  however,  even  this  mode  of  retreat  is  not  left  open  to 
him;  for  that  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  has  not  moved^ 
nor  does  he  int^id  to  move,  the  previous  question.  He  did,  in- 
deed, mention  such  a  question  as  moveable,  and  as  not  inapplica'^ 
ble  to  the  motion  before  the  House;  but  after  propounding  the 
matter  gravely,  and  weighing  it  deliberately,  he  resolvt^  to  have 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  division,  but  to  go  home  to  bed.  If| 
ther^ore,  the  honourable  gentleman  is  d^enmned  to  follow  the 
honourable  and  learned  gentleman's  suggestion,  he  must  folfow 
him,  not  into  the  lobby,  but  to  his  chamber.  ^^  Misery,''  as  Trin- 
culo  says,  ^^  acquaints  a  man  with  strange  bedfellows;"  and  when 
the  honourable  gentleman  shall  be  redined  on  the  same  pillow 
with  the  mover  of  the  imaginary  motion  which  he  is  so  anxious 
to  support,  they  may  condole  with  each  other  on  the  difficulties 
by  which  they  fancy  themselves  snrrounded,  and  eventually,  per<> 
haps,  may  make  up  their  minds,  though  somewhat  too  late,  as  to 
the  vote  to  be  given  on  a  question  on  which,  of  all  questions  in 
the  world,  it  seems  most  easy  to  come  to  a  decisive  opinion. 

I  hsve  said  that  if  I  w^re  disposed  to  complain  of  any  thing  in 
(he  right  honourable  gentieman's  motion,  it  would  be  only  of  the 
time  and  the  cireumstaoces  under  which  it  is  brought  forward. 
But,  in  saying  this,  I  bee  tp  be  understood  as  founding  ^y  objec- 
tion not  on  t^  general  situation  of  the  country  and  of  the  world, 
but  mprdy  on  the  particular  state  of  public  business  in  Parl^meot 
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This  I  think  it  necessary  to  premise,  lest  my  observationg  on  the 
proposition  and  speech  of  the  richt  honourable  mitleman  may 
be  misunderstood.  The  course  of  argument  which  has  been  pur* 
sued  by  the  right  honourable  gentleman  is  this: — that  the  coun- 
try stands,  both  internally  and  externally,  in  *  situation  of  extraor- 
dinary difficulty  and  even  peril ;  a  situation  demanding  all  the 
Attention  which  the  most  able  and  experienced  minds  can  bestow 
upon  it  I  am  very  ready  to  admit  that  the  internal  situation  of 
the  country  is  full  of  difficulties ;  but  they  are  not  insurmounta- 
ble. There  is  nothing  in  that  situation  which  ought  to  lead  us  to 
despair.  I  admit  also  that  it  is  impossible  to  look  through  the 
world  without  perceiving  that  there  may  be  some  latent  and  not 
yet  unfolded  grounds  of  foreign  embarrassment,  some  distant 
chance  that  the  exertions  which  have  been  made  for  the 
establishment  and  preservation  of  general  tranquillity,  however 
strenuous  and  ardent,  may  be  frustrated  at  some  period,  more  or 
less  remote,  by  occurrences,  difficult  to  forsee,  and  not  possible 
to  be  guarded  against  Who  will  undertake  to  say,  that  at  this, 
very  moment  some  unperceived  danger  tmlj  not  be  gathering 
over  the  country  ?  and  when  was  there  a  moment  in  the  history 
of  the  country  at  which  such  an  undertaking  could  be  confidently 
hazarded  ?  In  making  these  admissions,  therefore,  I  beg  to  be 
understood  as  not  alluding  to  any  specific  circumstances  of  diffi- 
culty or  danger ;  but  merely  as  not  opposing  to  the  vague  suppo- 
sitions of  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  any  assurance  that  might 
be  understood  as  intended  to  deprecate  discussion,  or  to  divest  the 
right  honourable  gentleman's  motion  of  the  character  and  importr 
ance  which  he  has  assigned  to  it  Whatever  may  be  the  grounds, 
or  whatever  the  amount  of  the  apprehensions  reasonably  growing 
out  of  the  present  situation  of  affairs — ^in  one  thing  I  most  cordi- 
ally agree  with  the  right  honourable  gentieman,  that  nothing  could 
more  efiectually  tend  to  preserve  the  tranquillity  now  so  happily 
prevailing  throughout  the  world,  than  an  impression  that  we 
rtiould  not  shrink  from  war  in  case  of  necessity.  To  this  end  it  is 
unquestionably  indispensable  that  our  financial  system  should  be 
•ound.  And  to  make  it  so,  it  is  no  doubt  necessary  to  purge  it 
of  its  defects,  to  repair  its  infirmities,  and,  above  all  things,  to  give 
such  an  ample  and  undisguised  explanation  of  its  real  condi- 
tion, as  may  render  it  perfectiy  clear  and  intelligible,  not  only  to 
this  country,  but  to  the  worid.  All  this  is  as  stron^y  felt  by  His 
Majesty's  Government  as  by  the  rif^t  honourable  gentleman  ;  and 
the  only  matter  of  ^ich  they  have  a  right  to  complain  in  respect 
to  the  present  motion,  is  that  it  is  brought  forward  prematurely,  and, 
if  not  with  the  purpose,  certainly  with  the  effect,  of  intercepting 
and  anticipating  that  exposition  of  the  whole  of  our  system  of 
inancey  which  it  '9  the  undoubted  intj  of  the  Ministers  to  faring 
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forward,  and  which  it  is  notorious  that  diey  will,  In  the  coarse  of 
a  few  days,  submit  to  the  consideration  of  Parliament  The  right 
honourable  gentleman  has  so  timed  his  motion  as  to  enable  himself, 
wheneyerihis  exposition  shall  be  made,  to  exclaim,  ^  Aye,  this 
flows  from  my  motion  ;  just  as  the  inquiry  into  the  affairs  of  the 
Bank  was  the  consequunce  of  my  former  notice.^'   As  to  the  ori- 

Sin  of  the  inquiry  into  the  affairs  of  die  Bank,  that  question  was 
isposed  of  at  the  time,  and  I  will  not  now  weary  the  attention  of  the 
House  by  re-arsuing  it :  but  as  to  the  financial  statement,  I  can 
assure  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  that  nothing  but  the  obvioiis 
necessity  of  first  completing  the  investigation  of  the  committee  on 
the  Bank,  and  of  determining  the  character  of  the  future  currency 
of  the  country,  before  any  solid  and  permanent  system  of  finance 
could'be  established,  has  prevented  my  right  honourable  friend,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  from  proposing  to  the  House  the 
plan  of  finance  which  has  been  prepared,  not  merely  for  the  pre- 
sent year,  but  for  the  whole  period  of  peace,  whatever  may  be  its 
duration.  My  single  objection,  therefore,  to  the  fairness  of  the 
motion  is,  that  it  endeaVours  to  take  from  Ministers  the  initiative 
which  belongs  to  them  on  this  momentous  subject ;  on  which  (as 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  himself  most  justly  argues)  the 
whole  view  of  the  state  of  the  country,  external  as  well  as  inter- 
nal, depends. 

The  right  honounMe  gentleman  has,  however,  avoided  entering 
into  any  examination  of  the  labours  of  the  Secret  Committee,  or 
into  the  much  agitated  question  respecting  the  currency,  or  into 
the  details  of  our  financial  sitoation.  In  this  abstinence  I  will  im- 
itate him  :  and  having  merely  protested  against  the  implicatiMi, 
thus  unfairly  conveyed  in  the  motion,  that  the  right  honourable 
gentleman's  interference  (however  great  his  talents  in  that  line^or 
however  laudable  the  application  with  which  he  has  directed  them 
to  that  object)  was  necessary  to  obtain  for  the  House  and  for  the 
country  a  prompt  and  full  examination  of  our  financial  wants  and 
means,  I  will  proceed  to  follow  tiie  right  honourable  gentleman 
through  the  wider  range  and  more  general  topics  of  his  speech* 

The  right  honourable  gentleman  appears  to  think  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  alleged  exhaustion  of  our  finances,  opportunitiee 
have  been  lost  of  asserting  the  interests  and  vindicating  the  honour 
of  the  country.  On  this  point  the  right  honourable  gentleman  did 
not  indeed  express  himself  in  very  direct  terms,  lie  was  con- 
tented to  ^  just  hint  a  fault  and  hesitate  dislike.^'  He  just  made 
the  allusion,  and  left  it  to  work  its  own  impression.  He  said  that 
two  British  subjects  had  been  murdered  under  the  forms  of  justice 
by  a  general  of  the  United  States.  The  act  was  not  characterized 
by  the  right  honourable  gentleman  in  terms  of  too  strong  abhor- 
rence ;  but  for  what  purpose  was  it  thus  alluded  to  in  a  i 
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for  «  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  State  of  the  NatioQ,  imleM  fiir 
thftt  of  insinuatinsy  that  there  had  been  aomething  in  the  forbear- 
anee  of  the  Britian  Government  which  conld  not  he  accounted  for 
but  by  a  conseiouaneaa  of  absolute  impotence  ?   And  yet  the  ri^t 
honourable  gentleman  himself  confessed  his  doubts  whietheryby  the 
law  of  nations,  the  interference  of  the  British  GoTemment  on 
thb  occasion  would  have  been  justifiable.     The  right  honorable 
gentleman's  doubts  are  well  founded.     His  Majesty's  Ministers 
have  not  been  the  less  diligent  or  the  less  anxious  in  their  deliber- 
ations and  researches,  to  ascertain  whether,  consistently  with  the 
law  of  nations,  they  could  interfere,  than  if  they  had  (as  was  the 
first  natural  impulse  in  every  British  bosom)  made  this  country 
and  America  ring  from  one  end  to  the  other,  with  cries  for  re- 
dress.    Let  it  not  be  imputed  to  His  Majesty's  Ministers  that 
they  alone,  of  all  Englishmen,  of  all  mankinds  felt  not  the  indig- 
natipn  at  the  act  in  question  which  it  justly  merited  ;  that  the 
moral  guilt  and  baseness  of  that  atrocious  proceeding  appeared  to 
diem  in  any  other  light  than  to  the  plain  understanding  of  every 
right-minded  individual ;  or  that  it  would  not  have  been  easier,  tea 
thousand  times  more  easy  as  well  as  more  grateful,  to  have  fo) 
lowed  at  once  where  their  feelings  led  the  way,  than  to  have  curh 
ed>  and  questioned,  and  disciplined  those  feelings  by  a  reference 
to  their  duties  and  obligations.     But  if  the  unhappy  men  who 
were  the  victims  of  this  inhuman  outrase^  placed  themselves  by 
tiieir  own  act  out  of  the  protection  of  their  Government;  if  there  wa# 
no  right  of  interfering  in  their  behalf,  which  would  have  justified 
An  appeal  to  the  last  extremity,  by  which  atonement,  if  not  grant- 
ied  on  a  first  requisition,  must  be  enforced  ;  if  therefore  remon* 
•trances  disregarded  would  not  have  justified  resentment ;  if  to 
iiave  called  for  reparation  would  have  been  to  enter  upon  a  course 
from  which,  when  unsatisfied,  we  should  have  bad  nothing  to  do 
but  to  retire  ;  surely  it  will  be  felt  that  the  dignity  of  the  country 
would  have  been  ill  consulted  by  a  proceeding  at  once  firuitlesp 
«nd  humiliating:  and  surely  credit  may  be  given  to  us  for  hav- 
ing discharged — reluctantly  discharged — our  duty  to  our  coun- 
try as  Ministers,  without  imputing  to  us  an  insensibility  which 
would  have  disgraced  us  as  men. 

Again,  as  to  the  cession  of  the  Floridas  by  Spain  to  the  United 
Stat^  the  right  honourable  gentleman  spoke,  not  as  if  he  himself 
thought,  but  as  if  it  might  be  thought  by  some  one,  that  the  Brit* 
ish  Government  ought  to  have  intmered  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting that  cession.  Unquestionably  it  would  have  been  more 
to  the  interests  of  this  country  th§t  the  Floridas  should  have 
rmiained  in  the  possession  of  Spain..  But  by  what  right,  by 
what  construction  of  the  law  of  nations,  independently  of  the 
Ipenific  stipulations  of  particular  treaties  («nd  none  such  were 
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in  tbm  ease  in  o{>eration,)  could  the  British  (xoyerqment  inter- 
fere to  preyent  a  transfer  of  territory  between  independent  Pow- 
ers; unless  it  hsfd  been  prepared  to  make  common  cause  witii 
the  nation  of  whom  the  cession  was  required  ?   It  is,  I  believe^ 
pretty  generally  admitted  on  all  sides,  that  Ministers  have  rightly 
abstained  from  any  interference  in  this  matter;  but  if  no  blame  i9 
imputed  to  them,  why  was  the  subject  introduced  into  the  right 
honourable  gentleman's  speech,  in  a  manner  which  either  meant 
nothing,  or  meant  that  there  might  be  something  to  find  fault 
with  ?  On  another  point,  the  right  honourable  gentleman  was  les» 
equivocal.     He  clearly  did  mean  to  impute  blame  to  Ministers 
for  iMft  having  openly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  South  American 
provinces,     mien  I  recollect.  Sir,  all  that  has  been  so  often  de- 
claimed in  the  House  on  the  advantages  of  peace,  on  the  dangen^ 
of  war,  on  the  imprcmriety  of  interfering  in  the  concerns  of  for- 
eign nsttions — ^when  I  recollect  all  those  brilliant  common  places 
widi  which  the  ears  of  every  honourable  member  present  must 
stiU  be  ringing,  I  confess  my  astonishment  at  the  tone  of  the  ri^t 
honourable  gerttieman's  remarks  on  the  subject  of  Spanish  South 
America.    I  am  astonished  at  the  suggestion,  coming  from  a  states- 
man not  liable  to  be  misled  by  the  ebullition  of  any  very  roman- 
tic or  fanatical  spirit,  that  the  Government  of* this  country  ought 
to  have  committed  its  honour  and  resources  in  a  new,  and  what  I 
must  call  unnecessary  war  against  Spain,  for  the  purpose  of  fo- 
menting the  struggle  between  her  and  her  colonies.    I  have  heard 
of  many  wars  rashly  undertaken^-I  have  heard  of  wars  of  inter* 
est,  Wars  of  temper,  wars  of  honour,  and  wars  of  speculation;  but 
I  never  yet  heard  of  so  mad  a  proposition  as  that  the  cause  of  the 
insurgents  in  South  America  (I  do  not  mean  by  the  term  ^  insur- 
cents,''  to  give  any  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  the  cause)  should 
be  taken  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain.     Putting  out  of  ^ 
question  the  moral  right  of  such  an  interposition,  have  any  of 
^ese  sanguine  enterprizers  who  contend  for  alliance  with  the  in^ 
surgents,  condescended  to  calculate  the  magnitude  of  the  under-^ 
takmg-— the  distance — the  risk — ^the  cost — and  that  to  an  "ex- 
hausted country  ?''  No,  the  British^ Government  had  but  one  wisQ,c 
as  but  one  honest  course  to  pursue  in  this  contest   They  have  not 
interfered  to  assist  either  party,  but  they  have  repeatedly  offered 
their  good  ofBees  with  a  view  to  reconcilement  through  an  impar- 
tial mediation.     That  mediation  has  unhappily  proved-  hopeless,. 
nor  was  it  our  business  to  obtrude  it  undesired:  nor  would  we,  nor 
ought  we  to  undertake  to  give  effect  to  it,  on  condition  of  en&r^ 
eing  it  on  either  side  by  arm».     Amicable  intercourse  hs^i  been 
kept  up  with  every  part  of  South  America  to  which  our  flag  has 
access;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  strong  sense  is  entertained 
•f  the  pacific  and  impartial  dispositions  of  flnf^and  throughout 
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the  continent  of  South  America,  unleM  where  her  charaeter  hm 
been  maligned,  and  her  motives  distorted,  for  purposes  of  lo* 
cal  delusion,  or  of  personal  interest  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
armaments  fitted  out  from  this  country  in  aid  of  the  South  Amer> 
leans  have  undoubtedly  created  (and  have  been  most  diligently 
and  unfairly  employed  to  create)  an  impression  that  the  wish^ 
and  opinions  of  the  British  Crovemm^t  were  embarked  with  the 
adventurers,  of  which  those  armaments  were  composed.  Such  a 
supposition  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  neutrality  professed 
and  observed  by  the  British  Government,  and  may  require  con* 
tradiction;  but  it  is  unquestionably  a  conclusive  answer  to  the  im* 
putation  of  partiality  against  the  South  Americans.  The  wiJIom, 
as  well  as  the  good  &ith  of  tliis  system  of  neutrality,  must,  I 
think,  be  obvious  to  every  one,  except  to  a  race  of  petty  politi- 
cians (I  certainly  do  not  mean  to  include  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  in  this  description,)  who  hold  that  the  present  is  a  fine 
opportunity  for  retaliating  upon  Spain,  the  conduct  which  we  ex- 
perienced from  her  during  the  contest  with  our  North  American 
colonies.  Yes,  we  have  retaliated;  but  I  trust  on  a  more  just,  at 
least  a  more  Christian  principle.  Our  retaliation  has  been  to  en- 
deavour, by  mediation,  to  heal  the  wounds  which  discord  had  in- 
flicted on  both  parties  in  the  quarrel.  Would  to  God  that  our  of- 
fers had  been  atcepted.  Would  to  God  that  the  parties  who  were 
the  objects  o(  it  had  yielded  to  the  suggestions  of  friendship  and^ 
sound  prudence;  and  that  instead,  of  tearing  each  other  to  pieces 
with  a  waste  of  blood,  such  as  few  wars  have  occcasioned,  some 
compromise  could  have  been  efiected,  favourable  at  once  to  ra- 
tional principles  of  liberty,  and  to  the  peace  of  the  old  world  and 
the  new.  In  one  reqpect.  His  Majesty's  Ministers  are  certainly 
guilty  of  the  charges  brought  against  them.  In  their  transactions 
with  South  America,  they  have  abstained  from  endeavouring,  by 
a  commercial  treaty,  to  turn  the  troubles  and  distresses  of  a  strug- 
gling people  to  the  advantage  of  this  country.  The  assistance 
which  they  did  not  think  it  right  to  grant,  they  would  not  be 
tempted  to  sell;  and  so  far  have  they  carried  their  forbearance  in 
this  particular,  that  in  all  their  repeated  offers  of  mediation,  white 
they  have  uniformly  stated  freedom  of  trade  as  one  of  the  condi- 
tions which  justice  would  stipulate  for  the  colonies,  they  have  as 
uniformly  disclaimed  f6r  Great  Britain  any  separate  or  partial 
commercial  preference.  Let  peace  be  established,  let  trade  be 
open— competition,  enterprize,  capital,  would  ensure  her  due  share 
of  advantage  to  this  country. 

These,  I  think,  are  all  the  questions  of  external  policy  to  which 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  has  adverted,  with  the  excqition 
of  those  general  reflections  on  the  state  of  Europe,  which  have 
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been  already  satia&ctorily  noticed  by  my  noble  friend^  the  Sec- 
retary of  State. 

To  return  to  internal  matters.  The  manner  in  which  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  brought  forward  his  motion,  rendered  it  al- 
most impossible  wholly  to  preclude  discussion  on  the  affairs  of  the 
Bank,  the  currency,  and  the  finances.  Nor  has  the  caution  which 
the  risht  honourable  gentleman  himself  observed  on  that  subject, 
been  imitated  by  those  who  followed  him.  To  their  remarks, 
however,  I  do  not  mean  at  present  to  reply.  Nor  shall  I  dwell 
particularly  on  the  more  unimportant  charges  which  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  has  copiously  flung  out  against  His  Majes- 
ty's Ministers,  but  shall  confine  myself  to  the  pervading  topic  of 
his  speech.  According  to  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  not 
only  are  His  Majesty's  Ministers,  taken  as  a  whole,  incompetent 
to  bring  the  resources  of  the  empire  into  full  and  healthy  play, 
whether  in  respect  to  its  internal  or  external  polity;  but  their  de- 
ficiency is  rendered  still  more  deficient,  and  their  imbecility  more 
weak,  by  divisions  among  themselves:  there  is  no  point  of  union 
among  them,  no  common  principle  of  action.  The  country 
ought  therefore  to  look  to  an  administration  all  strength — all  unan- 
imity— the  members  of  which  should  not  have  taken  different 
sides  on  any  question  of  great  political  interest  But  where  is 
this  perfect  administration  to  be  found  }  Not  certaiiily^in  the  per- 
sons of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  and  his  friends  around 
him.  Be  it  remembered,  that  it  is  not  I  who  allege  this  matter 
of  accusation.  But  if  it  be  indeed  absolutely  indispensable  for 
the  conducting  affairs  wisely  and  steadily,  with  prudence  and  de- 
cision, that  there  should  be  no  difference  on  any  important  subject 
among  the  members  of  an  administration;  and  if  it  shall  farther 
appear  that  such  differences  would  never^eless  exist  under  any 
possible  administration  that  could  be  formed  out  of  the  materials 
now  available  in  this  country,  the  result,  I  fear,  will  be  not  only 
that  the  present  Ministers  cannot  go  on,  but  that  the  country  must 
altogether  despair  of  an  efficient  and  serviceable  administration. 
The  truth,  however,  I  believe  to  be,  that  those  theorists  tax  hu- 
man nature  too  high,  who  require,  among  any  number  of  men 
capable  of  forming  an  opinion  for  themselves,  an  undeviating^ 
unanimity  of  opinion  upon  every  one  of  the  various  and  compli* 
cated  questions  that  can  occur  in  the.  management  of  the  affairs  of 
this  extended  and  diversified  community.  An  agreement  in  gen- 
eral principles,  and  a  concurrence  in  tfie  details  of  practical  ad- 
ministration, are  undoubtedly  necessary  to  give  consistency  to 
councils,  and  unity  to  action.^  But  upon  p^nts  either  purely 
speculative,  or  of  comparative  unimportance  in  practice,  there 
may  be — there  must  be— occasionally,  such  differences  among  in- 
telligent and  instructed  mind^  as  may  render  necessary  mutual 
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oonceMODS  for  the  sake  of  the  public  flenrice.  MeAaar^  mmt 
flometimes  be  shaped  and  modified  by  the  comparison  and  partial 
compromise  of  dinerent  opiitions.  if  the  result  be  to  present  for 
practical  adoption,  and  to  support  with  fi^kneto,  strength,  and 
union,  measures  of  sound*  policy,  any  harshness  of  criticism  or  se- 
verity of  examination  into  the  process  by  which  such  consent  may 
have  been  obtained,  would  be  utterly  mispkced — ^would  be  to 
travel  beyond  the  ^here  of  human  action  into  thkt  of  thought, 
with  which  human  judgment  has  no  concern. 

I  apply  these  observations  specifically  to  the  instance  on  which 
the  ri^t  honourable  gentleman  has  commented  ^ith  the  greatest 
severity — ^the  question  of  the  resumption  of  cash  payments  by  the 
Bank.  If  the  measure  to  be  proposed  on  the  repcMt  of  the  Secret 
Committee  has  the  concurrent  recommendation  of  every  member' 
of  the  Administration,  I  know  of  no  point  of  honour  which  calls 
for  explanation,  as  to  the  particular  opinions  which  may  have 
been  compromised  to  arrive  at  that  conclusion,  and  to  produce 
that  salutary  concurrence.  The  existence  of  that  complete  prac- 
tical concurrence,  on  that  most  important  practical  measure,  I 
have  the  happiness  to  announce.  The  right  honourable  gentle- 
man may  easily  point  out  (for  they  are  on  record)  the  particular 
difierences  of  opinion  which  prevailed  at  a  former  period — a  pe- 
riod  when  I  and  the  right  honourable  eentleman  thought  together . 
on  the  principles  of  this  intricate  and  mteresting  subject  I,  Sir. 
hold  unchanged  the  opinions  which  I  avowed  in  1811.  The  ri^ 
honourable  gentleman,  I  presume,  has  not  altered  his  opinions— 
indeed,  I  know  he  has  not  as  to  principles;  but  yet,  in  the  Secret 
Committee,  concurring  as  it  did  almost  unanimously  as  to  the 
practical  inference  to  be  drawn  from  those  opinions  as  applicable 
to  the  present  state  of  the  question,  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man admitted  that  he  stood  alone.  It  is  not  difficult  fot  one  man 
to  be  unanimous:  but  the  right  honourable  gentleman  has  much 
difficulty  in  understanding  how  those  who,  holding  difiTerent  opin- 
ions en  a  difficult  and  abstract  subject,  have  nevertheless  been  able 
to  agree  in  one  common  conclusion;  while  he,  holding  the  opin- 
ions of  the  majority,  had  contrived  nevertheless  to  have  a  conclu- 
mon  entirely  to  himselfl  The  right  honourable  gentleman  has  talked 
of  the  supposed  disunion  among  the  members  of  the  Cabinet,  as  if  it 
pervaded  every  question  connected  with  the  welfiaire  of  the  nation. 
But,  the  fact  is.  Sir,  that  I  know  but  one  great  national  question, 
namely,  that  which  is  called  the  Catholic  Question,  on  which  the 
members  of  Administration  are  divided  in  opinion;  and  no  man 
better  knows  the  Sources  from  which  that  disunion  has  flowed, 
and  the  attempts  which  have  been  m$ule  to  remedv  it,  than  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  himseld  On  that  question,  indeed,  I 
tq»eak  my  sincere  sentiments,  when  I  say,  that  it  ill  hopeless  to 
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look  for  an  iimted  opiaion  in  any  Adminiatration  whieh  there  are 
the  means  of  forming.  I  believe  I  can  apeak  with  aa  much  expe- 
rience  on  this  subject  as  any  one  in  the  House;  and  I  am-  per- 
suaded, that  had  it  been  possible,  out  of  the  public  men  in  the 
country  to  form  an  Administration  united  on  the  Catholic  Ques-' 
tion,  and  not  differing  widely  on  other  questions  of  equal  import- 
ance, that  object  would  have  been  achieved  in  1812.  To  that 
object,  I  twice  in  that  year  sacrificed  what  the  right  honourable 

Entleman  acknowledged,  and  what  I  have  no  hesitation  in  ac^ 
lowledgins  with  the  richt  honourable  sentleman,  to  be  the 
legitimate  object  of  liberal  ambition  in  a  tree  state — a  share  in 
the  Government  of  the  country.  Twice  in  that  year  did  I  sacri- 
fice this  object  of  ambition,  for  the  express  purpose  of  being  the 
better  able,  either  to  produce  (in  conjunction  with  abler  and  wor- 
thier men,  who  eameistly  and  sincerely,  but  vainly,  laboured  after 
the  same  object)  the  union  in  Administration  of  persons  agreeing 
on  this  question,  or  (failing  that  attempt)  of  serving  the  oyestion 
more  effectually  out  of  office.  It  is  not  necessary  to  recall  to  the 
right  honourable  gentleman's  recollection,  the  froitlessness  of  the 
search  after  both  of  these  objects.  Every  attempt  at  forming  an 
Administration  that  should  be  united  upon  the  Catholic  Question, 
and  at  the  same  time  upon  other  great  principles  and  measures, 
more  immediately  connected  with  the  carrying  on  of  the  public 
service,  failed;  and  upon  that  failure  the  present  Administration 
was  formed.  In  that  formation  I  was  not  included;  but  I  speak 
with  p^ect  confidence,  when  I  assert  that  those  who  gave  their 
support  to  the  present  Administration,  on  its  formation,  did  so  on 
the  understanding  that  every  member  of  that  Administration  en- 
tered into  office  with  the  express  stipulation  that  he  should  main- 
tain his  own  opinion  in  Parliament  on  the  Catholic  Question. 
Whether  such  a  stipulation  was  wise  or  not,  is  another  question 
which  I  will  not  now  argue;  but  I  will  say  to  those  who  now  first 
object  to  it,  that  they  come  too  late.  They  ought  to  have  stated 
their  objection  when  the  Administration  was  framing,  and  not 
now  charge  as  a  crime  that  which  was  settled  with  their  entire 
cognizance  and  zealous  approbation.  When  I  subsequently  en- 
tered office,  my  opinion  on  the  Catholic  Question  remained  un- 
changed; I  take  {or  granted,  that  the  understanding  which  Lhave 
described,  that  I  as  well  as  every  other  member  of  the  Cabinet, 
should  maintain  my  own  opinions  on  that  subject  in  Parliament 
was  unchanged  also;  and  I  do  not  see  on  what  pretext,  bavins 
taken  a  course  in  perfect  coincidence  with  that  understanding,  I 
could  now  be  called  upon,  ^either  by  those  who  oppose,  or  those 
who  favour  the  Catholic  cause,  to  desert  the  ranks  of  the  Govern- 
ment I  feel  no  such  obligation,  in  point  of  honour;  and  I  will 
gg  farther,  and  eonfeas«  that  after  all  that  has  paMed  since  IbU,  I 
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iihould  DOW  doubt,  with  a  view  to  the  ultimate  success  of  the  qoes- 
tioQ  itself^  the  prudence  of  attempting  to  make  it  the  test  and 
bond  of  opinion  in  an  Administration.  Although,  as  I  said  in 
1812,  there  was  no  sacrifice  which  I  was  not  ready  to  make,  and 
which  I  did  not  make  for  the  sake  of  forming  an  Administration 
which  should  a^e  upon  it,  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  accom- 
plishing that  object,  did  then  appear  to  me  insurmountable;  every 
succeeding  year  has  added  so^  much  to  my  conviction  to  that  ef- 
fect, that  a,  by  the  vote  of  this  night,  the  power  of  forming  a  new 
Administration  should  be  conferred  on  the  right  honourable  gen<* 
tleman,  I  venture  to  assure  him,  that  he  would  find  it  less  easy 
than  he  is  aware,  to  form  an  Administration  which  would  be  able 
to  carry  that  question  efiectively  and  safely  as  a  measure  of  Gov-, 
ernment,  and  at  the  same  time  to  do  justice  to  the  country  in 
other  important  branches  of  its  afiairs.  Indeed,  the  gentlemen  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  House  ceased,  long  before  I  did,  either  to 
imagine  such  a  scheme  of  Administration  feasible,  or  to  think  it 
desirable — I  know  not  which — for  in  1806,  when  the  framing  of 
an  Administration  was  entrusted  to  the  then  leaders  of  opposi- 
tion, they  not  only  included,  but  solicited  permission  to  include, 
in  their  cabinet,  two  noble  lords  (Lords  Sidmouth  and  Ellenbo- 
rough)  who  were  known  to  be  decidedly  hostile  to  any  farther 
concession  to  the  Catholics.  If  I  might  be  allowed  to  state  my 
present  creed  upon  the  subject,  I  would  say,  that  I  believe,  not 
only  that  the  difficulties  of  combining  an  Administration  unani- 
mous on  the  question  of  the  Catholic  Claims,  are  insurmountable, 
but  that  it  is  not  desirable,  with  a  view  to  the  public  good,  that 
nuch  an  Administration  should  be  formed.  An  Administration 
decidedly  and  uniformly  favourable  to  the  Catholic  Claims,  or 
one  decidedly  and  uniformly  hostile  to  them,  would  be  equally 
likely  to  excite  a  clamour,  and  to  engender  an  irritation,  at  vari- 
ance with  the  best  and  most  essential  interests  of  the  empire.  In 
this  case,  as  well  as  in  many  others,  that  which  at  the  time  it  oc- 
curred was  a  bitter  disappointment,  has  providentially  turned  out 
to  be  a  most  happy  circumstance.  The  question  is  (in  my  judg- 
ment) gradually  making  its  way  in  public  opinion;  and  to  public 
opinion  it^ught  to  be  sdlowed  eventually  and  soberly  to  setUe  the 
question.  Such  are  my  sentiments  with  re^ct  to  that  question, 
the  only  important  question  on  which  any  difiTerence  of  opinipn 
exists  in  the  Cabinet 

Another  charge  which  has  been  brought  forward  against  Gov- 
ernment is,  that  they  have  not  had  strength  enough  to  resist  the 
motions  which  have  been  forced  upon  them.  Undoubtedlv  the 
charge  is  true  in  two  memorable  instances,  in  which  Ministers 
fSedled  in  resisting  the  appointment  of  committees.  Overloaded 
with  committees  of  their  own  proposing,  the  kindness  of  the  op- 
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posile  side  of  the  House,  it  seems,  has  forced  upon  them  others 
which  they  have  not  been  able  to  decline,  although  anticipating 
from  them  mischiefis  of  the  greatest  hazard  and  magnitude. — Very 
true — twice  have  these  suggestions  been  tendered  lor  their  accept- 
aace — twice  attempted  to  be  evaded,  and  twice  have  majorities  of 
the  House — ^not  very  large  ones  it  must  be  owned — ^but  majorities, 
compelled  their  acquiescence.  If  I  am  asked,  whether  this  is  the 
way  to  carry  on  the  a£fairs  of  the  nation  ?  I  answer  with  the  utmost 
frankness — No.  A  Government  by  minorities  would  undoubted-, 
ly  be  a  very  new,  and  upon  the  long  run,  not  a  very  safe  or  effi- 
cient mode  of  Administration.  But,  at  the  same  time,  thei^  are 
various  considerations  to  be  weighed  before  a  ministry  can  proper- 
ly fix  the  point  at  which  they  wiU  pledge  their  existence  as  a  Gov- 
ernment, upon  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  occasion 
must  be  adequate,  or  they  might  cover  themselves  with  ridicule. 
But  the  frequency  of  small  occasions,  I  admit,  would  constitute 
an  adequate  case;  and  I  admit  farther,  that  enough  of  such  smaller 
occasions  have  occurred,  to  make  Ministers  very  anxious  to  learn 
whether  the  confidence  of  the  House  has  really  been  withdrawn 
from  the  existing  Administration,  and  to  make  them  feel  very 
thankful  to  the  right  honourable  gentleman  for  having  aflbrd- 
ed  an  opportunity  of  trying  that  question  upon  the  present  mo- 
tion. If  the  support  to  be  calculated  on  by  Government  be  only 
such  as  they  experienced  on  the  two  occasions  to  which  I  have 
alluded;  if  Uiey  can  rely  on  no  other,  then,  no  doubt,  they  are^ 
gone.  The  right  honourable  gentleman  says  that  Ministers  will 
take  no  hints.  If  they  are  not  prepared  to  take  the  hints  to  which 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  adverts,  it  is  not  because  they  turn 
a  deaf  ear  to  diem,  but  because  they  do  not  understand  them  so 
clearly  as  to  be  sure  that  they  would  do  right  in  acting  upon  them. 
A  series  of  such  hints  occurring  in  rapid  succession,  would  un- 
questionably throw  the  Government  into  the  right  honourable 
gentleman's  hands;  and  if  such  be  the  intention  of  the  House,  the 
sooner  and  the  more  clearly  it  is  made  manifest  the  better. 

But  there  is  another  view  in  which  the  appointment  of  com- 
mittees is  objected  to  the  present  Administration.  It  is  said,  that 
they  are  a  government  of  committees — ^that  they  abdicate  the 
functions  of  the  executive  authority,  and  fritter  them  away  by 
partial  delegations.  It  is  a  little  hard  in  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman thus  to  blow  hot  and  cold  at  the  same  time.  Does  he  mean 
that  the  propossl  of  a  committee  is  in  itself  a  crime  in  a  Govern- 
ment, and  the  resistance  of  such  a-  proposal  in  all  cases  a  duty? 
Does  he  mean  that  the  opposition  only  should  have  the  privilege 
of  proposing  a  committee,  and  then  of  railing  at  die  Government 
equally  whether  they  adopt  or  resist  it?  When  the  honourable 
giotlemen  get  into  one  of  their  conciliabules  to  devise  a  motion 
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for  the  annoyanoe  of  Minjbtera,  do  they  once  in  a  handred  timae 
make  such  a  motion  in  a  direct  shape  for  such  or  such  spedfic 
measure?  No.  The  constant  device  is>  to  move  for  a  committee 
of  inquiry;  a  committee  of  inquiry  is  the  standing  recipe  for  stray 
votes — ^for  catching,  for  instance^  that  of  the  honourable  memb^ 
for  Bramber  (Mr.  Wiiberforcfe.)  Bait  the  hook  of  these  motions 
with  a  committee^  and  the  fish  are  sure  to  bite.  Nay^  some  hon- 
ourable gentlemen,  it  appears,  this  night,  are  so  voracious  for  a 
vote  in  opposition,  that  they  even  take  the  hook  when  there  is  no 
bait  to  cover  it;  when  the  right  honourable  gentleman  plunly  and 
openly  tells  them,  that  his  object  is  not  to  obtain  the  committee 
which  forms  the  pretext  of  his  motion — ^that  it  is  simply  and  na* 
kedly  to  turn  out  the  Ministers. 

But,  Sir,  I  deny  that  Ministers  have  resorted  to  committees  ex- 
cept when  they  have  found  themselves  utterly  unable  to  discharge 
the  detailed  duties  entrusted  to  those  committees.  They  shrink 
firom  no  just  responsibility;  they  neglect  no  attendance;  they  diare 
no  discussion  in  this  House; — ^but  it  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind 
how  great  a  change  has  taken  place  of  late  years  in  the  business 
of  the  House  of  Commons — a  change  which  has  thrown  a  burden 
of  business  upon  Ministers,  which  no  physical  or  mental  consti- 
tution can  adequately  sustain.  I  call  upon  those  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  who  recollect  the  good  old  times  when  the 
destinies  of  the  empire  were  swayed  in  Parliament  by  Mr.  Pitt, 
or  Mr.  Fox,  to  say  whether  the  labours  of  an  Administration  in 
those  days  were  to  be  compared  with  what  they  are  now.  The 
Ministers  were  not  then  harassed  and  perplexed  by  a  complica- 
tion of  daily  business,  with  the  whole  of  thc^  details  of  which, 
however  trifling,  it  was  expected  that  they  should  be  intimately 
and  accurately  acquainted.  Their  time  was  not  then  vexatiously 
wasted  on  questions  of  complaint  and  cases  of  pretended  griev- 
ance, such  as  a  pied-poudre  court  would  not  entertain;  such  as  a 
court  of  conscience  would  dismiss  without  the  awitrd  of  a  farthing 
damages.  It  is  now  expected  that  Ministers  should  come  down 
to  the  House  every  night  fully  possessed  of  details  of  facts,  and 
characters  of  individuals  concerned,  and  histories  of  the  transac- 
tions of  years,  whenever  any  person  blasted  in  character  may 
have  prevailed  on  an  honourable  member  to  present  a  folio  volume 
of  a  petition,  charged  with  falsehoods  and  libels:  and  which,  after 
three  or  four  hours  wasted  in  fruitless  cf^nversation,  is  found  to  be 
unfit  to  lie  upon  the  table.  Thus  the  marrow  of  the  day  is  con- 
sumed; and  then,  after  three  or  four  hours  passed  in  a  weary,  vest- 
atious,  useless  debate,  the  Ministers,  jaded  and  faitiffued,  as  they 
must  necessarily  be,  are  expected  to  ^proceed  to  public  business, 
with  a  host  of  new  opponents,  who  plenepasti^  come  like  giants 
refreilied  to  the  battle;  whibtthe  unfortunate  Minister,  exhioisted 
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ud  impranniSf  is  to  enter  upon  a  new  course  of  wrangling,  hap- 
py if  at  last  he  can  get  through  one-third  part  of  the  real  business 
tif  the  day.  It  is  not  then  in  these  cases  the  weakness  of  the 
Minister  of  which  comfriaint  ought  to  be  made,  but  the  weakness 
of  man;  for  hunntn  strength  is  unable  to  endure  this  wearying, 
worrying,  uninteresting,  and  unprofitable  course  of  exertion. 
T^e  right  of  petitioning  is  a  saored  right:  but  every  body  must 
feel  to  what  an  extent  in  these  da3r8  the  abuse  of  it  is  carried. 
That  abuse  is  arriTed  at  such  a  height,  that,  in  self-defence,  if  the 
'House  values  its  time,  which  is  the  public  property,  and  its  func- 
tiavks,  which  are  for  the  public  benefit,  it  must  be  remedied  one 
way  or  other.  While  Government  is  thus  daily  harassed  and 
tormented,  can  it  be  matter  of  surprise  that  many  important  ques- 
tions which  reqbire  examination  in  detail,  are  referred  to  the  con- 
mderation  of  committees?  How  else  can  they  be  beaten  out,  and 
sifted  to  the  bottom?  Neither  time  nor  human  strength  would 
avail  for  such  a  task. 

^  Why,'*  it  is  said,  **  do  not  Administration  take  up  the  subject 
of  the  poor  laws  ?*'  "  Why,'Mt  is  asked  with  admirable  consist- 
ency on  the  part  of  the  honourable  gentlemen  opposite^ — **  why 
do  not  Oovemment,  foolish  and  ignorant  as  they  are,  undertake 
to  settle  the  most  extensive  and  im|>ortant  problem  that  ever  came 
before  Parliament?  Weak  and  contemptible,  why  do  they  not 
carry  a  measure  which  Mr.  Pitt,  in  the  plentitude  of  his  power, 
found  too  much  for  him;  in  which  Mr.  Whitbread,  in  the  vigour 
of  his  strength,  and  backed  by  the  influence  of  Administration, 
found  himself  utterly  unable  to  make  any  way?  With  such  ex- 
amples before  than,  why  do  not  Government  decide  off-hand  a 
question  growing  out  of  the  usage  of  centuries,  interwoven  with 
the  habits  and  deeply  rooted  in  the  prejudices  of  different  classes 
of  the  people  ?'*  A  reference  to  what  has  actually  taken  place  will 
be  the  best  answer  to  these  queries.  It  will  be  seen,  that  the  sub- 
ject, even  in  the  neutral  hands,  as  I  may  call  them,  of  my  right 
honourable  friend  (Mr.  Stur^  Bourne)  whose  knowledge  and 
industry  so  well  qualify  him  for  the  task,  and  whose  firmness  and 
courtesy  have  conciliated  the  esteem  and  good-will  of  all  who 
have  had  to  act  with  him  upon  the  subject,  who  has  conducted 
the  discussions  upon  it  without  the  shadow  of  an  allusion  to  anv 
topic  that  could  stir  up  party  feeling;  it  will  be  seen  even  in  his 
hands,  the  principal  measures  emanating  firom  the  committee  over 
which  he  presided,  have  failed  of  receiving  the  support  of  tiie 
House— -and  that  the  gentlemen  on  the  opporite  benches  are  di- 
vided in  opinion  respecting  it  What  is  the  inference  ?  Simply 
this:  that  if  Government  had  brought  forward  such  a  proposition, 
and  had  attempted  to  carry  it  as  a  party  or  ministerial  question, 
the  benches  opposite  would  have  been,  night  after  night,  in  as  fiill 
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amly  as  they  are  at  tbe  moment  at  which  I  am  qieakiiig:  and 
those  who  have  not  been  able  to  agree  on  a  qoestion  bjr  the  cleet- 
aion  of  which  no  political  triumph  was  to  be  obtained,  would  have 
found  it  easy  enough  to  concur  in  opposing — where  oppositton 
was  stimulated  by  the  hope  of  discomfiting  their  political  antago- 
nists. Gentlemen  well  know  with  liow  many  inflammable  and 
inflammatory  topics  the  discussion  of  the  poor  kws  are  nearly  al- 
lied; how  much  food  for  declamation  would  haye  been  furnished 
against  the  weakness,  the  inconsistency,  the  corruption  of  Minis- 
ters, if  they  had  hastily  adopted  any  plan  on  a  matter  so  deeply 
interesting  to  the  whole  nation,  and  perplexed  by  so.  many  con- 
tradictory theories  and  conflicting  interests.  Hie  time  may  come 
when,  after  the  whole  of  this  great  subject  has  been  well  and  thor- 
oughly examined  by  the  persons  most  capable  of  examining  it 
advantageously,  by  persons  bringing  local  knowledge  and  practical 
experience/ in  aid  ofgeneral  princij^es  of  theory  and  law — it  may 
be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Government  to  select  that  one  out 
of  the  different  suggestions  propounded  by  the  Committee,  to 
which  they  will  give  their  support,  and  which  they  will  endeavour 
to  persuade  Parliament  to  pass  into  a  law.  But  of  all  the  subjects 
of  le^Iation  on  which  Government  ought  not  hastily  and  prema 
turely  to  interfere,  without  ascertaining  and  if  possible  carrying 
with  them  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  country — this  of  the 
poor  laws  appears  to  me  to  be  the  one  on  which  it  would  have 
been  the  most  unadvisable  to  take  a  precipitate  course. 

But  to  return  from  those  specific  charges  to  the  general  seope  and 
object  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  motion.  Suppose,  for 
a  moment,  that  it  were  carried,  what  is  the  amount  of  advantage, 
let  me  ask,  that  would  arise  from  the  change  of  Administration  ? 
Suppose  the  right  honourable  gentleman  and  his  friends  in  power; 
is  there  no  question,  like  that  of  the  Catholic  Claims,  or  the 
Scotch  Burghs,  which  might  produce  some  dissension  in  their 
ranks?  What  do  they  thmk  of  parliamentary  reform?  What 
do  they  think  of  anodier  Westminster  election?  It  is  true  that 
the  honourable  baronet,*  one  of  the  members  for  Westminster,  tf 
this  night  with  them;  but  it  is  only  on  the  understanding  that 
they  will  support  4iis  darling  measure  of  parliamentary  reform. 
After  some  hesitation,  and  a  sort  of  whispering  negotiation,  car- 
ried on  openly  in  the  face  of  the  House,  it  appears,  that  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  has  acceded  to  the  honourable  baronet's 
conditions,  and  that  a  coalition  has  been  established  between 
them.  Suppose,  then,  the  new  coalition  Ministrjr  to  be  formed, 
who  in  point  of  talent — ^yes,  who  in  point  of  talent,  rank,  and  of 
^■lonsideration  in  the  country,  is  better  fitted  to  be  a  leading  mam- 

*Sir  Fkancis  BordetL 
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Imt  of  tfarl  Cabinet,  tban  the  hoDoinraUe  bunoeet?  Wall  tim, 
OFery  body  knows  that  one  of  the  fii^  questicMis  which  the  hoD- 
oontUe  baronet,  when  Minister,  wotiM  bring  forward,  would  be 
the  great  subject  of  Pai^tamentaiy  Reform.  What  then  would  be 
Ae  conduct  of  the  Whig  members  of  the  Cabinet?  Either  they 
would  come  forward  in  a  body  to  support  the  plan  of  their  hon- 
ourable cdleague,  or  they  would  flatly  contradict  their  professioDS 
during  a  long  series  of  years,  and  by  refusing  to  support  a  reform 
in  Parliament,  create  a  division  in  their  Administration  on  what 
I  pcesume  the  right  honourable  gentleman  will  allow  to  be  one 
of  the  most  important,^  the  most  comprehensive,  the  most  vital 
quertions  that  ever  <<  agitated  the  country/'  What  would  this  be 
but  the  very  same  reproach  which  they  so  unmercifully  cast  on 
th^runf(M*tunate  predecessors?  An  honourable  member  has  said, 
that  if  the  Ministers  are  popular  in  the  House,  the  Whigs  are 
popular  in  the  coimtry.  Really,  Sir,  I  should  have  thou|^t  that 
popularity  was  the  last  topic  that  the  Whigs  would  hkve  sufifered 
to  be  put  forward  as  one  of  their  pretensions  to  come  into  power. 
I  do  not  presume  to  say,  that  the  Ministers  are  particularly  popu- 
lar, or  that  I  am  so,  more  than  the  rest  of  my  coUeafgues;  but  I 
have  myself  gone  through  the  ordeal  of  a  popular  election,  with- 
out the  accompaniment  of  mud  and  grenadiers.  I  was  not  sub- 
jected to  such  strikipg  proofs  of  Baivouritism,  as  those  idols  of  the 
people,  the  Whigs:  my  retreat  was  effected  with  more  safety  than 
that  of  the  routed  cavalcade,  who,  with  laurels  in  their  hats,  and 
brickbats  at  their  heels,  bedaubed  with  ribbands  and  rubbish, 
wer^  only  rescued  from  their  overwhelming  popularity  by  a  de- 
tachment of  His  Majesty's  Horse  Guards!  Suppose,  dien,  these 
mud-bespattered  Whigs  were  to  come  into  office  instead  of  the 
present  Ministry,  where,  after  all,  would  be  the  advantage^worth 
contending  about  ?  Is  it  the  trifling  difference  between  an  unpopular 
and  a  pelted  Administration  ?  The  right  honourable  gentleman  has 
confessed  that  the  present  is  a  trial  of  strength;  and  I  trust  that  the 
division  of  this  night  will  show  which  party,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
House,  is  most  likely  to  give  stability  to  our  internal  quiet,  and  per- 
manence to  our  external  glory;  and  to  diffuse  a  general  satisfaction 
and  general  confidence  throughout  the  country.  With  a  view  to  de- 
ciding this  question  of  preference  aright,  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman has  said,  that  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  committee  to  take 
a  retrospective  view  of  the  transactions  of  past  years.  Yes!  and 
in  fulfilling  that  duty,  the  committee  would  have,  on  the  one  side 
of  the  retrospect,  to  count  nations  rescued,  and  thrones  re-estab- 
lished; battles  won  with  matchless  courage,  and  triumphs  unpar- 
alleled in  their  splendour  and  consequences.  They  would  see  this 
little  island,  after  having  saved  the  Continent,  watch  with  ^  steady 
guardian  care  over  the  tranquillity  which  it  had  restored.    They 
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would  hare  to  eMnnerate,  <m  the  odier  side  of  the  ieeomt^  a  ia- 
ries  of  persevering  dijectioiis  to  every  measure  by  which  these 
{juries  and  benefits  have  been  obtained;  a  succession  of  tbe(»ies 
refuted  by  &cts,  and  of  profdieeies  &lsified  by  ezperienee:  an  uni* 
form  anticipation  of  disaster  and  defeat,  contradicted  by  an  uniform 
achievement  of  successes  unequalled  in  our  history.  The  pro- 
posed committee,  if  appointed,  would  have  to  choose  between  tlje 
two  parties  to  which  these  attributes  respectti^Iy  belong.  But 
what  need  of  a  committee  to  make  the  option?  The  wholfc  sub- 
ject is  before  the  House;  and  the  House  may  at  once  come  te  the 
decision.  All  that  I  ask  for  my  friends  and  myself  is^-a  decided 
eeurse.  K  Ministers  are  found  wanting  let  tfiem  be  dismissed 
kindly  (for  promptitude  in  such  a  case  is  kindness,)  with  a  clear 
and  striking  majority.  If  the  course  which  they  have  taken  is 
i^reved,  and  if  they  are  to  be  retained  by  the  vote  of  this  night 
in  office,  let  them  be  retained  with  the  assurance  of  receiving  swcfa 
a  support  as  will  enable  them  to  conduct  the  afiatrsof  the  country 
with  dignity  and  advantage. 

The  Bouse  divided.— 

Ayes 178 

Noes       .       .       .       -'      -       867  .         j 

Ifojori^  against  the  BAotion     -       179 
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MOVAL BILL. 

MARCH  16Ui»  182L 

Ik  die  eoone  of  the  debate  that  arose  oa  the  order  of  the  day  being  read» 
ftr  the  eeeoiid  reading  of  this  biU«  Mr.  Phmkett,  in  a  apeeeh  of  tranacendeat 
abili^tiOpportBd  the  bill  It  vaa  atao  anmrted  faj  Mr.  Wilberlbroe  and  Sir 
Jamea  Macldotoeb,  and  cppoaed  byMr.  Peel,  Sir  W.  Soott,  and  Mr.  ]lathiuit» 
who  moved,  aa  an  Amendment,  **  That  the  bill  be  read  a  second  time  thia  daj 
mx  montha.** 

Ms.  CAirvur^  Mid,  that  often  as  it  had  fallen  to  him  during 
the  time  Ihet  he  had  been  a  m^nber  of  that  Houae,  to  take  part 
in  the  diecuision  of  that  most  important  matter  which  was  this 
night  the  subject  of  their  deliberation^  he  had  never  risen  to  dis- 
cbarge his  duty  under  greater  anxiety  than  be  felt  on  the  present 
occasion.  That  anxiety  arose,  in  part,  from  the  intense  conyic- 
tion  which  he  felt  of  the  great  and  growing  expediency  of  the 
measure  then  proposed  to  me  House.  It  arose  in  part  also  from, 
the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  the  determination  of  the 
House  was  then  to  be  taken.  Those  circumstances  did  not  con- 
sist in  an  augmentation  of  the  difficulties  by  which  the  question 
had  been  surrounded — ^for  difficulties  had  been,  in  some  degree, 
removed;  nor  did  they  ari^  froQi  an  exaggeration  of  the  object 
tions  which  were  opposed  to  the  measure — ^for  objections  hereto- 
fore insisted  upon,  appeared  to  have  been  in  some  measure  abated^ 
*  neither  did  they  consist  in  any  irritation  of  the  public  mind — for 
never,  on  any  former  occasion,  had  the  public  mind  been  in  such 
a  state — he  would  not  say,  with  his  right  honourable  friend  (Mr. 
Peel)— of  apathy,  but  of  complete  resignation  to  the  wisdom  of 
Parliament  They  did  not  consist  in  any  acerbity  of  temper  with 
which  the  discussion  had  been  carried  on  within  the  walls  of  that 
House;  for  eminently  on  that  night,  and  also,  as  he  had  been  in- 
formed, in  the  former  stage  of  this  discussion,  had  it  been  carried 
on  with  a  eandour,  a  temper,  and  a  propriety,  that  did  hiah  hon- 
our to  the  right  honourable  and  learned  ^^ntleman  who  had 
brought  in  the  present  measure,  and  to  his  ririit  honourable 
friend,  the  member  for  Oxford,  who  had  opposed  it 

Having  as  warm  a  feeling  of  esteem  tor  his  right  honourable 
friend  as  it  was  possible  for  one  man  to  entertain  for  another^— 
concurring  with  him  upon  most  subjects  of  public  policy  as  much 
as  it  was  p>ssible  for  one  public  man  to  concur  with  another — 
yet,  differing  with  him  as  be  did  conscientiously  upon  the  present 
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question,  of  his  right  honourable  friend  he  must  say,  that  he  had 
discharged  a  painful  duty  upon  the  present  occasion,  in  a  manner 
which  reflected  the  highest  credit  on  his  public  character  and  con- 
duct, and  which  mast  afford  him  satisfaction  in  the  retro£|)eet,  to 
the  latest  hour  of  his  life. 

In  return,  he  (Mr.  G.)  hoped  he  might  be  allowed  in  the  out- 
set, to  assure  his  right  honourable  friend  and  the  House,  that  he 
came  to  this  debate  in  the  same  temper  of  mind  as  his  ri|^t  hon- 
ourable friend;  and  to  say,  that  if,  in  the  warmth  of  argument,  he 
should  fall  into  any  expression  which  might  be  supposed  to  eon- 
irey  disrespect  to  those  from  whose  opinions  he  dirored,  he  trusts 
ed'he  shotfld  be  acquitted  of  any  intention  to  give  pain,  and  that 
for  any  such  accidental  intemperance,  the  interesting  nature  of 
the  cause  would  plead  his  apology.  It  was  from  the  very  im- 
provements in  the  position  of  the  great  question  about  to  be  de- 
cided; it  was  from  the  diminution  of  the  difficulties  with  which 
it  had  been  hitherto  surrounded;  from  the  abated  tone  of  the  ob- 
jections with  which  it  had  been  heretofore  assailed;  from  the 
acquiescence  without  doors,  and  the  calmness  within;  that,  de- 
riving unusual  hope,  he  also  derived  a  more  tiian  common  share 
of  anxiety.  In  proportion  as  those  external  causes  which,  on  for- 
mer occasions,  had  contributed  to  the  ill  reception  and  defeat  of 
this  question,  were  removed^  in  proportion  as  it  was  left  more 
freely  to  the  operation  of  its  own  intrinsic  merits,  the  responsi- 
bility for  a  favourable  result  appeared  to  weigh  more  heavily  upon 
its  advocates.  And  when,  in  addition  to  the  facilities  which  he 
had  already  enumerated,  he  considered  the  advantage  of  an  un- 
pledged Parliament,  and  the  auspiciousness  of  a  new  reign,  he 
could  not  help  avowing,  that  if  in  a  state  of  things  so  highly  en- 
couraging, the  issue  of  this  night's  discussion  should  prove — as 
he  trusted  it  would  not  prove — unfavourable,  he  should  almost  be 
led  to  despair  of  final  success. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  rather  the  magnitude  of  the 
issue  than  the  difficulty  of  the  argument  which  filled  him  with 
apprehension,  and  occasioned  him  to  approach  the  question  that 
niriit  with  a  trepidation  such  as  he  had  never  before  experienced. 

What,  then,  was  the  question  which  they  were  called  upon  to 
decide?  It  was  whether  they  should  allow  the  laws  that  affected 
the  Roman  Catholics  to  remain  in  their  present  state;  or  should 
reform  them  by  further  mitigations;  or  should  restore  them  to 
that  standard  from  which,  during  the  whole  of  the  late  reign.  Par- 
liament had  b^  employed  in  gradually  bringing  them  down?  It 
was  idle  to  say  that  this  division  of  the  subject  was  invidious.  It 
was  impossible  to  look  to  the  laws  as  they  at  present  stood,  with- 
out adverting  to  the  origin  of  those  laws,  and  to  the  state  in  which 
they  had  stood  when  in  their  mature  and  undiminished  vigour,  in 
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order  to  obUin  a  complete  view  of  their  moral  opention  and  ef- 
fect It  18  most  true^  aa  had  been  stated  by  his  honourable  friend 
the  member  for  Bramber  (Mr.  Wilberforce,)  in  his  ddightfol 
speech  a  few  hoars  ago,  that  it  was  not  merely  the  existing  state 
of  those  lawSy  nor  the  temper  in  which  they  were  now  adminis- 
tered, that  was  to  be  considered,  when  you  were  about  to  deter^ 
mine  updn  their  continuance  or  repeal — the  temper  in  which 
they  were  originally  enacted — the  accusations  of  which  they 
were  now  the  memorial — the  imputations  whtch,  if  true,  war- 
ranted, more  than  any  other,  the  e£Bcacy  with  which  they  were 
formerly  administered — must  all  form  part  of  the  consideration. 

These  laws,  be  it  remembered,  had  never  been  staftionary;  for 
two  centuries  had  they  been  growing;  for  half  a  century  had  they 
been  in  their  decline.  At  the  summit  of  the  hill  there  was  a 
plain  of  only  twenty  years;  on  one  side  was  an  ascent  of<  two 
hundred  years,  and,  on  the  other,  a  descent  of  about  sixty.  Was 
it  possible  to  contemplate  siu^y  the  point  to  which  sixty  years 
of  gradual  declension  had  brought  tiiem,  without  taking  into 
view  the  point  of  cruel  perfection  from  which  they  began  to  d^ 
dine,  and  the  degrejBS  by  which  they  had  previously  been  raised 
to  it? 

Was  it  possible  to  consider  the  propriety  and  policy  of  what 
remains  of  the  code,  without  reference  to  the  cause  in  which  it 
had  originated; — to  the  reasons  or  the  pretexts  by  which  it  had 
been  justified; — to  the  effect,  goodipor  evil,  to  which  it  had  ope- 
rated while  in  force; — to  the  recollections  with  which  it  was  as- 
sociated;— ^to  the  severities  which  it  had  inflicted; — ^to  the  resent- 
ments which  it  had  engendered; — to  the  character  of  the  times 
in  which  it  had  grown  and  flourished; — and  to  that  of  those  in 
which  it  was  now  proposed  to  abrogate  it  altogether? 

And,  first,  as  to  its  origin  and  causes: — ^At  what  period  in  the 
history  of  this  empire  were  the  laws  against  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics justified,  odierwise  than  by  the  supposed  political  as  wdl  as 
q>iritual  connexion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  with  a  foreign  Power? 

The  argument  was  now  taken  as  if  that  connexion  had  been 
nothing  else  but  spiritual;  but  that  was  not  so— it  had  always 
been  made  ground  of  charge  against  the  Roman  Catholic,  that  he 
had  also  entertained  a  political  predilection,  or  acknowledged  the 
obli^tion  of  political  obedience  towards  a  foreign  Power.  Thi^ 
foreign  Power,  in  the  earliest  times  of  the  reformation,  was  the 
Pope,  then  formidable  in  temporal  as  well  as  in  spiritual  prepon- 
derance; and  arrogating  a  supremacy  over  the  temporal  concerns 
of  princes,  which  those  who  admitted,  could  be  but  imperfect  m 
their  allegiance  to  their  lawful  sovereigns.  In  later  times,  an  ex- 
iled family— exiled  on  account  of  political  as  well  as  relidous 
bigotry — became  the  rival  of  the  reigning  dynasty  of  Enfpand, 
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ftnd  divided,  or  aahimed  to  divide  with  it,  the  allejpance  of  Britirfi 
subjects.  Coneurring  in  the  religion  of  the  exiled  fitmily,  the 
Roman  Catholic  subjects  of  the  British  Crown  were  held  aJso  to 
be  devoted  to  their  political  claims.  The  Roman  Cathcdic  was 
presumed  to  be  essentially  a  traitor;  but  as  treason  was  naturally 
concealed  as  much  as  possible,  while  religion  was^  more  readily 
avowed  or  ascertained,  the  test  of  the  suspected  politics  w$a 
sought  in  the  professed  creed.  It  was  necessary  to  discover  the 
papist  who  was  ready  to  restore  the  exiled  fftmily  to  the  throne. 
It  was  devised  to  detect  him  by  the  oath  of  transubstantiation. 
Was  his  creed  his  guilt?  No.  But  his  creed  designated  the  man, 
and  his  guilt  consisted  in  his  foreign  attachment  Would  any 
man  pretend  to  assert  that  that  attachment  existed  at  present? 
No,  it  was  gone — ^the  object  of  his  attachment  was  no  more.  But 
he  who  maintained  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  was  still  to 
be  made  the  subject  of  penal  laws!  This  was  to  mistake  a  rule 
for  a  reason.  It  was  as  if  a  magistrate,  having  received  informa- 
tion that  a  murder  had  been  committed  by  a  man  who  wore  spec- 
tacles and  a  wig,  and  having  apprehended  an  individual  distin- 
guished by  those  appendages,  should,  upon. its  being  afterwards 
ascertained  that  no  murder  had  been  committed  at  all,  still  refuse 
to  relinquish  his  man,  persistmg  that  the  i^ctacles  and  wig  were 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  murder.  The  Roman  Catholic  be- 
lieving in  transubstantiation,  had  been  formerly  the  object  of 
penal  laws,  because,  atta6h^  to  an  exiled  family,  that  family  no 
longer  existing,  he  was  now  punished  for  believing  in  transub- 
stantiation. 

The  earliest  dawn  of  the  Reformation,  to  ^^hich  mankind,  and 
this  country  above  all,  were  indebted  for  so  many  invaluable  bless- 
ings, would  be  found,  like  all  great  mutations  in  the  afiairs  of  the 
world,  to  have  been  tainted  with  many  acts  of  violence,  injustice, 
And  mutual  persecution.  Out  of  that  conflict,  the  Reformed 
Church  of  England  had  happily  come  triumphant;  but  was  it  now 
to  be  assumed  that  criminality  attached,  not  only  to  all  who  re- 
sisted, but  to  all  who  professed  the  creed  of  those  who  had  resist- 
ed its  establishment?  No  man  would  contend  for  so  unjust  a  prop- 
losition. 

He  thanked  God  that  the  Church  of  England  had  come  pros- 
perously out  of  that  arduous  strugj^;  but  he  could  not  bring  him- 
self to  say  that  those  who  had  a^ered  to  the  old  religion,  as  the 
mild  Melancthon  had  advised  his  aged  mother  to  adhere,  rather 
than  distract  herself  with  controversy,  were,  on  that  account,  fit 
objects  of  punishment  Restrict  them  if  they  connected  their  re- 
ligion with  politics  hostile  to  the  peace  of  their  native  country; 
but,  happy  as  was  the  consummation  which  had  rendered  this  a 
Protestant  state,  he  could  not  consent  to  judge  harshly  of  those 
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who  had  opposed  the  change^  when  he  considered  under  what 
circumstances,  and  by  what  instruments  it  had  been  brought  about 
Look  to  the  character  of  the  first  royal  promoter  of  Prot^tanism 
in  England,  and  to  the  mixed  n^otives  by  which  he  was  actuated; 
and  whether  ypu  attribute  his  conduct  to  policy  or  to  passion,  to 
avarice  or  to  vanity;  whether  you  agree  with  the  historian  who  de- 
scribes him  as  a  t)rrant,  by  whose  arbitrary  laws  whoever  was  for 
the  Pope  was  hanged,  and  whoever  was  against  him  was  burned;  or 
with  the  poet,  who  attributes  his  conversion  to  a  softer  passion — 

**  When  love  could  teach  a  monarch  to  be  wise, 
And  gospel-light  first  dawnM  from  Boleyn*8  eyes.** 

In  any  case,  surely  it  was  not  a  substantive  crime,  and  worthy  an 
inheritable  punishment,  to  have  opposed  an  innovatibn,  in  which, 
whatever  might  be  the  governing  motive,  it  was  at  least  pretty 
clear  that  simple  piety  had  no  considerable  share.  The  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  was  glorious,  both  in  its  foreign  and  domestic 
policy;  but  it  was,  undoubtedly,  not  the  reign  either  of  civil  or 
religious  liberty.  In  that  reign  was  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
penal  code  against  the  Catholics;  but  laid  expressly  on  the  ground 
of  political  disaffection,  not  of  religious  differences.  Then,  in- 
deed^ were  papists  excluded  from  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
they  were  expressly  allowed  to  continue  to  sit  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  And  why  ?  because  a  popish  lord  was  less  a  papist  than  a 
popish  commoner?  No — but  because  of  the  fidelity — ^the  political 
fidelity  of  her  peers,  the  Queen  said  she  had  other  means  of  as- 
suring herself.  During  the  reign  of  James  I.  the  Roman  Catholic 
was  stripped  of  his  privileges  as  a  citizen,  denuded  of  his  rights 
as  a  social  man,  deprived  of  the  common  connexions  of  country, 
rendered  liable  to  a  praemunire  if  he  stepped  five  miles  from  his 
own  threshold,  and  to  the  penalties  of  treason,  if  he  so  transgress* 
ed  a  second  time;  but  was  it  necessary  to  remind  the  House  of 
Fawkes's  plot,  as  a  proof  that  treason,  not  faith,  wfts  the  cause  and 
the  object  of  these  terrible  enactments?  Terrible  as  those  enact- 
ments were,  it  must  be  allowed  that  there  was  some  justification 
for  them,  while  the  safety  of  the  state,  and  the  succession  to  the 
throne  were  threatened  by  the  conflict  of  the  hostile  religions^ 
But  with  tlie  reign  of  James  I.  that  apology  seemed  to  end.  lo 
the  reigns  subsequent  to  that  of  James  I.  was  there  any  thine  in 
the  conduct  of  the*  Roman  Catholics  to  induce  the  belief  that  meir 
religion  was  hostile  to  the  security  of  the  state?  In  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  was  it  the  old  religion  that  overturned  the  monarchy  ? 
Bid  the  Roman  Catholics  bring  that  monarch  to  the  Mock  ?  Was 
it  a  papist  who  struck  the  fatal  blow  ? 

It  had  been  asserted,  indeed,  in  that  debate,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  a  Roman  Catholic  to  enter  into  a  full  enjoyment  of  po- 
litical rights,  without  feeling  it  to  be  his  bounden  duty  to  employ 
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them  in  an  attempt  to  OTerturn  the  Protestant  eocleiiaftical  estab- 
liahments  of  the  country,  and  it  had  even  been  said  that  no  harm 
was  intended  in  imputing  this  doctrine  to  the  Catholics — that  it 
charged  them  with  notUng  which  they  who  made  the  charge 
would  be  ashamed  of  doins,  had  it  been  their  fortune  to  live  un- 
der an  adverse  ecclesiastic^  establishment  Now  he  thought  this 
was  taking  an  unfair  advantage.  Any  man  who  chose  to  throw 
away  his  own  character,  was  not  master  of  that  of  another;  and 
honourable  gentlemen  were  mistaken  in  thinking  that  by  thus  im- 
partially accusing  themselves,  they  acquired  the  right  of  incul- 
pating &e  Catholics.  He  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  vindicate  his 
right  honourable  friend  from  bis  own  admission,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  Catholic  from  the  ibference  deduced  from  it  He  entire- 
ly disbelieved  bis  right  honourable  friend's  self-accusation;  he  was 
sure  that  if  the  lot  of  his  right  honourable  friend  (Mr.  Peel)  had 
been  cast  in  another  country,  of  which  the  established  religion 
was  different  from  his  own — and  if  he  had  there  been  allowed, 
nevertheless,  to  take  his  seat  in  the  senate,  and  to  exhibit  himself, 
as  he  did  at  present,  to  the  admiration  of  all  who  heard  him,  he 
was  sure  that  no  suggestion  of  priestcrafl,  that  no  motive  of  con- 
science, would  ever  lead  him  to  attempt  the  overturn  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  that  country  which  had  placed  him  in  so  distin- 
guished a  situation. 

But  in  what  manner  did  the  history  of  England  bear  out  the 
theory  of  his  right  honourable  friend  ?  What,  as  he  had  already 
observed,  was  the  conduct  of  the  Catholics  of  England,  through- 
out the  trying  struggle  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  ?  A  continual 
tenour  of  adherence  to  the  Government  amidst  domestic  faction, 
and  civil  war,  and  at  the  risk  of  their  property  and  their  lives. 
Had  they  no  temptation  to  shrink  from  a  faithful  discharge  of  their 
duty  ?  and  yet  in  what  instance  had  they  failed  ? 

He  had  said  that  Catholics,  though  excluded  by  law  from  the 
House  of  Commons,  still  retained  their  seats  in  the  House  of 
Peers.  What  was  their  conduct  in  that  House  ?  and  how  was  it  re- 
q^uited  ?  In  1641,  a  bill  was  brought  in  to  exclude  the  bishops  from 
sitting  in  Parliament  In  the  House  of  Lords  it  was  lost  upon  a 
division,  and  in  the  majority  were  to  be  found  many  Catholic  peers. 
Thirty  years  after,  a  bill  was  sent  up  to  the  Lords,  for  the  exclu- 
sion of  Catholic  peers  from  seats  in  Parliament  It  was  passed 
by  a  great  yiajority;  and  in  that  majority  were  included  the  Prot- 
estant bishops.  He  meant  nothing  disparaging  to  the  bishops  of 
that  day.  Undoubtedly,  they  thought  that  they  were  doine  their 
duty.  But  he  should  like  to  know — supposing  the  Catholics  to 
have  voted  for  the  expulsion  of  the  bishops,  as  Uie  bishops  did  for 
theirs — ^what  would  now  have  been  said  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Catholics?  Would  not  the  House  have  rung  with  the  triumphant 
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iDference  that  now,  as  in  1 641,  the  admisBion  of  the  Cathoiies  into 
Parliament,  most  he  the  destruction  of  the  Protestant  hierarchy? 
The  only  inference  he  would  <lraw  was,  that  as  one  good  turn  de* 
served  another,  the  passing  of  this  bill  wbuld  afford  'to  the  bishops 
of  the  present  day  an  opportunity  of  returning  the  oUigation  of 
1641. 

But  some  gentlemen  had  a  still  more  ingenious  theory.  For 
two  centuries,  it  was  urged,  had  the  Catholics  been  brooding  pa- 
tiently oyer  their  wrongs,  and,  like  the  Brutus  of  history,  dis- 
guising, under  the  appearance  of  insensibility,  the  deep  sense 
Which  they  entertained  of  them — they  were  only  waiting  for  the 
passing  of  this  bill  to  wreak  the  vengeance  which  had  so  long 
been  smothered  in  their  breasts.  Indetd!  and  had  this  and  form- 
er debates  so  far  exhausted  all  reasonable  objections,  and  all  ration- 
al fears,  that  we  were  now  to  be  daunted  from  doing  what  was 
right,  by  the  apprehension  that  the  present  race  of  Catholics  would 
throw  off  a  mask  worn  by  successive  generations  of  their  anced- 
lors,  and  revenge  themselves  in  the  first  delirium  of  new-gotten 
freedom  for  ages  of  suppressed  feeling  and  hypocritical  fidelity? 
Surely  to  believe  in  such  a  danger,  required  more  than  a  Roman 
Catholic  credulity. 

He  had  hitherto  spoken  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  gene- 
rally, and  addressed  himself  to  its  operation  in  England.  He  now 
came  to  speak  more  particularly  of  that  part  of  uie  united  king- 
dom which  was  more  peculiarly  interested  in  the  present  question 
— of  Ireland. 

During  the  earlier  of  the  reigns  of  which  he  had  shortly  re- 
viewed, the  Reformation,  which,  in  England  had  made  such  rapid 
strides,  had  not  only  mounted  the  throne,  but  almost  monopolized 
the  legislature,  it  had  made  no  progress  whatever  in  Ireland.  And 
why?  And  whose  the  fault?  No  pains  had  been  taken  to  advance 
it  On  the  contrary,  to  judge  from  facts,  it  was  the  policy  of 
Elizabeth  to  keep  it  back.  Neglect  alone  hardly  furnished  a  su& 
ficient  solution  ^of  such  total  apathy  in  one  kingdom,  contrasted 
with  so  stirring  and  anxious  an  activity  in  the  advancement  of 
Protestantism  in  the  other.  But  such  was  the  fietct  What  won- 
der then,  that  the  rebellion  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  assumed  in 
Ireland  a  popish  character,  when  the  whole  population  were  pa- 
pists ?  What  wonder  if  politics  and  religion  were  mixed  up  in  a 
country  where  thcr  Reformation  never  entered  at  all;  and  the  re- 
formed religion  never,  but  in  arms  and  as  a  conqueror?  Such 
was  its  entry,  first  under  Cromwell,  and  last  under  King  William. 
The  penal  code  against  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  dated  from  the 
conquest  of  that  kingdom  by  William  III.  The  popish  Parlia- 
ment had  enacted  severe  laws  against  Protestants,  the  Protestant 
Parliament  had  retaliated  most  severely.    No  single  individual 
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would  have  dared  to  take  upon  himadf  the  odium  attendant  on 
such  retaliation.  From  that  Parliament  emanated  a  aeriea  of  laws^ 
such  as  had  not  previoualy  existed  in  the  records  of  legislation — 
laws,  the  framers  of  whidi  seemed  to  have  taxed  their  imagina- 
tion to  find  out  the  sore  points  of  human  natore  to  whieh  they 
might  apply  them  as  corrosives — ^laws  which  counteracted  all  the 
feeJings  of  natore,  destroyed  all  the  comforts  of  families  so  long 
as  they  existed;  and  exist  they  did,  until  the  fourteenth  year  of 
the  reign  of  Gkorge  III.  all  in  full  force  and  undiminiriied  vigour. 
By  them  the  conforming  son  could  seize  upon  the  property  cm  the 
unconformin|;  father;  by  them  the  unprincipled  and  heartless 
Protestant  wife  could  array  herself  in  the  riches  of  her  betrayed 
Catholic  husband;  by  theip  the  orphan  heretic  might  be  robbed  by 
any  anti-papist  plunderer  of  his  patrimony;  through  their  opera* 
tion  there  was  no  faith  in  kindred,  no  social  intercourse  of  friend- 
diip,  no  security  in  any  of  the  relations  of  domestic  life.  In  1774 
came  the  first  relaxation  of  this  accursed  system,  the  first  breathing 
of  a  mighty  thaw  upon  that  accumulated  mass  of  cold  and  chill* 
ing  enactments,  which  till  then  had  congealed  and  benumbed  a 
nation.  What  was  the  first  symptom  of  this  genial  spirit?  It  wm 
a  symptom  sufficiently  indicative  of  the  degraded  state  to  which 
the  Catholic  had  been  reduced,  and  of  the  difficulty  which  benev- 
olent repentance  found  in  breaking  up  the  frost  which  so  long^had 
bound  him.  The  first  relaxation,  that  omen  of  retoming  spring, 
enabled  the  papist,-  notwithstanding  his  helief  in  transubstuitiation, 
to  rent— oh,  mighty  indulgence!  —fifty  acres  of  bog!  This  relax- 
ation was  found  to  succeed  so  well,  the  Protestant  establishment 
continued  so  firm  under  the  shock  of  it,  that  Parliament  allowed 
them  afterwards  to  take  a  lease  for  sixty  years.  From  that  time 
the  system  was  progressively  mitisated  until  the  year  1793,  which 
crowned  and  consummated  the  gift  of  civil  liberty,  and  left  only 
political  concession  imperfect — ^imperfect  in  actual  deed — but  in 
principle  acknowledged  and  anticipated. 

When,  in  the  year  1793,  the  elective  franchise  was  conceded 
to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  that  acknowledgment  and  anticipation 
which  he  called  upon  the  House  that  evening  formally  to  ratify 
and  realize  was,  in  point  of  fact,  irrevocably  pronounced.    To 

1;ive  the  Catholic  the  elective  fiianchise,  was  to  admit  him  to  po* 
itical  power.  To  make  him  an  elector,  and  at  the  same  time  ren- 
der him  incapable  of  being  elected— was  to  attract  to  your  side 
the  lowest  orders  of  the  community,  at  the  same  time  that  you 
repelled  from  it  the  highest  orders  of  the  gentry.  This  was  not 
the  surest  or  safest  way  to  bind  Ireland  to  the  rest  of  the  empire 
in  ties  of  affection.  What  was  thero  to  prevent  our  union  from 
bein^  drawn  moro  dosely  ?  Was  there  any  moral — ^was  there  any 
physical  obstacle?   Oppandt  natura?  No  such^thing.    We  had 
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already  bridged  the  obanneL  Ireland  now  sat  with  us  in  the  re- 
presentative assembly  of  the  empire;  and  when  she  was  allcrWed 
to  come  there^  why  was  she  not  also  allowed  to  bring  with  her 
some  of  her  Catholic  children  ?  For  many  years  we  had  been 
erecting  a  mound^  not  to  assist  or  improve,  but  to  thwart  nature. 
We  had  raised  it  high  above  the  waters;  and  it  had  stood  there 
frowning  hostility,  and  efiecting  separation.  In  the  course  of  time, 
however,  chance  and  design,  the  necessities  of  man  and  the  silent 
workings  of  nature,  had  eonq)ired  to  break  down  this  mighty 
structure-^till  there  remained  of  it  only  a  narrow  isthmus, 
standing 

'  '  **  Between  two  kindred  Bea% 
Which,  mounting,  view'd  each  ot^er  from  afiur, 
And  long*d  to  meet" 

^^  What  then  shall  be  our  conduct?  Shall  we  attempt  to  repair 
the  breaches,  and  fortify  t^  ruins  ?-^a  hopeless  and  Ungracious 
undertaking— or  shall  we  leave  them  to  moulder  away  by  time 
and  accident? — a  sure,  but  distant  and  thankless  consununation. 
Or  shall  we  not  rather  cut  away  at  .once  the  isthmus  that  remains, 
allow  free  course  to  the  current  which  our  artificial  impediments 
have  obstructed,  and  float  upon  the  mingling  waves  the  ark  of  our 
common  Constitution?" 

The  right  honourable  gentleman  then  proceeded  to  reply  to  va- 
rious detached  objections  which  had  been  offered  in  the  course  of 
the  debate  by  different  speakers.  Some  gentlemen  were  afraid 
that  when  the  final  concessions  were  granted,  those  persons  who 
bad  stood  by  the  Constitution  when  they  only  enjoyed  its  bene- 
fits partially,  would  rise  up  against  it,  after  being  admitted  to  the 
full  participation  of  its  blessings.  This  was  not  likely.  As  yet 
the  Constitution  was  to  them  negative  and  repulsive.  Then  it 
would  be  positive  and  full  of  advantage.  We  had  frequently 
been  assailed  by  the  prayers  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  but  we  had 
as  often  treated  them  with  scorn,  professing  at  the  same  time  to 
do  it  for  their  own  good.  Indeed,  he  thought  that  the  Catholics 
might  address  us  in  pretty  much  the  same  language  as  a  certain 
lover  had  addressed  his  mistress: —  > 

*<  When  late  I  attempted  yonr  pity  to  more, 
Oh,  why  were  yon  deaf  to  my  prayeral 
Perhaps  it  was  rijj^ht  to  disBemble  your  love, 
But  why  did  you  kick  me  down  stairs?** 

Others  apprehended  that  they  would  still  be  discontented  be- 
cause all  offices  could  not  be  opened  to  them  indiscriminately, 
not  those,  for  instance,  which  had,  by  the  nature  of  their  func- 
tions, any  connexion  with  ecclesiastical  interests.  Surety  the 
distinction  was  plain  enough.  With  the  established  religion  of 
the  country  the  Boman  CamoUca  would  of  course  have  notUng 
42  cc 
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to  da  This  must  be  a  first  and  fundamental  principle,  both  of 
all  tfcat  was  yielded  and  all  that  was  retained.  None  but  those 
who  professed  the  established  religion  of  the  state  could  pretend 
to  the  exercise  of  any  functions  immediately  connected  with  that 
religion,  or  with  the  ecclesiastical  system  in  which  it  was  em- 
bodied. They  had  already  provided  liberally  for  difitising  the 
benefits  of  education  in  Ireland — and  God  forbid  that  any  sect  of 
Christians  should,  on  account  of  their  fsiith,  be  deprived  of  the 
means  of  obtaining  knowledge — ^but  God  forbid,  he  would  also 
say  at  the  same  tmie,  that  the  means  of  education  should  not, 
wherever  it  was  possible,  be  conferred  under  the  auspices  of  our 
national  church!  The  provisions  of  the  bill  excluded  Roman 
Catholics  from  the  universities,  and  from  the  spiritual  courts.  He 
could  perceive  no  difficulty,  no  injustice,  in  carrying  those  pro- 
visions into  efiect,  and  in  considering  them  as  conditions  of  this 
final  adjustment  This  exclusion  must  undoubtedly  be  a  perpet- 
ual, indispensable  article  of  the  new  compact,  which,  he  trusted, 
they  were  on  the  point  of  ratifying.  He  relied  for  the  observance 
of  that  article  on  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself,  as  well  as  on  the 
millions  of  hands  and  hearts  which  were  ready  to  defend  it  in 
case  of  an  attempt  to  abrogate  or  repeal  it  Such  an  apprehension, 
therefore,  could  afford  no  legitimate  ground  for  refusing  to  share 
with  our  fellow-subjects  the  blessings  which  we  enjoyed.  Nor 
could  he  join  in  the  opinion  that  the  passing  of  this  bill  would 
divorce  the  union  of  the  national  church  and  state.  He  could  not 
think  that  the  Crown  would  be  desecrated  and  the  monarchy  ren- 
dered unholy,  any  more  than  insecure;  when  every  christian 
creed  should  be  admitted  to  the  franchises  of  the  Constitution, 
and  when  thanksgivings  for  a  community  of  benefits  were  breath- 
ed alike  in  every  diversity  of  christian  prayer. 

He  next  adverted  to  the  fears  which  had  been  expressed  of  a 
combination  of  Roman  Catholic  members  of  Parliament  to  carry 
points  favourable  to  their  separate  interests  and  persuasions.  First, 
the  number  of  members  that  would  be  returned  from  Ireland, 
bow  infinitely  small  would  it  be  in  comparison  with  the  whole 
representation  ?  But  let  them  for  a  moment  suppose  the  case  of 
any  considerable  number  of  these  much  dreaded  Catholics  pos- 
sessing seats  in  that  House,  what  was  it  that  they  could  combine 
to  accomplish  or  to  repeal?  What  objects  could  they  have  in 
view  ?  They  must  necessarily  be  objects  of  private  or  local  inter- 
est; for  with  regard  to  political  designs,  with  regard  to  all  that 
appertained  to  the  advancement  of  their  faith  or  spiritual  interests, 
suspicion  was  alive,  and  the  attempt  must  be  defeated  as  soon  as 
it  was  made.  Such  a  combination,  if  directed  to  general  pur 
poses,  must  be  as  notorious  as  the  sun  at  noon;  and  must  be  de 
mted  as  soon  as  known.    Others  again,  dreaded  not  the  opera- 
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tion  of  nninberfl,  but  tiie  danger  to  arise  from  the  return  of  dema- 
gogues to  Parliament  He  should  only  answer,  that  in  Pifrlia- 
ment  he  wiriied  to  see  fhem.  He  had  never  known  a  demagogue 
who,  when  elected  to  a  seat  in  that  House,  did  not,  in  the  course 
of  six  months,  shrink  to  his  proper  dimensions.  In  the  event  of 
a  parliamentaiy  reform  it  would  be  his  wish  to  see  a  little  nest  of 
boroughs  reserved  for  their  separate  use,  and  he  should  not  be 
alarmed  at  their  introduction,  even  although  they  had  been  quali- 
fied in  Palace-yard.  ^'  Here,"  he  would  say,  ^^  let  the  demagogue 
appear,  and  let  him  do  his  worst" 

To  .return,  however,  to  the  main  question,  he  was  aware  that 
he  had  exercised  too  long  the  patience  of  the  House:  he  felt  the 
importance  of  the  subject  most  deeply:  he  was  convinced  that 
this  bill,  or  (as  he  did  not  mean  to  affirm  that  it  was  perfect  of  its 
kind,)  a  bill  of  this  nature  was  necessary,  and  was  most  expedient 
at  the  present  season.  The  moment  was  peculiarly  favourable  for 
discussion,  and  singularly  free  fit>m  any  haiard  with  which  the 
measure  might  otherwise  be  attended.  We  were  now  in  the  en- 
joyment of  a  peace  achieved  by  the  common  efforts  of  both  reli- 
g'ons,  by  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant  arms,  and  cemented  by 
itholic  as  well  as  Protestant  blood;  a  peace  which,  notwithstand- 
ing the  threatening  aspect  of  affairs  in  some  quarters  of  Europe; 
he  hoped  and  believed  was  destined  to  be  permanent  But  it  be^ 
came  us,  with  a  view  to  political  contingencies,  to  fortify  ourselves 
by  adop^ng  all  those  means  of  strength  which  were  offered  to  our 
hands;  and  never  did  a  mpre  auspicious  period  occur  for  such  a 

Crpose.  How  beneficial  to  extinguish  a  question  that  never  could 
discussed  without  agitating  large  classes  of  the  community! 
How  d^irable  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  which  must  follow  the 
loss  of  that  question  at  this  time— its  revival  from  year  to  year 
with  increasing  and  more  hopeless  agitation!  How  delightful  to 
convert  the  murmOr  of  national  discontent  into  the  voice  of  na« 
tional  gratitude!  The  expression  of  national  gratitude  was  not  al- 
ways conveyed  by  the  proud  cblumn  or  the  triumphal  arch;  but 
let  this  grand  effort  of  legislation  be  consummated,  and  he  had 
not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  but  that  the  sentiment  would  be  effect- 
ually inspired  and  unequivocally  displayed.  It  was  indifferent  to 
him,  provided  the  result  was  concord,  on  which  side  the  work  of 
conciliation  began.  Jle  cared  not  whether  the  boon  was  plucked 
from  Protestant  acknowledgment,  by  the  patience,  the  long  suffer- 
ing, and  the  supplications  of  the  Catholic;  or  was  tendered  in  gener- 
ous confidence,  as  a  voluntary  gift.  It  would,  in  either  case,  like 
^  the  gentle  dew  from  heaven,"  bless  both  the  giver  and  the  re- 
ceiver; resembling  those  silent  operations  of  nature  which  per- 
vade and  vivify  the  universe,  receiving  and  repaying  mutual  bene- 
fits^ whether  th^  rose  in  the  grateful  exhalation,  or  descended  in 
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the  fertilisiiig  shower.  To  conclude,  he  coDJared  the  House  to 
adopt  a  measure,  from  which  he  entertained  a  conyiction  approaeb- 
ine  to  prescience — ^that  far  from  having  cause  to  repent  of  its  re> 
suit,  they  would  long  reap  a  rich  harvest  of  mitional  strength,  and 
happiness,  and  renown. — [The  risht  honourable  gentleman  sat 
down  amidst  fervent  and  general  cheering.] 

The  qaesdoQ  being  put,  **  That  the  bill  be  now  read  a  second  time,**  the 
House  divided : 

Ayes 264 

Noes 318 

Itfajoiity       -       -       11 
The  bill  was  then  reed  a  second  time;  and  at  half  past  three  In  the  momiag^ 
the  House  adjourped. 


MARCH  20th,  182L 


Mb.  BAJfKSi,  in  the  Committee  on  the  Roman  Cathdic  Dinbility  Remoral 
Bill,  moved  the  insertion  of  a  clause  in  the  bill,  excluding  Roman  Catholics 
from  seats  in  Parliament  * 

Mb.  Cakning  said,  he  agreed  with  those  honourable  members 
who  considered  this  as  the  most  important  point  of  the  bill.  He 
agreed  that  it  was  that  of  which,  if  refused,  the  refusal  would  take 
much  from  the  value  of  any  other  concessions,  and  of  which,  if 
conceded,  the  concession  would  enhance  greatly  their  importance. 
He  agreed  tnat  it  was  a  point,  the  granting  of  which  would  form 
the  key-stone  of  that  arch  which  they  were  erecting,  and  com- 
plete that  inccHrporation  of  interests  which  was  the  object  of  those 
who  took  part  in  promoting  this  bill.  He  agreed,  at  the  same 
time,  that  they  who,  with  him,  contended  for  the  admission  of  Ro- 
man Catholics  into  Parliament,  were  not  entitled,  from  any  pre- 
vious vote  to  which  the  House  had  come  in  the'course  of  the  pres- 
ent discussions,  to  assume  this  point  as  conceded,  or  to  preclude  a 
renewed  examination  of  it  in  the  present  stage.  Nothing  had  been 
conceded,  in  fact  or  in  argument,  that  could  prevent  members 
from  deciding  upon  the  point  before  them,  according  to  its  merits. 
Differing  as  he  did  from  the  right  honourable  gentleman  who  had 
last  addressed  the  committee,  he  begged  to  guard  against  any  mis- 
apprehension of  what  he  should  say,  by  omring  at  the  outset  the 
tribute  of  his  acknowledgment  for  the  general  candour  and  libe-' 
rality  with  which  he  (the  Speaker)  had  stated  his  opinion,  an 
opinion,  it  was  unnecessary  to  say,  formed  most  conscientiously^ 
and  not  urged  by  the  right  honourable  gentleman  beyond  the 
bounds  of  &ir  argument  and  discretion.  Whatever  the  result 
might  be,  he  (the  Speaker)  would  have  the  satisfaction  of  feelings 
that  he  had  contributed  his  full  siiaie  to  theekieidation  of  thequtf- 
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tion,  and  to  th^  good  temper  which  had  happily  |)eiTaded  the 
whole  diacuaaion. 

He  would  now  prOeeed,  firat,  to  atate  what  he  might  conceive 
to  he  the  elaima  (tiie  extent  to  which  he  understood  the  term 
^  elaima,"  he  would  afterwarda  explain,  in  order  to  guard  against 
mbeonatmction,)  the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics  to  admission 
into  Parliament;  and  aecondly,  be  would  inquire  what  dangers^ 
real  or  imaginary,  might  obstruct  the  concession  of  those  claims. 
Now  as  to  the  term  ^^  elaima,"  he  was  ready  to  avow  his  convic- 
tion, that  neither  an  individual  nor  a  body  of  men,  could  be  prop- 
erly said  to  have  any  natural  claims  belonging  to  them  as  men,  to 
any  political  franchise  or  employment  The  claims  of  men  in  a 
civilized  society  were  subject,  not  only  to  limitation  from  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times,  but  to  lasting  control  from  the  necessity 
of.  the  state.  The  exclusion  of  the  Roman  Catholics  from  Parlia- 
ment was  just,  if  it  was  necessary;  and  the  point  now  under  dia- 
eussioH  was  whether  such  a  necessity  existed  or  not  Without 
reverting,  however,  to  any  wild  theory  of  natural  right,  and  un- 
der the  qualification  which  he  had  already  explained,  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  affirming,  that  in  every  civiljzed  society,  and  in  every 
well  constituted  state,  wealth,  abiKty,  knowledge,  station,  gave  a 
claim  to  office;  and  that  eligibility  to  office  had  always  been  an 
object  of  ambition  with  the  most  cultivated  minds.  In  this  coun- 
try, for  ages  past— 4nd  he  hoped  for  ages  to  come — the  highest 
ol^'ect  had  been,  was,  and  would  be,  to  obtain  a  seat  in  the  assem- 
bly which  governs  the  counsels  of  the  nation.  To  be  excluded 
by  positive  enactment  from  the  pursuit  of  this  object  of  ambition, 
he  would  not  say  was  an  exclusion  which  no  circumstances  could 
warrant,  and  no  expediency  justify;  but  it  was  an  exclusion  so  se- 
vere as  to  be  justified  only  by  circumstances  which  could  not  be 
mistaken,  and  an  expediency  not  to  be  avoided  or  controlled.  The 
burden  of  proof  rested  with  those  who  contended  for  the  exclu- 
sion. Exclusion  waa  the  exception.  The  general  rale  was  the 
other  way.  Undoubtedly,  if  we  looked  ba<*k  tc\  the  times  pre- 
ceding the  Reformation,  we  should  find  that  no  class  of  society 
was  then  precluded  from  the  political  service  of  the  state.  The 
distinction  grew  up  with  the  Reformation,  a  transaction  affectine 
the  whole  of  Europe,  and  the  policy  external  and  internal  of 
every  state  -composing  the  European  commonwealth;  which 
changed  the  line  of  demarcation  between  nations,  and  separated 
each  people  among  themselves.  A  Protestant  and  a  Catholic  inter- 
est grew  up,  which  divided  and  classed  the  nations  of  Europe; 
and  within  each  each  nation  took  place  a  correspondent  division 
and  classification;  which  had  the  double  effisct  of  arraying  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  same  community  against  each  other,  and  creating 
ill'  each  part  re^ctively,  a  aympathy  with  foreign  states.    Simi 
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latity,  of  creed  was  brought  into  competitton  wHh  identity  of  coun- 
try;  and  in  many  instances,  and  on  many  occasiona,  it  could  not 
be  denied,  the  religious  sentiment  was  too  strong  for  the  patriotic 
Grant,  then,  as  he  might  safely  do,  for  argument's  sake,  that,  dur- 
ing the  existence  of  this  struggle,  in  its  mil  force,  it  might  not  be 
sale  to  admit  to  political  power  the  professors  of  any  other  than 
the  predominant  national  religion,  and  that  such  a  state  of  thinjM 
justified  exclusion;  still,  if  that  state  of  things  no  longer  existed, 
if  the  struggle  between  patriotism  and  religious  sympathy  was  at 
an  end,  if  in  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  whatever  might  be  the 
form  of  their  goyernment  or  the  modification  of  their  faith,  that 
line  of  demarcation  was  efiaced  (with  the  exception,  he  would  ad- 
mit, of  Spain  and  Portugal,  where  the  Reformation  never  made 
its  way,  and  where,  therefore,  the  materials  for  conflict  and  subse- 
auent  reconcilement  had  not  been  created;)  and  if  we  still  saw  that 
line  in  full  force  among  ourselves,  if  we  found  the  only  trace  of 
that  demarcation  in  this  country,  a  country  blessed  with  a  greater 
portion  of  regulated  liberty  than  any  other — a  country  in  which 
every  individual,  born  in  whatever  station,  could  rise  to  the  high- 
est honours  under  the  Crown  by  the  exercise  of  talent,  industry 
and  virtue;  must  not  we  be  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  this  inconsisten- 
cy; and  ought  we  not  to  look  anxiously  to  the  time  when  it  would 
be  entirely  removed  ? 

He,  therefore,  did  not  contend — ^his  argument  did  not  require 
that  he  should  contend — ^that  at  the  period  immediately  subse- 
quent to  the  Reformation  those  who  continued  attached  to  the 
church  and  court  of  Romey  after  the  bulk  of  the  population  of 
England,  as  well  as  its  Crown  and  Parliament,  had  embraced  the 
tenets  of  the  Reformation,  and  abjured  all  temporal  as  wdl  at 
spiritual  allegiance  to  the  Pope,  might  not  be  justifiably  excluded 
from  political  power.  He  troubled  not  himself  with  any  reason- 
ing upon  this  point;  but  he  did  contend  for  the  fact,  that  whatever 
disqualification  was  then  imposed  on  the  Roman  Catholics  by  the 

Sverning  pow^,  was  justified  on  the  ground  of  dancer  from 
*eign  interference,  foreign  connexion,  and  foreign  allegiance; 
and  that,  without  one  exception,  that  dangler  was  stated  as  con-* 
stituting  the  sole  necessity  for  such  disqualification.  But  where 
was  now  the  danger  of  foreign  interference,  foreign  connexion, 
or  foreign  alledance,  which  justified  the  maintenance  of  that  dis- 
tinction in  this  country  which  other  countries  had  abolished? 
He  called  upon  the  House,  therefore,  to  reform  so  uniust  an 
anomaly,  if  it  could  with  safety  be  reformed.  By  the  acts 
which  excluded  Roman  Catholics  from  Parliament,  foreign  al- 
legiance was  distinctly  stated  as  the  cause  of  the  exclusion.  It 
wu  stated  in  the  statute  of  Elizabeth  the  more  distinctly,  firom 
the  partiality  of  its  operation.    The  Roman  Catholic  eommonani 
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were 'exduded  bv  it  from  aeats  in  the  Hooae  of  CominoDi;  bat 
the  right  of  the  Koman  Catholic  peers  to  sit  in  the  Hdtuse  of 
Peers  was. not  taken  away.  And  why?  because  the  Roman 
Catholic  peers  were  less  Cathdic  than  the  commons? — because 
the  Commons  continued  to  hold  doctrines  which  the  lords  had 
abjured  ?  No  such  thing.  In  this  req^ect  there  was  no  difference 
between  them.  The  reason  was  avowed  to  be  this:  the  Queen 
haviog  other  means  of  ascertaining  the  fidelity  of  the  peers,  it  was 
therefore  not  necessary  to  exclude  them.  It  was  not  therefore 
doctrine  or  do^^ma;  it  was  not  transubstantiation,  but  political 
attachment,  which  formed^  the  ground  of  admission  or  exclusion* 
The  individual  peers  being  under  the  Queen's  immediate  eyes, 
she  could  satisfy  herself  of  their  political  allegiance  and  attach* 
ment^  but  the  multitude  of  the  commons  precluding  any  such 
personal  security,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  exclude  them  from 
admission  to  Parliament  So  much  for  the  principle  of  the  law. 
And  now  what  was  the  extent  of  its  operation  ?  A  period  of  about 
260  years  had  elapsed  since  the  statute  of  Elizabeth  was  passed. 
For  not  much  less  than  one-half  of  that  period  commoners  alone 
were  excluded  from  Parliament — peers  continuing  to  sit  there. 
During  that  time,  therefore,  at  least,  there  was  no  change  in  the 
policy  of  the  exclusion.  It  rested  on  the  grounds  on  which  it 
was  originally  enacted-^read  of  foreign  allegiance,  not  danger 
of  popish  faith.  In  fact,  the  religious  reason  for  the  exclusion, 
dated  only  from  the  act  of  Charles  II. — an  act  passed  in  a  moment 
of  delirious  fear  and  fury — the  sure  advisers  of  indiscriminate 
violence,  and  comprehensive  and  unsparing  proscription.  Then, 
for  the  first  time,  the  creed  of  the  Roman  Catholic  was  made  the 
test  of  his  political  loyalty.  The  belief  in  transubstantiation  was 
taken  as  equivalent  to  disaffection,  or  rather  as  an  unfailing  indi- 
cation of  it;  and,  tried  by  this  test,  the  hitherto  unsuspected  Ro- 
man Catholic  peer  could  not  but  be  involved  in  the  general  dis« 
qualification  of  his  Roman  Catholic  fellow-subjects.  Now,  he  must 
be  allowed  to  ask,  why  was  the  danger  so  much  greater  at  the 
pesent  moment  than  it  was  in  the  5th  of  Queen  Elizabetli — than 
it  was  from  that  time  to  the  30th  of  Charles  II.  ?  For  the  present, 
he  left  the  commoners  out  of  view;  but,  as  we  were  to  go  so 
much  by  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  why  might  he  not  put  our 
older  ancestors  against  our  more  recent  ones — ^the  days  of  good 
Queen  Bess  against  those  of  the  second  of  the  Stuarts,  and  hum* 
bly  inquire,  upon  what  imaginable  ground,  if  the  peers  of  Eliza* 
beth's  time,  who  professed  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  should 
have  been  suffered  to  mix  in. affairs  of  state,  it  was  unsafe  to  ad- 
mit the  peers  at  the  present  day  ?  Upon  what  strange  apprehen- 
sion or  possibility  were  Catholic  peers  not  only  excluded,  but  de- 
prived of  their  birthright?  For,  be  it  remembcured,  they  continued 
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peerB  of  England;  die3r  etifojred  their  tides  of  preeedeney;  Imt 
they  must  not  take  th^r  teats  in  Parliament  They' had  been 
summoned  to  attend  on  a  late  trial,  and  were  obliged  to  pay  ihe 
postage  of  letters  inviting  them;  but  they  were  not  allowed  to 
come.  It  was  safe  that  they  should  be  summoned;  but  it  was  not 
safe  to  remove  the  objections  to  their  complying,  to  their  exemp- 
tion from  postage,  and  admission  to  take  their  plaees.  Not  a 
word  had  been  said  in  justification  of  this  strange  inconsistency 
xand  injustice.  The  peers'  right  to  sit  in  the  peers'  house,  in  fact, 
was  only  suspended.  Was  it  possible  to  conceive  this  suspehirion 
necessary?  Were  the  Howards  and  the  Talbots  so  degenerate 
fi^m  the  character  of  their  ancestors  that  the  Constitution  would 
not  be  safe  if  they  were  admitted  to  the  seats  which  they  claimed  ^ 
under  that  Constitution  ?  So  much  as  to  the  peers,  whose  case  he 
verily  and  in  all  sincerity  felt  to  be  quite  irresistible. 

Now,  as  to  the  lions  who  were  roaring  in  our  own  lobby,  who, 
if  we  once  admitted  them,  would  turn  us  out  of  doors.  He  could 
not  reason  with  antipathies.  Some  persons  had  such  an  antipathy 
to  cats,  that  they  were  sensible  of  the  entrance  of  one  into  a  room 
before  they  saw  where  it  was  perched.  He  (Mr.  Canning)  never 
felt  annoyed  at  sitting,  as  he  often  had  done  in  that  House,  next 
to  a  dissenter.  He  really  could  feel  no'  apprehension  of  that  sen<- 
sitive  kind.  He  would  grant,  for  the  argument,  thai  one  hundred 
Catholic  members  might  be  returned,  partly  from  Ireland  and 
partly  from  England;  he  would  grant  that  they  would  combine; 
he  would  grant  that  they  would  combine  for  overturning  the  ec- 
clesiastical establishment:  but,  granting  all  this,  he  asked  how 
they  were  to  go  about  it?  It  must  be — 1,  by  force  of  reasoning;  2, 
by  force  of  numbers;  or,  3,  by  force  alone.  Was  it  that  the  elo- 
quence of  the  one  hundred  members  would  succeed  in  persuading 
ffentlemen  attached  to  the  Protestant  establishment  to  join  them 
in  destroying  it,  in  order  to  ma^e  way  for  the  magnificent  edifice 
of  mitred  popery  ?  Could  any  one  believe  that  the  members  who 
might,  in  consequence  of  this  bill,  be  admitted  to  seats  in  Parlia- 
ment, would^move  such  a  project?  or  could  any  one  suppose  for 
a  moment  that  the  slightest  motion  which  had  Such  an  end  in 
view,  would  not  be  resisted  ? 

An  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  (Mr.  Wetherall)  had  ex- 
emplified what  the  opponents  of  the  Catholics  understood  by 
force  of  reasoning  in  a  singular  manner,  when  he  said,  Hie  other 
night,  with  respect  to  Archdeacon  Paley's  arguments  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Catholics,  that  if  we  were  called  upon  to  refute  the 
archdeacon,  he  would  throw  his  book  into  the  fire.  The  honour- 
able and  learned  gentleman  was,  in  tiiis  mode  of  settling  a  dis- 
pute, only  imitating,  and  imperfectly,  the  first  great  disputant  ot 
the  reformed   religion,  Henry  VIII.;   who  challenged  a  poor 
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aemMdnuuiAtt*  to  debate  some  trtiele*of  fidlii  with  hiniy  on  thii 
cooditioo,  that  if  he^  the  schoohnastor,  was  worsted  in  the  tr»»* 
xaeoty  be  should  be  burnt  as  a  heretic  It  was  unnecessary  to  add^ 
that  victoiy  declared  for  the  king;  and  the  poor  schoolmaster 
was  aeoordingly  thrown — ^where  the  honourable  and  learned  gen* 
tleman  proposed  only  to  throw  the  archdeacon's  book,— ^into  the 
fire. ,  Against  such  a  form  of  syllogism,  he  would  not  answer  for 
it  that  the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  himself,  with  ail  his 
protestantism,  would  be  proof.  But  happily,  it  was  a  form  which 
could  only  be  applied  by  those  who  possessed  a  sup^iority  of 
foice  of  another  kind,  from  which  he  trusted,  in  this  case,  there 
was  no  apprehension  to  be  entertained.  As  to  superiority  of 
numerical  force  in  the  legislature,  it  was  really  visionary  to  ap* 
prebend  it  Look  at  the  distribution  of  property  throughout  the 
whole  United  Kingdom;  and  whence  were  the  overpowerins 
numbers  of  Catholic  representatiyes  to  come?  As  to  physicid 
force,  what  tendency  had  this  measure  to  alter  its  proportions? 
And  was  the  rejection  qf  the  present  measure  the  best  means  of 
calming  any  ebullition  of  that  kind  ?  Was  it  the  safest  remedy  to 
say  to  the  Catholic,  that  you  shut  your  doors  upon  him  for  ever? 
It  would  be  idle  to  suppose  that  any  scheme  of  representation 
could  ever  be  so  arranced,  as  that  the  sentiments  of  every  indi- 
vidual  in  the  country  mould  be  directly  represented.  Few  per*- 
sons  had  expressed  their  opinions  to  that  effect,  more  frequently 
(ur  more  decidedly  than  himself.  But  still,  he  must  admit,  there 
was  a  difference  between  that  general  or  virtual  representation 
which  he  contended  ought  to  b<mnd  the  wishes,  as  it  satiirfied  the 
wants  and  protected  the  interests,  of  all  classes  of  the  community, 
and  an  absolute  exclusion  of  any  one  class  from  the  capacity  of 
representing.  He  would  ask  whether  it  was  not  carrying  the 
doctrine  of  virtual  representation  a  little  too  far,  to  say  that  the 
Catholics  were  virtually  represented,  when  the  first  oath  to  be 
taken  by  every  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  was  one  of 
abhorrence  of  their  religion,  u  incompatible  with  the  safety  of 
the  state?  The  way  then  to  avert  the  danger  of  external  force 
(granting  for  argument's  sake,  what  he  denied,  that  any  such  dan- 
ger exi^d)  was,  to  afford  vent  to  the  feelings  of  the  Catholic 
within  the  walls  of  Parliament;  to  give  him  £e  capacity  to  re- 
pnesent,  as  well  as  that  of  being  represented;  and  thus  to  cure^ 
with  respect  to  Ireland,  where  the  elective  franchise  has  already 
been  extended  to  the  Catholic,  an  anomaly  in  legislation,  which 
cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  suffered  long  to  endure. 

But  not  the  elective  franchise  only — a  privilege  of  the  utmost 

eivil  importance — ^but  the  army  and  the  navy,  firom  th^  lowest  to 

their  highest  ranks,  had  been  now  opened  to  the  Catholics:  a  con* 

eepiion  after  which  it  was  difficult  to  say  wheth^  it  was  mem 
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impolitic  or  tinjurt  to  continiie  tbe  cxdutioii  from  civil  poweri — 
to  exclude  from  seftts  in  Pariiament  •  An  honourable  and  learned 

Sntleman  had  been  mistaken,  when,  arguing  on  this  subject  on  a 
rmer  night,  he  had  spoken  of  this  concession  as  one  growing 
out  ot  former  discussions  in  Parliament  In  truth,  it  had  hap- 
pened, rather  than  been  contrived  or  foreseen.  It  had  come,  as 
many  blessings  do  come  upon  mankind,  in  spite  of  argument  and 
decision.  The  dangers  of  admitting  the  Catholics  to  commissions 
in  the  army  and  navy  had  been  argued  as  strenuously  in  the  last 
debates  on  this  question,  a  few  years  aeo,  as  ever  before;  but  in 
tbe  mean  time,  the  thing  had  done  itself,  without  interference  or 
observation.  The  exclusion  of  the  Catholics  from  the  army  and 
navy  had  rested  upon  certain  oaths,  directed  by  certain  statutes 
to  be  administered  to  all  officers  in  either  force  on  receiving  their 
commissions.  By  a  lapse,  of  which  no  one  could  trace  the  date, 
these  oaths,  which  had  been  always  rigidly  enforced  in  the  navy, 
had  fallen  into  disuetude  in  the.  army.  Upon  this  discrepancy  in 
the  practice  between  the  two  services  being  quite  accidentally 
discovered,  it  became  a  Question  whether  the  army  should  be  re- 
called to  the  strictness  observed  in  the  navy,  or  the  navy  should 
be  put  on  the  footing  of  the  army.  The  latter  course  was  adopted, 
and  thus  was  the  service  in  both  instances  thrown  equally  open  to 
Catholic  and  Protestant  ambition.  Such  being  now  the  situation 
of  Catholics  in  this  respect,  he  would  beg  the  committee  to  con- 
sider the  grievAnce  which  it  must  be  to  a  Roman  Catholic,  de- 
scended of  one  of  the  great  families  of  England,  who,  following 
the  brave  example  of  his  ancestors,  had  merited  the  thanks  of  his 
eountiy;  what  a  grievance  must  it  be  to  him,  that,  after  having 
earned  the  reward,  he  should  be  deprived  of  it  on  account  of  his 
religion.  He  would  suppose  a  Roman  Catholic  officer  to  have 
commanded  under  Nelson  at  Trafalgar,  or  under  Wellington  at 
Waterloo;  his  Protestant  leaders  and  companions  are  ennobled, 
and  take  their  seats  in  the  House  of  Peers,  but  the  Catholic,  even 
though  that  Catholic  were-  the  first  in  his  rank  in  the  kingdom — 
even  though  already  in  the  rank  of  the  peerage — must  be  turned 
back  from  the  door  of  that  House>  into  which,  if  a  Protestant,  his 
valour  and  his  services  would  have  opened  the  way.  Now  this 
was  a  state  of  things  which  could  not  last  It  was  a  monstrous 
inconsistency  in  our  system,  and  he  conceived  that  we  could  not 
have  a  better  time  to  remove  it  than  the  present  As  we  had  gone 
so  far  already  in  the  work  of  concUiation,  sooner  or  later  this  too 
must  be  done. 

His  right  honourable  friend  (the  Speaker)  had  supported  the 
present  clause  for  the  exclusion  of  the  Roman  Catholics  from  seats 
m  Parliament,  with  the  impression  thaty  as  the  adoption  of  a  sim^ 
ikr  clause  had  been  fatal  to  a  similar  bUl  on  a  former  occasion^  it 
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mi^t  prove  80  at  llie  present  moment;  but  he  hoped,  whaterer 
might  be  the  remih  of  this  motion — however  the  eommittee  might 
decide — that  it  would  not  stop  the  progress  of  the  bill.  He  trust- 
ed that,  in  whatever  shape  the  bill  mi(|ht  come  firom  the  commit- 
tee, unless,  indeed,  it  were  very  materially  altered,  it  would  pass 
.the  House. 

It  was  said  in  the  debate  the  other  evening,  that  if  Catholics 
were  admitted  to  seats  in  Parliament,  they  might  be  admitted  as 
governors  of  colonies.  Now,  he  diould  like  to  know  what  act  it 
was  which  could  prevent  the  Crown  firom  the  appointment  of 
Catholics  to  the  colonies  at  the  present  moment  He  was  not 
aware  of  any.  The  25th  of  Charies  H.  excluded  them  expressly 
and  specifically  from  being  governors  of  Guernsey  or  Jersey;  but 
if  that  was  the  act  relied  upon,  the  very  specification  of  Uiese 
places  left  other  commands  open.  Upon  this  point,  however,  be 
was  willing  to  listen  to  any  suggestion.  He  thought  it  of  small 
importance,  compared  with  the  general  scope  and  provisions  of 
thebiU. 

With  respect  to  the  interference  of  Roman  Catholics  in  eccle* 
siastical  preferments,  this  bill  expressly  and  anxiously  provided 
against  it  The  office  of  Lord  Chancellor  of  England  was  ex- 
cepted, because  he  had  ecclesiastical  preferments  to  bestow;  as 
was,  for  the  same  reason,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland;  and  he 
had  no  objection  to  extend  the  like  exception  to  all  places  which 
had  ecclesiastical  patronage.  But  it  was  objected,  that  a  commis- 
sion for  the  filling  up  of  ecclesiastical  appointments  would  he  a 
a  clumsy  remedy, — that  the  nomination  to  church  preferments 
rested  with  the  prime  minister,  and  that  if  he  were  deprived  of  it, 
it  would  be  taking  the  first  feaUier  from  his  wing. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  was  by  no  means  true  that  the  dis* 
pensadon  of  church  patronage  was  necessarily  vested  in  any  par- 
ticular office;  or  that  any  particular  office  necessarily  constituted 
what,  in  common  parlance,  thouj^h  not  in  the  language  of  the  Con- 
stitution, is  called  a  prime  minister.  Lord  Chatham  was  prime 
minister  when  lord  privy  seal;  and  the  patronage  of  the  church 
might,  without  any  violation  oif  form  or  usage,  be  delegated  to 
any  minister  to  whom  the  Crown  pleased  to  assign  it  Nor  was 
the  expedient  of  a  commission  to  nominate  to  church  preferments 
so  novel  and  unprecedented  a  contrivance  as  gentlemen  seemed 
wiHing  to  believe.  There  was  a  precedent  for  such  a  commission, 
and  in  good  times,  too,  in  a  reign,  and  by  the  act  of  a  sovereign 
whom  Uiose  who  took  this  objection  were  particularly  bound  to 
reverence,  whose  every  act  mit  this  they  were  never  weary  of 
quoting  in  these  debates— he  meant  King  William.  That  sovet* 
eign,  in  the  yettr  1695  (he  believed,  but  the  fact  was  to  be  fbund 
in  all  the  hisUMies  of  the  time)  appointed  a  commiisioo,  consist- 
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iiig  of  an  arefiUshop  and  four  biahops,  who  had  authcHrity  to  pra- 
fer  to  all  eocletiastioal  beneficea  and  dignhiea,  and  the  reaaona 
given  for  it  waa  tiiat  they  were  more  yersed  in  those  apppointr 
menta  than  tiie  Crown.  A  eonunisaion,  therefore,  for  the  aaaie 
object,  at  present,  could  not  be  considered  as  a  new,  nor,  after  suck 
authority  had  been  produced  for  it,  could  it  again  be  called  a  clum* 
By  contrivance,    . 

Another  objeetion,  which  be  heard  with  some  surprise,  waa, 
diat  Protestants  would  have  a  consmentious  scruple  alxHit  taking 
the  oath  which  recognized  the  exiatenee  of  Catholic  bishops. 
Hitherto,  it  was  said,  no  such  order  was  known  to  exist  This 
he  considered  to  be  no  more  than  a  quibble.  We  admitted  the 
ordination  of  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  to  be  valid;  and  it  was  dif 
ficult  to  admit  that,  without  acknowledging  the  existence  of  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  biahop.  Nay,  more,  if  a  Roman  Catholic  priest 
should  become  a  convert  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  Should 
be  presented  to  a  living  in  the  Protestant  Church,  re-ordination 
was  not  considered  necessary;  so  that  we  not  only  admitted  the 
ordination,  but  we  took  the  man  so  ordained  into  the  bosom  of  the 
church.  And  how  had  that  ordination  been  obtained  but  at  the 
hands  of  a  popish  bishop  ?  But  the  statute  went  farther.  By  the 
11th  and  12th  William  III.,  chap.  4,  it  was  enacted,  ^^  that  where- 
as  popish  bishops  resorted  to  this  country  in  greater  numbers  than 
formerly"  (a  pretty  clear  admission  of  their  existence,)  "  ^  reward 
of  iSlOO  would  be  given  to  any  person  informing  of  the  residence 
of  such  popi^  bishop,  such  bishop  incurring  the  pain  of  perpetual 
imprisonment"  This  surely  applied  to  a  description  of  persons 
whose  existence  and  character  were  admitted.  It  was  true  that 
the  popish  bishop  would  not  fetch  his  i£100  now;  for,  by  the  18th 
Oeorge  III.,  this  part  of  the  act  of  William  was  repealed.  We 
now,  therefore,  not  only  acknowledged  tiie  existence  of  popish 
bishops  amon^  us,  but  allowed  them  to  be  here  at  full  liberty. 
Under  tiiese  circumstances,  he  thought  that  the  Proteatanjt  must 
have  a  very  tender  conscience,  indeed,  who  would  not  take  an 
oath  which  implied  the  existence  of  Roman  Catholic  bishops. 

The  right  honourable'  gentleman  then  adverted  to  the  inter* 
course  between  this  country  and  the  see  of  Rome,  and  asked 
whether  any  doubt  existed  as  to  that  intercourse  being  carried  <m 
at  the  present  moment,  to  as  great  an  extent  as  if  there  never  had 
been  any  interdiction  at  all?  By  the  1 9th  of  Elizabeth  it  was 
made  treason  to  receive  any  bull,  rescript,  or  indulgence,  from  the 
see  of  Rome,  in  this  country.  But  did  a  mbnth  or  a  week  elapse 
m  which  suc^  things  were  not  received  at  present?  If  it  was  right 
to  prohibit  them,  in  the  name  of  God,  let  it  be  done  effectuallv; 
but  if  the  intercourse  were  to  be  permitted,  what  ground  of  obr 
jaetion  could  there  be  for  sul:jecting  it  to  regulation  ?  Why  should 
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ti  not  be  so  sabjected  in  tills,  as  it  was  in  all  oiher  countiies?  They 
were  told,  indeed,  that  certain  Roman  CaUiolic  priests  said  that 
they  would  not  aeree  to  the  measure.  He  would  ask,  if  any  other 
portion  of  His  Maje^ty^s  subjects  would  thus  presume  to  dictate 
to  the  Parliament?  He  knew  of  no  sanctity  which  hedged  ib  a 
popish  priest,  by  which  he  should  be  authorized  to  interpose  hie 
private  judgment,  or  his  private  conscience,  between  the  benevo- 
lence of  the  legislature  and  the  wishes  of  his  fellow  subjects.  The 
Boman  Catholic  peers  had  expressed  thejr  willingness  to  take  the 
oath  prescribed  (three  of  them,  he  understood,  were  prevented 
by  absence  from  siening  the  petition,)  and  he  would  confidently 
act  upon  their  opinion.  The  priest  might  clamour  if  he  pleased^ 
he  might  roar,  like  the  tyrant  of  old,  in  one  of  his  own  bulls;  but 
what  was  the  loss  of  his  influence  and  patronage,  compared  with 
the  mighty  and  unspeakable  benefit  to  be  derived  from  bringing 
under  one  common  bond  of  union  the  whole  mass  of  Catholic  and 
Protestant  population?  He  hoped  the  Hoose  would  not  be  deter«> 
red  by  such  attempts,  from  giving  to  the  Roman  Catholic  peers 
of  this  country  their  birthright,  and  admitting  the  fair  claims  of 
the  other  portion  of  the  Catholic  community. 

It  was  his  anxious  wish  to  see  this  great  question  happily  set 
at  rest;  the  great  body  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  and  laity 
were  ready  to  join  hi  the  measures  necessary  for  the  contentment 
and  satisfaction  of  Protestant  scruples.  He  admitted  that  the 
change  was  an  important  one;  but  it  would  be  a  change  of  pro- 
gression, not  of  revulsion :  it  had  for  its  object  the  reconcilement 
of  both  parties,  and  in  theip  union  the  better  security  of  the  in- 
terests of  both.  The  present  period  was  peculiarly  favourable* 
After  a  season  of  storms  there  was  one  gleam  of  sunshine:  let  the 
House  take  advantage  of  it;  and  let  them  not  counteract  what  ought 
to  be  its  efiect,  by  casting  millions  back  into  gloom  and  despair* 

The  committee  divided — 

For  Mr.  Bankes's  amendment        -       -       -       311 
Agaiostit Ua» 

Majority  12 


APRIL  2d,  1821. 


Mft.  CAaimies  in  the  course  of  tbe  debate  on  the  thiid reading  of  the  RooMai 
Catholic  DiaabiUty  Removal  Bill  spoke  to  the  followmg  effect  :-^ 

Mr.  Canning  observed,  that  his  right  honourable  friend  (Mr. 
Peel)  who  had  taken  so  active  a  part  against  the  bill,  complained, 
that  those  who  took  the  same  side  as  himself  laboured  under 
great  disadvantages,  seeing  that  they  were  unfiurly  cidled  upott 
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to  become  the  champions  of  thoae  la^i^  which  had  existed  against 
the  Catholics  from  the  Reformation  to  the  present  time.  But  he 
(Mr.  C.)  felt,  on  the  other  hand,  that  those  who  took  that  part  in 
£ivour  of  «the  bill,  which,  from  conriction,  he  had  found  himself 
compelled  to  take,  were  placed  in  a  situation  equally  difficult;  for 
it  was  assumed,  that  every  argument  which  they  brought  forward 
was  an  attempt  to  disturb  the  peace  which  had  hitherto  }n«vailed, 
and  to  launch  out  into  an  untiled  sea  of  speculation.  He  claimed, 
then,  for  the  advocates  of  the  bill,  that  the  system  which  they 
wished  to  introduce  should  be  compared,  not  with  an  uniform 
and  recogn];Bed  system,  but  with  admitted  anomalies,  with  the 
state  of  things  which  had  produced  the  recent  innovations.  His 
risht  honourable  friend  deprecated  a  recurrence  to  that  period 
when  the  laws  against  the  Catholics  had  been  in  their  full  force. 
He  would  not  resist  the  appeal,  because  he  felt  unwilling  at  the 
close  of  a  debate  which  had  been  marked  by  such  unexampled 
moderation,  to  create  any  new  source  of  contention,  or  to  send 
forth  the  bill  to  the  country  as  a  firebrand  instead  of  an  extin* 

Eiriter  of  discord.  If,  like  his  right  honourable  friend,  he  could 
lieve  that  religious  animosities  would  be  more  likely  to  be 
healed,  and  the  excluded  Catholic  more  likely  to  be  contented,  if 
this  bill  should  not  pass,  he  should  be  satisfied  not  to  press  the 
House  to  a  completion  of  the  preq^nt  measure;  forasmuch  as  the 
creat  object  which  he  had  at  heart  in  the  support  which  it  was 
m  his  limited  power  to  give  to  it,  would  then  be  accomplished. 
Nay,  if  the  question  were  as  to  a  system  of  which  the  reason  was 
well  matured,  or  the  antiquity  long  established — as  to  laws  which 
had  not  been  continually  changed,  and  as  to  circumstances  which 
had  not  gradually  varied — if  it  had  been  proposed  to  destroy  that 
which  was  tolerable,  in  favour  of  a  fancied  amelioration,  he  ad- 
mitted that  in  such  case  a  heavy  burthen  of  proof  would  indeed 
be  thrown  upon  the  supporters  of  the  bill.  But  the  measure  pro- 
posed was  to  be  compared  only  with  imaginary  content  and  ficti- 
tious tranquillity;  it  was  another  change  in  laws  which  had  been 
continually  changing;  it  was  not  the  first  of  a  series,  but  a  crown- 
ingact  of  mercy  to  complete  the  improvements  of  half  a  century. 
The  right  honourable  gentleman  then  examined  the  view  which 
Mr.  Peel  had  taken  of  the  different  eras  of  legislation,  respecting 
the  Catholics;  he  denied  that  even  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution 
the  dangers  were  such  as  warranted  the  system  pursued  towards 
the  Catholics;  but  surely  the  dangers  which  then  did  exist,  now 
existed  no  longer.  Religion  had  then  mingled  in  the  political 
concerns  of  Europe,  and  directed  the  course  of  wars,  and  changed 
the  dynasties  of  kingdoms.  Now,  struggles  of  a  quite  different 
nature  had  begun,  which  were  destined,  perhaps,  to  produce  ef- 
fects as  stupendous  as  the  wars  which  followed  Uie  Reformation. 
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The  right  honourable  gentleman  then  went  on  to  arguei  that  it 
was  to  be  gathered  from  the  murmura  of  the  Roman  Catholie 
elergy,  that  at  leut  thia  bill  might  be  eonaidered  a  boon  to  the 
kity;  that  its  proviaiona  were  not  of  that  character  which  aome 
of  ita  ^aemiea  r^reaented;  and  that  the  Catholie  cler^  did  not 
look  upon  the  bill  aa  causing  so  much  evil  to  the  eatabhahed  Pro* 
teatant  Church  of  Ireland/as  the  House  waa  called  upon  to  i^ 
prehend  from  it.  D^>end  upon  it,  if  the  character  oif  the  uU 
was  what  its  adversaries  represented  it,  and  if  the  Roman  CaUio* 
lie  clergy  were  also  as  ardent  for  the  prosperity  of  their  own 
church,  and  as  wise  in  their  generation,  aa  they  were  argued  by 
the  same  authority,  and  admitted  by  him,  to  be— -any  little  dia^ 
eotttent  which  they  might  have  felt  from  the  fear  of  a  dimimitton 
of  their  influence  over  their  flocks,  would  have  been  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  contemplation  of  the  advantage  to  be  de^ 
rived  from  the  operation  of  the  bill,  to  the  exaltation  of  the  pop-* 
ish,  at  the  ^xpenae  of  the  Protestant  establishment  and  hierarchy. 
The  murmura  of  the  more  violent  Roman  Catholic  prelatea  were^ 
therefore,  to  him  (Mr.  Canning)  one  conclusive  indication  of  the 
probable  tendency  of  the  bill  to  confirm  and  conaolidate  the  Pro* 
teatant  Church  in  Ireland. 

He  next  touched  upon  the  numb^  of  Catholic  members  that 
were  likely  to  be  introduced  by  it  into  Parliament,  contending,  in 
eontradiction  to  the  opponents  of  the  measure,  that  instead  of 
seventy  from  Ireland,  and  thirty  from  England,  the  utmost  that 
would  probably  be  returned  would  be  a  dozen  in  the  wh(^ 
Admitting,  however,  as  he  had,  in  a  former  debate,  for  argument 
sake,  that  more  mi^t  obtain  entrance — allowing  even  that  the 
vision  of  the  hundred  knights  wa&to  be  realized-Hitill  he  asked 
in  wtiat  way  would  they  be  able  to  set  about  the  destructioQ  of 
Che  Constitution?  The  other  side,  who  talked  so  much  of  danger^ 
waa  bound  to  show  from  whence  it  would  proceed,  and  how  it 
would  operate — in  what  way  the  Catholic  representativea  would 
aueoeed  in  corrupting  the  rest  of  the  568  members,  or  at  least  the 
whole  of  the  minorities  on  the  late  divimons  on  this  subject,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  supporting  majorities. 
.  He  contended  that  the  measure  was  eminently  crieulated  to 
conciliate  the  Irish,  and  to  cement  the  Union;  the  recentneas  of 
which  was  to  be  considered  as  an  advantage  instead  of  an  objec- 
tion, inasmuch  as  expectations  indulged  since  that  event  were  now 
to  be  realized;  promises  and  pledges  were  to  be  fulfilled  before 
hope  should  have  been  so  delayed  as  to  make  sick  the  heart  In 
the  Union,  then,  he  found  on^  of  the  strongest  reasons  for  enact* 
ing  the  bill.  For  what  was  the  state  of  Ireland  in  its  relation  to 
this  country?  Of  fifteen  millions  of  subjects,  five  were  separated 
from  the  rest,  divided  from  the  general  body  by  the  chamteU 
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*f  How,''  said  the  honourable  gentleman^  ^  are  we  to  deal  with 
them?"  Yes,  that  ia  the  queation  dn  which  depended  alL  To 
that  consideration  we  must  come  at  last,  whether  this  bill  wcare 
thrown  out  here  or  elsewhere^  In  that  separated  island  were  to 
be  found  four  millions  of  Roman  Catholics;  and  one  million  of 
Protestants,  placed  as  garrisons  in  an  enemy's  territoir;  ei  which 
last  million,  one^half  were  the  dreaded  dissenter^  from  whom 
so  much  danger  had  been  feared.  Should  we,  then,  incorporate 
the  hearts  and  feelings  of  four  millions  of  CatholieSj  in  the  same 
manner  as  we  had  incor{>orated  their  laws,  their  commerce,  and 
their  institutions?  Should  we  unite  them  to  Great  Britain  firmly 
and  efiectually?  or,  by  a  mistaken  policy,  coerce  them  in  proper- 
tiou'to  our  danger  ?  After  half  a  century  of  concessions,  should  we 
now  stop  short;  and  referring  to  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  in 
the  period  preceding  those  concessions,  should  we,  after  baring 
again  conquered  the  Irish,  again  degrade  them  into  helots,  in  order 
that  we  might  fear  nothing,  unless  a  servile  war?  No  man  had 
openly  arowed  that  policy.  The  system  of  laws  formeriy  derised 
to  brins  to  completion  that  odious  project,  and  the  effects  produ- 
ced by  it,  no  human  being  was  willing  to  revive.  That  time  was 
past,  the  question  was  not  now,  as  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  George  III.,  between  the  maintenance  of  that  sjrstem,  and  a 
beginning  of  a  milder  policy;  but  between  the  memory  of  tiiat 
system,  and  the  completion  of  the  benevolent  legidation  of  the  , 
reiffn  of  George  III.,  by  raising  those  who  were  its  victims  (o  the 
iPWi  of  ourselves. 

The  right  honourable  gentleman*  who  had  introduced  this  bill, 
with  an  eloquent  precision  that  would  not  have  disgraced  Tacitus, 
pointed  out  in  his  speech,  as  in  a  funeral  procession,  the  statqjcs  of 
those  great  orators  who  had  distinguished  themselves  on  this  qoes- 
tion.  Among  the  names  he  (Mr.  Canning)  had  missed  one,t  now 
no  more,  never  second  in  the  seal  of  his  resistance,  but  whose 
place  had  this  evening,  for  the  first  time,  been  amply  supplied  by 
an  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  (Mr.  Ellis,  of  DuUm)  from 
the  same  country;  indeed,  so  amply  and  effieicntly,  so  mudi  in 
the  spirit  and  manner  of  the  great  original,  that  little  was  left 
to  be  desired,  as  applied  to  that  honounwle  substitute,  be  might, 
perhaps,  be  allowed  to  parody  two  well  known  lines: 

^The  tone,  the  topics  opening  to  mj  view, 
Methinki  I  see  mj  Doigenan  here  anewr 

•  M r.  Plotikett 

f  Doctor  Duigeoan,  who,  though  a  most  inolent  opponent  of  the  claims  of  the 
Catholics,  was  married  to  a  Catholic  lady,  had  a  Uatholic  ohaplain  coDstantl/ 
resident  m  his  flunflj,  and  is  supposed  to  have  died  a  memher  <n  that  religiooto 
Itorsuasion. 
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He  must  obaerve^  however,  •  that  in  one  part  of  his  argument,  in 
one  only,  that  honourable  and  learneS  gentleman  had  been  some^ 
what  un&ir.  He  had  objected  to  the  bill  as  a  fault,  that  it  con- 
tained a  clause,  excluding  Roman  Catholics  from  seve^  paroehid 
offices;  a  petty  species  of  legislation  in  the  honourable  and  learned 
gentleman's  yiew,  and  altogether  unworthy  of  so  great  a  subject 
^ow,  surely,  the  honourable  gentleman  who  had  watched  the 
progress  of  the  bill  with  so  mudi  solicitude,  must  know  that  this 
£ralt,  if  it  be  one,  was  not  the  fault  of  the  framers  of  the  bill;  that 
this  merit,  if  merit  it  werej  was  wholly  attributable  to  the  zeal  of 
his  ri^t  honourable  friend,  the  honourable  and  learned  gentle* 
man's  leader  in  these  cotni>ats  (Mr.  Peel;)  who  foreseeing  with 
admirable  prescience  that  danger  to  all  the  affiiirs  of  the  parish,  to 
whidi  the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  appeared  most  unao* 
eountably  insensible,  had  provided  by  this  special  clause  for  their 
protection.  His  right  honourable  friend,  (Mr.  Peel)  would,  he 
was  sure,  give  him  (Mr.  Canning)  due  credit  for  his  forbearance 
in  not  having  before  taken  any  notice  of  this  mighty  efibrt  of 
legislation.  It  was  very,  very  tempting;  but  he  had  purposely 
forborne;  though  certainly  nothing  since  the  famous  memoirs  of 
P.  P.,  clerk  of  the  parish,  had  exhibited  so  fine  a  specimen  of  pa^ 
rochial  politics.  But  to  have  this  clause  fathered  upon  the  framers 
of  this  bill,  and  by  one  of  its  own  near  rdations,  was  more  than 
flesh  and  blood  could  bear.  His  right  honourable  friend  must  for- 
give him,  if,  upon  such  a  provocation,  he  could  not  abstain  from 
swearing  it  to  its  true  parent 

It  was,  however,  a  consolatory  circumstance  to  see  how  his 
righ^  honourable  friend's  arguments  against  the  measure  before  the 
House  had  dwindled.  Formerly,  nothing  was  heard  of,  in  con- 
junction with  this  measure,  but  a  tottering  throne,  a  trembling 
crown,  a  shaking  sceptre;  but  now  the  chief  danger  was  desmbed 
as  threatening  parish  officers;  formeriy  the  apalling'question  was, 
how,  after  such  a  bill  had  passed,  should  we  be  able  to  support  the 
Church  Establishment?  now,  it  is  only  how  shall  we  repair  the 
parish  church  ?  Comparative  trifles  now  occupied  one  who  before 
had  deah  only  with  the  most  magnificent  declarations. 


'  Nunc  reges,  atqae  tetrarchas, 


Omnia  magna  loouens; — Nunc — 
V€9trie9  a^ue  Churckwarden$  T 

He  trusted  that  a  grateful  posterity  would  remember,  with  be 
coming  honour,  the  legislators  who  had  wisely  placed  such  guards^ 
not  round  the  church,  but  round  its  overseers.  Let  not  the  House, 
however,  be  impeded  by  the  smaller  obstacles,  any  more  than  by 
those  which  are  now  removed:  let  it  not,  in  its  full  march  to  the 
Uberafion  of  five  millions  of  feillow  subjects,  be  stoiq>ed  at  the  top 
44  m* 
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of  the  billy  and  turned  back  by  his  right  honoarable^  friend  and 
his  churchwardeiu 

Referring  now  to  some  general  considerations,  the  right  hon- 
ourable gentleman  expressed  his  decided  opinion  that  the  provi- 
sion for  the  Catholic  clergy  ought  to  be  made  a  matter  of  subse* 
Juent  consideration.  He  desired  the  House  to  contemplate  the 
latholics  in  their  real  character,  maintaining  that  a  priori^  a 
Church  of  England  man  would  be  more  ready  to  admit  to  equal 
privileges  one  who  disagreed  merely  on  such  a  speculative  matter 
as  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  than  one  who  denied  the 
great  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  the  atonement,  and 
the  divinity  of  the  Saviour.  Yet  every  day  dissenters  were  ad- 
mitted to  taJce  the  oath  at  the  table,  and  to  share  the  honours  and 
labours  of  legislation ;  there  were  more  points  of  agreement  be- 
tween the  Church  of  England  man  and  the  Catholic,  than  between 
the  Church  of  England  man  and  many  of  the  dissenters.  If  tlie 
House  went  back  to  times  of  dangers  and  of  terrors,  was  th^re 
more  dread  to  be  apprehended  of  the  renewal  of  the  fires  of  Smith- 
field,  as  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  than  was  to  be  feared  of  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  acts  of  the  Covenanters  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  ? 
The  character  of  the  modern  Roman  Catholics  was  not  to  be 
sought  from  the  preambles  of  the  acts  of  Elizabeth,  James  I.,  or 
Charles  II.,  but  from  the  preambles  of  the  acts  which  had  passed 
both  in  the  English  and  Irish  Parliaments  since  1778.  Let  .not 
the  House,  then,  dwell  only  on  points  of  difference,  without  ad- 
verting also  to  those  of  resemblance:  let  it  recollect  that  Catholics 
and  Protestants  were  fellow  Christians;  that  they  were  fellow  sub- 
jects; that  their  blood  was  mingled  in  marriages;  that  it  had  often 
been  mingled  in  the  field;  that  the  Catholic  had  gone  before  the 
Protestant  in  resistance  to  foreign  dominion;  that  together  they 
'had  framed  and  supported  the  Constitution,  and  together  they 
ought  to  enjoy  it.  The  time  was  now  come  when  public  feeling 
was  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  concession,  provided  it  were  tem- 
perately carried,  and  provided  those  whom  it  was  intended  to  re- 
lieve, did  not  dash  the  cup  from  their  lips.  For  the  temper  of 
Parliament  he  could  answer;  but  for  the  temper  of  the  Catholic 
clergy  he  could  not  be  a  guarantee.  If,  however,  they  had  a  spark 
of  patriotism,  or  if  they  felt  that  love  for  their  flocks  which  they 
pretended,  they  would  not  impede  the  progress  of  legislation  by 
hopeless  and  interminable  agitation!  By  conjuring  the  House  to 
'pass  this  bill,  regardless  of  those  angry  squabbles  without  doors 
and  petty  difficulties  within,  which  must  encompass  every,  meas- 
ure of  such  magnitude,  he  conjured  them  not  to  stop  short  from 
any  feelings  of  false  pride — not  to  incur  the  responsibility  of 
bavins  taught  a  people  to  seek  for  generid  peace  at  their  handsy 
and  of  then  forcing  them  to  retire  back  upon  themselves.    Let  us 
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rather,  in  the  language  of  both  liturgies,  exclaim  9ursum  eordaf 
Let  U8  raise  our  hearts  to  the  Dispenser  of  all  Good,  and  with 
that  elevation  of  soul,  let  us  proceed  in  that  great  work  which  we 
have  be£un>  and  which,  sooner  or  later,  will  find  its  own  way  to 
the  final  consummation,  so  devoutly  to  be  wished  by  all  good 
men.  The  conclusion  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  speech 
was  loudly  and  ardently  cheered. 

The  Hoose  divided  :— 

Ayes 216 

Noes 197 

Majority  fyt  the  third  readings  of  the  hill       19 
The  hOl  was  then  road  a  third  time  and  pasnd. 
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PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM. 

APRIL  25Ui,  1622. 

LoED  J.  Ru88BLL  moved  ^  That  the  present  state  of  the  representatioD  of 
the  people  in  Parliament  requires  the  most  serious  consideration  of  the  House.** 

Several  members  rose  at  the  same  time  with  Mr.  Cannings  but  the  call  for 
Mr.  Canning  was  so  loud  and  prevalent  that  they  gave  way. 

Mr.  Canning. — In  obeying  the  call  which  the  House  has  done 
me  the  honour  to  make  upon  me,  I  should  be  unwilling  to  occupy 
their  attention  for  any  length  of  time,  upon  a  subject  with  req>ect 
to  which  my  opinions  are  sufficiently  notorious,  were  it  not  for 
the  pointed  manner  in  which  I  have  been  alluded  to  by  the  noble 
lord  (Lord  Folkstone,)  who  has  lately  addressed  them.  That  no- 
ble lord  has  challenged  me  either  to  support  my  old  opinions  by 
new  arguments,  or  to  abandon  them.  He  describes  himself  as 
having  been  converted  by  my  former  arguments  against  Parlia- 
mentary Reform,  to  an  opinion  in  favour  of  it;  and  in  his  own 
conversion  to  a  creed  which  he  had  before  rejected,  he  fancies 
himself  entitled  to  carry  me  with  him,  and  to  make  me  a  prose- 
lyte against  mysel£  Those  arguments  of  mine  which  have  pro- 
duced this  unfortunate  and  unforeseen  effect  upon  the  noble  lord's 
understanding,  have  been  long  before  the  public:  and  I  have  no 
disposition  to  complain  that  the  noble  lord  has  referred  to  them 
as  pointedly  and  particularly  as  if  they  had  been  uttered  in  the 
debate  of  this  night  It  was  natural  too,  perhaps,  that  the  noble 
lord,  with  the  anlour  of  a  convert,  should  flatter  himself  that  his 
new-born  zeal  would  extend  to  all  around  him:  but  I  must  beg  ' 
leave  to  say,  that  the  noble  lord  has  carried  his  expectations  a  lit- 
tle too  far,  when  he  desires  me  to  read  my  own  speeches  back- 
wards; and  avow  myself,  if  not  a  confirmed  democrat,  at  least  a 
friend  to  moderate  reform.  With  the  permission  of  the  House,  I 
will  state,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  the  grounds  on  which  I 
continue  to  hold  the  same  opinions  which  I  have  heretofore  pro* 
fessed;  and  to  draw  from  them  the  same  conclusion. 

Never,  Sir,  could  those  opinions  be  advanced  under  more  fa- 
vourable auspices — never  could  a  conviction  of  their  truth  and  ^ 
justness  b^  expressed  with  better  assurance  of  a  favourable  recep- 
tion than  on  the  present  occasion;  when  we  have  just  been  in- 
formed by  the  noble  marquis  (Marquis  of  Tavistock,)  in  present- 
ing a  petition  for  Parliamentary  Reform,  that  the  whole  body  of 
the  nobility,  of  the  gentry,  of  the  clergy,  of  the  magistracy,  of 
the  leading  and  opulent  commercial  classes — in  short,  that  the 
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reat  maw  of  the  property  and  intelli^nce  of  the  country,  is  ar- 
rayed against  that  question.  To  this  singular  and  valuable  admis- 
sion of  the  noble  marquis  (singular  as  to  the  opportunity  chosen 
for  declaring  it,  and  the  more  valuable  for  that  singularity)  have 
been  added  others,  not  less  striking,  on  the  part  of  the  noble  pro- 
poser of  the  motion.  The  noble  lord  (Lord  John  Russell,)  while 
contending  for  a  change  which  he  declares  to  be  necessary  for  the 
salvation  of  the  state,^  but  which  he  admits  to  be  a  change  serious 
and  extensive  in  its  nature,  has  acknowledged  that  under  the  ex- 
isting system,  the  country  has  grown  in  power,  in  wealth,  in 
knowledge,  and  in  general  prosperity.  He  has  detailed,  accu- 
fately  and  laboriously,  the  particulars  of  this  gradual  and  sensible 
improvement;  and  he  has  further  acknowledged,  that  in  pro- 
portion to  the  progress  of  that  improvement,  a  silent  moral 
change  has  been  operated  upon  the  conduct  of  this  House — 
which  is  now,  he  allows,  greatly  more  susceptible  of  the  influ- 
ence of  popular  feeling  and  of  the  impressions  of  public  opinion, 
than  it  was  a  century  ago.  Nay,  he  has  gone  farther  still.  He 
has — in  anticipation  of  an  argument  which  I  perhaps  might  have 
used,  if  the  noble  lord  had  not  sugeested  it,  but  which  I  am  glad 
to  take  at  his  hands — expressed  a  aoubt,  or  at  least  has  shown  it 
to  be  very  doubtful,  whether  a  more  implicit  obsequiousness  to 
popular  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Commons,  would 
produce  unqualified  good:  avowing  his  own  belief  that  if  the 
composition  of  the  House  had  been  altered  at  the  Revolution,  the 
purposes  of  the4levolution  would  not  have  been  accomplished — 
the  House  of  Hanover  would  never  have  been  seated  upon  the 
throne.  The  composition  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  now  pre- 
cisely what  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  Whatever 
change  there  may  be  in  its  temper,  is,  by  the  noble  lord's  ac- 
knowledgment, towards  a  more  ready  obedience  to  the  public 
opinion.  But  if  the  House  of  Commons  had  at  the«time  of  the 
Revolution  been  implicitly  obedient  to  the  people;  in  other 
words,  if  the  House  had  been  then  entirely  composed  of  mem- 
bers popularly  elected — that  great  event,  to  which  I  am  as  willing 
as  the  noble  lord  to  attribute  the  establishment  of  our  liberties, 
would,  according  to  the  noble  lord's  declared  belief,  have  been  in 
all  probability  defeated. 

Surely  these  admissions  of  the  nOble  lord  are  in  no  small  de- 
gree at  variance  with  his  motion.  Surely  such  admissions,  if  not 
ample  enough  of  themselves  to  overbalance  the  direct  arguments 
which  th6  noble  lord  has,  in  the  subsequent  part  of  his  speech, 
brought  forward  in  the  support  of  that  motion,  do  at  least  relieve 
me  from  much  of  the  difficulty  and  o^ium  which  might  other- 
wise have  belonged  to  an  opposition  to  Parliamentary  Reform. 
If  I  contend  in  behalf  of  the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Com* 
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mons,  mich  as  it  is,  I  contend  at  least  for  no  untried,  no  discredit-^ 
ed,  no  confessedly  pernicious  establishment  I  contend  for  ft 
House  of  Commons,  the  spirit  of  which,  i;i4iateyer  be  its  frame, 
has,  without  any  forcible  alteration,  gradually,  but  faithfully,  ao- 
commodaied  itself  to  the  progressiTe  spirit  of  the  country;  and 
in  the  frame  of  which,  if  an  alteration  such  as  the  noble  lord  now 
proposes,  had  been  made  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago,  the 
House  of  Commons  of  that  day  would,  by  his  own  ccmmtion, 
have  been  disabled  from  accomplishing  the  glorious  RoTolution, 
and  securing  the  fruits  of  it  to  their  posterity. 

Thus  fortified,  I  have  the  less  difficulty  in  meeting  the  noble 
lord's  motion  in  front -^in  giving  at  once  a  plain  and  direct  nega*- 
tive  to  the  general  resolution,  which  is  the  basis  of  his  wh^ 
plan.  I  do  not  acknowledge  the  existence  of  the  necessity,  which 
by  that  resolution  is  declared  to  exist,  for  taking  into  conttd^ra- 
tion,  with  a  view  to  alteration  and  amendment,  the  present  state 
of  the  representation  of  the  people  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Knowing  as  I  do,  thaf  what  is  in  the  contemplation  of  many  per- 
^ns  who  are  calling  for  reform,  could  not  be  adopted;  and  not 
knowing  what  may  be  the  ideas  and  designs  of  others;  feeling  an 
equal  repugnance,  both  from  what  I  know  and  what  I  do  net 
know  upon  this  subject,  to  a  doubtful  and  equivocal  proposition, 
which  would  have  the  efiect  of  binding  this  House  to  enter  into 
the  consideration  of  an  endless  succession  of  schemes  for  pur- 
poses altogether  indefinite;  I  object  in  the  very  outset  to  the  no- 
ble lord's  general  resolution,  independently  of  any  olgeetion 
which  I  may  feel  to  his  particular  plan. 

Not,  however,  that  the  plan  itself  is  not  abundantly  fertile  of 
objections.  So  far  as  I  understand  it,  that  plan  is  little  more  than 
to  make  an  addition  of  one  hundred  members  to  this  House,  to 
be  returned  by  the  counties  and  lar^r  towns;  and  to  open  the 
way  for  this  augmentation,  by  depriving  each  of  the  smaller  bo- 
roughs of  one  half  of  the  elective  franchise  which  they  now  en- 
joy. This  plan  the  noble  lord  has  introduced  and  recommended 
with  an  enumeration  of  names  whose  authority  he  assumes  to  be 
in  favour  of  it  Amongst  those  names  is  that  of  Mr.  Pitt  But 
the  House  must  surely  he  aware  that  the  plan  brought  forward  by 
Mr.  Pitt  differed  widely,  not  only  in  detail,  but  in  principle,  from 
that  propounded  on  this  occasion  by  the  noble  lord.  True  it  is 
that  the  object  of  Mr.  Pitt's  plan  was,  like  that  of  the  noble  lord's^ 
to  add  one  hundred  memb^  to  this  House:  but  this  object  was 
to  be  attained  without  the  forcible  abolition  of  any  existing  rij^t 
of  election.  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  to  establish  a  fund  of  £lfi06yOW 
to  be  applied  to  the  purchizae  of  franchises  from  such  decayed 
boroughs  as  should  be  willing  to  sell  them.  This  fund  was  to 
accumulate  at  compound  interest  till  an  adequate  inducement 
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Wfts  provided  for  the  vdantary  surrender,  by  the  proprietors,  of 
such  deetSve  firanchises  as  it  might  be  thousht  expedient  to  abol- 
ish. There  was,  throughout  the  whole  of  Mr.  Pitt's  plan,  a  stu- 
dious aToidanee  of  coercion;  a  careful  preservation  of  rested  in- 
terests; and  a  fixed  determination  not  to  violate  existing  rights  in 
accomplishing  its  object  It  was  hoped  that  by  these  means  every 
sense  of  injury  or  danger  would  be  excluded,  and  that  the  change 
in  view  would  be  brought  about  by  a  gradusJ  process,  resembling 
the  silent  and  insensible  operation  of  time.  Here,  then,  I  repeat 
it,  is  a  difiference  of  the  most  essential  kind  between  the  two  pro- 
positions of  Mr.  Pitt  and  of  the  noble  lord;  a  difference,  not  su- 
perficial, but  fiindamental;  as  complete  indeed  as  the  difference 
between  concession  and  force,  or  between  respect  for  property 
and  spoliation.  I  am  not,  however,  bound  nor  at  all  prepared  to 
contend  for  the  intrinsic  or  absolute  excellence  of  Mr.  Pitt's  plan; 
and  still  less  to  engage  my  own  support  to  such  a  plan,  if  it  were 
to  be  brought  forward  at  the  present  time.  But  placing  it  in  fair 
comparison  with  the  noble  lord's,  I  must  entreat  the  House  to 
bear  in  mind  that  Mr.  Pitt  never  lost  sight  of  the  obligation  to 
preserve  as  well  as  to  amend;  that  he  proposed  not  to  enforce 
any  reluctant  surrender;  nor  to  sacrifice  any  other  than  voluntary 
victims  on  the  altar  of  practical  improvement 

The  noble  lord  has  cited  other  grave  authorities  in  favour  of 
bis  projected  reform.  Now,  I  hold  in  my  hand  an  extract  from 
a  work  which  probably  will  be  recognised  as  I  read  it,  but  the 
title  of  which  I  will  not  disclose  in  &e  first  instance.  Hear  the 
opinion  of  an  eminent  writer  on  the  right  of  Parliament  to  inter- 
fere with  the  elective  franchise: — **  As  to  cutting  away  the  rotten 
boroughs,  I  am  as  much  offended  as  any  man,  at  seeing  so  many 
of  them  under  the  direct  influence  of  the  Crown,  or  at  the  dispo- 
sal of  private  persons.  Yet  I  own  I  have  both  doubts  and  appre- 
hensions in  regard  to  the  remedy  you  propose.  I  shall  be  charged, 
perhaps,  with  an  unusual  want  of  political  intrepidity,  when  I 
honestly  confess  to  you,  that  I  am  startled  at  the  idea  of  so  ex- 
tensive an  amputation.  In  the  first  place,  I  question  the  power 
de  Jure  of  the  Legislature  to  disfranchise  a  number  of  boroughs, 
upon  the  general  ground  of  improving  the  Constitution." — ^  I 
consider  it  as  equivalent  to  robbing  the  parties  concerned  of  their 
freehold,  of  their  birth-right  I  say,  that  although  this  birth- 
right may  be  forfeited,  or  ihe  exercise  of  it  suspended  in  particu- 
lar cases,  it  cannot  be  taken  away  by  a  general  law,  for  any  real 
or  pretended  purpose  of  improving  the  Constitution."  Is  it  from 
Sir  Robert  Filmer,— -is  it  from  the  works  of  some  blind,  servile, 
bigotted,  Tory  writer,  that  I  quote  the  passage  which  I  have  now 
read?  No;  it  is  from  an  author  whose  name,  indeed,  I  am  not 
enabled  to  declare,  but  the  shadow  of  whose  name  is  insqptraUy 
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eonnectedi  in  our  mindfly  with  an  ardent  if  not  intenp^r^la  m$l 
in  the  cause  of  political  freedom.  It  is  Junius,  who  thua-expreaset 
his  fears  on  the  subject  of  interfering  with  the  existing  {ranchiaea 
of  election,  even  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  what  he  deema,  with 
the  noble  lord,  a  beneficial  change  in  the  construction  of  the 
House  of  Commons. 

The  plan  devised  by  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  sentimenta  of  thia  cele* 
brated  writer,  equally  furnish  a  contrast  to  the  proposition  of  the 
noble  lord;  whiqh  is  in  efiect  forcibly  to  take  away  the  eleetive 
franchise  from  one  body  of  the  people  for  the  purpose  of  ^ving 
it  to  another;  and  to  inflict  forfisiture  without  guilt  and  without 
compensation. 

But,  even  if  I,  and  others  who  think  like  me,  could  be  wcmi 
over  to  this  plan  by  its  vaunted  moderation, — ^by  the  circum- 
stance of  its  going  only  half  the  length  of  the  more  swee[Hng  re^ 
form  deprecated  by  Junius, — ^it  does  much  aurprise  me  that  the 
noble  lord  should  imagine  that  such  half  measures  would  a{q»ear 
satisfactory  to  reformers.  Surely,  surely  that  class  of  peiaona 
upon  whom  the  noble  lord  reckons  for  support,  and  whmn  he 
considers  as  having  of  late  so  greatly  increased  in  numb^*8,  lod^ 
for  a  very  different  measure  of  alteration  from  that  which  aeema 
to  bound  the  noble  lord's  present  intentions.  How  happens  it, 
for  instance,  that  the  noble  lord,  notwithstanding  the  accuracy  of 
research  with  which  he  has  apparently  studied  the  subject  in  aU 
its  parts,  has  omitted  any  mention  of  burgage  tenures?  He  cannot 
but  know  that  it  is  against  that  species  of  election  that  the  popu- 
lar clamour  has  been  most  loudly  directed.  Yet,  amidst  all  the 
noble  lord's  enumeration  of  rights  and  modes  of  election,  of  free- 
hold and  copyhold,  of  large  towns,  and  small  towns,  and  counties, 
and  villages,  the  words  "  burgage  tenure,"  have  never  onee  es- 
caped his  lips!  Does  the  noble  lord  mean  to  take  away  burgage 
tenurcy  or  ^does  he  not?  If  he  does  not,  I  will  so  tar  most  cor- 
dially join  with  him:  but  let  not  the  noble  lord,  in  that  caae,  ex- 
pect the  support  of  those  reformers  with  whom  he  has  recently 
allied  himself.  If  he  intends  to  pursue  a  double  or  a  doubtful 
course;  if  be  proposes  to  mitigate  his  violation  of  franchise  in 
the  hands  of  the  present  holders  by  taking  only  half  away,  and 
hopes,  by  giving  only  half,  to  propitiate  Sie  new  acquirers, — it . 
may  be  very  presumptuous  in  me  to  pronounce  an  opinion  upon 
a  scheme  which  the  noble  lord  must  no  dcubt  have  turned  and 
viewed  in  every  light  before  he  made  up  his  mind  to  adopt  it; 
but  I  do  venture  to  opine,  that  in  thus  endeavouring  to  keq^ 
terms  with  both  parties,  he  will  in  the  end  satisfy  neither.  The 
one  will  be  as  little  contented  with  what  is  granted  to  them,  aa 
the  other  will  be  reconciled  to  what  they  lose^  Needs  there  any 
further  argument  to  show,  that  ip^atever  Inay  be  the  feasibility 
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•f  alhar  plans  of  reform,  this  of  the  noble  lord  is  one  which  ean- 
ast  possibly  be  useful  to  any  purpose,  because  it  cannot  be  palata- 
ble to  any  party? 

It  being  plain  then  to  demonstration  that  the  noble  lord's  plan 
cannot  succeed,  the  House  must  prepare  itself,  if  his  first  Resolu- 
tion should  be  carried,  to  enter  immediately  upon  the  discussion 
of  a  variety  of  schemes,  upon  a  concurrence  of  opinions  in  farour 
of  any  one  of  which  it  would  be  vain  to  speculate.  Plan  will 
follow  }rian;  all  unlike  eadi  other  in  every  respect,  except  in  their 
tendency  to  destroy  the  present  frame  of  the  Constitution.  It  is- 
affirmed,  indeed,  that  a  great  chan^  has  lately  taken  place  in  the 
public  mind;  that  the  sentiment  in  ^favour  of  reform  is  diffused 
more  widely,  while  the  violence  and  exaggeration  of  that  senti- 
ment in  particular  minds  is  much  abated;  that  more  people  wish 
for  a  reform;  but  that  there  is  at  grea^r  disposition  to  be  satisfied 
with  a  moderate  one;  that  in  proportion  as  a  practical  alteration 
has  become  more  generally  desired,  the  wild  and  visionary  theo- 
ries heretofore  prevailing  have  been  relinquiriied  and  discounte- 
nanced. This  may  possibly  be  so:  but  on  what  ground  am  I  to 
rest  my  belief  of  it?  I  have  seen  nothing  in  the  course  of  the  last 
two  years,  during  which  the  noble  lord  (Lord  Folkstone,)  on  the 
floor,  has  been  meditating  on  my  speech  at  Liverpool,  to  lead  me 
to  think  that  those  who,  two  years  ago,  entertained  wild  and  vi- 
nonary  notions  of  reform,  have  since  relinquished  them.  If  my 
qieech  was,  as  th^  noble  lord  declares,  calculated  only  to.  make 
proselytes  to  the  persuasion  that  the  present  House  of  Commons 
IS  inadequate  to  the  discharge  of  its  functions,  and  if  such  be  in 
consequence  the  views  which  that  noble  lord  has  adopted,  how 
can  he  entertain  the  notion  that  the  small  alterations  proposed  by 
the  noble  mover  will  satisfy  genuine  reformers? — Let  him  be  as- 
sured that  he  must  go  far  deeper  into  democracy  before  he  can 
hope  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  reform;  nay,  without  the  hope  of 
satisfying  them,  though  the  Constitution  may  be  sacrified  in  the 
experiment 

Sir,  if  the  House  looks  only  to  the  various  plans  of  reform 
which  have  at  difierent  times  been  laid  upon  its  table,  not  by  vi- 
sionary speculatists,  but  by  able  and  enlightened  men,  some  of  the 
ornaments  of  this  and  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  how  faint 
and  flat  is  the  noble  lord's  (Lord  John  Russell)  present  plan  in 
comparison  with  them!  Let  us  take,  for  example,  that  one  of  the 
plans  which  had  the  greatest  concurrence  of  opinions,  s^d  the 
greatest  weight  of  authority  in  its>  favour.  A  petition  was  pre- 
sented to  this  House  in  1793,  which  may  perhaps  be  considered 
as  the  most  advised  and  authentic  exposition  of  the  principles  of 
Parliamentary  Reform,  that  ever  has  been  submitted  to  the  eon* 
sideration  of  this  HouA  or  of  the  public.  Those  principles  are 
45  XI 
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^y^oped  by  the  petitioiiers,  with  singalar  cleameM  «itd  (ffne^ 
and  expressed  in  admirable  lanfuase.  It  was  presented  by  a  no- 
ble person,  now  one  of  the  chief  li^ts  of  the  ottier  House  of  Par- 
liamenty  as  the  petition  of  the  ^^  Friends  of  itte  People,  associated 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  Reform  in  Parliament''  In  that 
petition,  certain  distinct  propositions  are  laid  down  as  the  basis  ol 
a  reform,  which,  to  my  recollection,  have  never  yet  been  disclaim* 
^,  eitiier  on  the  part  of  the  petitioners,  or  of  those  who  have  suc- 
ceeded them  in  the  same  pursuit  The  petitioners  complain,  in 
.  the  first  place,  that  there  is  not  an  uniform  right  of  voting;-^ 
secondly,  that  the  right  of  voting  is  in  too  small  bodies; — third- 
ly, that  mtmy  great  bodies  are  excluded  from  voting;-^nd, 
fourthly,  they  complain  of  the  protracted  duration  of  ParKa^ 
Tnents.*  Does  the  noble  lord  believe  that  all  these  notions  are 
forgotten?  that  no  persons  still  cherish  them  as  the  only  means  of 
effecting  the  salvation  of  the  country  ?— or  does  the  noble  lord 
subscribe  to  them  all,  although  he  may  not  tiiink  this  the  time  for 
pressing  them  upon  the  House? 

For  my  part.  Sir,  I  value  the  system  of  Parliamentary  Repre- 
sentation, for  that  very  want  of  uniformity  which  is  complained 
of  in  this  petition;  for  tl\p  variety  of  rights  of  election.  I  coa- 
eeive,  that  to  establish  one  uniform  right  would  inevitaUy  be  to 
exclude  some  important  interests  from  the  advantage  of  being  rep- 
resented in  this  House.  At  all  events,  the  noble  lord's  plan  docs 
not  cure  this  objection.  The  rights  of  voting  would  remain  as  va- 
rious after  the  adoption  of  his  plan,  as  before;  and  a  new  variety 
would  be  added  to  them.  Even  of  burgage  tenures,  the  most  ob- 
noxious right  of  all,  and  the  most  indignantly  reprobated  by  the 

♦  Extract  of  the  petition  of  the  *♦  Friends  of  the  People,**  presented  to  the 
Hoose  of  Commons  May  6th,  1798 : — 

**  Your  petitknerB  complain,  that  the  number  of  reprosoDtatives  aangnad  to 
the  different  coanties,  is  grossly  disproportioned  to  their  comparative  extent, 
population  and  trade. 

^  Yoar  petitioners  complain,  that  the  elective  franchise  is  partially  and  une- 
qually distributed,  and  is,  in  many  instances,  committed  to  bodies  of  men  of  such 
very  limited  numbers,  that  the  majority  of  vour  Honourable  Hosse  is  elected 
hf  leas  than  fifteen  thousand  electors,  which,  even  if  the  male  adults  in  Ihe 
kingdom  be  estimated  at  so  low  a  number  as  three  millions,  is  not  more  than 
the  two-hundredth  part  of  the  people  to  be  represented. 

**  Your  petitioners  complain,  that  the  right  of  voting  is  regulated  by  no  nni- 
form  or  rational  principle.' 

^  Your  ,petitioo««  complain,  that  the  exercise  of  the  elective  ftanehise  is 
only  renewed  once  in  seven  yeara 

**  Is  it  fitting  that  Yorkshire  and  Rutland  should  have  an  equal  rank  in  the 
scale  of  county  representation  1 

**  Your  petitioners  affirm,  that  seventy  of  your  honourable  members  are  re- 
toned  by  thirty-ftve  pkuses,  where  the  riffht  of  voting  is  vested  in  bargajre  aai 
other  tenures  of  a  similar  description.'*— Port  Abtory,  Vol  xxx.  p.  Tm 
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politMi  of  1793,  the  noUe  lord  wouM  enefiiUy  pretterve  ttie. 
principle,  only  curtailing,  by  one  half,  its  operation. 

It  nmat  be  adnlitted  that  this  alleged  defect  of  variety  in  rights 
of  voting  was  much  more  directly  dealt  with  by  the  honourable 
member  for  Durham  (Mr.  Lambton,)  in  the  last  session,  when  he 
brought  forward,  with  great  ability,  and  with  the  utmost  temper 
and  moderation,  his  specific  plan  of  reform.  That  honourable 
gentleman  proposed  to  treat  the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons as  a  rasa  tabula,  and  to  reconstruct  the  system  of  repre- 
sentation altosetber  upon  an  uniform  plan,  abating,  without  scru- 
ple, every  right  and  interest  that  stood  in  his  way.  His  plan  dif- 
fered as  materially  firom  that  of  the  noble  lord,  as  the  noble  lord's 
differs  from  that  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  from  the  project  of  1793.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say,  (I  shall  not  be  so  misunderstood,  I  trust)  that  I 
approved  therefore  of  the  honourable  member  for  Durham's  plan, 
or  thought  It  either  practicable  or  tolerable.  Certainly,  no  con- 
queror of  an  invaded  country  ever  parcelled  out  with  a  more  un- 
qMiring  hand  the  fr^chises  and  properties  of  individuals  and  com- 
munities; but  that  plan  had  at  least  one  merit  which  the  noble 
lord's  has  not:  it  cured  the  alleged  evil  of  diversified  rights,  and 
tended  to  produce  the  desired  unifonmty  of  representation. 

Then,  Sir,  as  to  the  duration  of  Paniament  Triennial  Parlia- 
ment^,  it  is  averred  by  the  petitioners  of  1793,  would  be  greatly 
preferable  to  septennial.  The  House  would  become  a  more  ex- 
press image  of  its  constituents,  by  being  more  frequently  sent 
Dack  to  them  for  election;  deriving,  like  the  giant  of  old,  fresh 
vigour  from  every  fresh  contact  with  its  parent  earth.  But  the  no- 
ble lord,  if  I  understand  him  rightly,  admits  that  this  particular  re- 
form would  be  rather  an  aggravation  of  inconveniences,  other  de- 
fects in  the  Constitution  remaining  unchanged.  Nothing,  indeed, 
can  be  more  clear  than  this  proposition.  One  of  the  main  objec- 
tions to  close  representation,  at  present,  is  the  advantage  which 
the  member  for  a  close  borough  has  over  one  chosen  by  a  popular 
election.  The  dissolution  of  Parliament  sends  the  popular  repre- 
sentative back  to  a  real  and  formidable  trial  at  the  bar  of  his  con- 
stituents. For  the  representative  of  a  dose  borough  there  is  no 
trial  at  all;  he  sits  still,  and  is  returned  without  any  struggle  or 
inquiry.  It  is  obvious  that  the  proportion  of  this  comparative 
disadvantage  must  be  aggravated  by  every  repetition  of  a  general 
election. 

But  further.  What  is  the  original  sin  of  Septennial  Parlia- 
ments?— ^Why,  tiiat  the  Septennial  Bill  was  a  violent  measure. 
Granted:  it  was  so.  But  this  allegation,  however  just,  applies 
only  to  one  enactment  of  the  act,  not  to  its  general  policy.  The 
violence  of  the  Septennial  Act  did  not  consist  in  the  prolongs^ 
tion  of  the  duration  of  Parliaments  in  time  to  came;  for  to  do 
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.  thaty  the  supreme  authority  of  the  state  was  undoubtedly  as  com- 
petent, as  it  was  to  shorten  the  duration  of  Parliaments  by  the 
Triennial  Act  some  twenty  years  before.  The  violence  consisted 
in  prolonging  the  duration  of  the  then  existing  Parliament 
— in  extending  to  seven  years  a  trust  confided  but  for  three. 
This,  and  this  alone,  is  the  questionable  part  of  that  act- 
questionable,  I  mean,  as  to  right  I  will  not  now  inquire  how 
far  the  political  necessities  of  the  time  justified  so  strong  an  act 
of  power.  It  is  quite  enough,  for  any  practical  purpose,  that  the 
evil,  whatever  it  was,  is  irremediable;  that  its  effect  is  gone  by; 
that  the  repeal  of  the  Septennial  Act  now  cannot  undo  it;  and 
that,  therefore,  how  grave  soever  the  charge  against  the  frame's 
of  the  act  might  be,  for  the  arbitrary  injustice  of  its  immediate 
bperation  (a  question,  into  the  discussion  of  which  I  have  said  *! 
will  not  enter,)  the  repeal  of  it  would  have  no  tendency  to  cure 
the  vice  of  that  enactment  which  has  given  the  Septennial  Act 
its  ill  name;  but  would  only  get  rid  of  that  part  of  it  which  is 
blameless,  at  least,  if  not  (as  I  confess  I  thinly  it)  beneficial  in  its 
operation.  But  however  much  the  duration  of  Parliaments  may 
be  entitled  to  a  separate  discussion,  it  is  not  to  that  point  thai  the 
noble  lord  has  called  our^attention  to-night  A  change  in  the 
constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons,  is  the  object  of  the  noble 
lord's  motion. 

That  such  a  change  is  necessary,  the  noble  lord  asserts — and  I 
deny.  I  deny  altogether  the  existence  of  any  such  practical  de- 
fect in  the  present  constitution  of  this  House,  as  requires  the 
adoption  of  so  fearful  an  experiment  The  noble  lord  has  attempt- 
ed to  show  the  necessity  of  such  a  change  by  enumerating  certain 
questions  on  which  this  House  has,  on  sundry  occasions,  decided 
against  the  noble  mover's  opinion,  and  against  the  politics  and 
interests  of  that  party  in  the  state,  of  which  the  noble  mover  is  so 
conspicuous  an  ornament  But  if  such  considerations  be  suffi- 
cient to  unsettle  an  ancient  and  established  form  of  political  Con- 
stitution, how  could  any  Constitution— any  free  Constitution- 
exist  for  six  months?  While  human  nature  continues  the  same^ 
the  like  divisions  will  arise  in  every  free  state;  the  like  conflict 
of  interests  and  opinions;  the  like  rivalry  for  office;  the  like  con- 
tention for  power.  A  popular  assembly  always  has  been  and 
always  will  be  exposed  to  the  operation  of  a  party-feeling,  array- 
ing its  elements  and  influencing  its  decisions,  in  modern  as  in  an- 
cient times;  in  Great  Britain,  in  this  our  day,  as  heretofore  in 
Athens  or  in  Rome.  No  imaginable  alteration  in  the  mode  of 
election  can  eradicate  this  vice,  if  it  be  a  vice;  pr  can  extinguish 
that  feeling,  be  it  good  or  bad,  which  mixes  itself  largely  in  every 
debate  upon  the  public  affairs  of  a  nation — ^the  feeling  of  affection 
OT  disfavour  towards  the  persons  in  whose  hands  is  the  conduct 
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of  those  affairs.  I  am  not  saying  that  this  is  a  proper  and  lauda- 
Ible  feeling:  t  am  not  contending  that  partiality  ought  to  influence 
judgment;  still  less  that  when  judgment  and  partiality  are,  at 
variance,  the  latter  ought,  in  strict  dufy,  to  preponderate.  I  am 
not  affirming  that  in  the  discussion  of  the  question,  <<  What  has 
been  done?'^  the  question,  "Who  did  it?*'  ought  silently  to 
dictate,  or  even  to  modify,  the  answer;  that  the  case  should  be 
nothing,  and  the  men  every  thing.  I  say  no  such  thing.  But  I 
do  say  that  while  men  are  men,  popular  assemblies,  get  them 
together  how  you  will,  will  be  liable  to  such  influence.  I  say, 
that  in  discussing  in  a  popular  assembly  the  particular  acts  of  a 
government,  the  consideration  of  the  general  character  of  that 
government,  and  the  conflicting  partialities  which  lead  some  men 
to  favour  it,  and  others  to  aim  at  its  subversion,  will,  sometimes 
openly  and  avowedly,  at  other  times  insensibly  even  to  the  dis- 
putants themselves,  control  opinions  and  votes,  and  correct,  or 
pervert  (as  it  may  be)  the  specific  decision.  I  say  that,  for  in- 
stance^  in  the  discussion  upoft  the  Walcheren  Expedition,  which 
has  been  more  than  once  selected  as  an  example  of  undue  influ- 
ence and  partiality,,  there  was  notoriously  another  point  at  issue 
beside  the  specific  merits  of  the  case  ;  and  that  point  was,  wliether 
the  then  Administration  should  or  should  not  be  dismissed  from 
the  service  of  their  country  ?  Never,  perhaps,  was  the  struggle 
pushed  farther  than  on  that  occasion ;  and  that  vote  substantially 
decided  the  question  "  in  what  hands  should  be  placed  the  Ad* 
ministration  of  afiairs.''  I  am  not  saying  that  this  was  right  ifl 
the  particular  instance — ^I  am  not  saying  that  this  is  right  in  prin* 
ciple.  But  right  or  wrong,  such  a  mode  of  thinking  and  acting; 
is,  I  am  afraid,  essentially  in  the  very  nature  of  all  popular  go- 
vernments; and  most  particularly  so  in  that  of  the  most  free. 

The  noble  lord  has  himself  stated,  that  in  the  instance  of  the 
Revolution  the  Parliament  did  wi^ly  in  setting  at  nought  the 
immediate  feelings  of  its  constituents.  There  cannot  indeed  be 
the  slightest  doubt  that  had  the  nation  been  polled  in  1688,  the 
majority  would  have  been  found  adverse  to  the  change  that 
was  then  effected  in  the  Government:  but  Parliament,  acting  in 
its  higher  and  larger  capacity,  decided  for  the  people's  interest? 
against  their  prejudices.  It  is  not  true,  therefore,  that  the  House 
of  Commons  is  necessarily  defective,  because  it  may  not  instantly 
respond  to  every  impression  of  the  people. 

In  the  year  1811, 1  myself  divided  in  a  minority  of  about  forty 
against  an  overwhelming  majority,  on  the  question  relating  to  the 
depreciation  of  the  currency.  It  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  the 
majority,  which  sturdily  denied  the  (act  of  that  depreciation, 
then  spoke  the  sentiments  of  the  country  at  large;  they  certainly 
did  bo;  but  who  wilt  now  affirm  that  it  would  have  been  a  mis-' 
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fortune  if  the  then  preyailing  Bense  of  the  country  had  been  lets 
&iUifuily  represented  in  the  votes  of  this  House?  What  a  world 
of  enpr  and  inconvenience  should  we  have  avoided,  by  a  salutary 
discrepancyi  at  that  time,  between  the  constituent  and  the  repre- 
sentative! Eight  years  afterwards,  but  unluckily  after  eight 
years'  additional  growth  of  embarrassment,  in  1819,  the  princi- 
ples which  had  found  but  about  forty  supporters  in  1811,  were 
adopted  unanimously,  first  by  a  committee  of  this  House,  and 
then  by  this  House  itself  But  the  country  was  much  slower  in 
coming  back  from  the  erroneous  opinions  which  the  decision  of 
this  House  in  1811  had  adopted  and  confirmed.  In  1819,  as  in 
1811,  if  London  and  the  other  principal  towns  of  the  kingdom 
had  been  canvassed  for  an  opinion,  the  prevailing  opinion  would 
still  have  been  found  nearly  what  it  was  in  181 1.  Yet  is  it  necessary 
to  argue  that  the  decision  of  the  House  in  1819,  a^nst  the  opin- 
ion 01  the  country,  was  a  sounder  and  wiser  decision  than  that  ot 
1811  in  conformity  to  it?  Never  then  can  I  consider  it  as  a  true 
proposition  that  the  state  of  the  representation  is  deficient,  be- 
cause it  does  not  immediately  speak  the  apparent  sense  of  the 
people — because  it  sometimes  contrad^ts,  and  sometimes  goes 
oefore'it  The  House,  as  well  as  the  people,  are  liable  to  err; 
but  that  the  House  may  happen  to  differ  in  opinion  from  the  peo- 

Ele,  is  no  infallible  mark  ol  error.  And  it  would,  in  my  opinion, 
e  a  base  and  cowardly  House  of,  Commons,  unworUiy  of  the 
large  and  liberal  confidence  without  which  it  must  be  incompe- 
tent to  the  discharge  of  its  highest  functions,  which  having,  after 
due  deliberation,  adopted  a  great  public  measure,  should  be  fright- 
ened back  into  an  acquiescence  with  the  temporary  excitement 
which  might  exist  upon  that  measure  out  of  doors. 

Upon  another  great  question  which  I  have  much  at  heart,  I 
mean  the  Roman  Catholic  Question,  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  the  House  has  run  before  the  sense  of  the  country,  which  is 
now,  however,  gradually  coming  up  to  us.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
in  all  our  early  votes  on  this  most  important  question,  we  had  not 
the  country  with  us;  but  I  am  equally  confident  that  the  period 
is  rapidly  advancing,  when  the  country  will  be  convinced  that 
the  House  of  Commons  has  acted  as  they  ought  to  have  done.  If 
on  such  questions  as  these— questions  before  which  almost  all 
others  sink  into  insignificance — ^the  House  of  Commons  have 
been  either  against,  or  before,  the  opinions  of  the  country,  the 
proposition  that  the  representative  system  is  necessarily  imper- 
fect because  it  does  not  give  an  immediate  echo  to  Uie  senti- 
ments of  the  people,  is  surely  not  to  be  received  without  abun- 
dant qualification.  On  this  ground  therefore  there  is  no  foundation 
for  the  noble  lord's  motion;  unless  the  free  expression  of  an 
honest  and  conscientious  opinion,  when  it  may  happen  to  diffur 
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tnim  that  of  its  eonstitu^its,  be  inconsistent  with  the  duty  and 
derogatory  to  the  character  of  a  repi^esentative  assembly. 

To  return  to  the  other  noble  lord  (Lord  Folkstone,)  who  ha9 
no  sooner  renounced  his  former  faith  and  adopted  a  new  one,  than 
he  seats  himself  in  the  confessional  chair,  and  calls  upon  me  for 
my  recantation: — ^that  noble  lord  has  desired  me  to  explain  and 
defend  the  proposition  which  I  have  heretofore  laid  down,  that* 
those  who  wish  to  reform  the  House  of  Commons  must  intend  to 
reform  it  upon  one  of  two  principles — either  to  construct  it 
anew,  or  to  bring  it  back  to  the  state  at  which  it  exisited  at  some 
former  period.  Before  I  consent  to  be  thus  catechised  by  the 
noble  lord,  I  might  reasonably  ask  him  in  what  third  sense  the 
word  reform  can  be  understood,  except  that  in  which  it  is  some^ 
times  applied  to  a  military  corps,  which  means  to  disband  and 
cashier  it  altogether?  Short  of  that  mode  of  disposing  of  the 
House  of  Commons  (for  which  I  presume  the  noble  lord  is  not 
yet  altogether  prepared,)  there  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  or  can  con* 
ceive  (until  the  noble  lord  shall  further  enlighten  me,)  no  other 
way  in  which  a  reform  can  take  place,  than  those  which  I  have 
specified.  Between  those  two  modes,  then,  I  must  still  desire  the 
noble  lord  to  make  his  choice.  If  his  choice  be  another  construc- 
tion—a totally  new  scheme  of  House  of  Commons — is  it  unrea- 
sonable in  me  that,  before  I  pin  my  faith  upon  that  of  the  noble 
convert,  I  desire  to  behold  that  beau  ideal — ^that  imaged  perfec- 
tion of  political  good  by  which  his  reason  is  fascinated,  and  which 
his  inventive  fancy  has  pictured  to  him  as  the  standard  of  parlia- 
mentary purity  ?  If  the  second  of  my  proposed  alternatives  be 
that  which  the  noble  lord  prefers,  the  inquiry  that  I  have  then  to* 
make  of  him  is  merely  histoncal;  and  surely  he  can  be  at  no  los» 
for  an  immediate  answer  to  it — What  is  the  golden  era  at  whicb 
the  House  of  Commons  was  precisely  what  you  would  have  it? 

Simple,  however,  as  this  latter  question  is,  I  have  never  yet 
met  with  the  reformer  who  did  not  endeavour  to  evade  it  I 
must  endeavour  therefore  to  collect  the  best  answers  that  I  can^ 
from  such  partial  indications  of  opinion  as  are  scattered  up  and 
down  among  the  general  arguments  for  reform.  Some  theorists- 
are  fond  of  tracing  back  the  Constitution  to  the  twilight  times  of 
history,  where  all  that  can  be  clearly  discovered  is,  that  when  a 
Parliament  met,  it  usually  sat  about  a  fortnight,  granted  a  subsidy 
or  two,  and  was  forthwith  dissolved.  It  is  not  to  this  infancy  of 
our  institutions  that  any  one  will  soberly  refer,  for  the  likeness  of 
such  a  House  of  Commons  as  would  be  competent,  in  the  present 
age,  to  transact  the  business  of  the  country  and  to  maintain  its  due 
importance  in  the  Constitution.  But  the  House  gradually  attain- 
ed a  more  mature  existence;  it  has  grown  into  a  co-ordinate,  and 
is  now  the  preponderant  element  of  the  Constitution.,    If  the 
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House  has  thus  increased  in  power,  is  it  therefore  neeessary  that 
it  should  also  become  more  popular  in  its  formation?  I  should, 
say, — just  the  reverse.  If  it  were  to  add  to  its  real  active  govern- 
ing influence  such  an  exclusively  popular  character  and  tone  of 
action  as  would  arise  from  the  consciousness  that  it  was  the  im 
mediately  deputed  agent  for  the  whole  people,  and  the  exclusive 
organ  of  their  will,  the  House  of  Commons,  instead  of  enjoying 
one-third  part  of  the  power  of  the .  state,  would,  in  a  little  time, 
absorb  the  whole.  How  could  the  House  of  Lords,  a  mere  as- 
sembly of  individuals,  however  privileged,  and  representing  only 
themselves,  presume  to  counteract  the  decisions  of  the  delegates 
of  the  people?  How  could  the  Crown  itself,  holding  its  power,  as 
/should  say,  for  the  people,  but  deriving  it  altogether,  as  others 
would  contend, /rom  the  people, — ^presume  to  counteract,  or  hesi- 
tate implicitly  to  obey,  the  supreme  authority  of  the  nation  as- 
sembled within  these  walls?  I  fear  the  noble  lord  (Lord  Folk- 
stone)  is  not  prepared  to  answer  iJiese  questions.  I  do  not  pre* 
sume  to  say  that  they  are  unanswerable;  but  I  affirm  that,  since 
they  were  propounded  in  my  obnoxious  speech  at  Liverpool,  they 
have  yet  received  no  answer  here  or  elsewhere.  In  ,truth,  they 
admit  of  no  other  answer  than  one  which  I  happen  to  have  fallen 
upon  within  these  few  days,  in  the  report  of  a  debate  on  Parlia- 
mentary Reform  which  took  place  about  thirty  years  ago;  and  for 
which,  in  the  absence  of  any  answer  of  his  own,  the  noble  lord 
will  undoubtedly  be  very  thankful.  It  is  in  these  words: — ^*  It 
has  been  said  that  a  House  of  Commons,  so  chosen  as  to  be  a  com- 
plete representative  of  the  people,  would  be  too  powerful  for  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  even  for  the  King:  they  would  abolish  the 
one,  and  dismiss  the  other,  ^the  King  and  the  House  of  Lords 
are  unnecessary  and  useless  branches  of  the  Constitution,  Itt  them 
be  dismissed  and  abolished:  for  the  people  were  not  made  for 
them,  but  they  for  the  people.  If  on  the  contrary,  the  King  and 
the  House  of  Lords  are  felt  and  believed  by  the  people  to  be  not 
only  useful  but  essential  parts  of  the  Constitution,  a  House  of 
Commons  freely  chosen  by  and  speaking  the  sentiments  of  the 
people,  would  cherish  and  protect  both,  within  the  bounds  which 
the  Constitution  had  assigned  to  them."*  These  are  reported  to 
have  been  the  words  of  a  man,  the  lustre  of  whose  reputation  will 
survive  through  distant  ages,  and  of  whom  I  can  never  intend 
to  speak  but  with  feelings  of  respect  and  admiration:  they  are  the 
words  of  Mr.  Fox.  That  the  report  is  accurate  to  a  letter,  I  am 
not  entitled  to  contend;  but  the  substance  of  an  argument  so  strik- 
ingly important,  cannot  have  been  essentially  misapprehended.  I 
quote  these  words  with  the  freedom  of  history;  not  with  the  de* 

*  Puliamentaiy  Histny,  vd.  zxx.  p.  981.  (May  ^  1796.) 
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cign  of  imputing  blame  to  the  speaker  of  them,  but  because  they 
contain  a  frank  solution  (according  with  the  frankness  of  his  char- 
acter) of  the  difficulty  with  which,  in  these  days,  I  have  not  found 
any  one  hardy  enou^  to  grapple.  So  then — a  House  of  Comr 
mons  freely  chosen  by  the  people,  would)  it  seems  "  cherish  and 
protect"  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  Crown,  so  long  as  they  re- 
spectively kept  within  the  bounds  allotted  to  them  by  the  Consti- 
tution, Indeed?  cherish  and  protect! — but  cherish  and  protect, 
\f  so  and  so:  and  how,  if  not  so  and  so?  How,  if  the  House  of 
Commons  in  its  reformed  character,  should  happen  to  entertain  a 
different  opinion  with  respect  to  the  "bounds"  to  be  allotted  to 
tjie  Crown  and  to  the  lords  under  the  new  Constitution  ?  What 
would  then  be  substituted  for  cherishment  and  protection  ?  A  fear- 
ful question!  but  a  question  which  must  be  answered,  and  much 
more  satisfactorily  than  I  can  anticipate,  before  I  can  consent  to 
exchange  that  equality  and  co^-ordination  of  powers  among  the 
three  branches  of  our  present  Constitution,  in  which  its  beauty, 
its  strength,  its  stability,  and  the  happiness  of  those  who  live  un- 
der it,  consist,  for  a  Constitution  in  which  two  of  those  powers 
should  confessedly  depend  for  their  separate  existence  on  the  dis- 
position of  the  third  to  "cherish  and  protect"  them.  This  new 
Constitution  might  be  very  admirable:  biit  it  is  not  the  Constitu- 
tion under  which  I  live;  it  is  not  the  Constitution  to  which  I  owe 
allegiance;  it  is  not  the  Constitution  which  I  would  wish  to  intro- 
duce; and  in  order  not  to  introduce  a  Constitution  of  this  nature, 
I  must  not  consent  to  the  Reform  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

If  this  House  is  adequate  to  the  functions  which  really  belong 
to  it, — which  functions  are,  not  to  exercise  an  undivided,  supreme 
dominion  in  the  name  of  the  people,  over  the  Crown  and  the 
other  branch  of  the  Legislature,  put  checking  the  one  and  balancing 
the  other,  to  watch  over  the  people's  rights  and  to  provide  especial- 
ly for  the  people's  interests.  If,  I  say,  the  House  is  adequate  to 
the  performance  of  these  its  legitimate  functions,  the  mode  of  its 
composition  appears  to  me  a  consideration  of  secondary  import- 
ance. I  am  aware,  that  by  stating  this  opinion  so  plainly,  I  run  the 
risk  of  exciting  a  cry  apinst  myself;  but  it  is  my  deliberate  opin- 
ion, and  I  am  not  afraid  to  declare  it  Persons  may  look  with  a 
opitieal  and  nxicroscopic  eye  into  bodies  physical  or  moral,  until 
doubts  arise  whether  it  is  possible  for  them  to  perform  their  as- 
signed functions.  Man  himself  is  said  by  inspired  authority  to 
be  "  fearfully "  as  well  as  "  wonderfully  made."  The  study  of 
anatomy,  while  it  leads  to  the  most  beneficial  discoveries  for  the 
detection  and  cure  of  physical  disease,  has  yet  a  tendency,  in  some 
minds,  rather  to  degrade  than  to  exalt  the  opinion  of  human  na- 
ture. It  appears  surprising  to  the  contemplator  of  a  skeleton  of 
the  human  form,  that  the  Eyeless  skull,  the  sapless  bones,  the  as- 
46 
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semblage  of  sinews  and  cartilages  in  which  intellect  and  Tolitioo 
have  ceased  to  reside,  that  this  piece  of  mechanism  should  consti- 
tute a  creature  so  noble  in  reason,  so  infinite  in  faculties,  in  appre- 
hension so  like  a  god;  a  creature  formed  after  the  image  of  the 
Divinity,  to  whom  Providence 

**0b — sublime  dedit:  CGelamque  taeri 
Juasit,  et  erectoe  ad  sidera  tollere  ?ultu8.** 

So,  in  considering  too  curiously  the  composition  of  this  House, 
and  the  different  processes  through  which  it  is  composed,  not  those 
proces^s  alone  which  are  emphatically  considered  as  pollution 
and  corruption,  but  those  also  which  rank  among  the  noblest  ex- 
ercises of  personal  freedom,  the  canvasses,  the  conflicts,  the  coi>- 
troversies,  and  (what  is  inseparable  from  these)  the  vituperations, 
and  excesses  of  popular  election,  a  dissector  of  political  constitu- 
tions might  well  be  surprised  to  behold  the  product  of  such  ele- 
ments in  an  assembly,  of  which,  whatever  may  be  its  other  char- 
acteristics, no  man  will  seriously  deny  that  it  comprehends  as 
much  of  intellectual  ability  and  of  moral  integrity  as  was  ever 
brought  together  in  the  civilized  world.  Nay,  to  an  unlearned 
spectator,  undertaking  for  the  first  time  an  anatomical  examination 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  those  parts  of  it  which,  according  to 
theory,  are  its  beauties,  must  appear  most  particularly  its  stains. 
For  while  the  members  returned  for  burgage-tenure  seats,  or 
through  other  obscure  and  noiseless  modes  of  election,  pass  into 
the  House  of  Commons  unnoticed  and  uncriticised,  their  talents 
unquestioned  and  their  reputations  unassailed,  the  successful  can- 
didate of  a  popular  election  often  comes  there  loaded  with  the  im- 
putation of  every  vice  and  crime  that  could  unfit  a  man  not  only 
for  representing  any  class  of  persons,  but  for  mixing  with  them 
as  a  member  of  society.  The  first  effect  of  a  reform  which  should 
convert  all  elections  into  popular  ones,  would  probably  be  to  en- 
sure a  congregation  of  individuals,  against  every  one  of  whom  a 
respectable  minority  of  his  constituents  would  have  pronounced 
sentence  of  condemnation.  And  if  it  be  so  very  hard  that  there 
are  now  a  great  number  of  persons  who  do  not  directly  exercise 
the  elective  franchise,  and  who  are  therefore  represented  by  per- 
sons whom  others  have  chos6n  for  them,  would  this  matter  be 
much  mended  when  two-fifths  of  the  people  of  England  should 
be  represented  not  only  without  their  choice,  but  against  their 
will;  not  only  by  individuals  whom  they  had  not  selected,  but 
by  those  whom  they  declared  utterly  unworthy  of  their  confi- 
dence? 

Again; — should  we  have  no  cause  to  lament  the  disfranchise- 
ment of  those  boroughs  which  are  not  open  to  popular  influence  ? 
How  many  of  the  gentlemen  who  sit  opposite  to  me,  the  rarest 
talents  of  their  party,  owe  their  seats  to  the  existence  of  such  bo- 
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roughs?  When  I  consider  the  eminent  qualities  which  distin- 
guish, for  instance,  the  representatives  of  Knaresborough,  Win- 
chelsea,  Wareham,  Higham-Ferrers,  I  never  can  consent  to  join  in 
the  reprobation  cast  upon  a  system  which  fructifies  in  produce  of 
ao  admirable  a  kind.  No,  Sir,  if  this  House  is  not  all  that  theory 
could  wish  it,  I  would  ratfier  rest  satisfied  with  its  present  state, 
than  by  endeavouring  to  remedy  some  small  defects,  run  the  haz- 
ard of  losing  so  much  that  is  excellent  Old  Sarum  and  other 
boroughs  at  which  the  finger  of  scorn  is  pointed,  are  not  more 
under  private  patronage  now  than  at  the  periods  the  most  glori- 
ous in  our  history.  Some  of  them  are  still  in  the  possession  of 
the  descendants  of  the  same  patrons  who  held  them  at  the  period 
of  the  Revolution.  Yet  in  spite  of  Old  Sarum  the  Revolution 
wSls  accomplished,  and  the  House  of  Hanover  seated  on  the 
throne.  In  spite  of  Old  Sarum,  did  I  say?  No;  rather  by  the 
aid  of  Old  Sarum  and  similar  boroughs;  for  the  House  has  heard 
it  admitted  by  the  noble  mover  himself,  that  if  the  House  of 
Commons  of  that  day  had  been  a  reformed  House  of  Commons, 
the  benefits  of  the  Revolution  would  never  have  been  obtained. 

The  noble  lord,  in  his  opening  speech,  made  some  allusion  to 
the  constitutional  history  of  ancient  Rome,  and  called  upon  my 
honourable  friend  (Mr.  Bankes)  opposite,  as  the  most  recent  his- 
torian of  that  republic,  to  vouch  for  his  facts,  and  for  the  applica- 
tion of  them.  Let  me  follow  the  noble  lord  into  his  Roman  His- 
tory, to  ask  him  a  single  question.  How  was  the  senate  of  Rome 
composed  ?  I  doubt  whether  even  my  honourable  friend  opposite 
can  inform  u^  All  that  is  certainly  known  on  the  subject  is,  that 
one  and  by  &r  the  most  usual  way  of  gaining  admission  to  the 
senate,  (this  has  not  a  very  reforming  sound,)  was  through  office. 
Yet  that  senate  dictated  to  the  world,  and  adequately  represented 
the  majesty  of  the  Roman  people.  History  blazons  its  deeds, 
while  antiquarianism  is  poring  into  its  pedigree. 

But  have  the  defects  imputed  to  the  composition  and  constitu- 
tion of  the  House  of  Commons  increased  with  time  ?  Are  they 
f-own  more  numerous  or  more  unsightly  ?  I  believe  the  contrary, 
believe.  Sir,  that  in  whatever  period  of  our  history  the  compo- 
sition and  constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  examined, 
not  only  will  the  same  alleged  abuses  as  are  now  complained  of 
be  found  to  have  prevailed;  but  I  will  venture  to  say,  prevailed 
in  a  degree  which  could  not  be  now  avowed  in  debate  without  a 
violation  of  our  orders.  There  is  great  difficulty  in  speaking  on 
this  delicate  part  of  the  subject  It  has  been  made  an  article  of 
reproach  by  the  reformers,  that  the  enemies  of  reform  trei^t  these 
matters  with  shameless  indifference;  that  we  now  speak  with 
levity  of  transactions  the  bare  mention  of  which,  according  to 
the  dictum  of  onoe  the  highest  authority  in  this  House,  was  cal 
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culatedjto  make  our  ancestors  perform  certain  evolutions  in  their 
graves.  Now  it  is  very  hard  that  the  want  of  shame  should  be 
imputed  to  those  who  are  upon  the  defensive  side  of  the  argu 
men!  They  who  attack,  scruple  not  to  advance  charges  of  gross 
corruption  in  the  grossest  terms;  and  they  who  defend  are  re- 
duced to  the  alternative  either  of  affecting  to  be  ignorant  of  the 
nature  of  those  charges,  or  of  admitting  notorious  facts,  ^nd  ac- 
counting for  or  extenuating  them;  and  if  they  take  the  latter 
course,  they  are  accused  of  shamelessness.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
however,  it  may  be  curious  *and  perhaps  consolatory  to  show  to 
the  moralists  who  are  so  sensitive  upon  these  subjects,  that  cor- 
ruption, as  they  call  it,  that  (in  plain  words)  influence  in  the  re- 
turn of  members  to  Parliament,  if  it  be  a  sin,  is  not  one  for  which 
their  own  generation  is  exclusively  responsible.  The  taint,  if  it 
be  one,  is  not  newly  acquired,  but  inherited  through  a  long  line 
of  ancestors.     The  purge  or  the  cautery  may  be  applied  to  the 

1>resent  generation;  but  I  can  show  that  the  original  malady  is  at 
east  as  old  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  a  period  beyond  which  the 
most  retrospective  antiquary  will  not  require  of  us  to  go  back  in 
search  of  purity  of  election. 

Sir,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk  thus  in- 
structed her  agent  as  to  the  election  of  members  for  the  county 
of  Norfolk: — 

"  *Right  trusty  and  well  beloved,  we  greet  you  heartily  well; 
and  forasmuch  as  it  is  thought  right  necessary  for  diverse  causes, 
that  My  Lord  have  at  this  time  in  the  ParHament  such  persons 
as  belong  unto  himy  and  be  of  his  menial  servants,  we  heartily 
desire  and  pray  you,  that  at  the  contemplation  of  these  our  letters, 
ye  will  give  and  apply  your  voice  unto  our  right  well  beloved 
cousin  and  servants,  John  Howard  and  Sir  Roger  Chamberlayn, 
to  be  Knights  qfthe  Shire.  Framlingham  Castle,  8  June,  1455.'' 

What  follows,  probably  related  to  the  same  election;  it  is  ad- 
dressed (by  Lord  Oxenford)  to  the  same  individual  as  the  pre- 
ceding extract. 

"  tMy  Lord  of  Norfolk  met  with  my  Lord  of  York  at  Bury 
on  Thursday,  and  there  [they]  were  together  till  Friday,  nine  of 
the  dock,, and  then  they  departed;  and  there  a  gentleman  of  my 
Lord  of  York  took  unto  a  Yeoman  of  mine,  John  Deye,  a  Token 
and  a  Sedell  (Schedule)  of  my  Lord's  intent,  whom  he  would 
have  Knights  qf  the  Shire,  and  I  send  you  a  Sedell  inclosed  of 
their  names  in  this  Letter;  wherefore,  methinketh  it  [were]  well 
done  to  perform  my  Lord*s  intent J^ 

The  next  extract  which  I  shall  read  to  the  House  is  of  seven- 
teen years  later  date  than  the  preceding  ones.    It  is  from  a  letter 

*  PutoQ  Correspondence,  4ta  vd.  L  |k  07.  f  Hud.  iroL  L  p.  98. 
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addreMed  by  dne  of  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk's  household  to  the 
bailiff  of  the  borough  of  Maldon,  and  is  dated  in  the  year  1472, 
the  nth  of  Edward  IV. 

"  *It  were  necessary  for  my  Lady  and  you  all  (her  Servants 
and  Tenants)  to  have  in  this  Parliament  as  for  one  cfthe  Bur^ 
gesses  of  the  town  of  Maldon,  such  a  man  of  worship  and  of  wit 
as  were  towards  my  said  Lady;  and  also  such  one  as  in  favour 
of  the  Kine  and  of  the  Lords  of  his  Council  nigh  about  his  per- 
son; certifying  you,  that  my  Lady  for  her  part,  and  such  as  be  of 
her  council,  be  most  agreeable  that  all  such  as  be  her  brmers 
and  tenants  and  well-wilTers,  should  give  your  voice  to  a  worship- 
ful Knight,  and  one  of  my  Lady's  Council,  Sir  John  Fasten, 
which  stands  greatly  in  favour  with  my  Lord  Chamberlain;  and 
what  my  said  Lord  Chamberlain  may  do  with  the  King,  and  with 
all  the  Lords  of  England,  I  trow  i^  be  not  unknown  to  you.'* 

It  appears  from  the  following  letter  that  the  said  member-elect 
for  the  Borough  of  Maldon,  Sir  John  Fasten  (to  whom  it  is  ad- 
dressed) had  expected  to  be  nominated  a  knight  of  the  shire;  but 
that  his  patrons  had  ordered  it  otherwise: — 

"  tMy  Lord  of  Norfolk,  and  my  Lord  of  Suffolk  were  agreed 
more  than  a  fortnight  aeo,  to  have  Sir  Robert  Wynefield,  and  Sir 
Richard  Harcourt;  and  that  knew  I  not  till  Friday  last  past 
I  had  sent,  ere  I  went  to  Framlineham,  to  warn  as  many  of  your 
friends  to  be  at  Norwich  as  this  Monday,  to  serve  your  interest, 
as  I  could;  but  when  I  came  to  Framlingham,  and  knew  the  ap- 
pointment that  was  taken  for  the  two  Knights,  I  sent  warning 
again  to  as  many  as  I  might,  to  tarry  at  home;  and  yet  there  came 
to  Norwich  this  day  as  many  as  their  costs  drew  to  9s.  IJd.  paid 
and  reckoned  by  Feacock  and  Capron,  and  yet  they  did  but  break 
their  fasts  and  departed." ^  If  ye  miss  to  be  Burgess  of  Mal- 
don, and  my  Lord  Chamberlain  will,  ye  may  be  in  another  place; 
there  he  a  dozen  Towns  in  England,  that  choose  no  Burgess, 
which  ought  to  do  it," — (this  will  surely  propitiate  the  Reform- 
ers):— ^''ye  may  be  set  in  for  one  of  these  towns,  an  if  ye  be 
friended."     Such  was  reform  in  those  days! 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  era  to  which,  habihially 
and  almost  instinctively,  the  mind  of  Englishmen  recurs  for  every 
thing  that  is  glorious,  I  could  show  the  House  that  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  her  mighty  favourite,  dictated,  without  scruple  or  reserve, 
the  returns  to  Farliament,  not  only  for  the  county  of  Stafford, 
but  for  every  borough  in  the  county.  Unluckily,  I  have  not  the 
documents  at  hand;  but  I  can  aver  it  on  the  most  unquestiona- 
ble authority.  :t 

*Pftflton  CorretpondeBoe,  voL  ii  p.  d9.  flbid.  voL  iL  p.  106. 

{Among  the  documenti  alluded  to  in  this  pMnge,  are  tfie  iUlowioff  ktten 
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Passing  over  th^  retgD  of  James  I.  and  his  unfortunflle  «iieoe»« 
^or, — and  not  dwelling  upon  the  cavalier  treatment  which  Crom- 
well b^towed  upon  his  own  purified  and  reformed  Houses  of 

from  Robert  Devereux,  Earl  of  Eseez,  to  Richard  Bijg|ot»  Esq.,  high  sheriff  of 
the  County  of  Sta&rd ;  of  which  the  originals  are  in  the  poBBewaion  of  Lard 
fiagot 

1. — Robert  Devereux^  Emrl  qfEstex^  to  Richard  Bagat,  Eoq. 

"  Afber  my  yerie  hartie  comendacions ;  I  cannot  write  severall  letters  to  all 
those  that  have  interest  in  the  choyse  of  the  Knights  of  the  Shore,  to  he  apoynt- 
ed  for  the  Parliament  intended  to  be  held  verie  shortlie.  To  which  place  I  do  ex- 
ceedingly desire  that  my  verie  good  friend,  Sir  Christofer  Blount,  may  be  elected. 
I  do,  therefore,  commend  the  matter  to  your  friendlie  soUicttacioos,  playing 
you  to  move  the  gentlemen,  my  good  frieiids,  and  yoors  in  that  oountie;  ;p«r- 
tictdarly  in  my  name^  that  they  will  give  their  voice  with  him  for  mu  Make; 
assuring  them  that  as  they  shall  do  it  for  one  whome  I  hold  deare,  ana  whose 
sufficiencie  lor  the  place  is  well  knoWn  to  them ;  so  I  will  most  thankiullie  de- 
serve towards  them  and  yourselves  any  travell,  &vour,  or  kindeness  that  shall 
be  showed  therein.  Thus  I  commit  you  to  God's  good  protection.  From  Ham^ 
Um  Court,  the  2d  (^  January,  1592. 

"ESSEX.'* 

"I  persuade  myself  that  my<credit  is  so  good  with  my  countrymen,  aa  ike 
using  my  name  in  so  small  a  matter  wiU  &  enough  to  affect  ii.  But  I  pray 
you  use  me  so  kindlie  in  that  as  I  have  no  repulse.*'^ 


2, — From  ihe  same  to  the  same. 

"  After  my  verie  hartie  commendaciona  As  I  have  by  my  late  letters  com- 
mended unto  you  Sir  Christofer  Blount  to  be  elected  one  of  the  Knights  ^ 
that  Shire,  for  the  Parliament  to  be  holden  verie  shortlie,  by  your  friendlie 
mediacion.  So  I  do  with  no  less  earnestness  intreate  your  like  ftivoure  towards 
my  very  good  friend,  Sir  Thomas  Sherrard,  for  the  other  place;  praying  you 
that  you  will  employe  your  creditte,  and  we  my  name  to  all  my  good  fheods 
and  yours,  there,  that  they  wil^stand  faste  to  me  in  this  requeste,  and  that  my 
desire  may  be  effected  for  ^em.  They  cannot  give  me  better  testimonie  of 
their  love  and  affection,  because  they  are  both  such  as  I  hold  deare,  and  you 
■nay  assure  all  such  as  shall  join  with  you  in  election,  that  I  will  most  thank- 
fullie  requite  their  readines,  and  furtherance  them  by  any  good  office  I  can. 
So  1  coramitte  von  to  God's  best  protection.  From  Hampton  Court,  the  9th  of 
January,  1592.** 

**  Your  assured  friend, 

"ESSEX.** 

«•  1  should  thmk  my  credite  little  in  my  owne  eowdtrie,  if  it  should  not  affbrd 
so  small  a  matter  as  this.  Esspessalie  the  men  being  so  fitt  .Therefore  I 
4Bnmmend  you  all  (as  I  hose  interest  in  your  labours)  eSectnallie  in  it** 


S.~JFVom  ihe  same  to  the  same. 

*  After  my  verie  haitie  commendacions.    I  have  written  several!  letters  to 
fiMifieM,  Staflbrd,  Tamworth,  and  Newcastle^  for  the  nomination /and  election 
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CommoM,  I  (AHQe  to  the  reign  0(  Charles  IL,  inhere  I  find,  not 
amid  scarce  manuscripts  and  treasures  of  ancient  lore,  but  publish- 
ed in  a  hundred  popular  books,  in  sketches  of  biography,  arid 
lessons  for  youth,  the  famous  letter  of  that  most  famous  woman, 
Anne,  Countess  of  Pembroke;  who,  amongst  her  other  great  titles 
and  possessions,  was  undoubted  patroness  of  the  then,  I  presume, 
free  and  independent  borough  of  Appleby.  This  great  lady  writes 
thus  to  Sir  Joseph  Williamson,  secretary  of  state  to  Chiu>lea  IL, 
in  answer  to  his  suggestion  of  a  member  for  the  borough  of  Ap- 
pleby— 

**  I  have  been  bullied  by  an  Usurper;  I  have  been  ill  treated 
by  a  Court;  but  I  won't  be  dictated  to  by  a  Subject;  your  Maaa, 
^a'nH  stand. 

"ANNE, 
"  Countess  of  Dorset,  Pembroke, 
and  M ontgomery.'^ 

Now,  Sir,  I  should  be  curious  to  know  which  generation  of  our 
ancestors  it  is  that  the  exercise  of  political  influence  in  the  elec- 
tions of  the  present  day,  so  lamentably  disquiets  in  their  graves. 
Is  it  the  cotemporaries  of  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  and  of  the  wor- 
thy electors  of  Maldon,  who  were  to  be  careful  to  choose  mem- 
bers so  properly  "  towards"  my  Lady  ? — or  those  who  tapted  the 
sweets  of  uninfluenced  election  under  Queen  Elizabeth  ? — or  those 
who  contemplated  with  equal  admiration  the  Countess  of  Pem- 
broke's defence  of  hei  castles  against  the  forces  of  the  usurper, 
and  of  her  good  borough  of  Appleby  against  Secretary  William- 
son's nominee  ?  Pity  it  is  that  the  noble  lord  (Lord  Folkstone,)  the 
convert  to  reform,  did  not  live  in  the  days  of  one  or  other  of 
these  heroines!  Their  example  could  hardly  have  failed  to  re- 
convert him  to  his  original  native  sentiments  upon  the  subject  of 
influence  in  elections,  and  the  fit  constitution  of  a  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

of  certen  huTgesBen  of  the  Parliament  to  be  held  yerie  shortlie.  I  have  named 
unto  them,  m  Lichfield,  Sir  John  Wyn^field  and  Mr.  Boaghton:  For  StaA 
fbrd,  my  khuman,  Henrie  Bourgcher,  ana  my  servant,  Edwara  Reynolds.  For 
T^m  worth,  my  servant^Thomaa  Smith.  For  Newcastle,  Dr.  James.  Whome» 
because  I  do  greatlie  desire  to  be  preferred  to  the  said  places,  I  do  earnest!  ie 
pray  voor  furtherance,  by  the  creditt  which  yon  have  in  those  towns.  Assur- 
mff  ibem  of  my  thankfulness,  if  they  they  shall,  far  mtt  Make,  fn^Ufie  those 
whom  \  have  commended ;  and  yourself  that  I  wul  not  be  annnyndlul  ci  yow 
curtesie  therein.  So  I  commit  you  to  God^s  good  protection.  From  Hamiplon 
Court,  the  last  of  December,  1502. 

**  Your  assured  friend, 

*«  ESSEX.** 
**  I  send  you  unto  the  severall  letters, 

which  I  praye  you  caose  to  be  deliveied 

aooordiDg  to  their  directioiis.** 
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Bdt  X  naTB  Qot  ycA  done  with  my  Int  of  prtrmwMWB.  Nor  Hit 
joterferenoe  in  electtoM^  and  fiMitale  interferencd  too,'  bMQ  coupled 
with  BO  great  name  in  the  nnqueatiotted  good  times  of  the  Coasts* 
tution.  The  noble  lord  who  made  this  motion  will  pardon  me  for 
referring  him  to  Uie  published  letters  of  his  great  ancestress,  the 
Lady  Russell;  in  which  he  will  find  the  Lord  Steward  (the  Duke 
of  Shrewsbury,)  and  Lord  Keeper  Somers,  tendering  to  her,  to 
her  son  Lord  Tavistock,  then  a  minor,  the  r^resentaetion  of  tbo 
county  of  Middlesex,  upon  the  single  condition  that  Lord  Tarii^ 
tock  would  consent  but  to  show  himself  to  the  electors  for  owi 
day  under  the  name  of  Lcnrd  Russell.*  The  ofier  was  not  accept- 
ed, on  account,  so  far  as  appears,  of  Lord  Tavistock's  minority^ 
though  instances  are  adduced  by  the  makers  of  the  preposition  to 
convince  her  ladyship  that  that  need  not  be  an  objection.  But 
what  would  be  said  now-a-days,  and  what  would  be  the  agitation 
of  our  buried  ancestors,  if  a  lord  chancellor  and  a  lord  steward 
were  to  concur  in  offering  a  seat  in  Parliament  for  a  county  to 
some  young  nobleman  yet  under  age  ?t 

Now  here  let  me  guard  myself  against  misrepresentation.  Il 
must  not  be  imputed  to  me  that  I  am  saying  that  all  this  was 
right:  I  am  only  sayine  that  all  this  was  so,  I  have  been  deal- 
ing (be  it  observed)  with  the  second  of  my  two  questions:  not 
with  the  question,  whether  the  House  of  Commons  should  be  re- 
constructed ? — ^but  with  the  question  whether  it  should  be  recalled 
to  some  state  in  which  it  formerly  stood  ?  I  have  been  endeavour- 
ing to  dispel  the  idle  superstition  that  there  once  existed  in  this 
country  a  House  of  Commons,  in  the  construction  of  which  the 
'  faults  that  are  attributed  to  the  present  House  of  Commons,  and 
attributed  to  it  as  a  motive  for  inflicting  upon  itself  its  own  de- 
struction, did  not  equally  exist:  and  not  only  exist  equally,  but 
exist  in  wider  extent  and  more  undisguised  enormity.  I  have 
been  showing  that  if  the  present  House  of  Commons  is  to  be  de- 
stroyed for  these  faults,  it  has  earned  that  fate  not  by  degen^racy^ 

*^  At  the  General  Electioa  which  took  place  in  October  160^  it  was  pio- 
posed  to  her,  in  the  most  flattering  maimer,  by  order  of  die  Duke  of  Shrews- 
oury,  then  lord  steward,  and  the  ferd  keeper  Somers,  to  bring  her  son  into 
Parliament  as  member  for  the  county  of  Middlesex.*'^— I<t/e  of  Lady  IUi9' 
Mil,  Third  Edit.  8m  p.  120. 

t*«It  is  to  be  remarked  that,  in  those  early  days  of  our  renofated  Oonstita- 
tkm,  the  objection  of  Lord  Tavistock's  age  was  considered  merely  in  reiatoi 
to  himself,  and  as  no  obstacle  to  the  suocess  of  his  election.  Mr.  MoDta|[o«^ 
in  his  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  to  obviate  any  scruple  in  die  duke*s  mmd, 
mentions  that  Lord  Godolphin's  son  was  to  be  chosen  in  Cornwall,  and  Lord 
Leicester's  in  Kent,  who  were  neither  of  them  older  than  Lord  Tavistock: 
and  Mr.  Owen,  in  a  letter  to  Lady  Russell,  tells  her  the  Duke  of  Albemarle's 
son  had  been  allowed  to  sit  in  Parliament  under  age."— Lt/a  rfLad^f  RumtH^ 
Third  EdiL  8va  p.  12a 
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ImH  hf  imkttiofi;  that  it  woold  in  soeh  case  cxpkkte  flie  misdaecbi 
«f  its  predeeesAors,  instead  of  suffisring  for  any  that  are  peculiarly 
its  own.  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  prove,  ^t  of  the  two  op- 
thmsy — ^^do  yoa  ntean  to  restore? — or  to  eonstruct  anew?'' — no 
reformer  who  has  carelully  examined  the  subject,  can  in  sincerity 
answer  otherwise  than  *^  to  construct  anew:''  for  that  to  resie¥^ 
ttie  tines  of  parity  of  election,  that  is,  of  election  free  from  the 
THiloenee,  and  a  preponderating  influence  too,  of  property,  rank, 
station,  and  power,  natural  or  acquired,  would  be,  to  restore  a 
itafee  of  tfaingi  of  which  we  can  find  no  prototsrpe,  and  to  revert 
te  times  which  in  truth  have  never  been. 

That  the  proposition  ^to  construct  anew"  is  the  much  more 
formidable  proposition  of  the  two,  is  tMsitly  admitted  by  the  very 
nnwillingness  which  is  shown  on  all  occasions  to  acknowledge  it 
as  the  object  of  any  motion  for  reform.  Yet' to  that  must  the  re- 
flnrmers  come.  To  that,  I  venture  to  teU  the  noble  lord,  he,  with 
all  bis  cantion,  and  dl  his  desire  to  avoid  extravagance  and  exag- 
geration, must  come,  if  he  consents  to  reform  on  prine^k.  By 
reforming  "^  on  principle,"  I  mean,  reforming  with  a  view  not 
simply  to  the  redress  of  any  partial,  practical  ^evanoe,  but  gene- 
rally to  theoretical  improvement  I  may  add  that  even  ^^on  prin- 
ciple" his  endeavours  to  reform  will  be  utteriy  vain,  if  he  insists 
upoe  the  exclusion  of  influence,  as  an  indispensable  quality  of  his 
r^ormed  Constitution.  Not  in  this  country  only,  but  in  evtty 
country  in  which  a  popular  elective  assembly  has  formed  part  oif 
the  GkHreniment,  to  exclude  such  influence  from  the  elections,  has 
been  a  taAk  either  not  attempted,  or  attempted  to  no  purpose. 
While  we  dam  up  one  source  of  influence,  a  doasen  others  will 
open;  in  proportion  as  the  progress  of  civilization,  the  extension 
of  commerce,  and  a  hundred  other  circumstances,  better  under- 
stood than  defined,  contribute  to  shift  and  change,  in  their  rela* 
tive  proportions,  the  prevailing  interests  of  society.  Whettier 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  its  present  shape,  does  not  practically 
though  silentiy  accommodate  itself  to  such  changes,  with  a  pliancy 
almost  as  faithfol  as  the  nicest  artifice  could  contrive,  is,  in  my 
opinion,  I  confess,  a  much  more  important  consideration,  than 
whether  the  <^mponeBt  parts  of  the  House  might  be  arranged 
with  neater  symmetry,  or  distributed  in  more  scientific  pro- 
portions. 

But  am  I  tfierefore  hostile  to  tiie  reformation  of  any  proved 
cases  of  abuse,  or  to  the  punishment  of  mal-practices  by  which 
the  existing  rights  of  election  are  occasionally  violated  ?  No  such 
&tng.  When  any  sucli  cases  are  pointed  out  and  proved,  far  bo 
it  from  me  to  wish  that  they  ^ould  be  passed  over  with  impunity. 
When  tbe  n(A>le  lord  (Lord  John  Russell)  himself  brought  for- 
ward, two  years  ago,  a  bill  for  transferring  to  other  constituents^ 
47  Fi* 
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the  right  oT  decttea  of  a  borough  in  which  gross  cwrupftioii  ba0 
been  practised^  he  began,  as  I  thought  and  think,  in  the  right 
course.  When  he  proposed  the  disfranchisement  of  Grampound, 
I  gave  him  my  support;  and  if  other  casea  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion  occurred^  I  ^ould  be  ready  to  do  so  again.  That,  Sir,  is  the 
true  way  of  reforming  the  House  of  Conunons:  by  addina 
•trength  to  the  representation,  where  we  can  do  so  certainly  and 
definitely,  and  without  incurring  a  risk  of  evils  greater  than  those 
we  cure.  In  the  principle  of  that  proposition  of  the  noble  lord  I 
concurred:  and  if  I  concurred  with  those  who  suggested  the  sut^ 
stitution  of 'the  county  of  York  for  the  town  of  Leeds,  as  the  re- 
cipient of  the  franchise  to,  be  detached  from  Grampound,  I  did 
to,  not  because  I  was  apprehensive  that  Leeds  would  abuse  the 
privilege;  but  because,  for  the  last  forty  years,  the  want  of  a 
greater  number  of  members  for  the  county  of  York  had  been  the 
«tanding  grievance  complained  of/  in  every  petition  for  reform. 
^  Shall  the  great  county  of  York  have  no  more  members  than  the 
little  county  of  Rutland  ?'' — ^is  the  language  of  the  petition  of 
1793.  ^^  Shall  so  great,  and  populous,  and  manufacturing  a  county, 
be  no  more  numerously  represented  in  the  House  of  Commons 
than  the  borough  of  Shoreham,  or  Cricklade,  or  Midhurst,  or 
finally  than  Old  Sarum?'' — are  the  apostrophes  which  have 
added  zest  to  every  debate,  and  a  sting  to  every  petition,  from 
the  year  1760  to  the  present  day.  Well?  Here  was  an  oppor- 
tunity of  meeting  this  master-argument,  and  quieting  for  ever  the 
perturbed  solicitude  for  Yorkshire  representation.  I  thought, 
therefore,  that  it  would  be  a  pity  to  lose  such  an  opportunity;  the 
Houfle  fortunately  was  of  the  same  opinion;  and  lo!  the  grievance 
of  grievances,  the  subject  of  forty  years'  clamour  is  redressed. 
But,  to  be  quite  ingenuous,  I  will  own  that  I  was  not  without  ex- 
pectation that  when  the  reformers  had  gained  this  point,  they 
would  find  out  that  they  had  not  gotten  exactly  what  they  want- 
ed. So  indeed  it  has  happened.  Since  the  bill  passed,  I  have 
heard  of  no  congratulations  on  the  event;  but  I  have  heard  of 
much  regret,  and  of  many  fears  lest  great  inconvenience  should 
result  from  the  measure  to  the  county  of  York  itself.  This  to  be 
sure  would  be  exceedingly  to  be  deplored:  and  to  remedy  so  un- 
lucky a  result  of  the  first  effort  at  reform,  I  understand  that  it  is 
now  in  contemplation  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  purpose  of  dividing 
the  county  into  two  parts;  assigning  to  one  the  old  and  to  the 
other  the  new  representation.  We  shall  see  how  this  expedient 
will  be  relished.  For  my  own  part,  I  apprehend  that  every  true 
Yorkshireman  will  object  to  it  as  a  sort  of  converse  of  the  judg- 
ment of  Solomon;  and  that  the  two  old  members  eqiecially,  will 
rush  forward  and  implore  that  their  ancient  parent  may  be  per- 
nutted  to  survive  whole  and  unmutilated.    In  that  case,  I  shall 
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unqnestioiuiblf  join  th^Ei  in  the  vote  for  keeping  Yorkshire  in 
undivided  magnitude,  with  its  sugmeated  representation;  afford- 
ingy  as  it  will  do  in  that  state,  a  conchisive  replj  to  near  half  a 
century  of  remonstrances  and  lamentations. 

I  do  not  recollect  in  the  speech  of  the  noble  mov^  any  other 
topic  On  which  I  feel  it  necessary  to  remark;  having  already,  I 
think,  touched  upon  all  the  main  principles,  if  not  upon  mU  the 
details  and  illustrations  of  his  motion;  and  having,  I  am  well 
aware,  trespassed  largely  upon  the  indulgence  of  the  House. 

A  few  words  more  upon  the  more  general  topics,  which  belong 
to  this  debate,  and  I  have  done.  It  is  asked  over  and  over  again 
whether  the  House  of  Commons  ought  not  to  sympathize  with  , 
the  people?  I  answer,  undoubtedly,  yea;  and  so  the  House  of 
Commons  at  present  does,  finally  and  in  the  result  But  I  also 
maintain  that  this  House  does  not  betray  its  trust,  if,  on  points  of  • 
gravity  and  difficulty,  of  deep  and  of  lasting  importance,  it  exer- 
cises a  wary  and  independent  discretion; — even  though  a  momen- 
tary misunderstanding  between  the  people  and  the  House,  should 
be  created  by  such  difference  in  opinion  with  the  people.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  change  produced  by  the  noble  lord  would  in- 
fuse into  the  House  of  Commons  a  more  wholesome  spirit  I  do 
not  believe  that  to  increase  the  power  of  the  people,  or  rather  to 
bring  that  powor  into  more  direct,  immediate,  and  incessant  op^ 
ration  upon  the  House— (whether  such  effect  should  be  produced 
by  rendering  elections  more  popular,  or  by  shortening  the  dura- 
tion of  Parliaments,  or  by  both) — I  do  not  believe,  I  say,  that  this 
change  would  enable  the  House  to  discharge  its  functions  more 
usefiuly  than  it  discharges  them  at  present  With  respect  to  the 
plan  of  universal  suffrage  and  annual  Pariiaments,  it  seems  to  be 
pretty  generally  agreed,  that  it  would  deprive  the  government  of 
all  consistence  and  stability.  Most  of  Uie  advocates  for  reform 
disclaim  these  doctrines,  and  resent  the  imputation  of  them.  I  am 
glad  of  it  But  I  confess  myself  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  any 
*  extension  of  suffrage  on  principle^  how  any  shortening  of  Parlia- 
ments on  principle,  can  be  adopted  without  opening  the  whole 
scope  of  that  plan:  and  I  confess  myself  not  provided  with  any 
argument  satisfactory  to  my  own  mind,  by  which,  after  conceding 
these  alterations  in  principle^  I  could  hope  to  control  them  in 
degree,  I  am  still  more  at  a  loss  to  conceive  in  what  way  such 
partial  concession  could  tend  either  to  reconcile  to  the  frame  of 
the  House  of  Commons  those  who  are  discontented  with  it  as  it 
at  present  stands,'  or  to  enable,  Parliament  to  watch  more  effectual- 
ly over  the  freedom,  the  happiness,  and  the  political  importance 
of  the  country. 

Dreadins  therefore  the  danger  of  total,  and  seeing  the  diificul- 
lies  as  well  as  the  unprofitableness  of  partial  alteration,  I  object  to 
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thif  fint  «tep  towards  a  change  in  the  eoiuititiition  of  tbe  House 
of  Commons.  There  are  wild  theories  abroad.  I  am  not  di^osed 
to  impute  an  ill  motive  to  any  man  who  entertains  them.  I  will 
believe  such  a  man  to  be  as  sincere  in  his  conviction  of  the  possi- 
bility of  realizing  his  notions  of  change  without  risking  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  country,  as  I  am  sincere  in  my  belief  of  their  im- 
practicability,  and  of  the  tremendous  danger  df  attempting  to  carry 
them  into  effect;  but  for  the  sake  of  the  world,  as  weU  as  for  our 
own  safety,  let  us  be  cautious  and  firm.  Other  nations,  excited 
by  the  example  of  the  liberty  which  this  country  has  Ions  pos- 
sessed, have  attempted  to  copy  our  constitution:  and  some  of  them 
have  shot  beyond  it  in  the  fierceness  of  their  pursuit  I  grudge 
not  to  other  nations,  that  share  of  liberty  which  they  may  acquire: 
in  the  name  of  God,  let  them  enjoy  it!  But  let  us  warn  them  that 
they  lose  not  the  object  of  their  de9ire  by  the  very  eagerness  with 
which  they  attempt  to  grasp  it  Inheritors  and  conservators  of 
rational  freedom,  let  us,  while  others  are  seeking  it  in  restlessness 
and  trouble,  be  a  steady  and  shining  light  to  guide  their  course, 
not  a  wandering  meteor  to  'bewilder  and  mislead  them. 

Let  it  not  be  thought  that  this  is  an  unfriendly  or  disheartenins 
counsel  to  those  who  are  either  struggling  under  the  pressure  of 
harsh  government,  or  exulting  in  the  novelty  of  sudden  emanci- 
pation. It  is  addressed  much  rather  to  those  who,  though  cradled 
and  educated  amidst  the  sober  blessings  of  the  British  Constitution, 
pant  for  other  schemes  of  liberty  than  those  which  that  Constitu- 
tion sanctions— other  than  are  compatible  with  a  just  equality  of 
civil  richts,  or  with  the  necessary  restraints  of  social  ol>ligation;  of 
some  of  whom  it  may  be  said,  in  the  language  which  Dryden  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  most  extravagant  of  his  heroes,  that, 

•^They  would  be  free  as  nature  first  made  man, 

Ere  tbe  base  laws  of  servitude  began,  * 

When  wild  in  woods  the  noble  savage  ran.** 

Noble  and  swelling  sentiments! — but  such  as  cannot  be  reduced 
into  practice.  Grand  ideas! — ^but  which  must  be  qualified  and  ad-* 
justed  by  a  compromise  between  the  aspirings  of  individuals,  and 
a  due  concern  for  the  general  tranquillity; — ^must  be  subdued  and 
chastened  by  reason  and  experience,  before  they  can  be  directed 
to  any  useful  end!  A  search  after  abstract  perfection  in  govern- 
ment, may  produce,  in  generous  minds,  an  'enterprise  and  enthu- 
siasm to  be  recorded  by  the  historian  and  to  be  celebrated  by  tha 
poet:  but  such  perfection  is  not  an  object  of  reasonable  pursuit, 
because  it  is  not  one  of  possible  attainment:  and  never  yet  did  a 
passionate  straggle  after  an  absolutely  unattainable  object  £ail  to 
be  productive  oi  misery  to  an  individual,  of  madness  and  confu- 
sion to  a  people.  As  the  inhabitants  of  those  burning  climates, 
whieh  lie  beneath  a  tropical  sum  sigh  for  the  coolness  ofthe  moun- 
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tain  and  the  erove;  so  (all  history  instructs  us)  do  nations  which 
have  basked  for  a  time*in  the  torrent  blaze  of  an  unmitigated  lib- 
erty,  too  often  dall  upon  the  shades  of  despotism,  even  of  military 
despotism,  to  cover  ^em — 

— **  O  quis  roe  g^elldis  in  vallibus  Hemi 
Sistat,  et  ingenti  ramorum  protegat  umbra!** — 

^— a  protection  which  blights  w)iile  it  shdtars;  which  dwarfs  the 
inteilecty  and  stunts  the  energies  of  man,  but  to  which  a  wearied 
nation  willingly  resorts  from  intolerable  heats,  and  from  perpetual 
danger  of  convulsion. 

Our  lot  is  happily  cast  in  the  temperate  zone  of  freedom:  the 
clime  best  suited  to  the  development  of  the  moral  qualities  of  the 
human  race;  to  the  cultivation  of  their  faculties,  and  to  the  securi- 
ty as  well  as  the  improvement  of  their  virtues: — a  clime  not  ex^ 
empt,  indeed,  from  variations  of  the  elements,  but  variations  which 
purify  while  they  agitate  the  atmosphere  that  we  breathe.  Let 
us  be  sensible  of  the  advantages  which  it  is  our  happiness  to  en- 
joy. Let  us  guard  with  pious  gratitude  the^flame  of  genuine  lib- 
erty, that  fire  from  heaven,  of  which  our  Constitution  is  the  holy 
depository;  and  let  us  not,  for  the  chance  of  rendering  it  more  in- 
tense and  more  radiant,  impair  its  purity  or  hazard  its  extinction! 

The  noble  lord  is  entitled  to  the  acknowledgments  of  the 
House,  for  the  candid,  able,  and  in^nuous  manner  in  which  he 
•  has  brought  forward  his  motion.  If  in  the  remarks  which  I  have 
made  upon  it,  there  has  been  any  thing  which  has  borne  the  ap- 
pearance of  disrespect  to  him,  I  hope  he  will  acquit  me  of  having 
so  intended  it  That  the  noble  lord  will  carry  his  motion  this 
evening,  I  have  no  fear;  but  with  the  talents  which  he  has  showa 
himself  to  possess,  and  with  (I  sincerely  hope)  a  long  and  bnf-- 
liant  career  of  parliamentary  distinction  before  him,  he  will,  no> 
doubt,  renew  his  efforts  hereafter.  Although  I  presume  not  to^ 
expect  that  he  will  give  any  weight  to  observations  or  warnings 
of  mine^  yet  on  this,  probably  the  last,  opportunity  which  I  shul 
have,  of  raising  my  voice  on  the  question  of  Parliamentary  Re- 
form, while  I  conjure  the  House  to  pause  before  it  consents  to 
adopt  the  proposition  of  the  noble  lord,  I  cannot  help  conjuring 
the  noble  lord  himself,  to  pause  before  he  again  presses  it  upon 
the  country.  If,  however,  he  shall  persevere,  and  if  his  perse-^ 
verance  shall  be  successful — and  if  the  results  of  that  success 
shall  be  such  as  I  cannot  help  apprehending — ^his  be  the  triumph 
to  have  precipitated  those  resulti — ^be  mine  the  consolation  that 
to  the  utmost^  and  the  latest  of  my  power,  I  have  opposed  thenu 

The  House  divided: — 

«  Ayea 164 

Noes 269 

Majority  against  the  Motk)B       105 
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NEGOTIATIONS  RELATIVE  TO  SPAIN. 

APRIL  28th,  182a 

Mb.  Macdo9axj>  concliided  a  epeech,  In  which  he  took  an  eztennve  reriew 
of  the  nefoUatioos  at  Vefooa,  Pans,  and  Bfadrid,  respecting  the  affurs  of  Spain, 
by  moving  the  following  Address: — 

**That  an  bumble  Address  be  presented  to  His  Majesty,  to  inform  His  Ma- 
jestjr,  that  this  House  has  taken  into  its  most  serious  consideration  the  ppers 
relating  to  the  late  negotiation,  which  have  been  laid  before  them  by  His  Ma- 
jesty's gracious  command. 

^'To  represent  to  His  Majes^,  that  the  disappointment  of  Bis  Majesty's  be- 
^  nevolent  solicitude  to  preserve  ffeneral  peace,  appears  to  this  House  to  have,  in 
*  a  great  measure,  arisen  from  £e  foilure  of  His  Majesty's  Ministers  to  nuike 
the  most  earnest,  vigorous,  and  solemn  protest  against  the  pretended  right  of 
the  soverei^  assembled  at  Verona  to  make  war  on  Spain,  m  order  to  compel 
alterations  m  her  political  institutions,  as  well  as  against  the  subsequent  pre- 
tentions of  the  French  Government,  that  nations  cannot  lawfiill^r  enjov  any  civil 
privilege  but  fiom  the  spontaneous  grant  of  their  kings;  princiides  destmctivo 
of  the  rights  of  all  independent  states,  which  strike  at  the  root  of  the  British 
Constitution,  and  are  subversive  of  His  Majesty *s  legitimate  title  to  the  throne. 

*<  Further,  to  declare  to  His  Majesty,  the  surprise  and  sorrow  with  which 
this  House  has  observed  that  His  Majesty's  Ministers  should  have  advised  the 
Spanish  Govemmoit,  while  so  unwarrantaUy  menaced,  to  alter  their  Constitu- 
tion, in  the  hope  of  averting  invasion;  a  concession  which  alone  would  have 
involved  the  total  sacrifice  of  national  independence ;  and  which  was  not  even 
palliated  by  an  assurance  from  France,  that  on  receiving  so  dishonourable  a 
submission,  she  would  desist  from  her  unprovoked  aggression. 

**  Finally,  to  represent  to  His  Majesty,  that,  in  the  judgment  of  this  Hoose, 
a  tone  of  more  dignified  remonstrance  would  have  been  better  calculated  to 
preserve  the  peace  of  the  continent,  and  thereby  to  secure  this  nation  more 
effectually  from  the  hazard  of  being  involved  in  the  calamities  of  war." 

Mb.  Stvakt  Woetlbt  moved  an  amended  Address — 

**  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  His  Majesty,  to  inform  His  Ma- 
jesty that  this  House  has  taken  into  its  most  serious  consideration  the  papers 
relating  to  the  late  negotiations,  which  have  been  laid  before  them  by  his  Ma- 
jesty's grack>us  commsnd.  To  assure  His  Majesty  doar  entire  concurrence  in 
(he  principles  which  His  Majesty  has  repeatedly  declared  with  respect  to  in- 
terererence  in  the  internal  concerns  of  independent  nations,  and  in  His  Majesty's 
just  application  of  those  principles,  in  the  course  of  the  late  negotiations,  to  the 
case  of  Spain. 

^'To  acknowledge  with  gratitude  His  Bfajesty's  earnest  and  unweaned  en- 
deavours to  preserve  the  peace  of  Europe. 

** To  express  our  deep  r^ret  that  those  endeavours  have  proved  unavailing; 
and,  while  we  rejoice  that  His  MajesQr  has  not  become  party  to  a  war  in  which 
neither  honour,  nor  treaty,  nor  the  welfare  of  His  Majesty's  dominions,  required 
His  Majesty  to  engage,  to  assure  His  Majesty  that,  highly  as  we  estimate  the 
advantages  of  peace,  particularly  at  the  present  moment,  we  shall  be  at  all 
times  ready  to  afibrd  to  His  Majesty  our  most  zealous  and  affectionate  support, 
in  any  measures  which  His  Majes^  may  find  necessary  to  fblfil  the  obligatioiip 
of  national  &hh,  to  vindicate  thie  dignity  of  his  Crown,  or  to  maintain  the  rights 
and  interests  of  lus  people." 
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Towards  the  close  of  the  dMcaasion  that  aroee  on  the  (kird  ni^t  of  the  ad- 
joaroed  debate  upon  Mr.  Macdonald'a  motioQ  respectinff  the  negotiatioo  relative 
to  Spain,  and  on  the  amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  S.  Wortley— 


Mh.  Canning  rose,  and  said — I  am  exceedingly  sorry,  Mr, 
Speaker,  to  stand  in  the  way  of  any  honourable  gentleman  who 
wishes  to  address  the  House  on  this  important  occasion.*  But, 
considering  the  length  of  time  which  the  debate  has  already  oc- 
cupied—considering the  late  hour  to  which  we  have  now  arrived 
on  the  third  night  of  discussion — I  fear  that  my  own  strength, 
as  yrell  as  that  of  the  House,  would  be  exhausted,  if  I  were  longer 
to  delay  the  explanations  which  it  is  my  duty  to  oflTer,  of  the  con- 
duct which  His  Majesty's  Government  have  pursued,  and  of  the 
principles  by  which  they  have  been  guided,  through  a  course  of 
negotiations  as  full  of  diflSculty  as  any  that  have  ever  occupied 
the  attention  of  a  ministry,  or  the  consideration  of  Parliament 

If  gratitude  be  the  proper  description  of  that  sentiment  which 
one  feels  towards  the  unconscious  bestower  of  an  unintended  ben- 
efit, I  acknowledge  myself  sincerely  grateful  to  the  honourable 
gentleman  (Mr.  Macdonald)  who  has  introduced  the  present  mo- 
tion. Although  I  was  previously  aware  that  the  conduct  of  the 
Government  in  the  late  negotiations  had  met  with  the  individual 
concurrence  of  many,  perhaps  of  a  great  majority  of  the  members 
of  this  House;  although  I  had  received  intimations  not  to  be  mis- 
taken, of  the  general  satisfaction  of  the  country;  still,  as  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  papers  have  been  laid  before  Parliament,  it 
was  not  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  call  for  any  opinion 
upon  them,  I  feel  grateful  to  the  honourable  gentleman  who  has, 
in  so  candid  and  manly  a  manner,  brought  them  under  distiilbt 
discussion;  and  who,  I  hope,  will  become,  however  unwillingly, 
the  instrument  of  embodying  the  sentiments  of  individuals  and 
of  the  country  into  a  vote  of  parliamentary  approbation. 

The  Government  stands  in  a  singular  situation  with  respect  ta 
these  negotiations.  They  have  maintained  peace:  they  have 
avoided  war.  Peace  or  war — the  one  or  the  other — is  usually 
the  result  of  negotiations  between  independent  states.  But  all 
the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  with  one  or  two  exceptions  (ex* 
ceptions  which  I  mention  with  honour,)  have  set  out  with  declar- 
ing, that  whatever  the  question  before  the  House  may  be,  it  is 
not  a  question  of  peace  or  war.  Now  this  does  appear  to  me  to 
be  a  most  whimsical  declaration;  especially  when  I  recollect,  thaC 
before  this  debate  commenced,  it  was  known — ^it  was  not  disguis* 

*  Several  gentlemen  rose  at  the  same  time  with  Mr.  Canning,  to  address  the 
House,  but  they  resumed  their  seats,  as  the  call  for  Mr.  Cannmg  became  loocl 
and  generaL-^En. 
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edy  it  was  yaunted  without  scruple  or  resenre — ^that  the  diaposi- 
tiona  of  thoae  opposed  to  Miaisters  were  most  heroieally  wariike. 
It  was  not  denied  that  they  considered  hostilities  witii  France  to 
be  desirable  as  well  as  necessary.  The  cry  ^  to  arms"  was  raised, 
and  caps  were  thrown  up  for  war,  from  a  crowd  which,  if  not 
numerous,  was  yet  loud  m  their  exclamations.  But  now,  when 
"we  come  to  inquire  whence  these  manifestations  of  feeling  pro- 
ceeded, two  individuals  only  have  acknowledged  that  they  have 
joined  in  the  cry;  and  for  the  caps  which  have  been  picked  up  it 
IS  difficult  to  find  a  wearer. 

But,  Sir,  whatever  may  be  contended  to  he  the  question  now 
before  the  House,  the  question  which  the  Government  had  to 
consider,  and  on  which  they  had  to  decide,  was — ^peace  or  war? 
Disguise  or  overshadow  it  how  you  will,  that  question  was  at  the 
bottom  of  all  our  deliberations;  and  I  have  a  right  to  require  that 
the  negotiations  should  be  considered  with  reference  to  that  ques- 
tion; and  to  the  decision,  which,  be  it  right  or  wrong,  we  early 
adopted  upon  that  Question — the  decision  that  war  was  to  be 
avoided,  and  peace,  it  possible,  maintained. 

How  can  we  discuss  with  fairness,  I  might  say  with  common 
sense,  any  transactions,  unless  in  reference  to  the  object  which 
was  in  the  view  of  those  who  carried  them  on  ?  I  repeat  it,  wheth- 
er gentlemen  in  this  House  do  or  do  not  consider  the  question  to 
be  one  of  peace  or  war,  the  Ministers  could  not  take  a  single  step 
in  the  late  negotiations,  till  they  had  well  weighed  that  question; 
till  they  had  determined  what  direction  ought  to  be  given  to  those 
negotiations,  so  &r  as  that  question  was  Concerned.  We  deter- 
mined that  it  was  our  duty,  in  the  first  instance,  to  endeavour  to 
pijpserve  peace  if  possible  for  all  the  world:  next,  to  endeavour  to 
preserve  peace  between  the  nations  whose  pacific  relations  appear^ 
ed  most  particularly  exposed  to  hazard;  and  failing  in  this,  to  pre- 
serve at  all  events  peace  for  this  country;  but  a  peace  consistent 
with  the  good  faith,  the  interests,  and  the  honour  of  the  natioj^i. 

I  am  far  from  intending  to  assert  that  our  decision  in  this  re- 
spect is  not  a  fit  subject  of  examination.  Undoubtedly  the  conduct 
of  the  Government  is  liable  to  a  twofold  trial.  First,  was  the  ob- 
ject of  Ministers  a  right  object?  Secondly,  did  they  pursue  it  in 
a  right  way?  The  first  of  these  questions,  whether  Ministers  did 
right  in  aiming  at  the  preservation  of  peace,  I  postpone.  I  will 
return  to  the  consideration  of  it  hereafter.  My  first  inquiry  is  as 
to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  negotiations;  and,  in  order  to  en- 
ter into  that  inquiry,  I  must  set  out  with  assuming,  for  the  time, 
that  peace  is  the  object  which  we  ought  to  have  pursued. 

With  this  assumption,  I  proceed  to  examine,  whether  the  pa- 
pers on  the  table  show  that  the  best  means  were  employed  for 
attaining  the  given  object?  If  the  object  was  unfit,  there  is  an  end 
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of  any  diieuinoii  as  to  the  negotiatioiia; — ^ihejr  miurt  neeessarily 
be  wrons  from  the  beginning  to  the  end;  it  is  only  in  reference 
to  their  fitness  for  the  end  proposed^  that  the  papers  themselyes 
can  be  matter  worthy  of  discussion* 

In  reviewingy  then,  the  course  of  these  negotiations^  as  directed 
to  maintain,  fint,  the  peace  of  Europe;  secondly,  the  peace  be- 
tween France  and  Spain;  and  lastly,  peace  for  this  country,  they 
divide  themselves  naturally  into  three  heads: — ^first,  the  negotia- 
tions at  Verona;  secondly,  those  with  France;  and  thirdly,  those 
with  Sp^n.     Of  each  of  ^ese  in  their  order. 

I  say,  emphatically,  in  their  order;  because  there  can  be  no 
greater  fallacy  than  that  which  has  pervaded  the  arguments  of 
many  honourable  gentlemen,  who  have  taken  up  expressions  used 
in  one  stage  of  these  negotiations,  and  applied  them  to  another. 
An  honourable  baronet  (Sir  F.  Burdett,)  for  instance,  who  ad- 
dressed the  House  last  night,  employed,— or,  I  should  rather  say, 
adopted— a  fallacy  of  this  sort,  with  respect  to  an  expression  of 
mine  in  Ihe  extract  of  a  despatch  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
which  stands  second  in  the  first  series  of  papers.  It  is  but  just 
to  the  honourable  baronet  to  admit  that  his  observation  was  adopted, 
not  original;  because,  in  a  speech  eminent  for  its  ability,  and  for  its 
fairness  of  reasoning  (however  I  may  disagree  both  with  its  prin- 
ciples and  its  conclusions,)  this,  which  he  condescended  to  borrow, 
was  in  truth  the  only  very  weak  and  ill-reasoned  part  By  my 
despatch  of  the  27th  of  September,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was 
instructed  to  declare,  that  ^'  to  any  interference  by  force  or  menace 
on  the  part  of  the  allies  against  Spain,  come  what  may.  His  Ma- 
jesty will  not  be  party.''  Upon  this  tiie  honourable  baronet,  bor- 
rowing, as  I  have  said,  the  remark  itself,  and  borrowing  also  the 
air  of  astonishment,  which,  as  I  am  informed,  was  assumed  by 
the  noble  proprietor  of  the  remark,  in  another  place  exclaimed 
^'come  what  may!'  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ambiguous 
menace,  this  mighty  phrase, '  that  thunders  in  the  index  ?' — ^  Come 
what  may!'  Surely  a  denunciation  of  war  is  to  follow. — ^But  no — 
no  such  thing. — Only— come  what  may — *  His  Majesty  will  be 
no  party  to  such  proceedings.'  Was  ever  such  a  bathos!  Such  a 
specimen  of  sinking  in  pokey?  ^  Quid  dignum  tanto  feret  hie 
promisaor  hiatu?^ " 

Undoubtedly,  Sir,  if  the  honourable  baronet  could  show  that 
this  declaration  was  applicable  to  the  whole  course  of  the  nego^ 
tiations,  or  to  a  more  advanced  stage  of  them,  there  would  be 
something  in  the  remark,  and  in  the  inference  which  he  wished 
to  be  drawn  from  it  «  But,  before  the  declaration  is  condemned 
as  utterly  feeble  and  inconclusive,  let  us  consider  what  was  the 
question  to  which  it  was  intended  as  an  answer? — ^That  question. 
Sir,  was  not  as  to  what  England  would  do  in  a  war  between  France 
48  «G 
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and  Spain;  but  as  to  what  part  she  would  take,  if,  in  tiie  Con^-eaa 
at  Verona,  a  determination  should  be  avowed  by  the  allies  to 
interfere  forcibly  into  the  affairs  of  Spain?  What  then  was  the 
meaning  of  the  answer  to  that  proposition, — that  ''come  what 
might,  His  Majesty  would  be  no  party  to  such  a  project?'*  Why, 
plamly  that  His  Majesty  would  not  concur  in  such  a  determina* 
tion,  eyen  though  a  difference  with  his  allies,  even  though  the  dis- 
solution  of  the  alliance  should  be  the  consequence  of  his  refusal. 
The  answer,  therefore,  was  exactly  adapted  to  the  question.  This 
specimen  of  the  bathos,  this  instance  of  perfection  in  the  art  of 
sinking,  as  it  has  been  described  tp  be,  had  its  effect;  and  the  Con- 
gress separated  without  determining  in  favour  of  any  joint  opera- 
tion of  a  hostile  character  against  Spain. 

Sir,  it  is  as  true  in  politics,  as  in  mechanics,  that  the  test  of 
skill  and  of  success  is  to  achieve  the  greatest  purpose  with  the 
least  power.  If,  then^  it  be  found  that,  by  this  little  intimation, 
we  gained  the  object  that  we  sought  for,  where  was  the  necessity 
for  greater  flourish  or  greater  pomp  of  words?  An  idle  waste  of 
effort  would  only  have  risked  the  loss  of  the  object  which  by 
temperance  we  gained! 

But  where  is  the  testimony  in  favour  of  the  effect  which  this 
intimation  produced  ? — I  have  it,  both  written  and  oral.  My  first 
witness  is  die  Duke  Mathieu  de  Montmorency;  who  states,  in  his 
official  note  of  the  26th  of  December,  that  the  measures  conceived 
and  proposed  at  Verona  "  would  have  been  completely  successful, 
if  Bngland  had  thought  herself  at  liberty  to  concur  in  them." 
Such  was  the  opinion  entertained  by  the  Plenipotentiary  of  France 
of  the  failure  at  Verona,  and  of  the  cause  of  that  failure.  What 
was  the  opinion  of  Spain  ?  My  voucher  for  that  opinion  is  the 
despatch  from  Sir  W.  A'Court  of  the  7th  of  January;  in  which 
he  describes  the  comfort  and  relief  that  were  felt  by  the  Spanish 
Government,  when  they  learnt  that  the  Congress  at  Verona  had 
broken  up  with  no  other* result,  than  the  brtUa  fulmina  of  the 
three  despatches  from  the  courts  in  alliance  with  France.  The 
third  witness  whom  I  produce,  and  not  the  le^st  important,  be* 
cause  an  unwilling  and  most  unexpected,  and  in  this  case  surely  a 
most  unsuspected  witness,  is  the  honourable  member  for  West- 
minster (Mr.  Hobhouse,)  who  seems  to  have  had  particular  sources 
of  information  as  to  what  was  passing  at  the  Congress.  Accord- 
ing to  the  anti-chamber  reports  which  w,ere  furnished  to  the  hon- 
ourable member  (and  which,  though  not  always  the  most  authen- 
tic, were  in  this  instance  tolerably  correct,)  it  appears  that  there 
was  to  be  no  joint  declaration  against  Spain;  and  it  was,  it  seems, 

Snerally  understood  at  Verona,  that  the  instructions  giveo  to  His 
ajesty's  Plenipotentiary,  by  the  liberal, — I  beg  pardon,  to  be 
quite  accurate  I  am  afraid  I  must  say,  the  radical — ;Foreign  Min- 
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liter  of  England,  were  the  cause.  Now  the  essence  of  those  in* 
fltmctums  were  comprised  in  that  little  sentence,  which  has  been 
80  mach  criticised  for  meaareness  and  insufficiency. 

In  tliis  case^  then,  the  E^nslish  Gbyemment  is  impeadied,  not 
for  failure,  but  for  success;  and  the  honourable  baronet,  with  taste 
not  his  own,  has  expressed  himself  dissatisfied  with  that  success, 
only  because  the  machinery  employed  to  produce  it  did  not  make 
noise  enough  in  its  op^*ation. 

I  contend.  Sir,  that,  whatever  might  grow  out  of  a  separate  con- 
flict between  Spain  and  France  (though  matter  for  grave  consid- 
eration) was  less  to  be  dreaded,  than  that  all  the  great  Powers  of 
the  continent  should  have  been  arrayed  together  against  Spain; 
and  that  although  the  first  object,  in  point  of  importance,  indeed, 
was  to  keep  the  peace  altogether — to  prevent  any  war  against 
Spain — ^the  first,  in  point  of  time,  was  to  prevent  a  general  war; 
to  change  the  question  from  a  question  between  the  allies  on  one 
side,  and  Spain  on  the  other,  to  a  questidn  between  nation  and  na- 
tion. This,  'whatever  the  result  might  be,  would  reduce  the  quar- 
rel to  the  size  of  ordinary  events,  and  bring  it  within  the  scope 
of  ordinary  diplomacy.  The  immediate  object  of  England,  there- 
fore, was  to  hinder  the  impress  of  a  joint  character  from  being 
affixed  to  the  war — ^if  war  there  must  be — with  Spain;  to  take  care 
that  the  war  should  not  grow  out  of  an  assumed  jurisdiction  of 
the  Congress!  to  keep  within  reasonable  bounds  that  predomina- 
ting areopagittcal  spirit,  which  the  memorandum  of  the  British 
Cabinet  of  May,  1820,  describes  as  <^  beyond  the  sphere  of  the 
original  conception,  and  understood  principles  of  the  alliance," — 
^  an  alliance  never  intended  as  a  union  for  the  government  of  the 
world,  or  for  the  superintendence  of  the  internal  affidrs  of  other 
states.'^    And  this,  I  say,  was  accomplished. 

With  respect  to  Verona,  then,  what  remains  of  accusation 
against  the  Government?  It  has  been  charged,  not  so  much  that 
the  object  of  the  Government  was  amiss,  as  that  the  negotiations 
were  conducted  in  too  low  a  tone.  But  the  case  was  obviously 
one  in  which  a  hi^  tone  might  have  frustrated  the  object  I 
beg,  then,  of  the  House,  before  they  proceed  to  adopt  an  Address^ 
which  exhibits  more  of  the  ingenuity  of  philologists  than  of  the 
policy  of  statesmen — ^before  they  found  a  censure  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  its  conduct  in  negotiations  of  transcendent  practical  im- 
portance, upon  refinements  of  grammatical  nicety — I  Ibcg  that 
they  will  at  least  except  from  the  proposeil  censure,  the  transac- 
tions at  Verona,  where  I  think  I  have  shown  that  a  tone  of  re- 
proach and  invective  was  unnecessary,  and,  therefore,  would  have 
been  misplaced. 

Among  those  who  have  made  unjust  and  unreasonable  objec- 
tions to  the  tone  of  our  representations  at  Verona,  I  should  be 
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grieved  to  inelnde  the  honourable  member  for  Bramber  (Mr.  WH- 
berforce,)  with  whose  mode  of  thinking  I  am  too  well  aoqoaiotad, 
not  to  be  aware  that  his  observations  are  founded  on  other  and 
higher  motives  than  those  of  political  controverqr.  My  honour- 
Mt  friend,  through  a  lont  and  amiable  life,  has  mixed  in  the  Inni- 
ng of  the  world  without  being  stained  by  its  contaminations:  and 
he,  in  consequence,  is  apt  to  place— J  will  not  say  too  high,  but 
higher,  I  am  afraid,  than  the  ways  of  the  world  will  admit^  the 
standard  of  political  morality.  I  fear  my  honourable  friend  is 
not  ^ware  how  difficult  it  is  to  apply  to  polities  those  pare,  ab> 
street  principles  which  are  indispensable  to  the  exceilenee  of  pri- 
vate  ethics.  Had  we  employed  in  the  negotiations  that  senoos 
moral  strain  which  he  might  have  been  more  inclined  to  approve, 
many  of  the  gentlemen  opposed  to  me  would,  I  doubt  not,  have 
complained,  that  we  had  taken  a  kaf  from  the  book  of  the  Holy 
Alliance  itself;  that  we  had  framed  in  their  own  language  a  cant* 
ing  protest  against  their  purposes,  not  in  the  spirit  of  sincere  dis- 
sent, but  the  better  to  cover  our  connivance.  My  honouraWe 
friend,  I  admit,  would  not  have  been  of  the  number  of  those  who 
would  have  so  accused  us:  but  he  may  be  assured  that  he  would 
have  been  wholly  disappointed  in  the  practical  result  of  our  di- 
dactic reprehensions.  In  truth,  the  principle  of  nott-inter/erence 
is  one  on  which  we  w^^re  already  irrecoverabl  v  at  variance  in  opin-- 
ion  with  the  allies;  ii  was  no  longer  debateable  ground.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  alliance  upholds  the  doctrine  of  an  European  police; 
this  eountry,on  the  other  hand,  as  appears  from  the  memorandum 
already  quoted,  protests  against  that  doctrine.  The  question  is, 
in  fact,  settled,  as  many  questions  are,  by  each  party  retaining  its 
own  opinions;  and  the  points  reterved  for  debate  are  pointa  only 
of  practical  application.  To  such  a  point  it  was  that  we  direct^ 
our  efibrts  at  Verona.    • 

There  are  Aose,  however,  who  think  that  with  a  view  of  con- 
ciliating the  continental  powers,  and  of  winning  them  away  the 
more  readily  from  their  purposes,  we  should  have  addressed  them 
as  tjnrants  and  despots— tramplers  on  the  rights  afid  liberties  et 
mankind.  This  experiment  would,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  be  a 
very  singular  one  in  diplomacy.  It  may  be  possible,  though  I 
think  not  very  probable,  that  the  allies^  would  have  home  such  an 
address  with  patience;  that  they  would  have  retorted  only  with 
the  <<  whiq>ering  humbleness^'  of  Shyhek  in  the  play,  and  said^— 

**fViir  Sir,  joa  spit  on  me  on  Wedoesdajr  last; 
Yon  spomM  me  such  a  day ;  anolber  tune 
Yoq  called  m»— dog;  and,  Imt  these  eoerteaiei,** 

*'we  are  ready  to  comply  with  whatever  you  desire.'*  Thifl|^  I 
say,  may  be  possible.  But  I  confess  I  would  rather  make  such 
ift  ei^crknent,  when  the  issue  of  it  was  matfter  of  more  hhUAp- 
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MUse.  Till  Uie&,  I  stMll  be  loth  to  cmplojr  tolrards'  oor  allitf  a 
kngiMge^  to  which  if  they  yielded,  we  should  ouraeWei  defpiae 
4hein«  I  doubt  whether  it  i»  wise,  eren  in  thii  House,  to  indulge 
4n  such  «  strain  of  rhetorie;  to  call  ^^wrelehes''  and  ^bart>a*ian8y^ 
and  a  hundre4  other  hard  names,  powers  with  whom,  after  all,  if 
the  Map  of  Eiurope  cannot  be  altogether  cancelled,  we  must,  efen 
aeci^ng  to  the  admission  of  the  most  ant^*continental  politicians, 
maintain  9&m%  iirterhal  intercourse.  I  doubt  whether  these  salHe^ 
of  raillery — theae  flowers  of  Billingsgate— are  calculated  to  sooth, 
any  more  than  to  adorn;  whether,  on  some  occasion  or  other,  we 
may  not  find  tint  those  on  whom  they  are  lavi^ed  have  not  been 
utterly  unsusceptibe  of  fbelings  of  Irritation  and  resentment—^ 
"  Medio  de  ibnte  leponim 
Surest  ftOMri  aliqaid,  quad  in  ipais  floribas  aafat** 

Bot  be  the  language  of  good  sense  or  good  taste  in  this  House 
what  it  may,  clear  f  am  tnat,  in  diplomatic  correspondence,  no 
Minister  would  be  justified  in  risking  the  friendship  of  foreign 
countries,  and  the  peace  of  his  own,  by  coarse  reproach  and  gall- 
ing  inveetire;  and  that  even  while  we  are  pleading  fi>r  the  inde- 
pendence of  nations,  it  is  expedient  to  respect  the  indq^endence 
of  those  with  whom  we  plead.  We  differ  widely  from  our  con- 
tinental allies  on  one  great  principle,  it  is  true:  nor  do  we,  nor 
ought  we  to  disguise  that  difference;  nor  to  omit  any  occasion  of 
practically  upholding  our  own  opinion.  But  erery  consideration, 
whether  of  policy  or  of  justice,  combines  with  the  recollection 
of  the  counsels  which  we  have  shared,  and  of  the  deeds  which 
we  have  achieved  in  concert  and  companionship,  to  induce  us  to 
argue  our  differences  of  opinion,  however  freely,  with  temper; 
and  to  enforce  them,  however  firmly,  without  insult 

Before  I  quit  Verona,  there  are  other  detached  objections  which 
have  been  ursed  against  our  connexion  with  the  Congress,  of 
which  it  may  be  proper  to  take  notice.  It  has  been  asked  why 
we  sent  a  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Congress  at  all  ?  It  may,  per- 
haps, be  right  here  to  observe,  that  it  was  not  originally  intended 
t»  senKd  die  British  Plenipotentiary  to  Verona,  The  Congress  at 
Verona  was  originally  convened  solely  for  the  consideration  of 
the  affairs  of  Italy,  with  which,  the  House  is  aware,  England  had 
declined  to  interfere  two  years  before.  England  was,  therefore, 
not  to  participate  in  those  proceedin jp;  and  all  that  required  her 

KlieipatioQ  watto  be  arranged  in  a  previous  Congress  at  Vienna. 
t  circumstancea  had  delayed  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  depart- 
ttre  firom  Endaod,  so  that  he  did  not  reach  Vienna  till  many 
weeks  after  uie  time  q)pointed.  The  sovereigns  had  waited  to 
the  last  hour  consistent  with  their  Italian  arrangements.  The 
option  was  pven  to  our  Plenipotentiary  to  meet  them  on  their 
refcam  to  Vmna;  bat  it  was  thouriit,  upon  the  wbrie,  nore  eon* 
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veuient  to  aroid  further  ddbiy;  and  the  Duke  of  WeUingfiHi 
therefore  proceeded  to  Verona. 

Foremost  among  the  objects  intended  to  be  discuiaed  at  Yienna, 
was  the  impending  danger  of  hostilities  betnrteii  Russia  and  th» 
Porte^  I  haye  no  hemtation  in  sajring  that,  when  I  accepted  the 
aeals  of  office,  t/utt  was  the  object  to  whieh  the  anxiety  of  the 
British  Ooyemment  was  principally  directed.  The  negotiations 
at  Constantinople  had  been  carried  on  throuch  the  British  Am- 
bassador. So  completely  had  this  business  been  placed  in  the 
handa  of  l^ord  Stirangford,  that  it  was  thpuj^t  necessary  to  suoa- 
non  him  to  Vienna.  Undoubtedly  it  might  be  pt^wuned,  from 
facts  which  were  of  public  notoriety,  that  the  afiaini  of  Spain 
could  not  altogether  escape  the  notice  of  the  assembled  Sover- 
eigns and  Mimsters;  but  the  bulk  of  the  instmetiona  which  had 
b^n  prepared  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington  related  to  the  diqwtes 
between  Russia  and  the  Porte:  and  how  little  the  British  Gov- 
ernment expected  that  so  prominent  a  station  would  be  assi^ed 
to  the  affairs  of  Spain,  may  be  inferred  frpm  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington's finding  it  necessary  to  write  from  Paris  for  specific  in- 
structions on  that  subject 

But  it  is  said,  that  Spain  ought  to  have  been  invited  to  send  a 
Plenipotentiary  to  the  Congress.  So  far  as  Great  Britain  is  con- 
cerned, I  answer — in  the  first  place,  as  we  did  not  wish  the  afiain 
.of  Spain  to  be  brought  into  discussion  at  all,  we  could  not  take  or 
suggest  a  preliminary  step  which  would  have  seemed  to  recos*- 
nize  the  necessity  of  such  a  discussion.  In  the  next  place,  if 
Spain  had  been  invited,  the  answer  to  that  invitation  might  have 
produced  a  contrary  efiect  to  that  which  we  aimed  at  producing. 
Spain  must  either  have  sent  a  Plenipotentiary,  or  have  refused  to- 
do  so.  The  refusal  would  not  have  failed  to  be  taken  by  the  allies 
as  a  proof  of  the  duress  of  the  King  of  Spain.  The  sending 
one,  if  sent  (as  he  must  have  been)  jointly  by  the  King  of  Spain 
and  the  .Cortes,  would  at  once  have  raised  the  whole  question  of 
the  leg^iiitnacy  of  the  existing  Government  of  Spain,  and  would^ 
almost  to  a  certainty,  have  led  to  a  joint  declaration  from  the 
alliance,  such  as  it  was  our  special  olj^ct  to  avoid. 

But  was  there  any  thing  in  the  general  conduct  of  Great  Britain 
at  Verona,  which  lowered,  as  has  been  asserted,  the  character  of 
England?  Nothing  like  it  Our  Ambassador  at  Constantinople 
returned  from  Verona  to  his  post,  with  full  powers,  from  Rusaia, 
to  treat  on  her  behalf  with  the  Turkish  Government;  from  which 
Government,  on  the  other  hand,  he  enjoys  as  full  confidence  as 
peiiiaps  any  power  ever  gave  to  one  of  its  own  Ambassadors. 
Such  is  the  manifest  decay  of  our  authority y—ao  fallen  in  the 
eyes  of  all  mankind  is  the  character  of  this  country,  that  two  of 
the  greatest  states  of  the  world  are  content  to  arrange  their  dif- 
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^renc^s  Airough  a  British  Minister,  from  reliance  on  British 
influence,  and  from  confidence  in  British  equity  and  BritiA 
wisdom ! 

Such  then  was  the  issue  of  the  Congress,  as  to  the  question  be- 
tween Russia  and  the  Porte;  (he  question  (I  bee  it  to  be  remem- 
bered) upon  which  we  expected  to  be  principally  if  not  entirely 
engaged  at  that  Congress,  if  it  had  been  held  (as  was  kitended 
when  the  Duke  of  Wellington  left  London,)  at  Vienna. 

As  to  It&ly>  I  have  already  said,  it  was  distinctly  understood 
-diat  we  had  resolred  to  take  no  share  in  the  discussions.  But  it  is 
almost  needless  to  add  that  the  evacuation  of  Naples  and  of  Pied- 
mont, Was  a  measure  with  respect  to  which,  though  the  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  Great  Britain  was  not  entitled  to  give  or  to  withhold 
the  concurrence  of  his  Government,  he  could  not  but  signify  its 
cordial  approbation. 

The  result  of  the  Congress  as  to  Spain,  was  simply  the  discon 
tinuance  'of  diplomatic  intercourse  with  that  power,  on  the  part 
of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia;  a  step  neither  necessarily  nor 
probably  leading  to  war;  perhaps  (in  some  views)  rather  dimin- 
ishing the  risk  of  it;  a  step  which  had  been  taken  by  the  same 
monarchies  towards  Portu^  two  years  before,  without  leading 
to  any  ulterior  consequences.  The  concluding  expression  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  last  note  at  Verona,  in  which  he  states  that 
all  that  great  Great  Britain  could  do  was  to  ^^  endeavour  to  allay 
irritation  at  Madrid,"  describes  all  that  in  effect  was  necessary  to 
be  done  there,  after  the  Ministers  of  the  allied  powers  should  be 
withdrawn:  and  the  House  have  seen  in  Sir  W.  A'Conrt's  de- 
spatches how  scrupulously  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  promise 
was  fulfilled  by  the  representations  of  our  Minister  at  Madrid. 
They  have  seen  too,  how  insignificant  the  result  of  the  Congress 
of  Verona  was  considered  at  Madrid,  in  comparison  with  what 
had  been  apprehended.  v 

The  result  of  the  Congress  as  to  France,  was  a  promise  of  coun- 
tenance and  support  from  the  allies  in  three  specified  hypothetical 
cases; — Ist,  of  an  attack  made  by  Spain  on  France;  2d,  of  any 
outrage  on  the  person  of  the  King  or  Royal  Family  of  Spain;  My 
of  any  attempt  to  change  the  dynasty  of  that  kingdom.  Any  un- 
foreseen case,  if  any  such  should  arise,  was  to  be  the  subject  of  new 
deliberation,  either  between  court  and  court,  or  in  the  conferences 
of  their  Ministers  at  Paris. 

It  is  unnecessary  now  to  argue,  whether  the  cases  specified  are 
eases  which  would  justify  interference.  It  is  8u£Bcient  for  the 
present  argument,  that  no  one  of  these  cases  has  occurred.  France 
IB  therefore  not  at  war  on  a  case  foreseen  and  provided  for  at  Ve- 
rona: and  so  far  as  I  know,  there  has  not  occurred,  since  the  Con* 
gross  of  Verona,  any  new  ease  to  which  the  asNstance  of  the  allies 
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9tn  b«  considered  as  pledged;  or  whieh  has,  m  fiwt,  keen  iwAi 
ftbe  subject  of  deliberation  among  the  Ministers  of  the  sevend 
eourts  who  were  members  of  the  Uongrees. 

We  quitted  Verona^  therefore,  with  the  satk£M^on  of  havinc 
{prevented  any  corporate  act  of  force  or  menace,  on  the  part « 
ike  aUiancBj  against  Spain;  with  the  knowledge  of  the  three 
oases  on  which  alone  France  would  be  entitled  to  elaim  the  sup* 
port  of  her  continental  allies,  in  a  conflict  with  Spain;  and  with 
the  certainty  that  in  any  other  case  we  should  have  to  deal  with 
France  alone,  in  any  inteiposition  which  we  might  ofier  tor  ayeit^ 
in^  or  for  terminating,  hostilities. 

From  Verona  we  now  eome,  with  our  Plenipotentiary^  to  Parie^ 

I  have  admitted  on  a  former  occasion,  and  I  am  perfectly  pre^ ' 
pared  to  repeat  the  admission,  that,  after  Uie  dissolution  of  ^ 
Congress  of  Verona,  we  migh^  if  we  had  so  pleased,  have  with- 
drawn  ourselves  altogether  from  any  communication  with  France 
upon  the  subject  of  her  Spanish  <]^uarrel;  that,  having  succeeded 
ia  preventing  a  joint  operation  against  Spain,  we  might  have  rest* 
ed  satisfied  with  that  success,  and  trusted,  for  the  rest,  to  the  re- 
flections of  France  herself  pn  the  ha£ards  of  the  project  in  her 
contemplation.  Nay,  I  will  own  that  we  did  hesitate,  whether 
we  should  not  adopt  this  more  selfish  and  cautious  policy.  But 
there  were  circumstances  attending  the  return  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  to  Paris,  which  directed  our  decision  another  way« 
In  the  first  place,  we  found,  on  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  arrivil 
in  that  capital,  that  M.  de  Villele  had  sent  beck  to  Verona  the- 
drafts  of  the  despatohes  of  the  three  continental  allies  to  their 
Miuisters  at  Madrid,  which  M.  de  Montmorency  had  brought 
with  him  from  the  Congress;— had  sent  them  back  for  re*-eonsid- 
oration; — whether  with  a  view  to  obtain  a  change  in  their  context, 
or  to  prevent  their  being  forwarded  to  their  destination  at  all^ 
did  not  appear:  but,  be  that  as  it  might,  the  reference  itseK  was  a 
proof  of  yacillation,  if  not  of  chunge  in  the  French  counsels. 

In  the  second  place,  it  was  notorious  that  It  change  wae  likel)^ 
to  take  pkce  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  TuiUeries,  which  did  in  £aefc 
take  plaee  shortly  afterwards,  by  the  retirement  of  M..de  Mont* 
mor^icy:  and  M.  de  Montmorency  was  as  notorioudy  the  adviser, 
of  war  against  Spain. 

In  the  third  place,  it  was  precisely  at  the  time  of  the  Duk^  of 
Wellington's  return  to  Paris,  that  we  received  a  direct  and'  press- 
ing overtore  from  the  Spanish  Government,  which  placed  us  in 
the  alternative  of  either  affording  our  good  offices  to  Spain,  or  of 
refusing  them* 

This  last  consideration  would  periiaps  alone  have  been  decisive; 
but  when  it  was  coupled  with  the  others  which  I  have  stated,  and 
with  the  hopes  of  doing  good  which  they  inspired,!  think  it  will 
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te  OMMdMi  to  ne^  tfait  We  ahotiM  hmre  iAconeda  feAr&l  mqpoa^ 
•ibili^y  if  we  had  not  eonseoted  to  make  the  etTort,  whieh  we  did 
make,  to  effect  an  adjustment  between  France  and  Spain,  througii 
our  mediation. 

Add  to  thi«)r-4hat  the  question  whieb  we  had  now  to  dtaenas 
with  Franoe  was  a  totally  new  question*  It  was  no  lonf;er  a  quea^ 
tion  as  to  that  general  right  of  interCoraioa,  which  we  had  dis» 
daimed  and  denied— -disclaiined  /or  ourselves,  and  demed  for 
etharsi — ^in  the  conlcfences  at  Verona.  France  knew  that  upon 
that  question  ourH>pinion  was  fcMrmed,  and  was  unaltierable.  Our 
mediation  therefore,  if  accepted  by  France,  set  out  with  the  ]dain 
and  admitted  imjidication,  that  the  discuMon  must  turn,  not  on 
the  jmi^ral  principle,  nut  upon  a  case  of  exc^yftion  to  be  aiade  out 
by  France,  showings  to  our  satisfaction,  wherein  Spain  had  offend* 
ed  and  aggrieved  hen 

It  has  been  observed,  as  if  it  were  an  inconsistency,  that  at  Ve* 
vona  a  discouraging  answer  had  been  given  by  our  Plenipotentiary 
to  a  hint  that  it  mif^t,  perhaps,  be  advisable  for  as  to  offer  our 
■Mdiation  with  Spam;  but  that  no  sooner  had  the  Duke  of  W^ 
Kngton  arrived  at  Paris,  than  he  was  instructed  to  offer  that  me« 
diation.  Undoubtedly  this  is  true:  and  the  difference  is  one  which 
flows  out  of,  and  verifies,  the  entire  course  of  our  policy  at  V  erona« 
We  declined  mediating  between  Spain  and  an  alliance  assuming 
to  itself  that  character  of  general  superinteikLence  of  the  concerns 
of  nations.  But  a  negotiation  b^ween  kingdom  and  kingdom,  in 
tiie  old,  intelligible,  accustomed,  European  form,  was  precisely 
tiie  issue  to  which  we  wore  desirous  of  bringing  tiie  dispute  hi^ 
tweeo  France  and  Spain.  We  eagerly  grasped  at  this  chance  of 
preserving  peace;  and  the  more  eagerly  beesuse,  as  I  have  before 
said,  we  red^ved,  at  that  precise  moment,  the  application  from 
Spain  for  our  good  offices. 

Bat  France  refused  our  ofiered  medii^on:  and  it  has  been  rep* 
resented  by  some  ^ntlemen,  that  the  refusal  of  our  mediatioQ 
by  France  was  an  ^ront  which  we  ou^^t  to  have  resented.  Sir, 
qpeaking  not  of  this  porticalar  instance  only,  but  generally  of  the 
policy  of  nations,  I  pentand,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that 
dM  refusal  of  a  mediation  is  no  affront;  and  that,  after  the  refiisiA 
of  mediation,  to  accept  or  to  tender  good  offices  is  no  humiliation, 
[  beg  leave  to  cite  an  authority  on  such  points,  which,  I  think, 
will  not  be  dinmted.  Martens,  in  the  dissertation  which  is  pre- 
fixed to  his  coUection  of  trei^ies,  distinguishing  between  media« 
tion  and  good  offices,  lays  it  down  expmsly,  that  a  nation  may 
accept  the  |;ood  offices  of  another  after  rejecting  her  mediation. 
The  feilowmg  is  the  passage  to  which  I  refer: 

^Amicable  negotiations  may  take  place,  either  between  the 
Pomers  dMmsalves  between  whom  a  dispute  has  arisen,  m*  jointly^ 
49 
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with  a  diird  P<»w6r.  The  put  to  be  taken  by  the  latter,  for  the 
parpose  of  endihg  the  dispute,  differs  essentially  according  to  one 
iOT  other  of  two  cases;  whether  the  Power,  in  the  first  place,  mere- 
ly interposes  its  eood  offices  to  bring  about  an  agreement;  or,  sec- 
mdly,  is  chosen  by  the  two  parties,  to  act  as  a  mediator  between 
Ihem."  And  he  adds — ^  mediation  differs  essentially  from  good 
officea;  a  state  may  accept  the  latter,  at  the  same  time  that  it  re- 
jects mediation."* 

If  diere  were  any  affront,  indeed,  in  this  case,  it  was  an  afiront 
Teeeived  equally  firom  both  parties;  for  Spain  also  declined  our  me- 
diation, after  having  soltdted  our  good  offices,  and  solicited  again 
our  good  offices,  after  declining  our  mediation.  Nor  is  the  distine* 
tion,  however  apparently  technical,  so  void  of  reason  as  it  may  at 
first  sight  appear.  There  did  not  exist  between  France  and  Spain 
that  corporeal,  that  material,  that  external  ground  of  dispute,  on 
which  a  mediation  could  operate.  The  offence,  on  the  side  of  each 
party,  was  an  offence  rankling  in  the  minds  of  each,  from  a  Ions 
course  of  irritating  discussions;  it  was  to  be  allayed  rather  by  apped 
to  the  good  sense  of  the  parties,  than  by  reference  to  any  tangible 
object  To  illuatrate  this: — suppose,  for  example,  that  France  had 
in  time  of  peace  possessed  herself,  by  a  coup^-fnain,  of  Minor- 
ca; or  suppose  any  unsettled  pecuniary  claims,  on  onc^  side  or  the 
othar,  or  any  litigation  with  respect  to  territory;  a  mediator  might 
be  called  in,  in  the  first  case  to  recommend  restitution,  in  the 
others  to  estimate  the  amount  of  claim,  or  to  adjust  the  terms  of 
compromise.  There  would,  in  eitiier  of  these  cases,  be  a  tangible 
object  for  mediation.  But  where  the  difference  was  not  external; 
where  it  arose  from  irritated  feelings,  from  vague  and  perhaps  ex- 
aggerated apprehensions,  from  chai^^  not  proved,  nor  perhaps 
capable  of  proof,  on  either  side,  in  such  cases  each  party  felt  that 
there  was  nothing  definite  and  precise  which  either  could  submit 
to  the  decision  of  a  judge,  or  to  the  discretion  of  an  arbitrator; 
tiiough  each  might  at  the  same  time  feel  that  the  good  offices  of  a 
third  party,  friendly  to  both,  would  be  well  employed  to  sooth 
oasperation,  to  suggest  concession,  and  without  probing  too  deep- 
ly the  merita  of  the  dispute,  to  exhort  to  mutual  forbearance  and 
oblivion.  The  difference  is  perfectly  intelligible;  and,  in  fact,  on 
the  want  of  a  due  appreciation  of  the  nature  of  that  difference, 

'^  **  Les  nesodations  k  l*aiinable  peuvent  avoir  lieu  entre  les  PuisBances  seulea 
autre  leaqueflea  la  dispute  i^eat  €\ev€e,  aoit  avec  le  concoars  d*Dne  tierce  Puis- 
saaca.  Lt  part  que  celle-ci  peat  prendre  pou?  terminer  le  litige,  diff^re  mssb- 
tiellement  dapr^s  que  1°  EUe  interpose  seulement  see  b&n$  ojfioeM  pear  OKijen- 
ner  un  accommodement,  ou  que  2°  EUe  est  choisi  par  lea  deux  parties  poiir  lenr 
aervir  de  roddiateur." — MarterU  Droit  de  Oens,  Tome  VI.  p.  328. — And  he 
Mbjoina  in  a  note, — **  La  mediation  difi^re  essentiellement  de  rinterposition  de 
taia  q^feet ;  on  pent  accepter  oeiuMi,  et  rejetter  k  m^diaiioii.** 
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toniB  mocb  of  the  dkjoetion  whidi  btf  been  raiaed  aguoil  oar 
having  sunested  conoessioa  to  Spain. 

Our  me£ation  then,  as  I  have  said,  ^i^as  lefiiied  1^  Spain  aa 
well  aa  by  France:  but  before  it  waa  oflTered  to  Fraaoe,  our  good 
offioes  had  been  asked  by  Spain.  They  were  adced  in  the  des- 
patch of  M.  San  Miguel^  which  has  been  quoted  with  so  modi 
praise,  a  praise  in  which  I  have  no  indisposition  to  coneor.  I 
acree  in  admiring  that  paper  for  its  candour,  manliness,  and  sina- 
piuoitjr.  But  the  honooraUe  member  for  Westminster  has  misun- 
derstood the  early  part  of  it  Hebasquoted  it,as  if  it  complained 
of  some  want  of  kindness  on  the  part  of  the  British  Otyvemmeat 
towards  Spain.  The  complaint  was  quite  of  another  sort  It  coos* 
plained  of  want  of  communication  from  this  (lovemment  of  what 
was  passing  at  Verona.  The  substance  of  this  eomplaint  was  true; 
but  in  that  want  of  communication  there  was  no  want  of  kindness* 
The  date  of  M.  San  Miguel's  despatch  is  the  15th  of  November; 
the  Congress  did  not  close  till  the  d9th.  It  is  true  that  I  declined 
making  any  communication  to  Spain,  of  the  transactions  which 
were  passing  at  Verona,  whilst  the  Congress  was  stiH  sitting. .  I 
ai^ieal  to  any  man  of  honour,  whether  it  would  not  have  been  o»« 
generous  to  our  allies,  to  make  such  a  communication,  so  long  as 
we  entertained  the  smallest  hope  that  the  result  of  the  Congress 
might  not  be  hostile  to  Spain;  and  whether,  considering  the  pecu- 
liar situation  in  which  we  were  placed  at  tiiat  time,  by  the  nego- 
tiation which  we  were  carrying  on  at  Madrid  for  the  adjuatment 
of  our  claims  upon,  the  Spanish  Government,  such  a  communica- 
tion would  not  have  been  liable  to  the  suspicion  that  we  were 
courting  finrour  with  Spain,  at  the  expense  of  our  allies,  for  oor 
own  separate  objects?  We  might,  to  be  sure,  have  said  to  her, 
<<  You  complain  of  our  reserve,  but  you  don't  know  how  stoutly 
we  are  fitting  your  battles  at  Verona.''  But,  Sir,  I  did  hope 
that  she  never  would  have  occasion  to  know  that  such  battles  had 
been  fought  for  her.  She  never  should  have  Idiown  it,  if  the  ne- 
gotiations had  turned  out  favourably.  When  the  result  proved 
uniavourable,  I  immediately  made  a  full  disclosure  of  what  bad 
passed;  and  with  that  disclosure,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say,  the 
Spanish  Gk>vemment  were,  so  &r  as  Great  Britain  was  con- 
cerned, entirely  satisfied.  The  expressions  of  that  satisfaction 
'  are  scattered  through  Sir  W.  A'Court's  reports  of  M.  San  Mi- 
guel's subsequent  conversations;  and  are  to  be  found  particularly 
in  M.  San  Miguel's  note  to  Sir  WUliam  A'Court,  of  the  ISth  of 
January. 

In  the  subsequent  part  of  the  despatch  of  M.  San  Miguel,  of 
the  15th  of  November,  (which  we  are  now  considering)  that  Min- 
ister defines  the  course  which  he  wishes  Great  Britain  to  pursue; 
and  I  desire  to  be  judged  and  justified  in  the  eyes  of  the.  wannest 
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advocate  for  Spun,  by  no  othen  rules  thmtlMMe  laid  down  ia  Hmt 
despatch. 

**  The  aeta  to  which  I  alhide^''  aays  M.  San  Miguel,  ^  would  in 
^no  wise  cofSfHromtse  the  most  strietly  oonceived  system  of  neu* 
trality.  .  Good  offices,  counsels,  the  reflections  of  one  friend  in 
iavour  of  another,  do  not  place  a  nation  in  concert  of  attack  or 
defence  with  another,  do  not  expose  it  to  the  enmity  of  the  ojqxo- 
site  party,  even  if  they  do  not  deserve  its  gratitude;  they  are  not 
(in  a  word)  efiective  aid,  troops,  arms,  subsidies,  which  augment, 
the  force  of  one  of  the  contending  parties.  It  is  of  reason  only 
that  we  are  speaking;  and  it  is  wi£  the  pen  of  conciliation  that  a 
pofwer,  situated  like  Great  Britain,  might  support  Spain,  without 
exposing  herself  to  take  part  in  a  war,  which  she  may  perhaps 
prevent,  with  general  utility."  Again — "  En^and  might  act  in 
this  manner;  being  able,  ought  she  so  to  act?  and  if  she  ought,  has 
die  acted  so?  In  the  wise,  just  and  generous  views  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  St  James's,  no  other  answer  can  exist  than  the  affirm^ 
ative.  Why  then  does  she  not  notify  to  Spain  what  has  been 
done,  and  what  it  is  proposed  to  do  in  that  mediatory  sense  (en 
iigtiel  ^entido  media€hr9)  ^re  there  weighty  inconveniences 
which  enjoin  discretion,  which  show  the  necesuty  of  secrecy  ? 
They  do  not  appear  to  an  ordinary  penetration." 

I  have  already  told  the  House  why  I  had  not  made  such  a  noti- 
fication; I  have  told  them  also  that  as  soon  as  the  restraint  of 
honour  was  removed,  I  did  make  it;  and  that  the  Spanish  Qoy- 
^rnment  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  it  And  with  respect  to  the 
part  which  I  have  just  quoted  of  the  despatch  of  M.  San  Miguel, 
that  in  which  he  solicits  our  good  offices,  and  points  out  Uie  mode 
in  whfch  they  are  to  be  applied,  I  am  sure  the  House  will  see 
that  we  scrupulously  followed  his  suggestions. 

Most  true  it  is,  and  lamentable  as  true,  that  our  rejNesentations 
to  France  were  not  successful.  The  honourable  member  for 
Westminster  attributes  our  fSeiilute  to  the  intrigues  <^  Russia;  and 
has  told  us  of  a  bet  made  by  the  Russian  Ambassador  in  a  coffee- 
house at  Paris,  that  he  would  force  France  into  a  war  with  Spain. 

(Mr.  Hobhonse  disclaimed  this  version  of  his  words.  He  had 
put  it  as  a  conjecture.) 

I  assure  the'  honourable  gentleman  that  I  understood  him  to 
state  it  as  a  fact:  but  if  it  was  only  conjecture,  it  is  of  a  piece 
with  the  whole  of  the  address  which  he  supports;  every  parsr 
graph  of  which  teems  with  guesses  and  suppositions,  equally 
groundless. 

The  honourable  member  for  Bridgenorth  (Mr.  Whitmore)  has 
given  a  more  correct  opinion  of  the  cause  of  the  war.  I  believe, 
with  him,  that  the  war  was  forced  on  the  French  Government 
kyibe  violence  of  a  political  party  in  France.    I  believe  tliM  at 
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one  time  the  French  Ocrrernment  hoped  to  avert  it;  and  that,  up 
to  the  latest  period,  some  members  of  that  Cabinet  would  gladly 
have  availed  themaelvea  of  the  smallest  loophole  throogh  which 
the  Spanish  Government  would  havi  enabled  them  to  ftnd  their 
retreat  But  we,  forsooth,  are  condemned  as  dupes,  because  our 
opponents  gratuitously  ascribe  to  France  one  settled,  systematic 
and  invariable  line  of  policy;  because  It  is  assumed  tlmt,  from  the 
beginning,  France  hwl  but  one  purpose  in  view;  and  that  she 
merely  amused  the  British  Cabinet  from  time  to  time  with  pre- 
tences, which  we  ought  to  have  had  the  sagacity  to  detect  Ii  so^ 
the  French  Government  made  singular  sacrifices  to  appearanee. 
M.  de  Montmorency  was  sent  to  Verona;  he  negotiated  with  the 
allies;  he  brought  hrfme  a  result  so  satisfactory  to  France,  that  he 
was  made  a  duke  for  his  services.  He  enjoyed  his  new  title  but 
a  few  days  when  he  Quitted  his  office.  On  this  occasion  I  admit 
that  I  was  a  dupe — I  oelieve  all  the  world  were  dupes  with  me — 
for  all  understood  this  change  of  Mini^rs  to  be  indicative  of  m 
change  in  the  counsels  of  the  French  Cabinet,  a  change  from  war 
to  peace.  For  eight  and  forty  hours  I  certainly  was  under  that 
delusion;  but  I  soon  found  that  it  was  only  a  chanee,  not  of  the 
question  of  war,  but  of  the  character  of  that  question;  a  change 
— as  it  was  somewhat  quaintly  termed' — from  European  ix> 
French.  The  Duke  M.  de  Montmorency,  finding  himself  una- 
ble to  carry  into  efiect  the  system  of  policy  which  he  had  en- 
gaged,  at  the  Congress,  to  support  in  the  Cabinet  at  Paris,  in 
order  to  testify  the  sincerity  of  his  engagement,  promptly  and 
most  honourably  resigned.  But  this  event,  honourable  as  it  is  to 
the  Duke  M.  de  Montmorency,  completely  disproves  the  eharge 
of  dupery  brought  against  us.  That  man  is  not  a  dupe,  who,  not 
foreseeing  the  vacilktions  of  others,  is  not  prepared  to  meet 
them;  but  he  who  is  misled  by  false  pretences,  put  forward  for 
the  purpose  of  misleading  him.  Before  a  man  can  be  said  to  be 
duped,  there  must  have  been  some  settled  purpose  concealed 
from  him,  and  not  discovered  by  him;  but  here  there  was  a  varia* 
tion  of  purpose;  a  variation  too,  which  so  far  from  considering  it 
then,  or  now,  as  an  evil,  we  then  hailed  and  still  consider  as  » 
good.  It  was  no  dupery  on  our  part  to  acquiesce  in  a  change  of 
counsel  on  the  part  of  the  French  Cabinet,  which  proved  the  re- 
sult of  the  Congress  at  Verona  to  be  such  as  I  have  described  it, 
by  giving  to  tiie  quarrel  with  Spain  the  character  of  a  French 
quarrel. 

If  gentlemen  will  read  over  the  correspondence  about  our  offer 
of  mediation,  with  this  key,  they  will  understand  exactly  the 
meaning  of  the  difference  of  tone  between  the  Duke  M.  de  Mont- 
morency and  M.  de  Chateaubriand:  they  will  observe  that  when 
1  first  described  the  question  respecting  Spain  as  a  French  que0 
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tlon,  the  Duke  de  Montmorency  loadly  mdntAnied  k  to  be  a  qoee- 
tion  tauie  Europeenne;  but  tlu^  M.  de  ChaAeaulnriaod,  upon  mj 
repeating  the  aaine  deacription  in  the  sequel  of  that  correnpond- 
enee,  admitted  it  to  be  a  question  at  once  and  equally  tautt  Fran- 
faiscj  et  touie  JEuropuniu:  an  explanation  itie  exact  meaning 
of  which  I  acknowledge  I  do  not  precisely  und^irtand;  but  which, 
if  it  does  not  distinctly  admit  .the  definition  of  a  question  Fran 
foisty  seems  at  least  to  negative  M.  de  Montmorencjr's  definitiott 
of  a  question  touts  EurtJpeenne. 

In  thus  unaToidably.  introducing  the  names  of  the  French  Min* 
isters,  I  beg  I  may  be  understood  to  qpeak  of  them  with  respect 
and  esteem.  Of  M.  de  MontmcMrency  I  have  already  said,  that 
in  voluntarily  relinquishing  his  office,  he  made  an  honourable 
sacrifice  to  the  sincerity  of  his  opinions,  and  to  the  force  of  obli- 

Stions  which  he  had  undertaken  but  could  not  fulfil.  As  to  Mr 
^  Chateaubriand,  with  whom  I  have  the  honour  of  a  personal 
acQuaintance,  I  admire  his  talents  and  his  genius;  I  believe  him 
to  DC  a  man  of  an  upright  mind,  of  untainted  honour,  and  most 
capable  of  discharging  adequately  the  high  functions  of  the  sta- 
tion which  he  fills.  Whatever  I  may  think  of  the  political  con- 
duct of  the  French  Government  in  die  present  war,  I  think  this 
tribute  justly  due  to  the  individual  character  of  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand. I  think  it  further  due  to  him  in  fairness  to  correct  a 
misrepresentation  to  which  I  have,  however  innocently,  exposed 
him.  From  a  despatch  of  Sir  W.  A'Court,  which  has  been 
laid  upon  the  taUe  of  the  House,  it  appears  as  if  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand had  spoken  of  the  failure  of  the  mission  of  Lord  F.  Som- 
erset as  of  an  event  which  had  actually  happened,  at  a  time  when 
that  nobleman  had  not  even  reached  Madrid.  I  have  recently 
received  a  corrected  copy  of  that  despatch,  in  which  the  tense 
employed  in  qieaking  of  Lord  F.  Somerset's  mission  is  not  pti^t 
but  Juture;  and  the  failure  of  that  mission  is  only  anticipated, 
not  announced  as  having  occurred.  The  deq)atch  was  sent  in 
cipher  to  M.  Lagarde  (from  whom  Sir  W.  A'Court  received  his 
copy  of  it,)  and  nothing  is  more  natural  in  such  casa  than  a  mis* 
take  in  the  inflection  of  a  verb. 

•  It  is  alsQ  just  to  the  French  Minister  for  Foreign  Afiairs,  to 
allude  (although  it  is  rather  out  of  place  in  this  argument)  to  an 
other  circumstance,  of  which  I  yesterday  received  an  explana* 
tioQ.  A  strong  feeling  has  been  excited  in  this  country  by  the 
reported  capture  of  a  rich  Spanish  prize  in  the  West  Indies  by  a 
French  ship  of  war.  If  the  French  captain  had  acted  under  or- 
ders, most  unquestionably  those  orders  must  have  been  given  at  a 
time  when  the  Frendi  Government  was  most  warm  in  its  profes- 
sions of  a  desire  to  maintain  peace.  If  this  had  been  the  case,  it 
mi(^t  still  perh^  be  doubtnil  vdiether  this  country  ought  to  be 
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the  irst  to  complain.  Fonnal  deelan^imfl  of  wsr,  anteridr  to 
warlike  aets,  have  been  for  some  time  growing  into  disuse  in  En« 
rope.  The  war  in  1756,  and  the  Spanish  war  in  1804,  both,  it 
must  be  admitled,  commeneed  with  premature  eaptxcre  and  aakiei* 
pated  hostilities  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain.  But — be  that  asJl 
may — I  wrote  to  Sir  C.  Stuart,  as  soon  as  the  intelligence  reached 
this  country,  desiring  him  to  requicp  ad  explanation  of  the  affidri 
the  r^ly,  as  I  hare  said,  arrived  yesterday  by  a  telegraphic  cooa^ 
munication  from  Paris.  It  runs  thu»^— *<  Paris,  April  BS^  18«3* 
We  hare  not  received  any  thing  official  as«to  thns  prize  made  by 
the  Jean  Bart  This  vessel  had  no  instmetions  to  make  any  such 
capture.  If  this  capture  has  really  been  made,  ihere  most  have 
been  some  particular  circumstences  which  were  the  cause  of  it 
In  any  case,  the  French  Gkyvernment  will  see  justice  done.'^-^I 
have  tiiought  it  right  to  clear  up  this  transaction,  and  to  show  tho 
promptitude  of  the  French  Government  in  giving  the  required 
explanation.  I  now  return  to  the  more  immediate  subject  of  dis* 
cussion,  and  pass  from  France  to  Spain. 

It  has  been  maintained  that  it  was  an  insult  to  the  Span^ 
Government  to  ask  them,  as  we  did,  for  assurances  of  the  safety 
of  the  Royal  Family  of  Spain.  Have  I  not  already  accounted 
for  that  suggestion  ?  I  have  shown  that  one  of  the  causes  of  war, 
prospectively  agreed  upon  at  Verona,  was  any  act  of  personal 
violence  to  the  King  of  Spain  or  his  family.  I  endeavoured, 
therefore,  to  obtain  such  assurances  from  Spain  as  should  remove 
the  apprehension  of  any  such  outrage;  not  because  the  British 
Cabinet  thought  those  assurances  necessary,  but  because  it  migbt 
be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  cause  of  Spam,  that  we  sho^d 
be  able  to  proclaim  our  conviction,  that  upon  this  point  th«e  wa9 
nothing  to  apprehend;  that  we  should  thus  possess  the  means  of 
proving  to  France  that  she  had  no  cmise,  arising  out  of  the  conv 
ference  at  Verona,  to  justify  a  war.  Such  assurances  Spatp  might 
have  refused — she  would  have  refused  th^m — ^to  France.  To  U9 
she  might-^he  did  give  them^-without  lowering  her  dignity* 

And  here  I  cannot  help  referring,  with  some  pain,  to  a  speech 
delivered  by  an  honourable  and  learned  friend  of  mine  (Sir  Jr 
Mackintosh)  last  night,  in  which  he  dwelt  upon  this  aibject  in  ar 
manner  totally  unlike  himsel£  He  jM*ODOunced  a  nigh^flowD 
eulogy  upon  M.  Arguelles;  he  envied  him,  he  said,  for  many 
things,  but  he  envied  him  most  for  the  magnanimity  which  he 
had  shown  in  sparing  his  Sovereign. 

[Sir  J.  Mackintosh  said  that  he  had  only  used  the  word  ^spar^ 

-"y"  as  sparing  the  deKcetc^j  not  the  l\fe  of  tiie  Eing.] 
am  glad  to  have  occasioned  this  ex^anation.  I  hi^e  no  doubt 
that  my  honourable  and  learned  friend  must  have  intended  so  to, 
express  himself,  for  I  am  suse  that  he  most  agree  with  me  up 
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thinkinir  that  nothiag  eoold  be  more  pernicious  than  to  hmilkmm 
the  wond  with  the  contemplation  of  erenta  ao  calamitoua.  I  aai 
aure  that  my  honourable  and  learned  friend  would  not  be  forward 
to  aBticipate  for  the  peojde  of  Spain  an  outrage  ao  alien  to  their 
character. 

Great  Britain  aaked  theae  aaauranoea  then  without  offence;  Uu^ 
aamuch  as  she  aaked  theih*-inot  for  herself — not  becauae  ahe  enter^ 
tatned  the  alighteat  aoapioion  of  the  auppoaed  dang^,  but  becauae 
that  danger  constitated  one  of  thoae  h3rpothetical  caaea  on  which 
alone  France  could  claim  cTcntual  support  from  the  alUea;  and 
because  she  wished  to  be  able  to  si^isfy  Franoe  that  ahe  was  not 
likely  to  have  such  a  justification. 

In  the  same  sjHrit,  and  with  the  like  purpose,  the  British  Cabi<* 
net  propoaed  to  Spain  to  do  that,  without  which  not  only  the  dis« 
position  but  perhaps  the  poww  was  wanting  on  the  part  of  the 
French  Government,  to  recede  from  the  menacing  poaition  which 
it  had  somewhat  precipitately  occupied. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  point  on  which  the  longeat  and 
fiercest  battle  has  been  fou|^  against  us^-the  su^^estion  to  Spain 
of  the  expediency  of  modifying  her  Constitution.  As  to  this 
point,  I  riiould  be  perfectly  contented,  Sir,  to  rest  the  justification 
of  MiniaUrs  upon  the  amnnent  stated  the  night  before  last  by  a 
noble  young  friend  of  mine  (Lord  Francis  Leyesoii  Grower,)  in  a 
q)eech  which,  both  from  what  it  promised  and  what  it  performed, 
^  was  heard  with  delight  by  the  House.  ^^  If  Ministers,''  my  poUe 
friend  obseryed,  ^  Imd  reused  to  ofier  such  suggestions,  and  if, 
being  called  to  account  for  that  refusal,  had  reated  their  defence 
on  tihe  ground  of  delicacy  to  Spain,  would  they  not  have  been 
taunted  with  aomething  like  these  observations?  *  What!  had  yoo 
net  among  you  a  member  of  your  Government,  sitting  at  the 
same  oouncil  board,  a  man  whom  you  ou^t  to  have  considered 
as  an  instrument  fumiahed  by  Providence,  at  onee  to  give  efficacy 
to  your  advice,  and  to  spare  the  delicacy  of  the  Spanish  nation  i 
Why  did  you  not  employ  the  Duke  of  Wellington  for  this  pur- 
pose? Did  ytm  forget  the  services  which  he  had  rendered  to 
Spain,  or  did  jrou  imagine  that  ^Miin  had  forgotten  them  ?  Might 
not  any  advice,  however  unpaktaUe,  have  been  offisred  by  su^  a 
bene&ctDr^  without  liability  to  offence  or  miacoostruction  ?  Why 
did  you  neglect  so  happy  an  opp<Mtunity,  and  leave  unemployed 
ao  fit  an  agent?  Oh!  blind  to  the  interests  of  the  Spaniah  pe^de 
— Oh!  insensible  to  the  fedingsof  human  nature!"' — Such  an 
argument  would  have  been  unanswerable;  and,  however  the  in* 
tervention  of  Great  Britain  has  fiuled,  I  would  much  rather  hat^ 
to  defend  myself  sgainst  the  charp  of  having  tendered  advice 
officioudy,  than  acainat  that  of  having  stupidly  nef^ected  to  ent^ 
ploy  the  means  which  the  ftmemun  of  such  a  mm  m  the  JMm 
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wt  WUlfaiston  pot  kto  tiM  htiklfl  of  the  O^TmiiMiil^  for  Om 
mivntion  m  a  natioft  whieh  he  had  ahneady  onea  rMeiwd  from 
watntctioo* 

With  rcapeet  to  the  memorandum  of  the  mMe  dtktj  whtok 
has  been  ao  much  t\m  aabject  of  caril— -it  is  the  offqiring  of  a 
manly  mindy  povHring  out  its  honest  c^inions  with  an  earnestness 
eharacteristie  of  sineertty,  and  with  a  aeal  too  warm  to  stand  upott 
Btee  and  smtpiih»»  eirinression*  I  am  sure  that  it  contains  nothing 
but  what  the  noble  c^ke  really  thought  I  am  sure  that  what  he 
thott|^  at  the  time  of  writing  it,  he  would  still  maintain;  and 
what  he  dnnks  and  maintains  regarding  ^pain^  most,  I  shoirid  im*> 
agine,  be  receired  with  respect  and  confidenee  by  all  who  do  not 
believe  themselves  to  be  better  qnaliftsd  to  judge  of  fipain  than 
he  ia.  Whatever  may  be  though  of  the  Duke  of  Wdlington's 
suggestions  here,  confident  I  am  that  thare  is  not  an  individual  in 
mun,  to  whom  this  paper  was  communieated,  who  took  it  as  an 
offence,  or  who  did  not  do  full  jostioe  to  tkB  motives  of  the  ad<- 
viser,  whatever  they  might  think  of  the  immediate  practieabiHty 
of  his  advice.  Wc^uld  to  Ood  that  soriie  part  of  it,  at  least,  had 
been  accepted  !-«-I  admit  the  point  of  honoor^-I  respect  those 
who  have  acted  upon  it-^I  do  not  blame  the  Spaniards  that  they 
refused  to  make  any  sacrifice  to  temporary  necesrity : — ^but  sdll--*> 
still  I  lament  the  result  of  that  refusal.  Of  this  I  am  quite  sure» 
that  even  if  the  Spaniards  were  justified  in  objecting  to  eonoed^ 
it  wopld  have  been  a  most  romantic  point  of  honour  which 
should  have  raduced  Ghreat  Britain  to  abstain  from  recommending 
oencesnon. 

It  is  said  that  every  thing  was  required  of  Spain,  and  nothing 
of  France.  I  utterly  deny  it  I  have  already  oesoribed  the  rel«» 
tive  sitnation  ci  the  two  countries.  I  will  repeat,  though  the 
term  has  been  so  much  criticised,  that  they  had  no  extemm  poiirt 
of  difference.  France  said  to  Spain,  ^  Yoor  revolution  disquiets 
me;''  and  Spain  replied  to  France,  ^^  Your  army  of  observation 
disquiets  me«"  There  were  bat  two  remedies  to  this  state  of 
things— -war  or  concession;  and  why  was  England  fastiditesly, 
and  (as  I  think)  most  mistakenly,  to  say,  ^  Our  notions  of  non* 
interference  are  so  strict  that  we  cannot  advise  you  even  for  yoor 
safety:  though  whatever  concession  you  may  make  may  probably 
be  met  by  corresponding  concession  on  the  part  of  France?"-— » 
Undoumdly  the  withdrawing  of  the  army  of  observation  would 
have  been,  if  not  purely,  jret  in  a  great  degree,  an  internal  mea^ 
sore  on  the  part  of  France;  and  one  which,  though  I  will  n<^ 
assert  it  to  be  precisely  equivalent  with  the  alteration  by  Spam 
of  any  fault  in  her  Constitution;  yet,  considering  its  immediate 
practical  advantege  to  Spain,  would  not,  I  think,  have  been  too 
dearly  pmrehased  by  such  an  alteratimi.    That  France  was  catted 
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upon  to  mske  the  corresponding  coneessien,. appears  as  well  from 
the  memorandum  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  m  from  the  des- 
patches of  Sir  Charles  Stuart,  and  from  mine;  and  this  eoncessioR 
was  admitted  by  M.  San  Miguel  to  be  the  object,  which  Spain 
most  desired.  England  saw  that  war  must  be  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  the  existing  state  of  things  between  the  two  king^ 
doms:  and,  if  something  were  yielded  on  the  one  side,  it  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  for  England  to  insist  upon  a  countervail- 
ingsacrifice  on  the  other. 

The  propriety  of  maintaining  the  army  of  obsenration  depend- 
ed wholly  upon  the  truth  of  the  allegations  on  which  France  jus- 
tified its  continuance.  I  do  not  at  all  mean  to  say  that  the  truth 
of  those  allegations  was  to  be  taken  for  granted.  But  what  I  do 
mean  to  say  is,  that  it  was  not  the  business  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  go  into  a  trial  and  examine  evidence,  to  ascertain  the  foun- 
dation of  the  conflicting  allegations  on  either  side.  It  was  dear 
that'  nothing  but  some  modification  of  the  Spanish  Constitution 
could  avert  the  calamity  of  war;  and  in  applying  the  means  in 
our  hands  to  that  object  (an  object  interesting  not  to  Spain  only, 
but  to  England,  and  to  Europe)  it  was  not  our  business  to  take  up 
the  cause  of  either  party,  and  to  state  it  with  the  zeal  and  with 
the  aggravations  of  an  advocate;  but  rather  to  endeavour  to  reduce 
the  demands  of  each  within  such  limits  as  might  afibrd  a  reasona^ 
ble  hope  of  mutual  conciliation. 

Grant,  even,  that  the  justice  was  wholly  on  the  side  of  3p<iii); 
still,  in  entreating  the  Spanish  Ministers,  with  a  view  to  p^cse,  t» 
^abate  a  little  of  their  just  pretensions,  the  British  Government  did 
Bot  go  beyond  the  duty  which  the  law  of  nations  prescribes.  No, 
Sir,  it  was  our  duty  to  induce  Spain  to  relax  something  of  her 
positive  right,  for  a  purpose  so  essential  to  her  own  interests  and 
to  those  of  the  world.  Upon  this  point  let  me  fortify  myself 
once  more,  by  reference  to  the  acknowledged  law  of  nationa. 
^  The  duty  of  a  mediator,'^  says  Vattel,*  "  is  to  favour  well  found* 
ed  daims,  and  to  effect  the  restoration  to  each  party  of  vf\mt  he* 
longs  to  him;  but  he  ought  not  scrupulously  to  insist  on  rigid  jus* 
tice.  He  is  a  conciliator,  not  a  judge:  his  business  is  to  procure 
peace;  and  he  ought  to  induce  him  who  has  right  on  his  side,  to 
relax  something  of  his  pretensions,  if  necessary,  with  a  view  to 
BO  great  a  blessmg.^^ 

The  conduct  o^  the  Briti^  Government  is  thus  fortified  by  an 


*  "  Le  deyoir  d^uo  M^diateur  est  bien  de  ^wniaer  le  ban  droit,  de  Aire  i 
i  chacuD  ce  qui  lui  appartient ;  roais  il  m  doit  poinjt  insisler  acrupnleQseiaco^ 
8ur  une  justice  rigoureuse.  11  est  conciliateur,  et  not  pas  juge;  sa  vocation 
est  de  procurer  la  paix ;  et  il  doit  porter  celui  qui  a  le  droit  de  son  c6t€,  a  re- 
Ucfaer  quelqae  chose  s'il  est  s^cessaire  dans  la  ?ue  d'on  si  grand  Mea-^L  IL 
e.i8|SQ&a»L 
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Utthority,  not  interested^  not  ptrtial,  not  special  in  its  applieatiotty 
but  univeraaly  unttnctured  by  favour^  uninfluenced  by  the  cireuim 
staoees  of  any  particular  case,  and  applicable  to  the  general  con^ 
oerns  and  de^gs  of  mankind.  la  it  not  plain  then  that  we  hare 
been  guilty  ^no  violation  of  duty  towards  the  weaker  party? 
Our  duty.  Sir,  was  discharged  not  only  without  any  unfriendly 
bias  against  Spain,  but  with  tenderness,  with  preference,  with  par^ 
tiality  in  her  favour;  and  while  I  respect  (as  I  have  already  said) 
the  honourable  obstinacy  of  the  Spanish  character,  so  deeply  am 
I  impressed  with  the  desirableness  of  peace  for  Spain,  that,  should 
the  opportunity  recur,  I  would  again,  without  scruple,  tender  the 
same  advice  to  her  Crovernment  The  point  of  honour  was  in 
truth  rather  individual  than  national;  but  Uie  safety  put  to  hazard 
was  assuredly  that  of  the  whole  nation.  Look  at  the  state  of 
Spain,  and  consider  whether  the  filling  up  a  blank  in  the  scheme 
of  her  representative  Constitution  with  an  amount  more  or  less 
high,  of  qualification  for  the  members  of  the  Cortes — ^whether  the 
promising  to  consider  hereafter  of  some  modifications  in  other 
questionable  points — ^was  too  much  to  be  conceded,  if  by  such  a 
sacrifice  peace  could  have  been  preserved !  If  we  had  declined  to 
interfere  on  such  grounds  o(pu7u:iiliOy  would  not  the  very  passage 
which  I  have  now  read  from  Vattel,  as  our  vindication,  ikve  been 
brought  against  us  with  justice  as  a  charge  ? 

I  regret,  deeply  regret,  for  the  sake  of  Spain,  that  our  efibrti 
&iled.  I  must  fairly  add,  that  I  regret  it  for  the  sake  of  France 
also.  Convinced  as  I  may  be  of  the  injustice  of  the  course  pur^ 
aued  by  the  French  Government,  I  cannot  ^ut  my  eyes  to  its  im- 
policy. I  cannot  lose  sight  of  the  gallant  character  and  mighty 
resources  of  the  French  nation,  of  the  central  situation  of  France^ 
and  of  the  weight  which  she  ought  to  preserve  in  the  scale  of  Eu- 
rope; I  cannot  be  insensible  to  the  dangers  to  which  she  is  ex- 
posing herself;  nor  omit  to  reflect  what  die  consequences  may  be 
to  that  country — ^what  the  consequences  to  Europe-— of  the  hazard- 
ous enterprise  in  which  she  is  now  engaged;  and  which,  for  aught 
that  human  prudence  can  foresee,  may  end  in  a  dreadful  revulsion* 
As  mare  matter  of  abstract  right,  morality,  perhaps,  ought  to  be 
contented  when  injury  recoils  upon  an  aggressor.  But  such  a  re- 
Tulsion  as  I  am  speaking  of  would  not  afiect  France  alone:  it 
would  touch  the  continental  states  at  many  points;  it  would  touch 
even  Great  Britain.  France  could  not  be  convulsed  without  com- 
municating dangjer  to  the  very  extremities  of  Europe.  With  this 
eonviction,  I  confess  I  thought  any  sacrifice,  short  of  national  hon- 
our or  national  independence,  cheap,  to  prevent  the  first  breach  in 
that  pacific  settlement,  by  which  the  miseries  and  agitations  of  the 
world  have  been  so  recently  composed. 

I  apologixoi  Sir^  (or  the  length  of  time  whieh  I  have  consumed 
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upon  thete  points.  The  ctae  is  complicated:  the  tniMtctioiis  htTC 
been  much  misunderstoody  and  the  opinionB  refQarding  them  are 
various  and  discordant  The  true  understanding  of  the  case,  how- 
erer,  and  the  vindication  of  the  conduct  of  Govottment,  would 
be  matters  of  comparatively  light  importance,  if  oinsure  or  ap- 
probation for  the  past  were  the  only  result  in  contemplation.  But, 
considering  that  we  are  now  only  at  the  threshold,  as  it  were,  of 
the  war,  and  tliat  great  events  are  pending,  in  which  England  may 
hereafter  be  called  upon  to  take  her  part,  it  is  of  the  utmost  im* 
portance  that  no  doubt  should  rest  upon  the  conduct  and  policy  of 
this  country. 

One  thing  more  there  is,  which  I  must  not  forget  to  notice  with 
regard  to  the  advice  given  to  Spain.  I  have  already  mentioned 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  as  the  chosen  instrument  of  that  counsel: 
a  Spaniard  by  adoption,  by  title,  and  by  property,  he  had  a  right 
to  offer  the  suggestions  which  he  thought  fit,  to  the  Government 
of  the  country  which  had  adopted  him.  But  it  has  been  com* 
plained,  that  the  British  Government  would  have  induced  the 
Spaniards  to  break  an  oath:  that,  according  to  the  oath  taken  by 
the  Cortes,  the  Spanish  institutions  could  be  revised  only  at  the 
^piration  of  eight  years;  and  that,  by  calling  upon  the  Cortes  to 
revise  them  before  Uiat  period  was  expired,  we  urged  them  to  in* 
cur  the  guilt  of  perjury.  Sir,  this  supposed  restriction  is  assumed 
gratuitously. 

There  are  two  opinions  upon  it  in  Spain.  One  party  calculates 
the  eight  years  from  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  first  es- 
tablishment of  the  Constitution;  the  other  reckons  only  the  time 
during  which  it  has  been  in  operation.  The  latter  insist  that  th« 
period  has  yet  at  least  two  years  to  run,  because  the  Constitution 
has  been  in  force  only  from  1812  to  1814,  and  from  18d0  to  the 
present  time:  those  who  calculate  from  the  original  eirtablishment 
of  it  in  1812,  argue  of  course  that  more  than  the  eight  years  apQ 
already  expired,  and  that  the  period  of  revision  is  fully  come.  I 
do  not  pretend  to  decide  between  these  two  constructions;  but  I 
assert  that  they  are  both  Spanish  constructions.  A  Spaniard  of  no 
mean  name  and  reputation — one  eminently  friendly  to  the  Con* 
stitution  of  1812-- rby  whose  advice  Ministers  were  in  this  respecit 
guided,  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  not  only  consistently  with  their 
oath,  but  in  exact  fulfilment  of  it,  the  Spainiards  might  now  recon* 
aider  and  modify  their  Constitution-^-that  they  might  have  done  so 
nearly  three  years  ago.  ^^  Shall  I  lay  perjury  upon  my  soul  ?''  say 
die  Cortes.    The  answer  is,  "  No;  we  do  not  ask  you  to  lay  pcr^ 

{*ury  upon  your  souls;  for  as  good  a  Spanish  soul  aa  is  possessed 
ly  any  of  you  declares,  that  you  may  now,  in  due  conformity  ia 
your  oaths,  reconsider,  and,  where  advisable^  relorm  your  Consti* 
Intion.''    Do  we  not  know  what  oonatmetions  hav^  b^pn  ^t  in 
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thtfl  c<nintfy,  Ott  (he  coranation  oath,  as  to  its  operation  on  what 
ts  called  the  Catholic  Question?  Will  any  man  say  that  it  has 
been  my  intention,  or  the  intention  of  my  honourable  friend,  the 
member  for  Bramber,  every  time  that  we  have  supported  a  mo- 
tion for  cominunicating  to  our  Roman  Catholic  fellow  subjects  the 
full  benefit  6f  the  Constitytion,  to  lay  perjury  on  the  soul  of  the 
•overeien? 

Sir,  f'do  hot  pretend  to  decide  whether  the  number  of  lesisla- 
ttve  chamber^  in  Spain  should  be  one,  or  two,  or  three.  In  Uod's 
name,  let  them  try  what  experiment  in  political  science  they  will, 
provided  we  are  not  affected  by  the  trial.  All  that  Great  Britain 
has  done  on  this  occasion  has  been,  not  to  disturb  the  course  of 
jH)litical  experiment,  but  to  endeavour  to  avert  the  calamity  of 
war.  Good  God!  when  it  is  remembered  how  many  evils  are 
compressed  into  that  little  word  "  war," — is  it  possible  for  any 
man  td  hesitjkte  in  urging  every  expedient  that  could  avert  it, 
without  sacrificing  the  honour  of  the  party  to  which  his  advice 
was  tendered  ?  Most  earnestly  do  I  wish  that  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington had  succeeded:  but  great  is  the  consolation  that,  according 
to  the  best  accounts  from  Spain,  his  counsels  have  not  been  mis- 
understood there,  however  they  have  been  misrepresented  here,  ^ 
I  believe  that  I  might  with  truth  go  further,  and  say,  that  there 
are  those  in  Spain  who  now  repent  the  rigid  course  pursued,  and 
who  are  beginning  to  ask  each  other — why  they  held  out  so  per- 
tinaciously against  suggestions  at  once  so  harmless  and  so  reason- 
nble?  My  wish  was,  that  Spain  should  be  saved;*  that  she  should 
be  saved  before  the  extremity  of  evil  had  come  upon  her,  even 
by  the  making  of  those  concessions,  which,  in  the  heat  of  national 
pride,  she  refused.  Under  any  circumstances,  however,  I  have 
still  another  consolation — ^the  consolation  of  knowing,  that  never, 
from  the  commencement  of  these  negotiations,  has  Spain  been 
allowed  by  the  British  Government  to  Tie  under  the  delusion  that 
her  Refusal  of  all  modifications  would  induce  England  to  join  het 
in  the  war.  The  very  earliest  communication  made  to  Spain  for- 
kade  her  to  entertain  any  such  reliance.  She  was  told  at  the  be- 
ginning, as  she  was  told  in  the  end,  that  neutrality  was  our  deter- ' 
Milted  policy.  From  the  first  to  the  last,  there  was  never  the 
slightest  variation  in  this  language — never  k  pause  during  which 
ihe  could  be  (of  one  moment  in  doubt  as  to  the  settled  purpose 
df  England. 

France,  on  the  contrary,  was  never  assured  of  the  neutrality 
c(  England,  till  tny  despatch  of  the  31st  of  March  (the  last  of  the 
lifrsC  deries  of  printed  papers,)  was  communicated  to  the  French 
Ministry  at  Piris.  TTie  speech  of  the  King  of  France,  on  the 
opening  of  the  Chambers  (I  have  no  difficulty  in  saying,)  excited 
fM>t  only  strong  feelings  of  disapprobation,  by  the  principled  which 
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It  avowed,  but  serious  apprehensions  for  the  future,  from  the  de- 
signs which  it  appeared  to  disclose.  I  have  no  difficulty  in  saying 
that  the  speech  delivered  from  the  British  throne  at  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  present  session,  did,  as  originally  drawn,  con- 
tain an  avowal  of  our  intention  to  preserve  neutrality;  but,  upon 
the  arrival  of  the  King  of  Prance's  speech,  the  paragraph  contain- 
ing that  avowal  was  withdrawn.  Nay,  I  have  no  difficulty  in 
adding,  that  1  plainly  told  the  French  Charge  d'Afiaires,  that  such 
an  intimation  had  been  intended,  but  that  it  was  withdrawn,  in 
,  consequence  of  the  speech  of  the  King,  his  master.  Was  this 
truckling  to  France? 

It  was  not,  however,  on  account  of  Spain  that  the  pledge  of 
neutrality  was  withdrawn:  it  was  withdrawn  upon  principles  of 
general  policy  on  the  part  of  this  country.  It  was  withdrawn, 
because  there  was  that  in  the  King  of  France's  speech,  which  ap- 
peared to  carry  the  two  countries  (France  and  England)  back  to 
their  position  in  older  times,  when  France,  as  regarded  the  afiairs 
of  Spain,  had  been  the  successful  rival  of  England.  Under  such 
circumstances,  it  behoved  the  English  Ministers  to  be  upon  their 
guard.  We  were  upon  our  guard.  Could  we  prove  our  caution 
more  than  by  withholding  that  assurance,  which  would  at  once 
have  set  France  at  ease?  We  did  withhold  that  assurance.  But 
it  was  one  thing  to  withhold  the  declaration  of  neutrality,  and 
another  to  vary  the  purpose. 

Spain,  then,  I  repeat,  .has  never  been  misled  by  the  British 
Government  But  I  fear,  nevertheless,  that  a  notion  was  in  some 
way  or  other  created  at  Madrid,  that  if  ^pain  would  but  hold  out 
resolutely,  the  Government  of  England  would  be  forced,  by  the 
popular  voice  in  this  country,  to  take  part  in  her  favour.  I  infer 
no  blame  against  any  one;  but  I  do  firmly  believe  that  such  a  no- 
tion was  propagated  in  Spain,  and  that  it  had  great  share  in  pro- 
ducing the  peremptory  refusal  of  any  modification  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  1812.  Regretting,  as  I  do,  the  failure  of  our  endeav- 
ours to  adjust  those  disputes,  which  now  threaten  so  much  evil 
to  the  world,  I  am  free  at  least  from  the  self-reproach  of  having 
contributed  to  that  delusion  in  the  mind  of  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment or  nation,  as  to  the  eventual  decision  of  England,  which,  if 
it  existed  in  such  a  degree  as  to  produce  reliance  upon  our  co- 
operation, must  have  added  to  the  other  calamities  of  her  present 
situation,  the  bitterness  of  disappointment  This  disappointment, 
Sir,  was  from  the  beginning,  certain,  inevitable:  for  the  mistake 
of  those  who  excited  the  hopes  of  Spain  was  not  only  as  to  the 
conduct  of  the  British  Government,  but  as  to  the  sentiments  of 
the  British  nation.  No  man,  whatever  his  personal  opinion  or 
feeling  may  be,  will  pretend  that  the  opinion  of  the  country  is 
not  decidedly  against  war.    No  man  will  deny  that,  if  Miniitiers 
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had  phittg^  the  country  inta  a  war  fat  the  sake  of  8pain,  they 
would  have  come  before  ParHament  with  a  heavier  weight  of 
respoDsibility  than  had  ever  Iain  upon  the  shoulders  of  any  Gor*^ 
ernment  I  impute  not  to  those  who  may  thus  have  misled  the 
Spanish  Ministry,  the  intention  either  of  thwarting  (though  such 
was  the  effect)  the  policy  of  their  own  Government,  or  of  aggra-- 
yating  (though  such  must  be  the  consequence)  the  difficulties  of 
Spain*  But  for  myself  I  declare,  that  even  the  responsibility  of 
plunging  this  country  into  an  unnecessary  war,  would  have 
weighed  less  heavily  upon  my  conscience,  than  that,  which  I 
thank  God  I  have  not  incurred,  of  instigating  Spain  to  the  war, 
by  exciting  hopes  of  assistance  which  I  had  not  the  m^ans  of  - 
realizing. 

I  have  thus  far,  Sir,  taken  the  liberty  of  assuming  that  the  late 
negotiations  were  properly  directed  to  the  preservation  of  peace; 
ana  have  argued  the  merits  of  the  negotiations,  on  that  assump- 
tion. I  am  aware  that  it  is  still  to  be  established,  that  peace,  un- 
der all  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  was  the  proper  course  for 
this  country.  I  address  myself  now  to  that  branch  of  the  subject 
.  I  believe  I  may  venture  to  take  it  as  universally  admitted, 
that  any  question  of  war  involves  not  only  a  question  of  right, 
not  only  a  question  of  justice,  but  also  a  question  of  expediency. 
I  take  it  to  be  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  oefore  any  government 
determines  to  go  to  war,  it  ought  to  be  convinced  not  only  that 
it  has  just  cause  of  war,  but  that  there  is  something  which  renders 
war  its  duty:  a  duty  compounded  of  two  considerations — the 
, first,  what  the  country  may  owe  to  others;  the  second,  what  she 
owes  to  herself.  I  do  not  know  whether  any  gentleman  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House,  has  thought  it  wordi  while  to  examine 
and  weigh  these  considerations;  but  Ministers  had  to  weigh  them 
,  well  before  they  took  their  resolution.  Ministers  did  weigh  them 
well;  wisely  I  hope;  I  am  sure  conscientiously  and  deliberately: 
and,  if  they  came  to  the  decision  that  peace  was  the  policy 
prescribed  to  them,  that  decision  was  founded  on  a  reference, 
first,  to  the  situation  of  Spain;  secondly,  to  the  sttoation  of 
France;  thirdly,  to  the  situation  of  Portugal;  fourthly,  to  the 
situation  of  the  Alliance;  fifthly,  to  the  peculiar  situation  of 
England;  and  lastiy,  to  the  general  state  of  the  world.  And  first. 
Sir,  as  to  Spain. 

The  only  gentleman,  by  whom  (as  it  seems  to  me)  this  part  of 
the  question  has  been  fairly  and  boldly  met,  is  the  honourable' 
member  for  Westminster  (Mr.  Hobhouse;)  who,  in  his  speech 
of  yesterday  evening — (a  speech  which,  however  extravagant,  as 
I  may  perhaps  think,  in  its  tone,  was  perfectly  intelligible  and 
straight-forward,)  not  only  declared  himself  openly  for  war,  bnt^ 
aware  that  one.of  the  chief  sinews  of  war  is  money,  did  no  les^ 
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Hub  coottituents  were  ready  to  coiiti>ibute  all  their  means  to  in- 
vigorate the  huxis  of  Goi^enunent  in  the  war;  but  be  annexecl» 
4o  be  sure,  the  trifling  condition,  that  the  war  was  to  be  a  war  of 
people  against  Ungs.  Now  this,  which,  it  must  be  owned,  was 
jio  unimportant  qualification  of  the  honouraible  tnember's  <^r  of 
assistance,  is  also  one  to  which,  1  confess,  I  am  not  quite  pre* 
pared  to  aeoede.  I  do  net  immediiKtely  renieniber  any  case  in 
which  -such  a  principle  of  war  has  been  pi^fessed  by  any  ^o^em* 
ment,  accept  in  the.deisree  of  the  National  Convention  of  the 
year  17dd,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  wir  between  tUs 
country  and  France— the  decree  whidh  offered  assistanef>  to  all 
nations  who  would  shake  off  the  tyranny  of  their  rulers. 

Even  the  ^honourable  member  for  Westminster,  therefore,  is 
lifter  all  bat  ^Conditionally  in  favour  of  war:  and,  even  in  that 
•conditional  pledge  he  has  been  supported  by  so  few  members  that 
I  cannot  help  suspecting  that  if  I  were  to  proceed  on  the  Cuth  of 
liis  encouragement,  I  diould  find  myself  left  with  the  honourable 
|;entleman^  pretty  nearly  in  the  situation  of  KingJames  with  hia 
oishopB.  King  James,  we  all  remetnber,  asked  JBishop  Neale  if 
he  might  not  take  his  subjects'  money  without  the  authority  of 
Parliament?  To  which  Bishop  Neale  replied,  '^  God  fbrbid,  Sire, 
but  you  should;  you  are  the  breath  of  our  nostrils.''  The  King 
then  turned  to  Bishop  Andrews,  and  repeated  the  same  question; 
when  Bishop  Andrews  answered,  ^*  Sire,  I  think  it  is  lawfiil  for 
your  Majesty  to  take  my  brother  Neale's  money,  for  he  offers  it'^ 
Now,  if  I  were  to  appeBil  to  the  House,  on  the  hint  of  the  hon^ 
•ourable  gentleman,  I  shotild,  indeed,  on  his  own  terms,  have  an 
undoubted  right  to  the  money  of  the  honourable  gentleman;  but 
if  the  question  were  put,  for  instance,  to  the  honoura)>le  member 
ibr  Surrey  (Mr.  Holme  Sumner,)  hM  answer  would  probably  be^ 
^  You  may  take  my  brother  of  Westminster's  money,  as  he  saya 
his  constituents  have  authorized  him  to  offer  it;  but  my  jconstitu* 
ents  have  certainly  given  me  no  such  authority."  « 

But  however  single,  or  however  conditional,  the  voice  of  the 
honourable  member  for  Westminster  is  still  for  war;  and  he  does 
me  the  honour  to  tempt  me  to  take  the  aame  course,  1>y  remind- 
ing me  of  a  passage  in  my  political  life  to  which  1  shall  ever  look 
back  with  pride  and  satisfaction.  I  alhide  to  that  period  when 
the  bold  spirit  of  Spain  burst  forth  indignant  against  the  oppression 
of  Buonaparte.  Then  unworthily  filling  the  same  office  which  I 
have  the  honour  to  hold  at  the  present  moment,  I  discharged  the 
gbrious  duty  (if  a  portion  of  glory  may  attach  to  the  humble  in- 
strument of  a  glonous  cause)  of  recognizing  without  delay  the 
rights  of  the  Spanish  nation,  and  of  at  once  adopting  that  ^lant 
people  into  the  dosest  amity  with  England,  ItwisindMd  aatuorinf, 
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ft  tiadlng  oecaston^  and  no  man  who  has  a  heart  in  his  hoaoa, 
can  think  even  now  of  the  noUe  enthuaiasm,  the  animated  ex«^ 
tiona,  tfie  undaunted  eoun^,  the  nneonqueraUe  perseveranoe  of 
the  Spaniah  nation,  in  a  cause  apparently  so  desperate,  finally  ae 
triumphanty'-^itbout  fiseling  hia  blood  glow  and  his  pulaea  quid&- 
en  with  tumultous  throbs  of  admiration.  But  I  must  remind  tb^ 
honourable  gentleman  of  three  cireumstances,  calculated  to  qualify 
ft  little  the  feeling  of  entbusiaim,  and  to  suggest  lessons  of  cau»^ 
tien;  I  must  remind  him  first  of  the  atate  of  this  country,— «e^ 
ondly,  of  that  of  Soain — at  that  period,  as  compared  with  the 
preaent: — and  thirdly,  of  the  mumer  in  which  the  enterprise-  in 
behalf  of  Spain  was  viewed  by  certain  parties  in  this  oeuntry. 
We  are  now  at  peace.  In  1808,  we  were  already  at  war^^we 
were  at  war  with  Btonaparte,  the  invader  of  Spain.  In  1808,  we 
were,  as  now,  the  allies  of  Portugal,  bound  by  treirty  to  defend 
her  fitrni  aggression;  but  Portugal  was  at  that  time  net  only  men« 
aeed  by  the  newer  of  France,  but  overrun  by  it;  her  iRojral  Fam* 
ily  was  actually  driven  into  exile,  and  their  kingdom  occupied  by 
the  French.  Bound  by  treaty  to  protect  Portugal,  how  natnral 
•was  it,  under  such  circumstances,  to  extend  our  'assistance  to 
Spain!— Again.  Spain  was  at  that  time,  complmtiiMy  speakins, 
a  united  nation.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  ther^  were  no  d& 
iMrenees  of  opinion;  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  bUtH^  few  among 
the  higher  classes  had  been  corrupted  by  the  gold  of  France:  but 
still  the  great  bulk  of  Ae  people  were  united  in  oMe  cause;  their 
lojralty  to  their  Sovereign  had  survived  his  abdication;  and  though 
absent  and  a  prisoner,  the  name  of  Ferdinand  VII.  was  the  rally<» 
ing  point  of  the  nation.  But  let  the  House  look  at  the  situation 
in  which  England  would  be  placed,  should  she,  ^  the  present  m^ 
ment,  march  her  armies  to  the  aid  of  Spain.  As  againat  France 
alone,  her  task  might  not  be  more  difficult  than  before;  but  is  i% 
only  with  France  that  she  would  now  have  to  contend?  England 
could  not  strike  in  the  cause  of  Spain  against  the  invading  foe 
alone.  Fighting  in  Spanish  ranks,  should  we  not  have  to  point 
our  bayonets  against  Spanish  bosoms?  But  tfab  is  not  the  wbol0 
of  the  di£Ssrence  between  the  present  moment,  and  the  year  1808. 
In  1808,  we  had  a  large  iirmy  prepaid  for  foreign  aervice;  ft 
whole  war  establishment  h^y  appointed;  and  the  simple  que#» 
turn  was,  in  what  quarteir  ive  could  best  iwly  its  force  Mainst  thft 
common /enemy  of  ^nfrhmd,  of  Spain,  of  PortU|;al,— ^Europfti 
This  country  had  no  Mpes  of  peace:  our  abstinence  finom  thft 
Soanish  war  coiild  in  no  way  have  accelerated  the  return  of  thai 
blessing;  and  the  Peninsula  presented,  plainly  and  obviously,  the 
theatre  of  exertion  in  which  we  could  contend  with  most  advaiH 
tage.  Compare,  tken^  I  say,  that  period  with  the  present;  in  whieh 
51  n 
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none  ^f  the  inducements,  or  ineitranents^  which  I  baVe  desmbed 
«0  belonging  to  the  opportunity  of  ISOa,  can  be  found. 

But  is  the  absence  of  inducement  and  incitement  all  ?  Is  there 
no  positive  diseouragemont  in  the  recollections  of  that  time^  to 
check  too  hasty  a  concurrence  in  the  warlike  views  of  the  hon* 
curable  member  for  Westminster?  When  England,  in  1808^  un- 
der all  the  circumstances  which  I  have  enumerated,  did  not  besi* 
tate  to  throw  upon  the  banks  of  the  Tagus,  and  to  plunge  into  all 
the  di£Bculties  of  the  Peninsula  war,  an  army  destined  to  emei^ 
in  triumph  through  the  Pyrenees,— was  that  course  hailed  with 
sympathy  and  exultation  by  all  pHirties  in  the  rtate?  Were  there 
no  warnings  against  danger?  no  chastisements  for  extravagance? 
BO  doubts — no  complaints— -no  charges  of  rashness  and  impolicy  ? 
I  have  heard  of  persons.  Sir, — persons  of  Mgh  authority,  .too— 
who,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  general  exaltation  of  spirit  through- 
out  this  country,  declared  that,  *^  in  order  to  warrant  England,  in 
embarking  in  a  military  co-operation  with  Spain,  something  more 
was  necessary  to  show  that  the  Spanish  cause  was  just"  "  It 
was  not  enough,"  said  these  enlightened  monitors,  ^^  it  was  not 
enough  that  the  attack  of  France  upon  the  Spanish  nation  was 
unprincipled,  perfidious,  and  cruel— that  the  resistance  of  Spain 
was  dictated  by  every  principle,,  and  sanctioned  by  every  motive^ 
honourable  to  human  nature — that  it  made  every  English  heart 
bum  with  a  holy  zeal  to  lend  its  assistance  against  the  oppressor: 
there  were  other  considerations  of  a  less  brilliant  and  enthusiastic^ 
but  not  less  necessary  and  commanding  nature,  which  should  have 
preceded  the  determination  of  putting  to  hazard  the  most  valuable 
mterests  of  the  country.  It  is  not  with  nations  as  with  individu- 
als... Those  heroic  virtues  which  shed  a  lustre  upon  individual 
man,  must,  in  their  application  to  the  conduct  of  nations,  be  chast- 
ened by  reflections  of  a  more  cautious  and  calculating  cast  That 
ceoerous  magnanimity  and  high-minded  disinterestedness,  proud 
distinctions  of  national  virtue  (and  happy  were  the  people  whom 
they  characterize,)  which,  when  exercised  at  the  risk  of  every 
personal  interest,  in  the  prospect  of  every  danger,  and  at  the  sac^ 
rtfice  even  of  life  itself,  justly  immortalize  the  hero,  cannot  and 
•ught  not  to  be  considered  justifiable  motives  of  political  action, 
beoiuse  nations  cannot  afford  to  be  chivalrous  and  romantic" 
History  is  philosophy  teaching  by  example;  and  the  words  of  the 
wise  are  treasured  for  ages  that  are  to  come. 

^  The  age  of  chivalry,"  said  Mr.  Burke,  '^  is  gone;  and  an  age 
of  economists  and  calculators  has  succeeded.'^  That  an  age  of 
economists  and  calculators  is  come,  we  have  indeed  every  night's 
experience.  But  what  would  be  the  surprise,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  gratification,  of  the  mighty  spirit  of  Burke,  at  finding 
his  q>lencUd  lamentation  so  happily  disproved!*- at  seeing  that 
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cKhrtfarocM  spirit,  the  total  extiiiotioii  of  whkh  ho  deplored,  reirire, 
qua  minime  reris,  on  the  very  benches  of  the  economists  and 
'talcuhttors  themselres!  But,  in  truth,  Sir^  it  revives  at  a  most  in- 
coo^enient  opportunity.  It  woulfl  be  as  ill*advised  to  follow  a 
ehivalrous  impulse  now,  as  it  would  in  1808  have  been  inexeuM- 
ble  to  disobey  it  Under  the  circumstances  of  1808, 1  would  anfai 
act  as  I  then  acted.  But  though  inapplicable  to  the  periodio 
which  it  was  applied,  I  confess  I  think  Uie  caution  which  I  have 
just  quoted  does  apply,  with  considerable  force,  to  the  present 
moment 

Having  shown,  then,  that  in  reference  to  t}ie  stale  of  Spain, 
war  was  not  the  course  prescribed  by  any  sational  policy  to  Enf^ 
land,  let  us  next  try  the  question  in  reference  to  France. 

I  do  not  stop  here  to  refute  and  diisclaim  aeain  the  unworthy 
notion,  which  was  early  put  forward,  but  has  been  since  silently 
retracted  and  disowned,  that  it  might  have  been  advisable  to  try 
the  chance  of  what  misht  be  effected  by  a  menace  of  war,  unsup* 
ported  by  any  serious  desiirn  of  carrying  that  menace  into  execiK 
tion.  Those  by  whom  this  manoeuvre  was  originally  supposed 
to  be  recommended  are,  I  understand,  anxious  to  clear  themselves 
from  the  suspicion  of  having  intended  to  countenance  it,  and  pro- 
fess indeed  to  wonder  by  whom  such  an  idea  can  have  been  en* 
tertained.  Be  it  so:  I  will  not  press  the  point  invidiously-— it  is 
not  necessary  for  my  argument  I  have  a  right  then  to  take  it  as 
admitted,  that  we  could  not  have  threatened  war,  without  being 
thoroughly  prepared  for  it;  and  that,  in  determining  to  threaten, 
we  must  virtually  have  determined  (whatever  the  chances  of 
escaping  that  ultimate  result,)  to  go  to  war — ^that  the  determiii»- 
tions  were  in  (act  identical. 

Neither  will  I  discuss  over  again  that  other  proposition,  already 
sufficiently  exhausted  in  former  debates,  of  the  li>plicability  of  a 
purely  maritime  war  to  a  struggle  in  aid  of  Spain,  in  the  cam- 
paign by  which  her  fate  is  to  be  decided.  I  will  not  pause  to 
consider  what  consolation  it  would  have  been  to  the  Spanish  na- 
tion— what  source  of  animation,  and  what  encouragement  to  per- 
severance in  resisting  their  invader — to  learn,  that  thouch  we 
could  not,  as  in  the  last  war,  march  to  their  aid,  and  min^pe  our 
banners  with  theirs  in  battle,  we  were,  nevertheless,  scouring 
their  coasts  for  prizes,  and  securing  to  ourselves  an  indemnifies^ 
tion  for  our  own  expenses  in  the  capture  of  Martinico. 

To  go  to  war  therefore  directly,  unsparingly,  vigorously  affainit 
France,  in  behalf  of  Spain,  in  the  way  in  which  alone  Spaia 
could  derive  any  essential  benefit  from  our  co-operation — to  join 
her  with  heart  and  hand--^r  to  wrap  ourselves  up  in  a  real  and 
hona  fide  neutrality — that  was  the  true  alternative.  •    - 

Some  gentkmea  have  blamed  me  for  «  ymA  of  enthiimn 
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tipon  this  oce«rion— some  too,  who  formerly  blamed  mc  for  an 
«zceflt  of  ^at  quaKty;  bat  though  I  am  charged  with  not  beinc 
now  sufBciently  enthusiastic,  I  assure  theiti  that  I  do  not  contend 
plate  the  present  contest  with  indifference.  Far  otherwise.  I  con- 
template, I  confess,  with  fearful  anxiety,  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  war  in  which  France  and  Spain  are  engaged,  and  the  peculiar 
direction  which  that  character  may  possibly  give  to  it  I  was-^ 
still  am — an  enthusiast  for  national  indepebdence;  but  I  am  not^ 
I  hope  I  never  shall  <be — an  enthusiast  id  favour  of  revolution. 
And  yet  how  fearfully  are  those  two  considerations  intermingled, 
in  the  present  contest  between  Fcanee  and  Spain  1  Hiis  is  no  war 
for  territory,  or  for  commercial  advantages.  It  is  unhappily  a 
war  of  principle.  France  has  invaded  Spain  fiH)m  enmity  to  her 
new  institutions.  Supposing  the  enterprise  of  France  not  to  iuc- 
ceed,  what  is  there  to  prevent  Spain  from  invading  France,  in 
return,  from  hatred  of  the  principle  tipon  which  her  invasion  has 
been  justified  ?  Looking  upon  DOth  sides  with  an  impartial  eye, 
I  may  avow  that  I  know  tio  equity  which  should  bar  the  Span^ 
iards  from  taking  such  a  revenge.  But  it  becomes  qoite  ancHber 
question  whether  I  should  choose  to  place  myself  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  actively  contributing  to  successes^  which  might  inflict 
t>n  France  so  terrible  a  retribution.  If  I  admit  that  such  a  retri- 
^tion  by  the  party  first  attacked  couljd  scarcely  be  censured  as 
unjust,  still  the  punishment  retorted  upon  the  aggressor  would  be 
io  dreadful,  (hat  nothing  short  of  having  received  direct  injury 
could  justify  any  third  power  in  taking  part  in  it 

War  between  France  and  Spain  (as  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
4i«B  iMtid)  must  always,  to  a  certain  degree,  partake  of  the  charac'- 
ter  of  a  civil  war;  a  character  which  palliates,  if  it  does  not  ju»- 
ttfy,  many  acts  that  do  not  belong  to  a  regular  contest  between 
two  nations.  But  why  should  England  voluntarily  enter  into  a 
eo-operation  in  which  she  must  either  take  part  m  such  acts,  or 
be  constantly  rebuking  and  coercing  her  allies?  If  we  were  at 
war  with  France  upon  anv  question  such  as  I  must  again  take  the 
liberty  of  describing  by  the  term  ** external'*  question.  We  should 
not  think  ourselves — (I  trust  no  government  of  this  country 
Would  think  itself) — justified  in  employing  against  France  the 
Jtrms  of  internal  revolution.  But  what,  I  again  ask,  is  there  to 
restrain  Spain  from  such  means  of  defensive  retaliation,  in  a 
struggle  begun  by  France  avowedly  from  enmity  to  the  intemad 
institutions  of  Spain?  And  is  it  in  such  a  quarrel  that  we  would 
ttix  ourselves?  If  one  of  two  contending  parties  poisons  the 
well-springs  of  national  liberty,  and  the  other  employs  against  its 
adversary  the  venomed  weapons  of  political  fenaticism,  shall  we 
voluntarily  and  unnecessarily  associate  ourselves  with  either,  and 
t  responsiUe  for  the  infliction  upon  eidier  of  such  unusual 
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eakmldes?  While  I  rejeet,  tber^ore,  with  difldun  «  iugHettion 
which  I  hsre  somewhere  heard,  of  the  poMibility  of  oor  eDgigiog 
agtioft  the  Sptniih  cauae,  still  I  do  not  feel  myself  called  upon  to 
join  with  Spain  in  hostilities  of  such  peculiar  character  as  those 
which  she  may  possibly  retaliate  upon  France.  Not  being  bound 
to  do  so  by  any  obligation^  expressed  or  implied,  I  cannot  consent 
to  be  a  party  to  a  war  in  which,  if  Spain  should  chance  to  be  suf)» 
cessful,  the  result  to  France/and,  through  France,  to  all  Europe, 
might,  in  the  case  supposed,  be  such  as  no  thinking  man  can  con* 
template  without  dismay;  and  such  as  I  (for  my  own  part)  wooU 
not  assist  in  producing,  for  all. the  advantages  which  England 
could  reap  from  the  most  successful  warCure. 

I  now  come  to  the  third  consideration  which  we  had  to  weig^ 
*-the  situation  of  Portugal  It  is  perfectly  true,  as  was  stated  by 
the  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Macdonald)  who  opened  this  de- 
bate, that  we  are  bound  by  treaty  to  assist  Portugal  in  case  of  hes 
being  attacked.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  this  is  an  ancient  anil 
reciprocal  obligation.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  Portugal  has  otjom 
been  in  jeopardy;  and  equally  tme  that  England  has  never  &iled 
to  fly  to  her  assistance.  But  much  misconception  has  been  ex-* 
hibiled  during  the  last  two  nights,  with  respect  to  the  real  na« 
ture  of  the  engagements  between  Portugal  and  this  country;  m 
misconception  which  has  undoubtedly  been,  in  part,  created  by 
the  publication  of  some  detached  portions  of  diplomatic  corres- 
pondence, at  Lisbon.  The  truth  is,  that  some  time  ago  an  appU* 
cation  was  made  to  this  Oovernment  by  Portugal  to  ^  guarantee 
the  new  political  institutions ''  of  that  kingdom,  I  do  not  know 
that  it  has  been  the  practice  of  this  country  to  guarantee  the  po* 
Utical  institutions  of  another.  Perhaps  something  of  the  sort 
may  be  found  in  the  history  of  our  connexion  with  ihh  united 
provinces  of  Holland,  in  virtue  of  which  we  interfered^  in  1786,. 
in  the  internal  disputes  of  the  authorities  in  that  state.  But  that 
case  was  a  special  exception:  the  general  rule  is  undoubtedly  the 
other  way.  I  declined  therefore,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  to 
accede  to  this  strange  application;  and  I  endeavoured  to  reconcile 
the  Portuguese  Government  to  our  refusal,  by  showing  that  the 
demand  was  one  which  went  directly  to  the  infraction  of  that 
principle  of  non«interference  in  the  internal  aiiairs  of  other  states, 
which  we  professed  for  ourselves,  and  which  it  was  obviously  the 
interest  of  Portugal  to  see  respected  and  maintained.  Our  obliga- 
tions had  been  contracted  with  the  old  Portuguese  monarcl^* 
Our  treaty  bound  us  to  consult  the  external  safe^  of  Portugal;  and 
not  td  examine,  to  challenge,  or  to  champion  its  internal  institu-* 
tions.  If  we  examined  their  new  institutions  for  the  sake  of  deriving 
from  them  new  motives  for  fulfilling  our  old  engagements,  with 
what  propriety  could  we  prohibit  o&er  ponrars  from  examimg 
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them  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  any  olher  concluaiott?  It  wm 
enou^  to  say,  that  such  internal  changes  no  way  affeeted  our  en* 
gagements  with  Portugal;  that  we  felt  ourselves  as  much  bound 
to-defend  her,  under  her  altered  constitution,  as  under  the  ancient 
monarchy,  with  which  our  alliance  had  been  contracted.  More 
tiian  this  we  could  not  say;  and  more  than  this  it  was  not  her  in* 
terest  to  require. 

And  what  is  the  obligation  of  this  alliance  ?*-tTo  defend  Por- 
tugal— ^to  assist  her,  if  necessary,  with  all  our  forces,  in  case  of  an 
unprovoked  attack  upon  her  territory.  This,  however,  does  not 
give  to  Portugal  any  right  to  call  on  us,  if  die  were  attacked  in 
consequence  of  her  voluntarily  declaring  war  against  another  Pow* 
er.  By  engaging  in  the  cause  of  Spain,  without  any  direct  provo- 
cation from  France,  she  would  unquestionably  lose  all  claim  upon 
our  assistance.  The  rendering  that  assistance  would  then  become 
a  question  of  policy,  not  of  duty.  Surely  my  honourable  and  learn- 
ed friend  (Sir  James  Mackintorii,)  who  has  declaimed  so  loudly 
•tt  this  subject,  knows  as  well  as  any  man,  tliat  the  course  which 
we  are  bound  to  follow  in  any  case  affecting  Portugal,  is  marked 
out  in  our  treaties  with  that  crown,  with  singular  accuracy  and 
eivcumspection.  In  case  of  the  suspicion  of  any  design  being 
entertained  against  Portugal  by  another  Power,  our  first  duty  is  , 
to  call  on  such  Power  for  explanation:  in  case  of  such  interposi- 
tion failing,  we  are  to  support  Portugal  by  arms;  first  with  a  lim- 
ited force,  and  afterwards  with  all  our  might  This  treaty  we 
have  folfilled  to  the  letter,  in  the  present  instance.  We  long  ago 
Kininded  France  of  our  engagements  with  Portugal;  and  we  nave 
reeeived  repeated  assurances  Uiat  it  is  the  determination  of  France 
rigidly  to  respect  the  independence  of  that  kingdom.  Portugal 
eertainly  did  show  some  jealousy  (as  has  been  asserted)  with  re- 
spect to  the  Congress  of  Verona;  and  she  applied  to  this  Govem- 
inent  to  know  whether  her  affairs  had  been  brought  before  the 
Congress.  I  was  half  afraid  of  giving  offence,  when  I  said — 
^'  the  name  of  Portugal  was  never  mentioned/' — **  What,  not 
mentioned?  not  a  word  about  the  new  institutions?'' — ^'  No,  not 
one.  If  mentioned  at  all,  it  was  only  with  reference  to  the  slave 
trade."  In  truth,  from  the  beginning  tp  the  close  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Congress,  not  the  most  distant  intimation  was  given  of 
any  unfriendly  design  against  Portugal. 

Now,  before  I  quit  the  Peninsula,  a  single  word  more  to  the 
honourable  member  for  Westminster  and  his  constituents.  Have 
they  estimated  the  burdens  of  a  Peninsular  war? — God  forbid 
that,  if  honour,  or  good  faith,  or  national  interest  required  it,  we 
should  decline  the  path  of  duty  because  it  is  encompassed  with 
difficulties;  but  at  least  we  ought  to  keep  some  consideration  of 
these  diffiwlties  in  our  minds»    We  have  experience  to  teach  ua^ 
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wMi  flDmsthiog  like  aooorftejr,  what  are  the  pecuniary  deaiands  «€ 
the  contest  for  whteh  we  must  be  prepared,  if  we  enter  into  a  war 
in  the  Peninsula.  To  take  only  two  years  and  a  hdf  of  the  last 
Peniosukr  war,  of  which  I  happen  to  have  the  accounts  at  hand, 
from  the  beginning  of  1812,  to  the  glorious  conclusion  of  the  caiB» 
paign  of  1814,  the  expense  incurred  in  Spain  and  Portugal  was 
about  jSd3,000,000.  Is  that  an  expense  to  be  incurred  acain,  with- 
out  some  peremptory  and  unayoidable  call  of  duty,  of  honour,  or 
of  interest? 

Such  a  call  we  are  at  all  times  ready  to  answer,  come--^to  use 
the  expression  so  much  decried)  come  what  may.  But  liiere  is 
surely  soffioient  ground  for  pausinc,  before  we  acqukece  in  the 
short  and  flippant  deduction  of  a  rash  consequence  from  false  pre* 
mtses,  which  has  been  so  glibly  echoed  from  one  quarter  to  ano- 
ther, during  the  last  four  months.  ^^  O!  we  must  go  to  war  with 
France,  (or  we  are  bound  to  go  to  war  in  defence  of  PertugaL 
Portugal  will  certainly  join  Spain  against  France;  France  wiU 
then  attack  Portugal;  and  then  our  defensive  obligation  comes  into 
play."  Sir,  it  does  no  such  thing.  If  Portugal  is  attacked  by 
France,  or  by  any  other  Power,  without  provocation.  Great  Britain 
is  indeed  bound  to  defend  her:  but  if  Portugal  wilfully  seeks  the 
,  hostility  of  France,  by  joining  against  France  in  a  foreign  quarrd, 
there  is  no  such  obligation  on  Great  Britain.  The  letter  of  trea^ 
ties*  is  as  clear  as  the  law  of  nationst  is  precise  upon  this  point: 
and  as  1  believe  no  British  statesman  ever  lived,  so  I  hope  none 
ever  will  live,  unwise  enough  to  bind  his  country  by  so  prepo»- 
terpos  an  obligation,  as  that  she  should  go  to  war,  not  merely  in 
defence  of  an  ally,  but  at  the  will  and  beek  of  that  ally,  whenever 

•(Extract  of  the  treaty  of  defensive  alliance,  between  Great  Britain,  P6rt»> 
gal,  and  the  States  Creoeral,  signed  at  Lisbon,  May  16, 1708.) 

**  Art  II.  If  ever  it  shall  happen  that  the  Kings  of  Spain  and  Fhuioa,  either 
the  present  or  future,  that  both  of  them  together,  or  either  of  them  aeparately, 
shall  make  war,  or  give  occasion  to  suspect  that  they  intend  to  make  war  upoa 
the  kinordom  of  Portugal,  either  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  or  in  its  doromiona 
beyond  Sens;  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  lords  the  States 
General  shall  use  their  friendly  offices  with  the  said  Kings,  or  either  of  them, 
in  order  to  persuade  tbeia  to  owerve  the  terms  of  peace  towards  Portugal,  and 
not  to  make  war  upon  it 

-     "  Art  IIL  But  these  good  offices  not  proving  successful,  but  altogether  ine& 
fectual,  80  thai  war  should  he  made  by  the  ajforesaid  Artn^t,  or  Sy  either  of 
.  Mrm,  upon  Portugal;  the  above  mentioned  Powers  of  Great  Britain  and  Hol- 
land shall  make  war,  with  all  their  force,  upon  the  afateiid  King  <Mr  Kiqg% 
who  ehM  carry  hoUile  armt  into  PortugalJ" 

t  *'  Sed  et  hie  distinguendum  est,  an  Fosderatos  mens  injuriam  patiatur*  an 
ipse  inferat;  si  patiatur,  promissa  iropleho;  si  inferat,  non  iroplebo;  — '^'*  ^uni 
pacta  aiant  *  qui  hello  petitur^^  eorum  alia  interpretatio  esse  nequit  quim  ei 
Foederato  auxilia  pnestitum  iri,  qui  nullo  jure  lacessitur  hello,— iVvC  id  ho$t% 
pttUttTf  iMn  ^  h99t€m  ip9e  pkitJ*'^^Bffni0nh$9kt  Lik,  L  CtifL  UL  fu  TS.     ' 
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ttnbitknv  or  false  poliej,  or  a  predomtnaiit  faetioB^  majr  phmga 
tfaat  ally  into  want  of  her  own  seekii^  and  eootiivinc. 

On  the  other  hand,  would  it  hare  been  adyisable  for  as  to  pre* 
eipitate  Portugal  into  the  war  ?  Undoubtedly  we  mijriit  have  done 
80.  For  by  declaring  w«r  iigainst  France,  on  behalf  of  Spain,  we 
should  have  inyited  France  (and  there  was  perhaps  a  psrtr  in 
Portugal  ready  enough  to  second  the  invitation)  to  extend  her  bos* 
tilities  to  the  whole  of  the  Peninsula*  But  was  it  tfi  object  of 
sound  policy  to  brins  a  war  upon  our  hands,  of  which  it  was  dear 
that  we  must  bear  all  the  bmrden?  And  was  not  the  situation  of 
Portugal,  then,  so  £ar  from  being  a  reason  for  war,  that  it  added 
the  third  motive,  and  one  of  the  greatest  weight,  to  our  preference 
for  a  pacific  policy  ? 

Fourthly. — ^As  to  our  continental  allies.  There  was  sorely 
nothing  in  their  situation  to  induce  Great  Britain  to  take  a  part  in 
Hie  war.  Their  Ministers  have  indeed  been  withdrawn  from  Ma^ 
drid;  but  no  alarm  has  been  excited,  by  that  act,  in  Spain.  No 
ease  has  occurred  which  gives  to  France  a  ridit  to  call  Uht  the  as- 
sistance of  the  allies.  But  had  the  Britirii  Government  taken  a 
decided  part  in  support  of  the  Spaniards,  a  material  change  might 
have  been  produced  in  the  aspect  of  affairs.  Spain,  who  has  now 
to  contend  with  France  alone,  misht  in  that  case  have  had  to  con- 
tend with  other  and  more  overwhelming  forces.  Without  push- 
ing these  considerations  £u*ther,  enough  surely  has  been  said,  to 
indicate  the  expediency  of  adhering  to  that  line  of  policy  whiidi 
we  successfully  pursued  at  Verona;  and  of  endeavouring,  by  our 
example,  as  well  as  by  our  influence,  to  prevent  the  ccmiplication, 
and  circumscribe  the  range  of  hostilities.  Let  it  be  ^onsidmd, 
how  much  the  duration  and  the  disasters  of  a  war  may  depend 
upon  the  multitode  or  the  fewness  of  its  elements;  and  how  much 
the  accession  of  any  new  party,  or  parties,  to  a  war,  must  add  to 
the  difficulties  of  pacification. 

I  come  next  to  consider  the  sitoation  of  this  country.  And 
firat,  as  to  our  ability  for  the  undertaking  of  a  war.  I  have  already 
said,  that  the  country  is  yet  rich  enoiij^  in  resources — in  means 
— in  strength — to  engage  in  any  contest  to  which  national  honour 
may  call  her;  but  I  must  at  the  same  time  be  allowed  to.  say,  that 
her  strength  has  very  recently  been  strained  to  the  utmost;  that 
her  means  are  at  that  precise  stage  of  recovery,  which  makes  it 
most  desirable  that  the  progress  (h  that  recovery  should  not  be  in- 
terrupted; that  her  resources,  now  in  a  course  of  rapid  reproduc- 
tion, would,  by  any  sudden  check,  be  thrown  into  a  disorder  more 
deep  and  difficult  of  cure.  It  is  in  reference  to  this  |>articular 
condition  of  the  country,  that  I  said  on  a  former  evening,  what 
the  honourable  member  for  Surrey  (Mr.  Holme  Sumner)  has 
sinoe  done  me  the  honour  to  repeat,  <^  If  we  are  to  he  driven  ialo 
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Vj/mTf  iBOonr  or  ktov  let  it  be  biar:'^  kt  it  be  iftfler  we  bsve  Ittd 
time  te  tarn,  m  it  -eceie,  the  corner  of  our  diffieaItie9-"*«Aer  we 
ahftll  hare  retrieToc)  a  little  more  efieotiyelj  our  exhausted  re- 
•oorces^and  have  anured  ourselTes  of  means  and  strength^  not 
ottly  to  begm^  bat  to  JLeepup  the  eonfliot,  if  neoesaary^  for  an  uh- 
defioite  period  of  tinw. 

For  let  no  mxa  flatter  himself  that  a  war  now  entered  upon 
would  be  a  short  one.  Have  we  00  aoon  forgotten  the  eemrae  and 
progresaof  the  last  war?  For  my  part,  I  remember  well  the  antiei- 
pationa  with  which  it  begpuu  I  remember  hearing  a  man,  who 
will  be  allowed  to  have  been  distioguished  by  as  great  sagaeity  as 
ever  belonged  to  the  aboet  cosaammate  statesman-^I  r^nembef 
hearing  Mr.  Pitt^-not  in  his  pliice  in  Parliament  (where  it  night 
havebeen  his  ol:gect  and  his  duty  to  animate  seal  and  to  enoeur- 
ajp  hope,)  but  in  the  privacy  of  his  domestic  circle,  among  the 
finends  in  whom  he  oonfided^I  remember  well  hearing  him  say, 
in  1793,  that  he  expected  that  war  to  be  of  very  Akort  duratioo. 
That  duration  ran  out  to  a  period  bey<md  the  life  of  him  who 
made  the  prediction,  li  outlived  his  successor,  and  the  successors 
of  that  successor,  and  at  length  eame  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
to  an  end,  throu|^  a  combination  of  miraeulous  events,  such  as 
the  most  sanguine  imagination  could  not  have  anticipated*  With 
that  example  fldl  in  my  recollection,  I  could  not  act  upon  the 
presumption  that  a  new  war,  once  begun,  would  be  speedily 
ended.  Let  qo  each  expectation  induce  us  to  enter  a  paih,  which, 
however  plain  and  clear  it  may  appear  at  the  outset  of  the  journey, 
we  ^ould  presently  see  branching  into  intricacies,  and  becoming 
encumbered  with  obstructions-^-until  we  were  involved  in  a  laby* 
rinth,  from  which  not  we  ourselves  only,  but  the  generation  to 
come,  might  in  vain  endeavour  to  find  the  means  of  extrication. 

For  the  confirmation  of  these  observations,  I  appeal  to  that 
which  I  have  stated  as  the  last  of  the  considerations  in  reference 
to  which  the  policy  of  the  British  Government  was  calculated — ^t 
mean,  to  the  present  state  of  the  world.  No  man  can  witness 
with  more  deUght  than  I  do  the  widening  difiiision  of  political 
liberty.  Acknowledging  all  the  blessings  which  we  have  long 
derived  from  liberty  ouraelves,  I  do  not  grudge  to  others  a  par- 
ticipation in  them.  I  would  not  prohibit  o&er  nations  from 
kindling  their  torches  at  the  flame  of  British  freedom.  But  let 
us  not  deceive  ourselves.  The  general  acquisition  of  free  insti* 
tutions  is  not  necessarily  a  security  for  general  peace.  I  am 
obliged  to  confess  that  its  immediate  tendenj^  is  the  other  way. 
Take  an  example  from  France  herselfl  The  Representative 
Chamber  of  France  has  undoubtedly  been  the  source  of  those 
hostilities,  which  I  should  not  have  despaired  of.  seeing  averted 
through  the  paoifio  diq)oaition  of  the  French  King.    LMk  at  the 
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dein<>crades  of  tiie  ancient  worM.  Their  existeoee,  I  macy.  wtsf^ 
wa3  in  war.  Look  at  the  petty  republics  of  Italy  in  more  modem 
times.  In  truth,  long  intervals  of  profound  peace  are  much  more 
readily  to  be  found  under  settlements  of  a  monarchical  foim.  Did 
the  republic  of  Rome,  in  the  whole  career  of  her  existence,  enjoy 
an  interval  of  peace  of  as  long  duration  as  that  which  this  country 
enjoyed  under  the  administration  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  ? — and 
that  interval,  be  it  remembered,  was  broken  short  through  the  in* 
stigation  of  popular  feeling.  I  am  not  saying  that  this  is  right  or 
wrong — but  tluit  it  is  so.  It  is  in  the  very  nature  of  free  govern- 
ments— and  more  especially,  perhi^,  of  governments  newly 
free.  The  principle  which  for  centuries  has  given  ascendancy  to 
Great  Britain,  is  that  she  was  the  single  free  state  in  Europe. 
The  spread  of  the  representative  system  destroys  that  singularity, 
and  must  (however  little  we  may  like  it)  proportionably  enfeeble 
our  preponderating  influence — unless  we  measure  our  steps  cau* 
tkmsly,  and  accommodate  our  conduct  to  the  times.  Let  it  not 
be  supposed  that  I  would  disparage  the  progress  of  freedom,  that 
I  wisn  checks  to  be  applied  to  it,  or  that  I  am  pleased  at  the  sight 
df  obstacles  thrown  in  its  way.  Far,  very  Ceir  Irom  it  I  am  only 
desiring  it-to  be  observed,  that  we  cannot  expect  to  enjoy  at  tlw 
same  time  incompatible  advantages.  Freedom  must  ever  be  the 
greatest  of  blessings;  but  it  ceases  to  be  a  distinction,  in  proper* 
tion  as  other  nations  become  free. 

But,  Sir,  this  is  only  a  partial  view  of  the  subject;  and  one  to 
which  I  have  been  led  by  the  unreasonable  expectations  of  those 
who,  while  they  make  loud  complaints  of  the  diplomacy  of  l^nff* 
land,  as  less  commanding  than  heretofore,  unconsciously  specify 
the  very  causes  which  necessarily  diminish  and  counteract  its 
e£Scacy.  > 

There  are,  however,  olJier  considerations  to  which  I  beg  leave 
tp  turn  the  attention  of  the  House. 

It  is  perfectly  true,  as  has  been  argued  by  more  than  one  hon* 
ourable  member  in  this  debate,  that  uiere  is  a  contest  going  on  in 
the  world,  between'  the  spirit  of  unlimited  monarchy,  and  the 
spirit  of  unlimited  democracy.  Between  these  two  spirits,  it  xi^y 
be  said,  that  strife  is  either  openly  in  action,  or  covertly  at  work, 
throughout  the  greater  portion  of  Europe.  It  is  true,  as  has  also 
been  argued,  that  in  no  former  period  in  history  is  there  so  close 
a  resemblance  to  the  present,  as  in  that  of  the  Reformation.  So 
&r  my  honourable  and  learned  friend  (Sir  J.  Mackintosh)  and  the 
honourable  baronet  (Sir  F.  Burdett)  were  justified  in  holding  up 
Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  as  an  example  for  our  study.  The  hon- 
ourable member  for  Westminster  too,  has  observed,  that  in  imita- 
tion of  Queen  Elizabeth's  policy,  the  proper  place  for  this  coun- 
try, in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  is  at  the  head  of  free  na« 
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tiMfl  alragi^ng  i^fftiBst  arbitrary  pow^.  Sir^  undoubtodlj  tbera 
isy  as  I  have  admitted,  a  geneni  resemblance  between  the  two 
periods;  forasmuch  as  in  both  we  see  a  conflict  of  opinions,  and 
in  both  a  bond  df  union  growing  out  of  those  opinions,  which  e»- 
tablishes,  between  parts  and  classes  of  different  nations,  a  stricter 
communion  than  beloncs  to  community  of  country.  It  is  true*- 
it  is,  I  own  I  think,  a  tormidable  truth — ^that  in  this  respect  the 
two  periods  do  r^emble  each  other.  But  though  there  is  this 
general  similarity,  there  is  one  circumstance  which  mainly  dis* 
tin^ishes  the  present  time  from  the  reign  of  Elizabeth;  and 
which,  though  by  no  means  unimportant  in  itself,  has  been  over- 
looked by  all  those  to  whose  arguments  I  am  now  referring. 
Elizabeth  was  herself  amongst  iJie  revolters  against  the  authority 
of  the  Church  of  Rome;  but  we  are  not  amongst  those  who  are 
engaged  in  a  struggle  asainst  the  spirit  of  unlimited  monarchy. 
We  nave  fought  that  fight  We  have  taken  our  station.  We 
have  long  ago  assumed  a  character  differing  altogether  from  that 
of  those  around  us.  It  may  have  been  the  duty  and  the  interest 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  make  common  cause  with — to  put  herself 
at  the  head  of — ^those  who  supported  the  Reformation:  but  can  it 
be  either  our  interest  or  our  duty  to  ally  ourselves  with  revolu- 
tion ?  Let  us  be  ready  to  afford  refuge  to  the  sufferers  of  either 
extreme  party;  but  it  is  not  surely  our  policy  to  become  the  as- 
sociate of  either.  Our  situation  now  is  rather  what  that  of  Eliza- 
beth would  have  been,  if  the  Church  of  England  had  been,  in  h^ 
time,  already  completely  established,  in  uncontested  supremacy; 
acknowledged  as  a  legitimate  settlement,  unassailed  and  unassaila- 
ble by  papal  power.  Does  my  honourable  and  learned  friend 
believe  that  the  policy  of  Elizabeth  would  in  that  case  have  been 
the  same? 

Now,  our  complex  constitution  is  established  with  so  happy  a 
mixture  of  its  elements — ^its  tempered  monarchy  and  its  regulated 
freedom — ^that  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  foreign  despotism- 
nothing  at  home  but  from  capricious  changcjp  We  have  nothing 
to  fear,  unless,  distasteful  of  Uie  blessings  which  we  have  earned, 
and  of  the  calm  which  we  enjoy,  we  let  loose  again,  with  rash 
hand,  the  elements  of  our  constitution,  and  set  them  once  more 
to  fight  against  each  other.  In  this  enviable  situation,  what  have 
we  in  common  with  the  struggles  which  are  going  on  in  other 
countries,  for  the  attainment  of  objects  of  which  we  have  been 
long  in  undisputed  possession?  We  look  down  upon  those  strug- 
gles from  the  point  to  which  we  have  happily  attained,  not  with 
uie  cruel  delight  which  is  described  by  die  poet,  as  arising  from 
the  contemplation  of  agitations  in  which  the  spectator  is  not  ex*' 
posed  to  share;   but  with  an  anxious  desire  to  mitigate,  to  en^ 
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lighten,  to  reconcile,  to  8aT« — ^by  our  example  in  all  6a0ea^— by 
our  exertions  where  we  can  usefully  interpose. 

Our  station,  then,  is  essentially  neutral:  neutral  not  only  be- 
tween contending  nations,  but  between  conflicting  principles.  The 
object  of  the  Government  has  been  to  preserve  that  station;  and 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving  it  to  maintain  peac«.  By  remain'- 
ing  at  peace  ourselves,  we  best  secure  Portugal;  by  remaining  at 
peace,  we  take  the  best  chance  of  circumscribing  the  range,  and 
shortening  the  duration  of  the  war,  which  we  could  not  prevent 
from  breaking  out  between  France  and  Spain.  By  remaining  at 
peace,  we  sbsdl  best  enable  ourselves  to  take  an  effectual  and  de- 
cisive part  in  any  contest  into  which  we  may  be  hereafter  forced 
against  our  will. 

The  papers  on  the  table,  the  last  paper  at  least  (I  mean  the  des* 
patch  of  ^e  Slst  of  March,  in  which  is  stated  what  we  expect 
from  France,)  ought,  I  think,  to  have  satisfied  the  honourable  bar- 
onet, who  said  that,  provided  the  Government  was  firm  in  pur- 
pose, he  should  not  be  disposed  to  find  fault  with  their  having 
acted  suaviter  in  modo.  In  that  despatch  our  neutrality  is  quali- 
fied with  certain  specified  conditions.  To  those  conditions  France 
has  given  her  consent  When  we  say  in  that  despatch,  we  arc 
**  satisfied  '*  that  those  conditions  will  be  observed,  is  it  not  obvi- 
ous that  we  use  a  language  of  courtesy,  which  is  always  most  be- 
comingly employed  between  independent  powers?  Who  does  not 
know  that,  in  diplomatic  correspondence,  under  that  suavity  of 
expression  is  implied  an  "  or,''  which  imports  another  alterna- 
tive ? 

So  far,  then,  as  the  irtterests  and  honour  of  Great  Britain  are 
concerned,  those  interests  and  that  honour  hav^  been  scrupulously 
maintained.  Great  Britain  has  come  out  of  the  negotiations, 
claiming  all  the  respect  that  is  due  to  her;  and,  in  a  tone  not  to 
be  mistaken,  enforcing  all  her  rights.  It  is  tnie  that  her  policy 
has  not  been  violent  or  precipitate.  She  has  not  sprung  forth 
armed,  from  pie  impulse  of  a  sudden  indignation;  she  has  looked 
before  and  after;  she  has  reflected  on  all  the  circumstances  which 
beset,  and  on  all  the  consequences  which  noay  follow,  so  awful  a 
decision  as  war;  and  instead  of  descending  into  the  arena  as  party 
in  a  quarrel  aot  her  own,  she  has  assumed  the  attitude  and  the  at- 
tributes  of  justice,  holding  high  the  balance,  and  rrasping,  but  not 
unsheathing  the  sword. 

Sir,  I  will  now  trouble  the  Rouse  no  furtiier  than  to  call  its  at- 
tion  to  the  precise  nature  of  the  motion  which  it  has  to  dispose 
of  rhis  night  Sir,  the  result  of  the  negotiations^  as  I  have  be- 
fore stated,  rendered  it  unnecessary  and  irregular  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  call  for  the  expression  of  a  parliamentary  opinion  upon 
them.     It  was,  however,  competent  for  any  honourable  member 
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to  suggest  to  the  House  the  expression  of  such  opinion;  which,  if 
expressed  at  all,  it  will  readily  be  admitted  ought  to  be  expressed 
intelligibly.  Now  what  is  the  Address  which,  after  a  fortnight's 
notice,  and  after  the  menaces  with  which  it  has  been  announced 
and  ushered  in,  the  House  has  been  desired  to  adopt?  The  hon^ 
curable  gentlefnan's  Address  first  proposes  to  ^<  represent  to  His 
Majesty,  that  the  disappointment  of  His  Majesty's  benevolent  so# 
licitude  to  preserve  general  peace,  appears  to  this  House  to  have^ 
m  a  great  measure,  arisen  from  the  failure  of  his  Ministers  to 
make  the  most  earnest,  vigorcMis,  and  solemn  protest  against  the 
pretended  right  of  the  sovereigns  assembled  at  Feronaj  to  make 
war  on  Spain  in  order  to  compel  alterations  in  her  political  insti* 
tutions."  I  must  take  the  liberty  to  say  that  this  is  not  a  true  det 
0eription.  The  war  I  have  shown  to  be  a  French  war,  not  arising 
from  any  thing  done,  at  Verana.  But  to  finish  the  sentence:-^ 
<*  as  well  as  against  the  subsequent  pretension  of  the  French  Gov 
ernment,  that  nations  cannot  lawfully  enjoy  any  civil  privileges 
but  from  the  spontaneous  grant  of  their  kings."  I  must  here 
i^n  take  the  liberty  to  say  that  the  averment  is  not  correct 
Whatever  the  misconduct  of  Government  in  these  negotiations 
may  have  been,  it  is  plain  matter-of-fact,  that  they  protested  in 
the  strongest  manner  against  the  pretension  put  forward  in  the 
epeech  of  the  King  of  France,  that  the  liberties  and  franchises  of 
a  nation  should  be  derived  exclusively  from  the  throne.  It  is  on 
record,  in  this  very  Address,  that  the  honourable  gentlemen' the m« 
flelves  could  not  have  protested  more  strongly  than  the  Govern* 
ment;  since,  in  the  next  sentence  to  that  which  I  have  just  read^ 
in  order  to  deliver  themselves  with  the  utmost  force,  they  have 
condescended  to  borrow  my  words.  For  the  Address  goes  on; 
*^  ■  ■  principles  destructive  of  the  rights  of  all  independent 
jtates,  which  strike  at  the  root  of  the  British  Constitutionytind 
are  subversive  of  His  Majesty's  legitimate  title  to  the  throne." 
Now  by  far  the  strongest  expression  in  this  sentence,-^the  meta* 
phor  (such  as  it  is)  about  ^^  striking  at  the  TQ%t  of  the  British  Con- 
■titution," — is  mine.  It  is  in  my  despatch  to  Sir  Charles  Stuart 
of  the  4th  of  February.  I  claim  it  with  the  pride  and  fondness 
of  an  author;  when  I  see  it  plagiarized  by  those  who  condemn 
me  for  not  using  sufficiently  forcible  language,  iind  who  yet  in  tht 
•very  breath  in  which  they  pronounce  that  condemnation,  arc 
driven  to  borrow  my  very  words  to  exemplify  the  omission  whie^ 
they  impute. 

So  much  for  the  justice  of  the  Address;  now  for  its  usefulness 
and  efficacy. 

What  is  the  full  and  sufficient  declaration  of  the  sense  of  the 
House  on  this  moift  momentous  crisis,  which  is  contained  in  this 
•monitory  expostulation  to  the  throne?  It  proceeds:  <^  Fiirtber  i9 
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declare  to  His  Majesty  the  surprise  and  sorrow  with  which  thii 
House  has  observed  that  His  Majesty's  Ministers  should  have  ad- 
vised the  Spanish  Government,  while  so  unwarrantably  menaced'' 
— (this  "so"  must  refer  to  something  out  of  doors,  for  there  is  not 
a  word  in  the  previous  part  of  this  precious  composition  to  which 
it  can  be  grammatically  applied;) — "  to  alter  their  institution,  in 
the  hope  of  averting  invasion ;  a  concession  which  alone  would 
have  involved  the  total  sacrifice  of  national  independence,  and 
which  was  not  even  palliated  by  an  assurance  from  France,  that 
on  receiving  so  dishonourable  a  submission,  she  would  desist  from 
her  unprovoked  aggression."  (I  deny  this  statement,  by  the 
way;  it  is  a  complete  misrepresentation.)  '^  Finally  to  represent 
to  His  Majesty,  that  in  the  judgment  of  tiiis  House  a  tone  of  more 
dignified  remonstrance  would  have  been  better  calculated  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  of  the  Continent,  and  thereby  to  secure  this  na- 
tion more  effectually  from  the  hazard  of  being  involved  in  the  ca- 
lamities of  war."  And  there  it  ends! — ^with  a  mere  conjecture  of 
what  "  would  have  been!" 

Is  this  an  Address  for  a  British  Parliament,  canying  up  a  com- 
plaint that  the  nation  is  on  the  eve  of  war,  but  conveying  not  a 
word  of  advice  as  to  the  course  to  be  followed  at  such  a  moment? 
I,  for  my  own  part,  beg  the  House  not  to  agree  to  such  an  Address 
— ^for  this  reason,  amongst  others,  that  as  it  will  be  my  duty  to  ten- 
der my  humble  advice  to  His  Majesty  as  to  the  answer  to  be  given 
to  it,  I  am  sure  I  shall  not  know  what  to  advise  his  Majesty  to 
•ay: — ^the  only  answer  which  occurs  to  me  as  suitable  for  the  oc- 
casion *is,  "  Indeed!  I  am  very  sorry  for  it" 

This  then  is  the  upshot  of  a  motion  which  was  to  show  that  the 
present  Ministers  are  unfit  to  carry  on  war  or  to  maintain  peace; 
and,  by  implication,  that  there  are  those  who  know  better  how 
such  matters  should  be  managed.  This  is  the  upshot  of  the  motion, 
which  was  to  dislodge  us  from  our  seats,  and  to  supply  our  places 
with  the  honourable  sendeman  opposite.  It  is  affirmed  that  we 
are  now  on  the  eve  of  war,  the  peace  which  we  have  maintained 
being  insecure.  If  we  are  on  the  eve  of  war,  will  not  this  be  the 
first  time  that  a  British  House  of  Parliament  has  approached  the 
throne,  on  such  an  occasion,  without  even  a  conditional  pledge  of 
support?  If  war  is  a  matter  even  of  possible  contemplation,  it 
surely  becomes  this  House  either  to  concur  in  an  Address  for  the 
removal  of  the  Ministers,  who  have  needlessly  incurred  that  dan^ 
ser;  or,  as  the  amendment  moved  by  the  honourable  member  for 
Yorkshire  proposes,  to  tender  to  His  Majesty  a  cordial  assurance 
that  this  House  will  stand  by  His  Majesty  in  sustaining  tiie  dig^ 
nity  of  his  crown,  and  the  rights  and  interests  of  his  people.  I 
trust,  therefore.  Sir,  that  by  rejecting  this  molt  incorrect  and  in- 
adequate Addr^BS-^as  unworthy  of  Uie  House  at  it  is  of  the  oe- 
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easion;  an  Address  oontradictoiy  in  some  parts  to  itself;  in  more, 
to  the  established  facts  of  the  case;  and  in  all  to  the  ascertained 
'sense  of  the)  country;  and  hy  adopting,  in  its  room,  the  amend- 
ment moved  by' the  honourable  member  for  Yorkshire,  and  sec- 
onded by  the  member  for  London,  the  House  will  stamp  the  pol- 
icy which  the  King's  Ministers  have  pursued — feebly  perhaps— 7 
perhaps  erroneously— but  at  all  events  from  pure  motives,  in  the 
sincerity  of  their  hearts,  and  as  conducive,  in  their  judgment,  to 
the  tranquillity,  welfare,  and  happiness,  not  of  this  country  only, 
but  of  the  world-— with  that  highest  of  all  sanctions,  the  deliber- 
ate approbation  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  orifiDal  Address  wu  negatived  without  a  division.  On  the  ^nwivdwl 
Address  the  Houae  divided.    The  nombers  were, 

For  the  Amendment      ....  872 

Against  it 90 

Majority       -       •       863 
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THE  ABOLITION  OF  SLAVERY. 

tf AY  15th,  182S. 

Mr.  F.  BvxTOif  sabmitted  the  feUowiag  Re0olatioii>— 

**  That  the  state  of  Slavery  id  repugnant  to  the  pnncJDles  of  the  British  Con* 
BtituUon,  and  of  the  Christian  Reli^on;  and  that  it  ougnt  to  be  gradually  abol- 
ished throughout  the  British  Colonies  with  as  much  expedition  as  may  be  found 
consistent  with  a  due  regard  to  the  well  being  of  the  parties  oonc^med.*' 

Mr.  Sbcretart  Canning  said: — Sir,  the  appeal  to  His  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  with  which  the  honourable  gentleman  concluded 
his  speech,  makes  me  feel  it  iny  duty  to  address  myself  to  the 
House  at  this  early  period  of  the  debate,  for  the  purpose  of  statins, 
without  reserve,  the  opinions  entertained  by  myself  and  my  c^ 
leagues  with  respect  to  this  most  important,  and,  I  must  say,  at 
the  same  time  (notwithstanding  what  has  fallen  from  the  honour- 
able gentleman,)  this  most  fearful  question.  I  never  in  my  life 
proceeded  to  the  discussion  of  any  question  under  a  stronger  im- 
pression of  its  manifold  difficulties;  not  indeed  in  r^erence  to  the 
principles  on  which  my  opinions  are  grounded,  nor  with  respect 
to  the  practical  conclusion  to  which  I  may  think  it  expedient  to 
come;  but  on  account  of  the  dangers,^ which,  even  after  all  that 
the  honourable  gentleman  has  said  to  the  contrary,  appear  to  me 
to  attend  a  discussion,  in  which  one  rash  word,  perhaps  even  one 
too  ardent  expression,  might  raise  a  flame  not  easily  to  be  extin- 
guished. 

I  mention  these  circumstances.  Sir,  not  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
puting any  blame  to  the  honourable  gentleman,  or  to  those  friends 
in  conjunction  with  whom  he  has  brought  forward  the  resolution 
in  your  hands,  nor  for  that  of  discouraging  fair  and  free  delibera- 
tion; but  I  take  the  liberty  of  throwing  out  a  caution  to  those 
who,  in  a  more  adv&nced  stage  of  the  discussion,  and  when  con- 
flicting opinions  may  have  produced  a  warmth  which  I  do  not 
feel,  might  be  induced  to  colour  more  deeply  the  pictures  which 
the  honourable  gentleman  himself  has  sketched  with  no  light 
hand;  and  who  might  thus  excite  feelines  which  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  awaken  for  the  accomplishment  of  any  practical  good,  but 
which,  if  awakened,  might  either  impede  the  attainment  of  that 
good,  or  expose  it  to  gratuitous  hazard. 

And  here  the  honourable  gentleman  must  allow  me  to  ask — 
what  had  the  latter  part  of  his  speech  to  do^with  his  present  pur- 

f>ose?    Why  did  he  think  it  expedient  to  recur  to  the  former  de- 
inquencies  of  this  country,  which,  if  capable  of  expiation,  have 
been  ei^iated?    Why  did  he  go  back  to  a  state  of  things  in  the 
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West  ladiesy  to  whtch^  so  fiur  im  they  could  be  remedied,  remedy 
has  been  applied  ?  Why  did  be  go  out  of  his  way  to  reeal  the 
horrors  and  cruelties  cohaected  with  the  now  abolished  Slave 
Trade,  which  were  at  former  times  brought  under  the  notice  of 
Parliament?  Why,  when  he  wns  stirring  a  question  totally  new 
««-(aQd  I  mention  thst  character  of  the  question,  not  as  matter  of 
bkmey  but  as  matter  of  fact)-^why  did  he  mix  it  up  with  that 
other  odious  question,  often,  indeed,  discussed j  but  long  ago  de*- 
cided,  with  which,  during  an  agitation  of  twenty  years,  it  was 
^  never  before  placed  in  j«i;^a«position,  but  for  the  purpose  of  be^ 
ing  contrasted  with,  akid  separated  from  it?  In  all  former  discus* 
aions,  in  all  former  votes  against  the  Slave  Trade,  it  cannot  surely 
be  forgotten,  that  the  ulterior  purpose  of  emancipation  was  studi* 
ously  disclaimed.  I  have  myself  frequently  jomed  in  thatdis* 
^latmer  on  former  occasions.  In  doinc  so,  I  certainly  did  not 
mean  to  advance  so  untenable  a  proposition  as  that  it  was  intended 
to  purchase  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  by  an  indefinite  con* 
tiniiance  of  slavery.  Undoubtedly  that  was  not  my  meaning;  but 
what  I  at  least  did  mean — what  in  all  fairness  any  man  who  took 
the  same  distinction  must  be  held  to  have  meant — ^was,  that  the 
two  questions  should  be  kept  separate,  and  argued  on  their  aepa^ 
rate  grounds;  that  the  odium  of  that  which  we  were  labouring 
to  abolish  riiould  not  be  brought  to  bear  with  increased  intensity 
on  that  of  which  we  were  compelled  to  allow  the  continuance. 
Slavery,  not  willingly,  but  necessarily,  was  allowed  to  continue, 
I  do  not.say  that  it  is  therefpre  to  continue  indefinitely;  I  speak 
not  of  it  as  a  system  to  be  carefully  preserved  and  cherished,  but 
as  one  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  its  own  nature,  and  with  re^ 
ference  to  its  inherent  peculiarities.  We  must  be  considered  as 
having  tacitly,  if  not  expressly,  taken  the  engagement,  not,  on 
every  subsequent  discussion,  to  look  back  to  atrocities  which 
have  ceased,  not  to  revive  animosities  which  have  been  extinguish-* 
ed,  and  to  throw  in  the  teeth  of  those  whose  interests  are  at 
hazard,  cruelties  with  which  they  in  fact  had  no  concern.  After 
such  an  implied  pledge;,  it  is  somewhat  hard  in  the  honourable 
ftentleman  to  revert  to  those  past-gone  topics,  instead  of  confining 
himself  to  facts  and  arguments  which  properly  belong  to  the 
motion  which  he  has  introduced. 

I  will  not  follow  the  honourable  gentleman  through  the  various 
matters  of  this  kind  which  he  has  brought  to  his  aid;  but  I  will 
here  take  the  liberty  to  dismiss  the  consideration  of  the  Slave 
Trade,  as  of  a  thing  forgotten  and  gone  by:  and  will  entreat  the 
House  to  look  at  the  present  situation  of  the  West  Indies,  pot  as 
at  a  population  accumulated  by  a  succession  of  crimes  such  as 
those  which  the  honourable  gentleman  has  detailed,  but  simply 
asitia 
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The  honourable  gentleman  has  treated  this  subject  rather  wi^ 
powerful  declamation  than  with  sober  statement:  for  I  must  beg 
leave  to  consider  as  a  figure  of  eloquence,  rather  than  as  a  practi- 
ttl  argument,  the  intimation  that  we  must  deal  with  this  question, 
not  as  a  matter  of  justice  and  judgment,  but  of  impulse  and  feed- 
ing. That  is  not  a  ground  on  which  Parliament  can  be  called 
upon  to  act  The  manner  in  which  the  black  population  of  the 
West  Indies  has  been  collected,  may  indeed  be  the  subject  of  re- 
flection to  the  historian,  or  discussion  to  the  moralist;  mit,  in  call* 
ing  upon  the  legislature  to  adopt  a  measure  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, and  of  the  utmost  difficulty,  the  honourable  ^ntleman 
addresses  himself  not  to  the  prudence,  but  to  the  feeling  of  the 
House.  I  confess  it  seems  to  me  that  he  pursues  the  course  least 
likely  to  lead  to  a  satisfactory  result 

Looking,  then,  at  the  present  condition  of  the  West  Indies,  I 
find  there  a  numerous  black  population,  with  a  comparatively 
small  proportion  of  whites.  The  question  to  be  decided  is,  how 
civil  rights,  moral  improvement,  and  general  happiness  are  to  be 
communicated  to  this  overpowering  multitude  of  slaves,  with 
safety  to  the  lives,  and  security  to  the  interests  of  the  white  pop- 
ulation, our  fellow  subjects  and  fellow  citizens.  Is  it  possible  that 
there  can  be  a  difference  of  opinion  upon  this  question  ?  Is  it 
possible  that  those  most  nearly  concerned  in  the  present  state  of 
property  in  the  West  Indies,  and  those  who  contemplate  the 

Seat  subject  with  the  eye  of  the  philosopher  and  the  moralist, 
ould  look  at  it  in  any  other  than  one  point  of  view  ?  Is  it  pos- 
sible for  a  member  of  Parliament,  still  more  for  a  member  of  the 
Government,  to  say  that  he  does  not  wish,  so  far  as  is  consistent 
with  other  great  considerations  necessarily  involved,  to  impart 
every  improvement  which  may  tend  to  raise  in  the  scale  of  being 
the  unfortunate  creatures  now  in  a  state  of  servitude  and  igno- 
rance? Undoubtedly,  sacrifices  ought  to  be  made  for  the  attain- 
ment of  so  great  a  good;  but  would  I,  on  this  account,  strike  at 
the  root  of  &e  system — a  system  the  growth  of  ages — and  un- 
hesitatingly and  rashly  level  it  at  a  blow  ?  Are  we  not  all  awarfe 
that  there  are  knots  which  cannot  be  suddenly  disentangled,  and 
must  not  be  cut — difficulties  which,  if  solved  at  all,  must  be 
solved  by  patient  consideration  and  impartial  attention,  in  order  , 
that  we  may  not  do  the  most  flagrant  injustice  by  aiming  at  jus- 
tice itself? 

The  honourable  gentleman  begins  his  resolution  with  a  recital 
which,  I  confess,  greatly  embarrasses  me.  He  says,  that  ^^  the 
state  of  slavery  is  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  the  British  Con- 
stitution, and  of  the  Christian  religion.'*  God  forbid  that  he  who 
ventures  to  object  to  this  statement,  should  therefore  be  held  to 
assert  a  contradiction  to  it    I  do  not  say  that  the  state  of  davery 
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19  ooQflontnt  to  the  principles  of  the  Britidi  Constitutum;  stifl 
leas  do  I  say  that  the  state  of  slavery  is  consonapt  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Christian  religion.  But  though  I  do  not  adyanoe 
these  propositions  myself,  nevertheless,  I  must  say,  that  in  my 
opink>n  the  propositions  of  the  honourable  gentleman  are  not 
practically  true.  If  the  honourable  gentleman  means  that  the 
British  Constitution  does  not  admit  of  slavery  in  that  part  of  the 
British  dominions  where  the  Constitution  is  in  full  play,  undoubt- 
edly his  statement  is  true;  but  it  makes  nothing  for  his  object 
If,  however,  the  honourable  member  is  to  be  understood  to  main- 
tain that  the  British  Constitution  has  not  tolerated  for  years,  nay 
more,  for  centuries,  in  the  colonies,  the  existence  of  slavery — a 
state  of  society  unknown  in  the  mother  country— ^at  is  a  posi- 
tion which  is  altogether  without  foundation,  and  positively  and 
practically  untrue.  In  my  opinion,  when  a  proposition  is  sub- 
mitted to  this  House  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  House  to 
act  upon  it,  care  should  be  tfltken  not  to  confound,  as  I  think  is 
done  in  this  Resolution,  what  is  morally  true  with  what  is  histor- 
ically false.  Undoubtedly  the  spirit  of  the  British  Constitution 
is,  in  its  principle,  hostile  to  any  modification  of  slavery.  But 
as  undoubtedly  the  British  Parliament  has  for  ages  tolerated,  sanc- 
tioned, protected,  and  even  encouraced  a  system  of  colonial  es- 
tablishment, of  which  it  well  knew  slavery  to  be  the  foundation. 
In  the  same  way,  God  forbid  that  I  should  contend  that  the 
Christian  religion  is  favourable  to  slavery.  But  I  confess  I  feel  a 
•tronc  objection  to  the  introduction  of  the  name  of  Christianity, 
as  it  were  bodily,  into  any  parliamentary  question.  Religion 
ought  to  control  Uie  acts  and  to  regulate  the  consciences  of  gov- 
ernments, as  well  as  of  individuals;  but  when  it  is  put  forward  to 
serve  a  political  purpose,  however  laudable,  it  is  done,  I  think, 
after  the  example  of  ill  times;  and  I  cannot  but  remember  the  ill 
objects  to  which  in  those  times  such  a  practice  was  applied.*  As- 
suredly no  Christian  will  deny  that  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion is  hostile  to  slavery^  as  it  is  to  every  abuse  and  misuse  of 
power.  It  is  hostile  to  all  deviations  from  rectitude,  morality, 
and  justice.  But  if  it  be  meant  that  in  the  Christian  religion 
there  is  a  special  denunciation  against  slavery — that  slavery  and 
Christianity  cannot  exist  together — I  think  the  honourable  gen- 
tleman himself  must  admit  that  the  proposition  is  historicallv 
false;  and  again  I  must  say,  that  I  cannot  consent  to  the  confound- 
ing, for  a  political  purpose,  what  is  morally  true  with  whi|t  is  his- 
torically false.  One  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation, if  I  must  venture  in  this  place  upon  such  a  theme,  is, 
that  it  has  accommodated  itself  to  all  states  of  society,  rather  than 
that  it  has  selected  any  particular  state  of  society  for  the  peculiar 
•xercist  of  its  influence.    If  it  has  added  lustre  to  the  scqptre  of 
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the  sovereign,  it  has  equally  been  the  consolation  of  the  slive.  ft 
lipplies  to  dl  ranks  of  life,  to  all  conditioBs  of  meA;  and  the  suf* 
ferings  of  this  world,  even  to  those  upon  whom  they  press  most 
heavily,  are  rend^^d  ieomparattvely  indifferent  by  the  prospect  of 
compensation  in  the  world,  of  which  Christianity  affords  the  as- 
surance. True  it  certainly  is,  that  Christianity  generally  tends  to 
elevate,  not  to  degrade,  the  character  of  man;  but  it  is  not  true, 
.  in  the  q>ecific  sense  conveyed  in  the  honourable  gentleman^s  Res- 
olution; it  is  not  true,  that  there  is  that  in  the  Christian  religion 
which  mtikes  it  impossible  that  it  should  co*exist  with  shivery  in 
the  world.  Slavery  has  been  known  in  all  times,  and  under  all 
systems  of  religion,  whether  true  or  false.  Non  mtua  hie  serma. 
I  speak  but  what  others  have  written  on  this  point;  and  I  beg 
leave  to  read  to  the  House  a  passage  from  Dr.  Paley,  which  is  di- 
rectly applicable  to  the  subject  that  we  are  discussing. 

^^  Slavery  was  a  part  of  the  civil  constitution  of  most  countries 
when  Christianity  appeared;  yet  no  passage  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Christian  scriptures  by  which  it  is  condemned  and  prohibited* 
This  is  true,  for  Christianity,  soliciting  admission  into  all  na- 
tions of  the  world,  abstained,  as  behoved  it,  from  intermeddling 
with  the  civil  institutions  of  any.  But  does  it  follow  from  the 
silence  of  scripture  concerning  them,  that  all  the  civil  institutions 
which  then  prevailed  were  right,  or  that  tlie  bad  should  not  be 
exchanged  for  better?  Besides  this,  the  discharging  of  all  slaves 
from  all  obligation  to  obey  their  masters,  which  is  the  consequence 
of  pronouncing  slavery  to  be  unlawful,  wotfld  have  no  better  e& 
feet  than  to  let  loose  one  half  of  mankind  upon  Uie  other.  ^  Slaves 
would  have  been  tempted  to  embrace  a  religion  which  asserted 
their  right  to  freedom — masters  would  hardly  have  been  persuaded 
to  consent  to  claims  founded  upon  such  authority;  the  most  ca- 
lamitous of  all  consequences,  a  beiium  serviky  might  probably 
have  ensued,  to  the  reproach,  if  not  the  extinction,  of  the  Chris- 
tian name.  The  truth  is,  the  emancipation  of  slaves  should  be 
gradual,  and  be  carried  on  by  the  provisions  of  law,  and  under  the 
protection  of  civil  government  Christianity  can  only  operate  as 
an  alterative.  By  the  mild  diffusion  of  its  light  and  influence,  tltt 
minds  of  men  are  insensibly  prepared  to  perceive  end  correct  the 
enormities  which  folly,  or  .wickedness,  or  accident,  have  intro- 
duced into  their  public  establishments.  In  this  way  the  Greek 
and  Roman  slavery,  and,  since  these,  the  feudal  tyranny,  had  de> 
clined  before  it  And  we  trust  that,  as  the  knowledge  and  authoiv 
ity  of  the  same  religion  advance  in  the  world,  they  will  abolish 
what  remains  of  this  odious  institution." 

The  honourable  gentleman  cannot  wish  more  than  I  do,  that, 
under  this  gradual  operation,  under  this  widening  diffusion  of 
jUght  and  liberality,  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion  msiy  effect 
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tfl  the  objects  be  hsts  «t  hciirt  But  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not, 
for  the  practical  attainment  of  his  objects,  desirable  that  that  which 
may  be  the  influencing  spirit,  should  be  put  forward  as  the  active 
agent  When  Christianity  was  introduced  into  the  world,  it  took 
its  root  amidst  the  galling  slavery  of  the  Roman  empire;  more 
galling  in  many  respects  (though  not  precisely  of  the  same  char- 
acter) than  that  of  which  the  honourable  gentleman,  in  commoa^ 
I  may  say,  with  every  friend  of  humanity,  complains.  Slavery 
at  that  period  gave  to  the  master  the  power  of  life  and  death  over 
his  bondsman:  this  is  undeniable — known  to  every  body»  '^  Ita 
Mervus  homo  estP^  are  the  words  put  by  Juvenal  into  tiie  mouth 
of  the  fine  lady  who  calls  upon  her  husband  to  crucify  his  slave* 
If  the  evils  of  this  dreadful  system  nevertheless  gradually  vanished 
before  the  gentle  but  certain  influence  of  Christianity,  and  if  the 
great  author  of  the  system  trusted  rather  to  this  gradual  operation 
of  the  principle  than  to  any  immediate  or  direct  precept,  I  think 
Parliament  would  do  more  wisely  rather  to  rely  upon  the  like 
operation  of  the  same  principle,  than  to  put  forward  the  authority 
of  Christianity  in  at  least  a  questionable  shape.  The  name  of 
Christianity  ought  not  to  be  thus  used,  unless  we  are  prepared  to 
act  in  a  much  more  summary  manner  than  the  honourable  gentle- 
man himself  proposes.  If  the  existence  of  slavery  be  repugnant 
to  the  principles  of  the  British  Constitution  and  of  tlie  Christian 
religion,  how  can  the  honourable  gentleman  himself  consent  to 
pause  even  for  an  instant,  or  to  allow  any  considerations  of  pru- 
dence to  intervene  between  him  and  bis  object?  How  can  he  pro«- 
pose  to  divide  slaves  into  two  classes,  one  of  which  is  to  be  made 
free  directly,  while  he  leaves  the  t>ther  to  the  gradual  extinction 
of  their  state  of  suffering?  But  if,  as  I  contend,  the  British  Con« 
stitution  does  not,  in  its  necessary  operation,  go  to  extinguish 
slavery  in  every  colony,  it  is  evident  that  the  honourable  gentle-^ 
man's  proposition  is  not  to  be  understood  in  Iht  precise  sense 
which  the  honourable  gentlenMin  gives  to  it;  and  if  the  Christian 
religion  does  not  require  the  instant  and  unqualified  abolition  of 
slavery,  it  is  evident,  I  apprehend,  that  the  honourable  member 
has  mis-stated  in  his  Resolution  the  principle  upon  which  he  him- 
self is  satisfied  to  act  But  while  I  contend  against  the  literal 
sense  and  too  positive  language  of  the  honourable  gentleman^e 
Resolutions,  and  while  I  declare  my  unwillingness  to  adopt  them 
as  the  basis  of  our  proceedings,  let  me  not  be  misunderstood  ae 
quarrelling  with  their  intention.  I  admit  as  fully  as  the  honourw 
able  gentleman  himself,  that  the  spirit  both  of  the  British  Consti- 
tution and  of  the  Christian  religion  is  in  favour  of  a  gradual  ex* 
termination  of  this  unquestioned  evil;  and  I  am  ready  to  proceed 
with  the  honourable  gentleman  to  all  reasonable  and  practicable 
meamires  for  that  purpose. 
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On  ihese  prioeiplefl  I  feel  disposed  to  agree  la  niiich  that  tl» 
honourable  gentleman  hflui  said.  To  many  of  his  measures  of  do- 
tail  I  have  not  the  slightest  objection;  without,  howeyer,  admit- 
ting the  solidity  of  all  his  ingenious  illustrations,  or  subscribing  to 
the  correctness  of  all  his  arguments,  I  think  the  House  will  be  of 
my  opinion,  that  at  thw  time  of  day  we  must  consider  proper^ 
as  the  creature  of  law;  and  that,  when  law  has  sanctioned  any  par- 
tieular  species  of  property,  we  cannot  legislate  in  this  House  as  if 
we  were  legislating  for  a  new  world,  the  surface  of  which  was  to- 
tally clear  from  the  obstruction  of  antecedent  claims  and  obliga- 
tions. If  the  honourable  gentleman  asks  me,  on  the  other  hand, 
whether  I  maintain  the  inviolability  of  property,  so  far  as  to  af- 
firm the  proposition  that  the  children  of  slaves  must  continue  to 
be  slaves  for  ever — I  answer,  frankly.  No.  If,  again,  he  asks  me 
how  I  reconcile  my  notions  of  reverence  for  the  sacredness  of 
property  with  the  degree  of  authority  I  am  prepared  to  exercise 
for  the  attainment  of  my  object;  I  answer,  with  equal  frankness, 
in  accomplishing  a  great  national  object,  in  doing  an  act  of  nation- 
al justice,  I  do  not  think  it  right  to  do  it  at  the  exclusive  expense 
of  any  one  class  of  the  community.  I  am  disposed  to  go  {du- 
ally to  work,  in  order  to  diminish  both  the  danger  to  be  risked  and 
Uie  burden  to.be  incurred.  My  opinion  is  also,  and  I  am  prepared 
to  state  it  (the  honourable  gentleman  having  made  his  appeal  to 
the  Government  on  this  question  some  weeks  ago)  as  the  opinion 
of  ipy  colleagues  as  well  as  my  own — that  in  order  that  the  ob- 
ject which  we  have  all  in  view  may  be  undertaken  safely  and  ef- 
fectually, it  is  better  that  it  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Government 

With  that  view  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  preparing  certain 
Resolutions,  which  I  shall  propose  to  substitute  for  those  of  the 
honourable  gentleman.  Between  the  two  sets  of  Resolutions,  the 
substantial  difierence,  it  will  be  seen,  is  not  very  essential;  but, 
from  the  diflference  of  responsibility  between  the  honourable  gen- 
tleman and  myself,  I  must  of  necessity  lay  down  my  principles 
with  greater  caution  than  he  has  done,  and  proceed  more  coolly 
and  considerately,  so  as  to  avoid  the  liability  to  misrepresentation. 
Not  that  I  wish  to  shrink  from  particulars,  so  far  as  it  may  be  ex- 
pedient to  enter  into  them. 

I  may  say,  then,  that  there  are  two  or  three  points  referred  to 
by  the  honourable  gentleman,  to  which  I  cannot  refuse  my  con- 
eurrence.  For  instance,  he  asks  if  the  present  mode  of  working 
— that  which  is  described  by  the  term,  driving — ^the  slaves,  by 
means  of  a  cart^wbip  in  the  hand  of  one  who  follows  them,  ought 
to  be  allowed?  I  reply,  certainly  not  But  I  go  further;  I  tell  the 
honourable  gentleman,  that  in  raising  any  class  of  persons  from  a 
•enrile  to  a  eivil  condition,  one  of  tl^  first  principles  of  improv#-^ 
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meat  is  in  tlie  observaoce  pftid  to  the  dlfierence  of  lezes.  I  wcmM 
therefore  abolish,  with  respect  to  females^  the  use  of  the  whip-^ 
HOt  only  as  a  stimulant  to  labour  in  the  field — 1  would  ali^im  it 
altogether  as  an  instrument  of  punishment — thus  saving  the 
weaker  sex  from  indecency  and  degradation.  I  should  further  be 
inclined  to  concur  with  the  honourable  gentleman  as  to  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  the  time  allowed  to  the  neero  for  religious  and  moral 
instruction,  so  long  as  the  cultivation  of  his  provision-ground  and 
his  marketing  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  Sabbath.  In  this ' 
point  I  am  anxious  to  introduce  improvement  into  the  present 
system. 

These  are  points  on  which  I  have  no  hesitation  in  agreeing 
with  the  honourable  gentieman;  but  there  are  some  others  reouir* 
ins  mor^  mature  consideration  in  practice,  although,  in  principle^ 
I  teel  bound  to  say  that  I  agree  with  him.  I  agree  with  him  in 
thinking  that  what  is  now  considered,  by  custom,  and,  in  poiivt 
of  fact,  the  property  of  the  negro,  ought  to  be  secured  to  him  by 
law.  I  agree  with  him  in  thinking  that  it  would  be  beneficial  if 
the  liberty  of  bequest  were  assured  to  him:  perhaps  it  might  be 
made  conditional  upon  marriage.  I  agree  with  him  in  thinking 
that  it  may  perhaps  be  desirable  to  do  something  with  regard  to 
the  admitting  the  evidence  of  negroes;  but  this  I  hold  to  be  a 
much  more  difficult  question,  and  one  reauiring  more  thorough 
deliberation  than  I  have  yet  had  time  to  give  to  it  It  is  a  point 
of  such  extreme  delicacy,  and  demands  so  much  local  and  practH 
cal  knowledge,  that  I  hardly  feel  justified  in  pronouncing  at  thii 
moment  any  decided  opinion  upon  it  Thus  far  I  concur,  that  it 
well  merits  favourable  and  patient  investigation;  and  (or  myself^ 
and  those  who  act  with  me,  I  can  say  that  we  should  commence 
that  investigation  with  a  leaning  to  the  view  of  the  subject  taken 
by  the  honourable  gentleman.     More  at  present  I  will  not  say* 

I  agr^  further  with  the  honourable  gentleman  in  thinkini^ 
that  (though  great  difficulties  may  be  experienced,  not  fifom  the 
moral  but  from  the  leG;al  part  of  the  question)  the  process  of  thm 
writ  of  venditioni  exponasj  by  which  the  slaves  are  sold  sepa* 
rately  from  the  estates,  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  abolished. 

I  have  mentioned  diese  particulars  as  those  which  have  most 
immediately  attracted  the  attention  of  His  Majesty's  servants.  I 
can  assure  the  honourable  gentleman  and  the  House,  that  they 
have  looked  at  this  subject  with  a  sincere  desire  to  render  aH 
possible  assistance  to  the  undertaking  of  the  honourable  gentle* 
man,  and  to  co-operate  in  every  practicable  measure  for  amelio* 
rating  the  condition  of  the  negroes. 

I  should  ill  discharge  my  duty  this  day,  after  the  warning  of 
the  last  few  weeks,  during  which  this  great  subject  has  heen  ia 
discussion,  if  I  were  not  to  say,  that,  upon  most  of  the  partieidan 
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whieh  I  have  mentioiiecli  if  not  upon  all,  there  is  etery  diipMi* 
tion  among  those  who  may  be  cooaidered  as  repreaenting  the 
eoloi(i|d  iDtereata  in  this  House  and  in  this  country,  to  give  them 
A  feir/liberal,  and  candid  consideration. 

The  immediate  question  before  the  House  may  therefore  be 
narrowed  to  this  point*— whether  it  is  better  to  enter  upon  this 
question  in  a^  temper  of  mind  unembittered  by  the  retrospect  of 
past  evils  and  atrocities,  and  with  a  chance  of  carrying  with  us  a 
degree  of  consent  on  the  part  of  those  most  interested  and  most 
exposed  to  the  hazard  of  injury  from  any  change;  or,  at  the  risk 
of  anny  discussions,  which,  however  innoxious  in  this  House, 
yet,  if  echoed  in  other  places,  might  be  attended  with  the  most 
frightful  consequences,  to  adopt  at  once  the  propositions  of  the 
honourable  gentleman.  The  question  is,  whether,  upon  the  de- 
olaration  of  principles  now  made  to  the  House,  the  honourable 
gentleman  and  his  friends  will  be  contented  with  the  Resolutions 
which  I  shall  have  the  honour  to  propose,  or  will  press  his  mo- 
tion to  a  division,  at  all  the  hazards  which  I  would  rather  leave  to 
be  imagined  than  describe. 

There  is,  however,  one  point  in  the  honourable  gentleman's  . 
statement  upon  which  I  certainly  entertain  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion: I  mean,  the  proposal  of  fixing  a  period  at  which  the  children 
of  slaves  shall  be  free.  I  doubt — not  from  any  peculiar  know- 
ledge  that  I  have  of  the  subject,  but  upon  the  general  principles 
of  human  nature — whether  the  measure  recommended  by  the 
honourable  gentleman  would  produce  the  degree  of  satisfaction 
which  he  anticipates,  and  whether  it  might  not  produce  feelincs 
of  an  opposite  nature.  I  doubt  whether  in  its  operation  it  would 
not  prove  at  once  the  least  efficient  and  the  most  hazardous  mode 
of  attaining  his  own  object  But  I  throw  out  these  observations 
with  the  same  frankness  and  candour  with  which  I  have  express- 
ed myself  in  approval  of  those  points  of  the  honourable  gentle- 
man's propositions  in  which  I  have  had  the  pleasure  to  concur.  I 
desire  not  to  be  bound  by  these  observations  any  more  than  I  feel 
myself  bound  to  carry  into  effect,  at  all  risks,  and  at  all  hazards, 
those  points  upon  which  I  have  given  a  favourable  opinion.  I 
declare  openly  and  sincerely  my  present  impressions,  formed  af- 
ter the  best  deliberation  that  there  has  been  time  to  give  to  the 
consideration  of  the  subject  I  trust  and  believe  that  I  have  not 
spoken  positively  upon^any  thing  upon  which  there  is  a  probabil- 
ity of  my  having  hereafter  to  retract  what  I  have  said.  I  speak 
doubtfully  on  some  points,  even  where  the  bent  of  my  opinion  is 
very  strong:  but  the  one  thing  I  am  most  anxious  to  avoid  is,  the 
declaration  of  any  pledge  of  an  abstract  nature;  the  laying  down 
any  principle,  the  construction  of  which  is  to  be  left  to  those 
whose  feelings,  and  prejudices,  and  passions  must  naturally  be 
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iwake  to  these  diacu^sionsi  apd  who,  when  they  leans,  by  a  de- 
claration of  this  Hou0e,  that  ^Hhe  continuance  of  slavery^  and  the 
principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  are  incompatible/'  might  im- 
agine they  saw,  in  such  a  declaration,  what,  I  say,  in  aixrintot 
reasoning  I  have,  I  think,  shown  they  would  be  fairly  entitled  to 
see  in  it — their  own  immediate  and  unqualified  emancipation. 
La^  down  such  principles,  I  say^  and  those  persons  would  hare 
a  right  to  draw  that  conclusion,  and  when  the  House  had  once 
made  such  a  declaration,  the  qualification  would  come  too  late. 

I  am  therefore  peculiarly  desirous  that  the  qualification  should 
be  embodied  in  the  same  vote  which  affirms  the  principle,  and 
that  nothing  should  be  left  to  inference  and  construction:  that 
even  the  hopes  held  out  for  the  future  should  be  qualified  with 
the  doubts,  with  the  delays,  and  with  the  difficulties' to  be  sur- 
inounted  before  they  can  possibly  be  realized.  \ 

I  will  now,  with  the  leave  of  the  House,  read  the  resolutions 
which  I  propose  to  submit  to  the  House  for  its  consideration. 

1st  **  That  it  is  expedient  to  adopt  effectual  and  decisive  mea- 
sures for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  slave  population  in  His 
Majesty's  colonies. 

dd.  "  That,  through  a  determined  and  persevering,  but  at  the 
same  time  judicious  and  temperate,  enforcement  of  such  measures, 
this  House  looks  forward  to  a  progressive  improvement  in  the 
character  of  the  slave  population,  such  as  may  prepare  them  for  a 
participation  in  those  civil  richts  and  privileges  which  are  enjoy- 
ed by  other  classes  of  His  Majesty's  subjects. 

dd.  ^^  That  this  House  is  anxious  for  the  accomplishment  of 
this  purpose,  at  the  ^earliest  period  that  shall  be  compatible  with 
the  well-being  of  the  slaves  themselves,  with  the  safety  of  the 
colonies,  and  with  a  fair  and  equitable  consideration  of  the  inter- 
ests of  private  property." 

If  the  House  should  be  inclined  to  adopt  these  Resolutions,  I 
shall  then  follow  them  up  with  moving, 

4th.  <<That  the  said  Resolutions  be  laid  before  His  Majesty  by 
such  members  of  this  House  as  are  of  His  Majesty's  most  hon* 
ourable  Privy  Council." 

There  now  remains  but  one  point,  which,  after  having  so  fully 
expressed  my  sentiments  to  the  House,  I  am  peculiarly  anxious 
to  impress  upon  its  consideration:  I  mean  the  mode  of  execution, 
the  manner  in  which  the  Executive  Government  would  have  to 
act  in  respect  of  these  Resolutions,  in  the  event  of  their  adoption. 
The  House  is  aware,  that  over  certain  of  the  colonies  in  the  West 
Indies,  the  Crown  exercises  immediate  power,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  anv  colonial  legislature.  In  their  case,  the  agency  of 
the  Crown,  of  course,  will  be  more  free  and  unfettered  than  in 
colonies  having  their  own  separate  government  At  the  same 
54  n  ^ 
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time,  I  must  declare,  that  we  have  a  right  to  eicpect  from  the 
colonial  legislatures  a  full  and  Cur  co-ope;ration.  And,  being  as 
much  averse  by  habit,  as  I  am  at  this  moment  precluded  by  duty, 
from  mooting  imaginary  points,  and  looking  to  the  solution  of  ex- 
treme though  not  impossible  questions,  I  must  add,  that  any  re- 
sistance which  might  be  manifested  to  the  express  and  declared 
wishes  of  Parliament,  any  resistance,  I  mean,  which  should  par- 
take, not  of  reason,  but  of  contumacy,  would  Create  a  case  (a  case, 
however,  which  I  sincerely  trust  will  never  occur)  upon  which 
His  Majesty's  Oovernment  would  not  hesitate  to  come  down  to 
Parliament  for  counsel. 

I  will  not  prolong  a  discussion  (which  it  has  been  my  object  to 
bring  to  a  close)  by  any  general  reflections  further  than  this,  that 
giving  every  credit  as  I  do  to  the  motives  which  have  actuated  the 
honourable  gentleman,  I  am  sure  he  will  feel  that  it  is  perfectly 
consistent  with  a  complete  sympathy  with  his  moral  feelings,  and 
consistent  equally  with  my  duty,  that  I  should  look  at  this  sub- 
ject more  practically,  more  cautiously,  and  more  dispassionately, 
and  (if  the  honourable  gentleman  will  permit  me  to  say  so  much) 
more  prudently  than  the  honourable  gentleman;  whose  warmth, 
however,  though  I  must  not  imitate,  I  do  not  mean  harshly  to 
blame. 

And  further,  I  would  assure  those  whose  interests  are  involved 
in  this  great  question,  that  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the 
present  discussion,  I  and  my  colleagues  are  not  more  anxious,  od 
the  one  hand,  to  redeem  the  character  of  the  country,  so  far  as  it 
may  have  suffered  by  the  state  of  slavery  in  the  colonies,  than 
we  think  ourselves  bound,  on  the  other,  to  guard  and  protect  the 
Just  interests  of  those  who,  by  no  fault  of  their  own — by  inher- 
itance, by  accident,  by  the  encouragement  of  repeated  acts  of  the 
legislature — find  their  property  vested  in  a  concern  exposed  to 
innumerable  hazards  and  difficulties,  which  do  not  belong  to  prop- 
erty of  another  character;  such  as,  if  they  had  their  option  (as 
their  ancestors  had,)  they  would,  doubtless,  in  most  cases,  have 
preferred.  If  they  have  stood  these  hazards,  if  they  have  en- 
countered these  difficulties — and  have  to  stand  and  encounter 
them  still' — we  may  not  be  able  to  secure  them  against  the  conse- 
quences of  such  a  state  of  things;  but  at  least  we  have  no  right 
to  aggravate  the  hazards  or  the  difficulties  which  we  cannot 
relieve. 

The  original  Resolution  was  then  withdrawn ;  the  Speaker  next  pat  the 
question  upon  Mr.  Canning*8  amendment,  which  wis  earned  nenu  con,;  and  it 
was  ordered,  **  Thar  the  Rewlutiona  (proposed  by  the  right  honourable  Secre- 
tary) abould  be  laid  before  His  Maiealy,  bjr  such  members  of  this  Hooae  as  aM 
of  His  iiajis^'s  most  honeurable  Pri?y  ConnciL'* 
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AMELIORATION  OF  THE  CONDITION 
OF  THE  SLAVE  POPULATION 

MARCH  16th,  1824. 

Mm.  SicRBTAKT  Camniho  appeared  at  the  har  with  papers. 

Thb  SpBAunu — Mr.  Secretary  Canoing,  what  have  vou  got  there  1 

Mm.  Sboevtary  Camnino. — Papers,  Sir,  by  command  of  His  Majesty. 

Thb  Spbakbr. — Please  to  bring  them  up. 

Having  been  brought  up,  the  Speaker  put  the  cjuestion,  ^  That  the  title  d 
these  papers  be  now  read;*'  which  having  been  earned,  the  clerk  read  the  title. 
^Pspers,  in  explanation  of  the  measures  adopted  by  His  Majesty's  Government 
for  the  Amelioration  of  the  Condition  of  the  Slave  Population  in  His  Majesty's 
dominions  in  the  West  Indies.** 


Mr.  Sbchetart  Canning  proceeded  to  address  the  House  as 
fbllows: — Sir,  I  rise  to  discharge  my  duty  to  the  House^^both  as 
the  mover  of  the  Resolutions  which  were  passed  on  the  16th  of 
May  last  year,  and  as  the  organ,  in  this  House,  of  the  Govern- 
ment which  undertook  to  carry  the  principles  of  those  Resolutions 
into  effect  With  a  review  of  the  measures  which  have  been 
adopted,  and  of  the  course  which  has  been  pursued  by  His  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  in  obedience  to  those  Resolutions,  it  is  my 
intention  to  combine  another  subject,  kindred  in  its  nature — I 
mean  a  proposition  for  the  more  effectual  abolition  of  the  odious 
trade  which  furnished  to  the  West  Indian  colonies  that  population, 
the  condition  of  which  it  is  now  our  study  to  ameliorate.  I  shall 
postpone,  however,  to  the  conclusion  of  what  I  have  to  state  to 
the  House,  the  latter  subject,  on  which  I  anticipate  an  entire  con- 
currence; and  shall  address  myself,  in  the  £rst  instance,  to  the 
contents  of  the  papers  which  I  have  just  laid  upon  the  table. 

I  begin.  Sir,  with  requesting  that  the  Resolutions  of  the  16th 
of  May,  1823,  may  be  read. 

The  Clerk  then  read  the  following  Resolutiona 

**  Resolved,  nemine  corUradicente^  <*  That  it  is  expedient  to  adopt  efibctnal 
and  decisive  measures  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  slave  population  in 
His  Majesty's  colonies. 

^  That,  through  a  determined  and  persevering,  but  at  the  same  time  judicious 
and  temperate,  enforcement  of  such  measures,  this  House  looks  forward  to  a 
progressive  improvement  in  the  character  of  the  slave  population,  such  as  may 
pTppire  them  for  a  participation  in  those  civU  rights  and  privileges  which  are 
enjoyed  by  other  clasBes  of  H»  Majesty's  subjects. 

^  That  this  Hoose  is  anxious  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose  at  the 
earliest  period  that  shall  be  compatible  with  the  well-being  of  the  slaves  them- 
selves, with  the  safety  of  the  colonies,  and  with  a  &ir  and  equitable  considaa- 
tioo  of  tiM  interasCs  oif  private  property.** 
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Mr.  Secretary  Canning  continued. — I  am  desirous.  Sir,  that  the 
House  should  have  present  to  its  mind  the  text  of  these  Resolu- 
tions: because  it  is  by  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  them,  that  the 
conduct  of  Hier  Majesty's  Government  has  been  guided.  These 
Resolutions,  therefore,  and  not  any  more  sweeping  principle,  or 
any  more  wide-spread  theory,  constitute  the  criterion  by  which 
the  conduct  of  the  Government  is  to  be  judged. 

Undoubtedly,  Sir,  if  there  be  a  question  at  which  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  any  person,  the  most  careless,  to  look  with  indifference, 
but  which  any  man,  who  approaches  it  as  a  subject  of  legislation, 
must  view  with  the  deepest  awe,  it  is  the  question  now  before  us. 
To  speak  of  the  difficulties  which  encompass  it,  as  compared  with 
almost  any  other  question  which  has  ever  occupied  the  attention 
of  Parliament,  would  be  to  draw  but  a  faint  and  feeble  picture  of 
Uiose  difficulties:  they  are,  indeed,  apparent  to  the  most  casual  ob- 
Sf^rvation;  but  he  who  has  to  probe  and  prove  them,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  applying  a  remedy,  finds  them  thickening  around  him  at 
every  step,  and  leaving  him  frequently  nothing  but  a  choice  of 
evils.  Formidable,  however,  as  the  question  is,  in  its  present 
shape,  it  is  undoubtedly  less  so  than  it  was  last  year,  when  first 
propounded  to  the  House.  At  that  time  we  had  to  steer  our 
course  amidst  conflicting  prejudices,  and  opposite  extravagancies 
of  principles;  beset  on  the  one  hand  with  theories^  which  would 
not  suffer  fact  or  establishment  to  stand  in  their  way;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  with  long  established  interests,  and  inveterate  habita 
of  thinking,  sensitively  jealous  of  any  innovation  or  correction. 
These  contradictory  impulses  were  alike  opposed  to  any  practical 
step  that  could  be  taken  to  forward  what  all  admitted  to  be  expe- 
dient— the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  negro  slave. 

The  concurrence  of  the  House  in  the  Resolutions  of  last  year 
has  considerably  narrowed  the  ground  of  dispute.  I  hope  I  shall 
not  be  considered  as  misrepresenting  the  collective  sense  of  Par- 
liament, and  the  general  feeling  of  the  country,  when  I  describe 
that  sense  and  feeling  to  have  been — an  unequivocal  abhorrence 
of  slavery  in  the  abstract;  an  acknowledgment  of  the  almost  hope- 
less difficultfr  of  curing  all  its  horrors,  but  a  determination,  never- 
theless, to  look  the  evil  in  the  face,  and  to  endeavour  steadfastly 
to  apply  to  it  such  remedies  as  might  mitigate,  if  they  were  not 
powerful  enough  to  extinguish  it  But  the  repeated  sanctions  of 
the  legislature,  the  settled  rights  of  inheritance,  and  the  various 
ramifications  of  property  and  of  interest  growing  out  of  them, 
create  impediments  which  the  House  are  not  prepared  to  sweep 
at  once  away,  in  order  that  we  may  have  a  clear  stage  for  the  ex- 
hibition of  theoretical  experiments.  I  hope,  therefore,  I  do  not 
misrepresent  the  sense  of  the  House  of  Commons  when  I  say 
that,  in  passing  the  Re^olutionA  of  lact  y^ar  there  was  no  general 
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disposition  to  encourage  an^  thin'g  like  a  sudden  emancipation  oi 
the  negro;  that  the  House  looks  forward  to  the  termination  of 
slavery  as  the  result  of  a  gradual  and  general  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  the  slaves,  and  not  as  the  consequence  of  an  instan- 
taneous proclamation  of  general  freedom.  I  hope  I  do  not  mis- 
apprehend the  feelings  ofthe  House  and  of  the  country  in  taking 
their  intention  to  be,  that  His  Majesty's  Ministers  should  consider 
not  only  what  may  be  right  in  theory,  but  what  will  be  wise  in 
practice;  not  only  how  to  do  the  greatest  possible  good,  but  how 
to  do  it  with  the  least  possible  mischief.  I  hope  I  may  add  that, 
in  the  opinions  of  the  House  and  of  the  country  upon  this  sub- 
ject, there  is  no  mixture  of  hostility  or  of  ill-will  towards  indi- 
vidualj  whose  lot  is  cast  in  those  distant  regions,  in  which  the 
system  of  slavery  exists;  regions  which,  notwithstanding  their 
separation,  are  subject  to  the  protection  of  the  British  Crown,  and 
entitled  to  the  care  of  the  British  Parliament  While,  with  a  de- 
liberate purpose,  and  with  a  steady  hand,  we  are  carrying  forward, 
in  its  due  course,  an  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  slave,  I 
hope  and  I  believe,  that  we  act  in  obedience  to  the  feelings  of  the 
House  and  of  the  country  in  taking  especial  care  not  to  drive  the 
plough-share  over  the  rights  and  possessions  of  our  West  Indian 
fellow  subjects. 

These,  Sir,  are  the  principles  on  which  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment have  acted;  and  by  these  principles,  I  say,  they  are  desirous 
to  be  judged.  If  there  are  those  who  think  that  enough  has  not 
been  done,  or  that  more  might  have  been  done  in  the  sanie  time, 
they  will  now  have  an  opportunity  of  laying  before  the  House 
any  schemes  or  propositions  of  their  own.  Sut  I  think  I  shall 
be  able  to  show,  that  we  wisely  made  the  Resolutions  of  this 
House  the  rule  of  our  conduct;  and  that,  in  the  mode  and  in  the 
degree  which  was  contemplated  by  the  House,  we  have  done 
much  for  the  welfare  of  the  slave,  with  the  least  possible  hazard 

the  interests  of  his  employer. 

Amongst  all  the  embarrassments  attending  the  discussion  of  this 
question,  an  obvious  one  is  this,  that  not  a  phrase  can  be  uttered 
upon  it  by  a  responsible  adviser  of  the  Crown,  which  is  not  liable 
to  be  seized  by  one  or  other  of  the  conflicting  parties,  and  wrest- 
ed to  their  own  purposes.  Now,  Sir,  I  declare  in  the  outset,  that, 
if  I  know  myself,  I  have  considered  this  question  in  all  its  bear- 
ings with  the  most  scrupulous  impartiality.  If  I  have  any  par- 
tial feeling  at  all  arising  from  the  habits  of  my  early  life,  it  is  one 
strongly  favourable  to  the  cause  of  general  abolition.  From  the 
time  at  which  I  first  was  honoured  with  a  seat  in  this  House,  I 
.have  been  an  humble,  but  a  sincere  and  zealous  labourer  in  that 
cause.  But  although  I  have  always  been  friendly  to  the  abolition 
of  the  Slave  Trade,  I^  in  common  as  I  think  with  others,  the  most 
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sealous  friendfl  of  that  abolition^  hare  always  kept  that  qiMstion 
distinct  from  the  one  which  is  now  introduced. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  should  be  guilty  of  any  breach  of 
faith,  or  that  I  or  others  who  have  been  equally  favourable  to  the 
abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  would  be  obnoxious  to  a  charge  of 
inconsistency  in  now  avowing  the  intention  of  abolishing  slavery. 
But  I  must  be  permitted  to  say,  that  the  most  zealous  advocates 
of  the  abolition  of  the  trade,  if  they  entertained  this  intention, 
studiously  concealed  it:  nay,  not  only  concealed,  but  denied  any 
intention  of  aiming  at  an  object  which  was  indeed  represented  by 
their  adversaries  as  the  natural  and  necessary  consequence  of  the 
success  of  abolition.  I  am  sure  that  I  have  myself  frequently  de- 
nied in  debate  that  I  looked  to  emancipation  as  the  necessaty  con* 
sequence  of  the  abolition.  Am  I,  therefore,  an  enemy  to  the 
gradual  relaxation  of  the  system  of  slavery  ?  God  forbid. — ^If  I 
am  asked,  whether  I  am  for  the  permanent  existence  of  slavery 
in  our  colonies,  I  say.  No.  But  if  I  am  asked  whether  I  am  fa- 
vourable to  its  immediate  abolition,  I  say.  No.  And,  if  I  am 
asked  which  I  would  prefer,  permanent  slavery,  or  immediate 
abolition,  I  do  not  know  whether,  under  all  the  perplexing  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  I  must  not  say,  I  would  prefer  things  re- 
maining as  they  are:  not,  God  knows!  from  any  love  of  the  exist- 
ing state  of  things,  but  on  account  of  the  tremendous  responsibili^ 
of  attempting  to  mend  it  by  a  sudden  change. 

Happily,  however,  we  are  not  driven  to  either  of  these  ex- 
tremes. Between  the  two,  there  is  an  open,  debatable  ground* 
By  gradual  measures,  producing  gradual  improvement,  not  only 
may  the  individual  slave  be  set  free,  but  his  very  status  may  be 
ultimately  abolished.  Such  has  been  the  progress  of  improve- 
ment in  nations  of  Europe,  that  once  were  most  barbarous,  and 
are  now  most  polished.  But  such  a  consummation  is  not  a  mea- 
sure of  single  enactment  and  of  instant  effect  Much  is  to  be 
done,  and  much  is  to  be  forborne,  before  we  can  hope  lo  arrive  at 
it  The  co-operation  of  adverse  parties,  and  the  concurrence  of 
various  circumstances  are  requisite  for  its  accomplishment; — and 
after  all,  the  measure  will  eventually  make  its  way  rather  by  the 
light  of  reason  than  by  the  coercion  of  authority. 

The  papers,  Sir,  which  I  have  laid  upon  your  table,  consist,  in 
part  of  reports  received  from  some  of  the  West  India  Colonies, 
and  in  part  of  explanations  of  the  scheme  which  the  Government 
has  devised,  for  carrying  into  operation  the  views  of  the  House 
as  disclosed  in  the  course  of  the  last  session. 

Gentlemen  are  aware  that  the  colonies  are  divided  into  two 
classes;  one  of  which  (the  smaller  number,)  are  governed  by  the 
Crown,  without  the  intervention  of  local  legislative  assemblies; 
the  other  and  larger  class  have  legislative  assemblies  framed  in 
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Briiiiatnre  after  the  model  of  those  of  the  mother  eountrf.  At 
•uch  assemblies  are  not  a  little  jealous  of  the  rights  and  privileges, 
by  the  possession  of  which  they  resemble  the  institutions  of  the 
parent  state,  the  colonies  of  the  first  class  are  much  the  more 
easily  manageable.  Experiments  may  therefore  be  tried  with 
greater  facility  in  the  colonies  wholly  governed  by  the  Crown; 
in  Trinidad,  u>r  instance,  in  St  Lucie,  or  in  Demcranu  I  name 
these  colonies  in  the  order  in  which  I  conceive  the  existing;  state 
of  their  laws  to  be  favourable  to  such  an  experiment  Tnnidad 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Spaniards,  whose  general  slave  laws  are 
incomparably  the  mildest;  St  Lucie,  to  the  French,  whose  code 
is  in  the  next  degree  favourable  to  the  slave  population;  and  De- 
merara,  to  the  Dutch,  whose  treatment  of  their  slaves  is  perhaps 
the  least  favourable  of  the  three;  but  whose  laws  provide,  never- 
theless, some  institutions  for  the  care  and  government  of  the 
slave  population,  which  may  be  employed  and  improved  to  ad* 
vantage* 

With  respect  to  Trinidad,  I  cannot  omit  to  observe,  that,  about 
twenty  years  ago,  I  in  this  House  called  the  attention  of  Govern- 
ment to  that  colony,  the  possession  of  which  was  then  recently 
confirmed  to  us  by  the  peace;  and  submitted  a  motion,  to* the  ef- 
ttcx  that  Trinidad  should  not  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as 
our  other  colonies,  by  the  grant  of  a  legislative  constitution;  but 
should  be  reserved  under  the  unfettered  dominion  of  the  Crown, 
for  the  purpose  of  experiments  for  the  amelioration  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  slaves.  One  part  of  my  proposition  wss,  indeed, 
that  the  importation  of  slaves  into  Trinidad  should  be  entirely 
discontinued.  In  that  object  I  did  not  succeed;  but  I  cannot  for- 
bear to  congratulate  myself  and  the  House,  if  that  motion  of 
mine,  though  not  altogether  successful)  has  had  the  efieot  of  keep- 
ing Trinidad  in  a  state,  in  which  an  example  may  be  set  there  by 
the  direction  of  the  executive  power  uncontrollable  by  any  legis- 
lative assembly. 

The  course  intended  to  be  pursued  with  respect  to  the  island 
of  Trinidad,  will  be  shown  by  reference  to  an  Order  in  Council, 
which  is  to  be  found  among  the  papers  laid  on  the  table. 

With  the  permission  of  the  House,  I  will  state  to  them  shortly 
the  difierent  regulations  which  that  Order  in  Council  comprises. 
The  House  will  have  the  goodness  to  compare  what  is  there  done 
with  the  statement  which  I  made  last  session,  of  what  ought  to  be 
done:  and  I  think  it  will  appear  that  none  of  the  points  upon 
which  I  dwelt,  on  that  occasion,  have  been  neglected. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  directed  by  this  Order  in  Council,  that 
the  shocking  and  unseemly  practice  of  the  chastisement  of  fo- 
males  by  the  whip,  shall  be  entirely  abolished.  Here,  Sir,  it  is 
but  justice  to  say,  that  the  abolition  of  this  punishment  has  also 
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been  reeommesded  by  the  rewdutioda  of  tbe  West  lodUa  hedy  k 
this  country,  in  the  course  of  last  year.  It  ia  alao  no  mm%  tfasft 
justice  to  add,  that  acme  of  the  cohwiea  have  adopted,  aome  even 
anticipated,  the  recommendation.  To  raiae  the  weaker  aex  in  adf* 
reapect,  as  well  as  in  the  esteem  of  the  stronger,  ia  the  first  irtep 
from  barbarism  to  civilization. 

The  Order  in  Council  nest  abolishes  the  use  of  tbe  whip,  wfaea 
applied  to  males,  aa  a  stimulua  to  labour;--that  wanton  and  de« 
iprading  use  of  it,  which  places  the  negro  dare  on  a  footing  with 
tiie  caUle  of  the  field.  The  whip  is  not  to  be  carried  into  tfa« 
field  by  the  driver,  nor  is  it  to  be  home  aa  a  symbol  of  authority* 
It  is  not  in  any  caae  to  be  employed  summarUy;  but  it  is  not,  as 
to  males,  to  be  laid  aside  as  an  instrument  of  punishment  The 
House  will  aee  that  It  is  quite  a  different  thing,  when  brandished 
as  a  symbol  of  authority,  and  applied  to  the  brute  nerves  of  the 
negro  as  an  incitement  to  labour:  or  when  uaed  for  the  inflietioo 
of  a  punishment,  of  which  the  reasoning  fisLculties  of  the  slave  eaa 
i^reciate  the  justice.  Even  as  to  males,  and  as  an  instrument  of 
punishment,  the  whip  is  to  be  employed  only  under  certain  regu* 
lations,  both  with  respect  to  the  amount  of  infliction,  and  to  the 
time.  Delay  of  punishment  for  some  time  after  the  commianon 
of  the  offence  is  the  best  security  against  abuse  from  suddenoeai 
of  passion.  It  is  further  provided  that  witnesses  shall  be  (Hresent 
at  the  punishment  of  a  slave;  and  that  all  punishments  shall  be 
accurately  recorded.  These  iterations  at  once  raise  the  mass  of 
the  negro  population  from  the  brute  state  to  that  of  man. 

To  provide  the  means  of  religious  instruction  and  worship  is 
an  object  first  indeed  in  importance,  but  necessarily  subsequent  in 
order  to  those  which  I  have  already  mentioned;  because  it  is  nel 
till  the  slave  population  are  raised  in  the  scale  of  nature  that  they 
can  be  capable  of  comprehending,  or  fitted  to  receive,  the  bleas- 
iog^  of  Christianity.  It  is  intended  to  increase  the  amount,  and 
widen  the  basis  of  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  in  the  West 
Indies.  That  establishment  was  founded  (or  the  benefit  of  the 
white  population  alone.  It  was  no  more  calculated  for  the  negro 
than  for  tbe  brute  animal  that  shares  his  toils.  I  am  not  stating 
this  as  a  matter  of  charge,  but  as  a  matter  of  bet  This  establish- 
ment,  though  founded  on  the  principles  of  the  national  church, 
will  not  exclude  other  denominations  of  Christians.  The  sutluM^ 
ity  and  the  discipline  of  the  national  cUirch  will  be  lodged  in 
bishops,  to  be  resident  in  the  colonies.  With  religious  wcMrship 
will  be  combined  religious  instruction.  It  is  not  my  business  on 
the  present  occasion  to  trouble  the  House  with  details:  but  here, 
again,  I  am  bound  to  do  justice  to  the  West  India  body  in  this 
eountry,  who  have  deolared  their  anxiety  for  the  institution  of 
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rMgmm  iJistructiotiy  and  to  minre  tfatn  one  of  the  c<doBitt  whieh 
Ittve^alraady  acted  upon  that  deehratioiL 
'  Sir,  after  religioos  worship  and  reli^om  ittatniction^  naturally 
eome  those  charities  of  life,  which  religion  promotes  Mid  saneti* 
fies.  The  Order  in  Council  enjoins  the  local  Oovernment  of 
Trinidad  to  encourage  marriage.  This  injunction,  I  am  again 
bound  to  say,  and  I  do  so  with  much  satisfaction,  is  in  perfect 
eoBsonance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  persons  most  inter- 
ested in  the  colonies  who  reside  in  this  country,  and  has  also  re- 
eeived  a  ready  assent  in  many  of  the  colonies*  In  considen^on 
of  marriage,  and  of  the  other  charities  of  life,  which  crow  out  of 
that  connexion,  it  is  provided  by  the  Order  in  Council,  that  m  all 
future  sales,  I  fear  that  I  must  still  use  that  word,  families  ^aU 
not  be  separated.  In  transferring  slaves  from  one  property  to 
another,  care  will  be  taken  in  future  tlntt  husband  and  wife,  or  r^ 
puted  husband  and  wife,  and  parent  and  child,  shall  not  be  sever* 
ed  from  each  other. 

The  influence  of  family  ties  will  naturally  beget  in  the  mind 
of  the  slave  an  increased  desire  of  property.  The  Order  in  Council 
gives  the  security  of  law  to  that  possession  of  property  which  is 
at  present  respected  by  custom;  and  enjoins  that  measures  shell 
be  taken  to  secure  to  the  slave  the  power  of  bequeathing  it  at  hii 
death.  In  aid  of  these  provisions  it  has  been  uiought  advisabloi 
(however  singular  it  may  appear,  that  a  very  late  invention  of  a 
countrv  far  advanced  in  civilization,  should  be  supposed  capable 
of  taking  root  in  a  rude  society  like  that  of  the  West  Indies)*— it 
has  been  thought  advisable,  I  say,  to  institute  a  bank,  in  which  the 
little  savings  of  slaves  may  be  accumulated.  To  the  right  of  en«> 
joyment,  and  to  the  power  of  bequest,  secured  by  law,  will  be 
thus  added  the  further  security  derived  from  the  overwatching 
eye  of  public  observation. 

Sir  when,  by  measures  of  this  kind,  new  ideas  are  infused  inim 
the  mind  of  the  negro,  when  he  is  lifted  from  a  level  with  the 
beast  of  the  field,  when  he  has  been  allowed  to  take  his  stand 
amongst  the  human  race — 

"Ccelmnqae  tueri 
JosRii^  et  erecloB  ad  sidcra  tdlere  vultns;— ** 

when  he  has  been  taught  to  appreciate  the  endearments  of  family 
connexions,  the  ties  of  kindred,  and  the  blessings  of  property,^-* 
when  his  nature,  as  well  as  his  condition,  has  been  thus  improved^ 
-^then  comes  ihe  fit  opportunity  for  considering  a  subject  which 
is  surrounded  by  many  practical  difficulties — the  admissibility  of 
the  evidence  of  slaves  in  courts  of  justice. 

It  would  be  as  wild  to  say,  that  the  evidence  of  slaves  should 
be  indiscriminately  admitted  in  all  cases,  as  it  would  be  unjust  to 
exclude  it  in  all  cases.    In  this  country,  a  person  in  the  situatton 
55 
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of  A  fkvB-^  do  not  moan  politkaBy,  but  morally^— oo  infao^ 
whose  mind  is  not  sufficiently  expanded  to  be  able  to  e^nute  the 
obligation  of  an  oath,  is  not  permitted  to .  give  evidence.  It  is 
first  ascertained,  by  examination,  that  the  mind  of  the  infant  is  in 
fact  so  matured,  as  to  be  capable  of  comprehending  that  obligation. 
It  would  be  improper  to  admit  the  evidence  of  blacks  witiiout  a 
similar  guard.  It  is  proposed,  therefore,  that  those  persons  who 
are  to  have  the  care  of  instructing  the  negroes  should  have  power 
to  certify,  not  with  respect  to  a  particular  case  in  which  the  evi- 
dence of  a  slave  may  be  wanted,  but  generally,  that  such  and  such 
slaves  have  made  such  advances  in  civilization  as  to  be  cognisunt 
of  the  nature  of  an  oath.  It  is  proposed,  that  a  register  of  such 
slaves  shall  be  kept,  constituting,  as  it  were,  a  privileged  class,  and 
presenting  (what  is  the  spring  of  all  human  action,)  something 
like  an  object  of  ambition  to  their  fellow  slaves.  Under  this  ar« 
rangement  the  competency  of  a  slave  to  give  evidence  will  not  be 
judged  by  subjecting  him,  at  the  moment,  to  an  examination^ 
probing  his  intellect  to  the  quick,  by  questions  which  he  may  not* 
be  able  to  comprehend;  but  it  will  be  known  at  once,  when  any 
individual  slave  is  proposed  as  a  witness  on  a  trial,  whether  he  is 
one  of  that  class  whose  evidence  has  beeh  certified  to  be  admissi- 
ble.  It  is  iust  to  state,  that  under  certain  qualificatio[\i,  the  evi- 
dence of  slaves  is  already  admitted  in  the  courts  of  justiee  ot 
Dominica,  Grenada,  St  Vincent's,  and  I  believe  St  Christopher's, 
and  Tobago. 

A  natural  consequence  of  the  determination  to  impart  reliffious 
instruction  to  the  slaves,  will  be  the  abolition  of  Sunday  markets, 
and  of  Sunday  labour.  The  Order  in  Council  prescribes  this  abo- 
lition, so  soon  as  the  means  of  religious  worship  shall  be  estab- 
lished. It  prescribes  immediately  a  restriction  of  the  Sunday 
market,  within  certain  hours — ultimately,  as  I  have  said,  its  |otal 
abolition.  In  some  of  the  colonies  this  regulation  is  already  par- 
tially anticipated. 

By  this  process,  and  by  these  degrees,  may  the  slave  be  gradu- 
dly  fitted  for  the  last  grand  consummation  of  benefit,  the  power 
of  acquiring  his  freedom.  Heretofore  the  restraints  on  granting 
manumissions  were  extremely  numerous;  but  these  are  now  con- 
siderably reduced;  several  taxes  and  imposts  have  been  removed 
in  different  colonies;  and  in  others  a  like  diqiosition  has  been 
manifested.  The  Order  in  Council,  however,  goes  beyond  what 
has  been  hitherto  at  all  aenerally  practised  in  the  colonies.  It  or- 
dains that  a  negro,  who  has  acquired  sufficient  property,  shall,  un- 
der certain  guards  and  regulations,  therein  set  forth,  be  entitled  to 
purchase  his  own  freedom,  the  freedom  of  his  wife,  or  that  of  his 
children. 

I  have  thus,  Sir,  stated  to  the  House  the  provisions  of  the  Or- 
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der  in  CouneiL  I  know,  that,  with  reapeet  to  the  last  pointy 
namely^  the  purchase  of  fireedom,  great  prejudice,  great  dislike^ 
great  apprehension,  prevail.  I  am  far  from  saying  that  it  is  not 
a  perplexing  question:  but  the  principle  has  been  admitted  to  a 
certain  extent  in  St  Kitts,  and  also  m  Trinidad.  No  principle 
can  be  considered  as  impracticable  which  has,  even  in  a  single  in- 
stance, been  voluntarily  admitted  in  the  West  Indies.  It  is  as^ 
tonishing  how  much  good  might  be  done  by  merely  collecting,  and 
bringing  to  bear  on  one  society,  all  the  beneficial  regulations  which 
are  scattered  through  the  di£ferent  colonies.  I  admit,  oh  the  one 
hand,  that  the  existence  of  such  beneficial  regulations  affords  aa 
answer  to  the  general  declamation  which  has  foen  heard  about  the 
total  neglect  and  abandonment  of  the  negroes,  by  West  Indian 
Governments  and  proprietors:  but  I  must,  on  the  other  hand,  con* 
tend,  that  the  people  of  this  country,  who,  on  account  of  their 
distance  from  the  colonies,  are  compelled  to  look  at  them  throuoh 
the  eyes  of  others,  ai:e  entitled  to  consider  as  good  authority  lor 
any  improvement  of  which  they  recommend  the  introduction,  the 
fact,  that  what  they  wish  to  recommend  has  been  by  any  one  West 
Indian  community  already  voluntarily  adopted. 

I  will  now  recapitulate  the  improvements  which  Government 
propose  to  efiect  in  the  island  of  Trinidad: — First,  abolition  of 
the  use  of  the  whip  with  regard  to  females  entirely  ;-^iscontinu<» 
ance  of  the  use  of  the  whip  as  applied  to  males  as  a  stimulus  to 
labour;- — ^restrictions  on  the  infliction  on  males  of  punishment  by 
the  whip.  Secondly,  a  religious  establishment  and  religious  in- 
struction;— and,  in  order  to  give  time  for  the  acquirement  of  that 
instruction,  the  abolition  of  the  markets  and  of  slave  labour  on 
the  Sunday.  Thirdly,  encouragement  of  marriage  among  the 
slaves; — ^the  keeping  together  of  families  of  slaves,  in  sales  or 
transfers  of  estates;  the  securing  to  slaves  the  enjoyment  of  prop- 
erty, and  the  right  to  distribute  it  at  their  death.  Fourthly,  the 
admissibility  of  the  evidence  of  slaves  under  certain  regulations; 
and,  lastly,  a  power  to  the  slave  to  purchase  his  own  freedom,  or 
that  of  his  wife  or  children.  These  are  the  chief  objects  of  the 
Order  in  Council.  Such  is  the  example  which  the  Government 
are  disposed  to  set  in  the  island  of  Trinidad;  and  it  is  hoped  that 
other  colonies  will  follow  an  example  so  set,  without  the  appre- 
hension of  danger. 

I  am  aware  that  whilst  with  respect  to  the  last  point  alluded  to 
in  the  Order  in  Council — the  power  to  be  given  to  slaves  to  pur- 
chase their  own  freedom,  or  that  of  their  wives  or  children — 
Government  has  gone  beyond  the  general  assent  of  the  West  In- 
dia body,  they  have  fallen  very  short  of  the  desires  of  some,  ex- 
cellent and  honourable  persons.  I  know  very  well  that  the  hon- 
ourable gentleman  (Mr.  Buxton)  opposite,  last  year  stated  that  be 
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•Was  disposed  to  go  a  shoiter  way  to  work,  and  to  enact  the  emui- 
ctpation  of  a  particular  generation  of  slaves.  Sir,  in  the  interval 
which  has  elapsed  since  the  debate  of  last  May,  I  have  turned  that 
matter  in  my  mind  with  the  most  painful  anxiety;  and  I  feel 
bound  to  declare,  that  with  the  most  siocere  desire  to  come  to  the 
conclusion  most  favourable  to  the  cause  of  humanity,  I  cannot 
concur  in  the  honourable  member's  proposition.  If  it  were  car- 
ried into  effect,  it  would  in  my  opinion  be  productive  of  the  great- 
est injury,  not  only  to  the  white  population,  but  also  to  the  blacks 
themselves^ — [Mr.  Buxton  here  observed  across  the  table,  that  he 
only  proposed  to  emancipate  the  children  of  the  existing  slaves^ 
not  the  slaves  themselves.] 

The  honourable  gentleman  is  not  prepared  to  grant  emancipa- 
tion to  the  existing  generation  of  slaves.  *  Certainly  not  To  let 
in  the  full  light  of  freedom  on  eyes  scarcely  unsealed,  eyes  from 
which  the  scales  of  bondage  have  not  yet  been  purged  away, 
would  indeed  be  a  perilous  experiment  But  would  it  not  be 
scarcely  less  unwise  to  hold  out  the  hope  of  emancipation  to  the 
next  generation  of  negroes?  The  slave  would  view  the  freedom 
which  was  thus  placed  in  prospect  before  him,  as  an  infant  views 
any  object  of  desire,  without  the  faculty  of  calculating  the  dis- 
tance which  separates  him  from  it  To  hold  out  the  prospect  for 
a  (bture  generation,  might  create  dissatisfaction  in  the  present  race 
of  slaves,  and  render  their  actual  existence  intolerable. 

The  course  which  the  Government  proposes  to  pursue,  is  to  ar- 
rive at  the  liberation  of  the  child  through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  parent  Enable  the  negro  to  purchase  his  own  freedom — en- 
able him  equally  to  purchase  that  of  his  offspring — whenever  he 
shall  have  acquired  the  means  of  doing  so; — and  the  option  be- 
tween himself  and  his  child  being  left,  to  his  own  feelings,  how 
probable  is  it  that  those  feelings  may  lead  him  to  prefer  the  liber- 
ation of  his  child! — On  the  contrary,  if  we  were  to  take  the  rising 
generation  of  slaves,  or  those  hereafter  to  be  born,  under  the  spe- 
cial protection  of  the  Legislature,  as  proposed  by  the  honourable 
member,  parents  might  perhaps  be  tempted  to  look  upon  their  off- 
spring, with  feelings,  I  will  not  say  of  envy,  but  with  feelings  far 
other  than  those  of  unmixed  satisfaction,  with  which  a  parent 
ought  to  contemplate  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  his  child. 

Immediate  emancipation  to  the  negro  himself,  I  am  most  happy 
to  hear  the  honourable  gentleman  disclaim.  It  would  indeed  be 
a  fatal  gift.  To  be  safely  enjoyed  it  must  be  gradually  and  dili- 
gently earned.  Haudfacilem  esse  viam  voluit,  is  the  condition 
under  which  it  has  pleased  Divine  Providence  that  all  the  valuable 
objects  of  human  aspiration  should  be  attained.  This  condition 
is  the  legitimate  stimulant  of  laudable  industry,  and  the  best  cor^ 
rective  of  ambitious  desire.    No  effort  of  an  individual,  and  no 
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eha(!;tDr)eni  of  a  legislature^  can  relieve  human  nature  from  the 
operation  of  this  condition.  To  attempt  to  shorten  the  road  he* 
tween  desire  and  attainment,  is  nine  times  out  of  ten  to  go  astray, 
and  to  miss  the  wished-for  ohject  altogether.  I  am  fully  persuaded 
that  freedom,  when  acquired  under  the  regulations  prescribed  by 
Governmenty  will  be  a  more  delightful  as  well  as  a  more  safe  and 
more  stable  possession  than  if  it  were  bestowed  by  a  sudden  ac- 
clamation. 

In  dealing  with  the  negro,  Sir,  we  must  remember  that  we  are 
dealing  with  a  being  possessing  the  form  and  strength  of  a  man, 
but  the  intellect  only  of  a  child.  To  turn  him  loose  in  the  man* 
hood  of  his  physical  strength,  in  the  maturity  of  his  physical  pas- 
sions, but  in  the  infancy  of  his  uninstructed  reason,  would  be  to 
raise  up  a  creature  resembling  the  splendid  fiction  of  a  recent  ro- 
mance; the  hero  of  which  constructs  a  human  form,  with  all  the 
corporeal  capabilities  of  man,  and  with  the  thews  and  sinews  of  a 
giant;  but  bein^  unable  to  impart  to  the  work  of  his  hands  a  per- 
ception of  right  and  wrong,  he  finds  too  late  that  he  has  only 
created  a  more  than  mortal  power  of  doing  mischief,  and  himself 
recoils  from  the  monster  which  he  has  made. 

Such  would  be  the  effect  of  a  sudden  emancipation,  before  the 
negro  was  prepared  for  the  enjoyment  of  well-regulated  liberty. 
I,  therefore,  Sir,  would  proceed  gradually,  because  I  would  pro- 
ceed safely.  I  know  that  the  impulse  of  enthusiasm  would  carry 
us  much  faster  than  I  am  prepared  to  go;  I  know  it  is  objected 
that  all  this  preparation  will  take  time.  Take  time.  Sir!  To  be 
sure  it  will;  to  be  sure  it  should;  to  be  sure  it  must! — ^Time,  Sir? 
— why, — what  is  it  we  have  to  deal  with  ?  Is  it  with  an  evil  of  yes- 
terday's origin?  with  a  thing  which  is  grown  up  in  our  time; — ofj 
which  we  have  watched  the  growth — measured  the  extent,  and 
which  we  have  ascertained  the  means  of  correcting  or  controlling? 
No;  we  have  to  deal  with  an  evil  which  is  the  growth  of  centu- 
ries, and  of  tens  of  centuries;  which  is  almost  coeval  with  the 
deluge;  which  has  existed  under  different  modifications  since  man 
was  man.  Do  gentlemen,  in  their  passion  for  legislation,  think 
that  after  only  thirty  years'  discussion,  they  can  now  at  once 
manage  as  they  will,  the  most  unmanageable,  perhaps,  of  all  sub- 
jects? or,  do  we  forget.  Sir,  that  in  fact  not  more  than  thirty  year* 
have  elapsed  since  we  first  presumed  to  approach  eten  the  out- 
works of  this  great  question  ! — ^Do  we,  in  the  ardour  of  our  nas* 
cent  reformation,  forget  that  during  the  ages  for  which  Ihis  sys- 
tem has  existed,  no  preceding  generation  of  legislators  has  ven» 
tured  to  touch  it  with  a  reforming  hand  ?  and  have  we  the  vanity 
to  flatter  ourselves  that  we  can  annihilate  it  at  a  blow? — No^ 
Sir,  no: — we  must  be  contented  to  proceed,  as  I  have  already 
said;  gradually  and  cautiously;  and  what  I  have  now  laid  before 
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the  Hottse^  is,  I  flatter  myseU,  sufficient  for  the  first  step  io  a  pro* 
eess  which  will  widen,  and  strengthen  as  it  goes. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Goyernment,  Sir,  after  having  estab- 
lished the  system  which  I  have  explained,  in  Trinidad,  to  extend 
it  to  the  other  colonies  in  which  the  power  of  the  Crown  is  un- 
shackled. The  same  instructions  which  have  been  sent  to  Trini- 
dad, are  to  be  forwarded  to  St  Lucie;  the  only  diflerenee  will  be, 
that,  as  in  Trinidad  they  are  grafted  on  the  Spanish  law,  in  St 
Lucie  the  machinery  of  the  French  law  will  be  employed  for  car- 
rying them  into  operation.  It  is  intended  also  to  extend  the  ex- 
periment to  Demerara  and  its  dependencies;  where,  indeed,  it 
would  have  been  first  tried,  but  for  the  intervention  of  the  unfor- 
tunate occurrences  which  have  lately  taken  place  in  that  colony. 

I  shall  be  asked  what  is  likely  to  be  the  efiect  produced  by  the 
adoption  of  these  measures  in  Trinidad,  St  Lucie,  and  Demerara, 
•ipon  the  other  West  Indian  coloqies  which  have  legislatures  of 
their  own,  and  by  many  of  which  the  communication  of  the  wishes 
and  intentions  of  Parliament  has  certainly  been  received  with  a 
spirit  any  thing  but  conciliatory.  I  shall  be  asked  v^at  are  the 
intentions  of  the  Government,  as  to  those  colonies;  by  what  means 
it  is  inte;nded  to  bring  them  to  reason,  and  to  induce  them  to  adopt 
the  views  and  second  the  determinations  of  Parliament? 

Sir,  if  it  were  possible  for  me,  on  a  question  involving  so  many 
important  interests,  so  many  perplexing  considerations,  and  so 
many  contingencies  requiring  to  be  calculated  with  the  utmost 
coolness  and  deliberation;  if  it  were  possible  to  indulge,  on  such 
an  occasion,  any  personal  feeling  of  irritation  at  the  manner*  in 
which  His  Majesty's  Government,  and  among  them,  myself,  as  a 
member  of  that  Government,  have  been  treated  by  some  of  the 
West  India  Assemblies,  I  might  be  tempted  to  resort  to  measures 
of  reprehension  and  coercion.  But,  Sir,  I  can  assure  the  House 
that  1  am  actuated  by  no  such  feeling;  and  that  I  am  not  inclined 
to  resort  to  .any  such  measures.  On  the  contrary,  I  should  con- 
sider it  most  unwise  and  most  unbecoming  to  do  so.  In  the  ebul- 
lition of  anger  (for  I  will  call  it  nothing  more)  observable  in  the 
proceedings  of  some  of  the  legislative  assemblies,  I  see  much  to 
olame,  indeed — much  to  excuse — something  to  pity,  but  nothing 
to  punish.  Nothing  I  am  aware  would  be  easier  than  to  put  an 
end  to  the  dispute  at  once,  by  overwhelming  power;  but  I  see  no 
necessity,  and  I  am  sure  I  feel  no  inclination,  for  such  a  proceed- 
ing. If,  indeed,  there  were  any  thing  like  an  equality  of  strength 
between  the  legislature  of  this  mighty  kingdom,  and  the  colonial 
assemblies,  as  was  the  case  in  a  struggle  in  which  this  country  was 
heretofore  engaged  with  her  colonies,  then  might  Parliament^ 
roused  by  insdt  a»  well  as  opposition  to  a  feeling  of  exasperated 
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dignity,  denounce  vengeance  against  Jamaica.     But  as  I  do  not 
mean  the  thing,  I  will  not  use  the  language. 

There  are  three  possible  modes  in  which  Parliament  might  deal 
with  the  people  of  Jamaica:  first,  as  I  have  said,  it  might  crush 
them  by  the  application  of  direct  force; — secondly,  it  might  harass 
them  by  fiscal  regulations,  and  enactments  restraining  their  navi- 
gation; and,  thirdly,  it  may  pursue  the  slow  and  silent  course  of 
temperate,  but  authoritative  admonition.  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
I  am  asked  which  course  I  would  advise,  I  am  for  first  trying  that 
which  I  have  last  mentioned;  I  trust  we  shall  never  be  driven  to 
the  second;  and  with  respect  to  the  first,  I  will  only  now  say  that 
no  feeling  of  wounded  pride,  no  motive  of  questionable  ex»^edi- 
ency,  nothing  short  of  real  and  demonstrable  necessity,  shall  in- 
duce me  to  moot  the  awful  question  of  the  transcendental  power 
of  Parliament  over  every  dependency  of  the  British  Crown.  That 
transcendental  power  is  an  arcanum  of  empire,  which  ought  to  be 
kept  back  within  the  penetralia  of  the  constitution.  It  exists,  but  it 
should  be  veiled.  It  should  not  be  produced  upon  trifling  occasions, 
or  in  cases  of  petty  refractoriness  and  temporary  misconduct.  It 
should  be  brought  forward  only  in  the  utmost  extremity  of  the 
state,  where  other  remedies  have  failed  to  stay  the  raging  of  some 
moral  or  political  pestilence.  Undoubtedly,  Sir,  it  would  be  easy  to 
select  passages  from  the  Jamaica  Gazettes,  which,  according  to  all 
legitimate  inferences  of  reasoning,  ought  to  put  Parliament  in  a 
towering  passion:  but  I  must  confess,  that  upon  a  moment's  reflec- 
tion, I  find  my  indignation  restrained  by  consideration  of  the  pow- 
erlessness  of  the  body  from  whom  the  offence  comes,  compared 
with  the  omnipotence  of  that  to  which  it  is  offered.  The  con- 
sciousness of  superior  strength  disarms  the  spirit  of  resentment 
I  could  revenge,  but  I  would  much  rather  reclaim.  I  prefer  that 
moral  self-restraint  so  beautifully  expressed  by  the  poet,  when  he 
represents  Neptune  as  allaying  the  wild  waters,  instead  of  re- 
buking the  winds  which  had  put  them  in  a  roar — 

"  Quos  ego — sed  motos  prcBstat  camponere  fluctus,^ 

If  there  be  any  gentleman  in  the  Jamaica  House  of  Assembly, 
who  meditates  the  acquisition  of  fame  and  popularity  by  opposing 
what  he  pleases  to  call  the  encroachments  of  the  mother  country, 
and. who  is  preparing  himself  for  his  contemplated  career,  by 
conning  over  the  speeches  of  Gushing  and  Franklin,  we  shall  act 
most  judiciously,  by  taking  from  him  all  lofty  grounds  of  quarrel; 
by  disappointing  his  patriotic  ardour  of  contentious  topics  of  in* 
flammation;  and  by  leaving  him  to  found  lys  insurrection,  if  in- 
surrection he  will  have,  on  an  abstract  admiration  of  the  cart- 
whip,  and  on  a  resolute  claim  of  his  free-born  right  to  use  that 
tnstrument  at  his  pleasure. 
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I  am  eonvineed^  Sir,  that  unleaa  Parliaaaeiit  ahoold  hriadiciaaaly 
supply  fuel  to  the  flame,  this  unprovoked  ardoUr  will  gradvallj^ 
expire.  When  the  patriots  discover  that  ao  parliamentary  com- 
missioner is  conning  out  to  control  them,  that  no  army  is  on  its 
way  to  subdue  them,  no  navy  to  bloekade  their  porta,  they  wiU 
have  leisure  and  temper  to  reflect  calmly  on  what  has  passed;  Mid 
finding  no  just  cause  of  oflfence  and  no  plea  for  cryitag  out  agiinst 
oppression,  they  will,  I  doubt  not,  at  no  distant  time,  be  con- 
vinced of  the  reasonableness  of  the  measures  recommended  to 
their  adoption,  and  Will  prepare  themselves  to  act,  by  their  owm 
power  knd  discretion,  consonantly  to  the  wishes  of  this  Hoose. 

Indeed,  Sir,  situated  as  Jamaica  is  between  warnings  and  ex- 
amples, having  St  Domingo  on  the  one  side,  and  Columbia  on 
the  other,  with  Trinidad,  St  Lucie,  and  Demerara  alnmst  in  her 
view,  I  cannot  believe  that  she  will  long  hold  out  in  her  resist- 
ance. I  cannot  believe  that  much  time  will  elapse  before  we  riiall 
learn  that  the  planter  of  Jamaica  is  anxiously  employed  in  emu- 
lating the  endeavours  of  the  Government  in  Trinidad,  to  imjMtnre 
the  condition  of  his  negroes. 

In  the  full  assurance  that  this  will  be  the  case,  so  far  from  «i- 
tertaining  any  hostile  feeling  towards  those  who  have  been  so  lib- 
eral of  their  comments  upon  us,  the  Government  is  most  anxious 
that  Jamaica  should  participate  to  the  fullest  extent  in  all  the  ad- 
vantages likely  to  result  fh>m  the  proposed  regulations.  One  of 
the  episcopal  establishments  is  intended  to  be  fixed  at  Jamaica; 
the  other  in  the  Leeward  Islands. 

For  the  support  of  these  establishments  it  will  not  be  neces«> 
sary,  for  a  time  at  least,  that  any  demand  should  be  made  on  the 
finances  of  the  islands.  I  will  not  now  enter  into  any  detailed 
calculations  upon  this  head,  which  do  not  indeed  come  properly 
within  this  general  view  of  the  question;  but  I  will  merely  ex* 
press  my  hope,  that  for  the  first  two  years  the  expenses  of  these 
episcopal  establishments  will  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the  inter- 
est of  that  sum  which  my  right  honourable  friend  hss  proposed 
to  appropriate  to  the  erection  of  new  churches  in  this  country. 
Two  years  will  probably  elapse  before  any  portion  of  that  fund 
will  be  required  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  ultimately  in- 
tended. There  is  another  fund  also  which  may  hereafter,  when 
gradually  relieved  of  the  burdens  which  now  exist  upon  it,  be 
applied  to  the  purposes  of  the  proposed  establishment,  I  mean  the 
four  and  a  half  per  cent  or  Leeward  Island's  fund.  I  am  author>> 
iaed  to  state  the  disposition  of  the  Crown  to  refrain  from  grant- 
ing any  further  pensjpns  out  of  this  fund,  until  the  burdens  now 
upon  it  shall  have  been  so  Eaur  reduced,  as  to  set  free  a  portion  of 
i^  applicable  to  the  West  Indian  episcopal  establishment' 

Sur,  I  have  now  nearly  done.    Being  desirous  c[  polliiif  tkt 
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Hmm  g»iit>Mtty  ift  peMeisioQ  of  Ihe  principle  and  plan  upMi 
whieb  ttie  OoTominent  propo#ei  to  act,  wiUic«t  exciting  angriT 
iS^eliDgi  ott  my  ikle>  I  shaU  carefully  and  stadiously  afaatftui  from 
ril  unneceaaary  reie«tiona  upon  thia  important  and  painful  suW 
'  ioat;  important  fjrom  tba  estent  of  the  intereato  which  it  emn 
braces,  and  painful,  inasmuch  as  it  involves  the  consideration  o| 
the  lot  ttf  aa  large  a  pcntion  of  our  fellow- creatures,  whose  pres- 
ent state  in  society  oanaol  be  contemplated  without  the  deepeaf 
ii^Unga  of  eomauseratiMi.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  ia  a 
quaaiian  full  of  hope,  aeeing  that  the  attention  of  Parliament 
and  of  tbe  country  haa  been  directed  to  the  aubject;  and  seeing 
that  there  exiata  on  aU  haods  a  wish  and  determination  to  apply 
lemediea  to  the  evil,  not  indeed  with  an  indiscreet  baate,  which 
WQuld  rather  injure  than,  benefit  those  whose  welfare  we  are  anx- 
ious t^  promote,  hut  with  a  temperate  and  well-considered  zeal. 

As  one  of  the  beat  modes  of  forwarding  our  object,  I  would 
naost  earneatty  conjuve  thoae  honourable  gentkoEien  both  on  one 
aide  of  the  House  and  tbe  othor,  who  may  take  part  in  thia  dis^ 
cussion,  whether  from  motives  of  personal  interest,  or  from  nun 
lives  still  more  powerful  thstn  any  considerations  of  interest,  to 
^refrain  from  exaggerated  statements,  from  highly-coloured  pic* 
turea  of  individ^ial  suffering,  which  can  have  no  other  effect  than 
'toeitasperate  discussion  into  animosity,  I  entreat  gentlemen  to 
reflect  that  any  conflict  on  this  subject  in  this  House  will  not  be 
merely  a  war  of  words^  If  this  night's  debate  should  be  angry 
and  intempei^te,  tbe  inferences  drawn  from  it  elsewhere  will  be 
fatal  to  the  peace  of  the  colonies.  False  hopes  will  be  excited 
among  tbe  alavea;  a  spirit  of  resistance  will  be  engendered  among 
the  planters;  improvement  in  the  lot  of  the  negro  will  thus  be 
placed  at  a  greater  distance  than  ever;  and  the  lives  and  proper- 
tiea  of  the  white  population  of  the  colonies  will  be  placed  in  < 
haaard  and  jeopardy. 

I  efitreat  honourable  gentlemen  particularlv  to  bear  in  mind,^ 
that  in  the  discussion  of  this  question  in  this  place,  we  have,  as  if 
by  tacit  agreement,  qx>ken  generally  of  slavery  and  of  a  slave 
population,  without  adverting  to  one  essential  characteristic, 
which  distinguishes  the  slavery  of  the  West  Indies  from  all 
otiiers;  I  mean  that  physical  alienation  which  arises  from  the  in^ 
delible  difference  of  coloor.  We  who  live  not  on  the  spot  can 
conceive  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  nature  of  this  alienation.  But  let 
it  not  be  forgotten  that  our  debates  are  read  with  aviditv  in  the 
colonies  by  the  different  classes,  in  which  this  principle  is  work- 
inff  with  full  force. 

rfo  gentleman  comes  into  this  House  to  take  part  in  this  ques* 
tion,  who  is  not  in  some  way  or  other,  more  or  less,  connected^ 
with  individuala  whose  aU  ia  involved  in  the  diacusaion.    Le^  iif 
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recollect  what  prodigious  niin  one  angoarded  eipreariou,  dropt 
in  the  heat  of  debate,  may  occasion  to  those  whom  we  would  nat 
willingly  injure; — while  it  is  at  the  same  time  dear  that  the  most 
ardent  and  enthusiastic  eloquence  cannot  hasten  the  enjoyment 
of  freedom  by  those  who  are  not  yet  in  a  fit  state  to  receive 'the 
boon. 

If  we  are  to  do  ^ood  (which  I  earnestly  hope  and  sinoerely^ 
believe  we  may,)  it  is  not  to  be  done  by  sudden  Mid  violent  mea- 
sures;— but  by  efforts  of  a  patient  and  comparatively  tame  char- 
acter; by  measures  slow  in  their  progress,  but  steady  and  sure  in 
their  operation;  measures  which  must  be  carried  into  efiect  not 
by  a  few  individuals  of  rare  talents,  and  conspicuous  zeal;  but  hf 
the  great  body  of  those  whom  the  advocates  of  the  negro  distrust 
and  seem  disposed  to  put  aside. 

Yes,  Sir,  if  the  condition  of  the  slave  is  to  be  improved,  thai 
improvement  must  be  introduced  through  the  medium  of  his  mas- 
ter. The  masters  are  the  instruments  through  whom,  and  by 
whom,  you  must  act  upon  the  slave  population: — and  if  by  any 
proceedings  of  ours  we  shall  unhappily  place  between  the  slave 
and  his  master  the  barrier  of  insurmountable  hostility,  we  shall 
at  once  put  an  end  to  the  best  chance  of  emancipation  or  even  of^ 
amendment  Instead  of  diffusing  gradually  over  those  dark  re^ 
gions  a  pure  and  salutary  light,  we  may  at  once  kindle  a  flame 
only  to  be  quenched  in  blood. 

I  am  not  aware,  Sir,  that  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  detain  th^ 
House  by  entering  more  into  detail,  nor  will  I  be  induced  to  sin 
against  my  own  precept  by  diverging  into  general  observations. 
I  therefore  here  take  my  leave  of  the  existing  state  of  the  negfo 
population. 

Connected,  however,  with  that  state  from  which  we  are  endea-» 
vouring  gradually  to  rescue  so  large  a  portion  of  our  fellow-crea- 
tures, is,  (as  I  have  stated  at  the  outset  of  my  speech,)  the  consid^ 
eration  of  the  inhuman  traffic  by  which  they  were  brought  into 
their  present  condition;  and  for  the  total  abolition  of  which,  so  far 
as  regards  this  country  and  her  colonies,  the  friends  of  humtnitv' 
are  indebted  to  the  exertions  of  my  honourable  friend  (Mr.  Win 
berforce)  opposite.  I  am  convinced  that  the  Slave  Trade  is  en- 
tirely and  effectually  abolished  with  respect  to  our  colonies.  I 
know  that  other  persons  entertain  a  different  opinion;  but  after 
the  most  anxious  inquiries  on  the  subject,  I  feel  perfectly  confix 
dent  that  with  respect  to  the^British  West  India  Islands,  it\e  pro- 
hibition against  the  introduction  of  slaves  is  sacredly  observed. 
It  is,  nevertheless,  true  that  the  introduction  of  slaves  in  foreign 
colonies  continues  to  an  enormous  extent.  All  the  e£fbrts  of  this 
country  to  procure  the  active  co-operation  of  other  powers  to  put 
down  the  traffic  in  slaves  has  been  ineffectual.  '  Among  the  plans 
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wfaieh  have  been  suggested  for  that  purpose^  it  has  been  freqtient}]r 
•QggeBted  that  all  persons  guilty  of  slare-trading  should  be  rent- 
dered  obnoxious  to  capture,  not  only  by  the  vessels  of  their  own 
eountry^  but  by  those  of  every  other  power,— in  other  words^ 
that  the  Slave  Trade  should  be  declared  piracy.  A  good  deal  of 
misapprehension,  however,  prevails  upon  this  point 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  persons  that  a  Congress  of  Sov- 
ereigns—-the  Congress  of  Verona,  for  instance — might  have  taken 
upon  itself  to  declare  slave-^trading  a  piratical  offence,  and  thereby 
to  make  the  individuals  engaged  in  it  amenable  to  an  universal 
international  law.  This  is  a  complete  mistake.  England  must 
sorely  be  the  last  country  in  the  world  to  admit  that  any  con- 
gress of  sovereigns  could  constitute  a  law,  universal  in  its  opera- 
tion on  states  not  party  to  its  enactment  The  only  way  in  which 
this  desirable  object  could  be  obtained  would  be,  that  every  na- 
tion should  for  itself  declare  slave-trading  to  be  a  piratical  oflfence 
in  its  own  subjects.  We  have  in  the  law  of  England  many  statu- 
table piracies.  But,  supposing  such  a  law  passed  here  in  respect 
to  the  SMve  Trade,  the  effect  upon  the  foreign  Slave  Trade  would 
be  nothing,  unless  we  could  persuade  other  nations  each  to  pass 
jChe  like  law,  and  all  to  co-operate  for  its  general  execution.  Now, 
we  have  more  than  onc&  proposed  both  to  the  Government  of 
France  and  to  that  of  the  United  States,  to  give  reciprocally  by 
treaty,  a  right  of  mutual  visit  and  search  in  aU  cases  of  suspected 
slave-trading.  When  it  is  considered  how  many  delicate  points 
of  national  pride,  of  maritime  law,  and  maritime  right,  are  touch- 
ed by  such  a  proposition,  the  House  will  not  be  surprised  that  it 
has  been  by  no  means  cordially  received.  By  France  it  has  b^n 
more  than  once  rejected  altogether.  But  it  is  with  no  small  feel-^ 
ing  of  gratification  that  I  am  now  enabled  to  state  to  the  House 
that  many  days  have  not  elapsed  since  a  treaty  was  signed  on  the 

K:  of  this  country  by  my  right  honourable  friend  near  me,  the 
sident  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  a  ri^ht  honourable  relation 
of  mine.  His  Majesty's  Minister  to  the  United  States  of  America^ 
and*  on  the  part  of  die  United  States  by  the  American  Minister 
in  London,  by  which  treaty  Great  Britain  and  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  concede  mutually  to  each  otJier,  under  cer* 
tain  regulations  and  restrictions,  this  long-sought  right  q£  visit 

This  treaty  authorizes  the  men-of-war  of  either  nation  to  de- 
tain the  merchant  vessels  of  the  other,  if  suspected  of  being  en- 
gaged in  slave-.trading;  provided,  that  both  countries  shall  have 
previouslv  adopted  the  same  law  respecting  that  crime,  by  con- 
stituting it  by  law  a  piracy.  The  House  is  probably  aware  that 
the  Legislature  of  the  United  States  has  already  passed  a  law  to 
this  efiect  It  is  my  intention  to-night  to  propose,  with  the  leave 
ot  the  Housi,  to  bring  in  a  Ull  &r  the  like  purpose.  Should  tlial 
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bill  pass,  the  navies  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  United  SlatoB 
will  henceforth  act  in  co-operation,  to  extirpate,  so  far  as  ref/uriB 
their  two  countries,  this  abominable  traffic  altogether. 

The  present  is  not  the  most  convenient  time  for  entering  into 
a  detail  of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty;  but  those  who  recollect 
the  difficulties  which  have  hitherto  obstructed  the  completion  of 
any  such  agreement,  must  rejoice  to  find  that  all  these  difficulties 
have  been  adjusted.  There  are,  on  both  sides,  points  of  dignity 
reserved:  and  care  has  been  taken  to  preserve  the  general  bound* 
aries  of  maritime  law:  but  upon  the  question  of  the  Slave  Trade, 
the  powers  reciprocally  given  are  ample,  and  I  trust  will  be  found 
effectual.  Each  country  reserves  the  administration  of  its  own 
national  law  for  the  punishment  of  its  own  sulijects:  but  the  right 
of  capture  is  common  to  both.  For  instance,  if  an  American 
man-of-war  should  capture  a  British  slave  trader,  (and  God  forbid 
she  should  not,  if  such  an  one  could  be  found,)  or,  vice  versa ^  a 
British  man-of-war  an  American  slave  trader,^the  captured  ves- 
sel is  to  be  remitted  to  the  nearest  ship-of-war  of  its  own  nation, 
or  to  its  nearest  native  maritime  port,  for  adjudicatidh:—- each 
country  thus  aiding  the  other  in  detecting  the  crime;  but  each 
judging  its  own  subjects.  I  trust  that  the  realization  of  this  ar- 
rangement between  the  contracting  parties  will  not  be  the  limit 
of  its  beneficial  operation:  for  when  the  two  greatest  maritime 
nations  in  the  world, — the  two  nations,  I  mean,  whO|  by  the  ex* 
lent  of  their  commercial  navies,  expose  the  widest  surface  to  the 
operation  of  this  new  law, — so  far  compromise  their  maritime 
pride,  and  subdue  their  deeply-rooted  prejudices,  as  to  submit 
themselves  to  each  other's  vigilance  and  inquiry;  it  surely  may 
be  hoped  that  in  any  future  discussions  for  the  universal  abolition 
of  the  Slave  Trade,  the  joint  representations  of  Great  Britain  and 
America  may  be  employed  with  peculiar,  force,  and  erace,  and 
eoBsisteney,  to  induce  other  nations  to  lay  aside  all  feelings  of  re- 
pugnance which  may  stand  in  the  way  of  their  accession  to  00 
truly  virtuous  and  benefieent  a  confederacy. 

Sir,  it  only  remains  for  me  to  thank  the  House  for  tiie  patient 
indulgence  with  which  they  have  listened  to  me;  and  to  oonelude 
with  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  more  effisetual 
suppression  of  the  African  Slave  Trade. 


A  very  protracted  diBCoagion  took  place  on  the  motion  of  the  right  hoDooT^ 
bla  ffenUeraan.  To  queatiooa  aolioiUDg  informatioii  flrom  some  hoAoaiable 
members, — and  to  objections  to  the  course  pursued  by  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, from  others, — Mr.  Canning  replied  :*- 

Mb.  Spsakeb^ — Had  I  not  been  called  upon  is  so  direct  a 
Planner  by -some  honourable  getdlemeo  in  the  cfnarm  of  thJH  de^ 
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T)«te,  it  WM  ndt  my  intention  to  have  offered  myself  again  to 
your  notice:  and  in  addressing  you  at  this  late  hour.  Sir,  and  af- 
ter so  full  a  discussion,  I  am  sure  it  will  be  agreeable  to  the 
House  to  hear  that  it  is  by  lio  means  my  intention  to  trespass 
longer  upon  its  time  than  may  be  necessary  for  replying  to  the 
questions  which  have  been  put  to  me. 

And  first,  Sir,  in  reply  to  the  question  of  the  honourable  mem- 
ber for  Southwark  (Sir  R.  Wilson.)  The  honourable  gentleman 
^wishes  to  know  whether  the  Order  in  Council  forwarded  to  Trini- 
dad, is  to  be  communicated  to  the  other  colonies  which  he  has 
named?  Communications  have  been  made  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  other  eastern  settlements,  but  of  the  result  of  those 
communications  I  am,  yet  without  information.  With  regard  to 
the  other  question  respecting  the  use  of  the  whip,  and  the  num* 
ber  of  lashes  which  a  master  is  to  be  authorised  to  inflict  on  his 
slave  as  punishment  for  an  offence;  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  my  construction  of  the  words  "  at  any  time,'*  which  are  to 
be  found  in  that  order,  is,  for  any  one  offence. 
'  I  come  next,  Sir,  to  the  more  important  questions  put  to  me  by. 
kny  honourable  friend  the  member  for  Bramber,  and  by  the  hon- 
ourable member  for  Taunton.  I  confess  it  appears  to  me  incor- 
rect to  call  the  Order  in  Council  an  experiment  The  proper 
term  to  apply  to.  it,  is  an  example;  and  I  trust,  Sir,  it  is  an  ex- 
ample which  the  rest  of  the  colonies  will  feel  it  both  their  inter- 
est and  their  duty  to  follow,  without  any  interference  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  at  home.  With  respect  to  such  interference, 
however,  I  wish  to  be  understood  as  reserving  to  myself  the  right 
of  acting  as  circumstances  may  require.  I  have  already  described 
the  different  kinds  and  degrees  of  interference  which  might  be 
employed  towards  the  colonial*  legislatures,  should  such  a  course 
become  necessary;  but  I  must  repeat  that  I  deprecate  any  such 
interference,  except  by  way  of  admonition  and  advice,  unless  as  a 
hist  resource,  or  in  an  urgent  extremity.  The  power  exists:  — 
but  any  practical  application  of  it  ought  to  be  most  cautiously 
avoided,  until  all  other  means  shall  have  been  tried  and  found 
unavailing. 

The  honourable  member  for  Taunton,  (Mr.  Baring,)  has  charged 
the  Government  with  delay,  with  want  of  decision,  with  agitatmg 
this  creat  question,  session  after  session,  and  still  without  any  in- 
telFigible  determination;  with  being,  in  short,  like  the  honourable 
genUeman  himself,  as  much  on  the  one  side  as  the  other.  This 
18  the  honourable  gentleman's  statement;  now  let  us  look  at  the 
facts.  In  the  month  of  May,  1823,  this  question  was  moved  for 
the  first  time  by  the  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Buxton)  oppo* 
Bite.  The  Government  then  also,  for  the  first  time,  dectarea  its 
intention  to  take  the  question  into  its  own  hands.     Only  nine 
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short  monthfl  have  passed  over  since  the  question  in  its  pnsst  t 
shape  was  first  agitated;  and  the  Government  now  comes  forward^ 
and  through  me,  its  humble  instrument,  proposes  a  measure, 
which^  whatever  other  gentlemen  may  think  of  it,  seems  to  be 
so  satisfactory  to  the  honourable  member  for  Taunton,  that  he 
carries  his  approbation  of  it  even  beyond  those  who  propose  it; 
he  expects  even  more  from  it  than  the  Government  itself  Yet 
after  having  bestowed  this  extraordinary  share  of  approbation  on 
the  measure  proposed  by  the  Government,  the  honourable  gentle- 
man assumes  the  lecturer's  chair,  and  proceeds  to  censure  us  alike 
for  what  we  haVe  done,  and  what  we  have  omitted,  and  to  tell  us 
what  we  ought  and  ought  not  to  do.  The  honourable  gentleman 
on  this,  as  on  some  oUier  occasions,  reminds  me.  Sir,  of  certain 
members  of  this  House,  who  were  so  well  described  by  Mr*^ 
Burke  forty  years  ago:  ^^  There  are  (said  that  eloquent  statesman) 
a  certain  class  of  persons  who  when  they  rise  in  their  places,  no 
man  living  can  divine,  from  any  known  adherence  to  parties,  to 
opinions,  or  to  principles,  from  any  order  or  system  in  their  poll* 
tics,  or  from  any  sequel  or  connexion  in  their  ideas,  what  part 
*  they  are  going  to  take  in  any  debate.  It  is  astonishing  how  much 
this  uncertainty,  especially  at  critical  times,  calls  the  attention  of 
all  parties  on  such  men.  All  eyes  are  fixed  on  them;  all  ears  are 
open  to  hear  them;  each  party  gapes  and  looks  alternately  for 
their  vote  almost  to  the  end  of  their  speeches.  Whilst  the  House 
hangs  in  this  uncertainty — now  the  Aear,  hears!  rise  from  this 
side — now  they  are  re-bellowed  from  the  other,  and  that  party  to 
whom  they  at  length  fall,  from  their  tremulous  and  dancing  bal- 
ance, always  receive  them  in  a  tempest  of  applause.'^  And  now. 
Sir,  just  as  forty  years  ago,  there  are  gentlemen  who  get  up  late 
in  tlie  night,  when  the  debate  has  reached  a  certain  stage,  and 
make  a  speech  so  nicely  balanced  this  way,  and  that  way,  a  piece 
of  blame  here,  a  piece  of  praise  there,  with  censure  and  applause 
so  beautifully  blended  and  contrasted,  that  no  man  can  venture  to 
pronounce  which  ingredient  predominates.  To  such  gentlemen 
nothing  certainly  could  be  so  disagreeable  as  to  find  the  Govern- 
ment taking  upon  itself  the  part  ot  mediator,  and  thus  occupyinc 
the  situation  which  they  considered  as  exclusively  their  own,  and 
which,  it  appears,  on  the  present  occasion,  the  honourable  mem- 
ber for  Taunton  was  particularly  anxious  to  occupy.  He  would 
fain  have  had  the  Government  assume  a  difierent  course,  and  say 
to  those  who  want  all — you  shall  have  nothing;  and  to  those  who 
wish  to  retain  every  thing — ^you  shall  give  up  all;  in  order  that 
he  might  have  had  the  opportunity  of  correcting  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  Government,  and  sayings  ^*  No,  you  must  make  one 
party  concede  this,  and  the  opposing  par^,  give  up  that;  a  gov- 
ernment ought  to  avoid  the  excesses  of  a  partisan.''    lliis,  Sir 
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is  evafcflj  whtt  tlie  Gkremment  has  done.  It  has,  aa  I  hare  said, 
aaaumed  the  position  of  mediator;  and  the  honourable  gendemab 
appears  to  be  exceedingly  disapf>ointed  that  the  situation  which 
he  had  marked  out  for  himself  is  thus  filled. 

The  post  of  mediator  being  thus  occupied,  the  honourable  gen 
tlemaa  is  now  all  for  extremes:  *^  Why  do  you  thus  hesitated* 
says  the  honourable  tentleman;  ^  why  temporise  with  the  ques^ 
ition  ?  why  not  decide  it  once  for  all  and  settle  it  for  ever?  If  there 
be  danger  in  decision,  you  ought  to  meet  it  manfully,  and  look  it 
boldly  in  the  face.''  This,  Sir,  is  advice  very  easily  eiven  by 
those  who  are  not  responsible  for  the  consequences  of  following 
k.  Bat  the  honourable  gentleman's  advice  and  example  are  not 
in  exact  accordance  with  each  other.  If,  like  him,  we  had  bal- 
anced between  theory  and  practice,  we  should  have  done  nothing. 
But  keeping  his  wisdom  for  himself,  to  us  he  eives  advice  which 
would  be  sure  to  lead  us  into  difficulties*  ^^  Look  the  dangere  bold- 
ly in  the  face,"  says  he.  Allow  me  to  ask  what  does  the  honoura* 
ble  gentleman  mean  by  looking  the  danger  boldly  in  the  face?  for 
I  protest  that  I  do  not  understand  him.  Does  he  mean  that  slavery 
shall  continue  as  it  is?  or  does  he  mean  to  recommend  immediate 
emancipation?  If  the  honourable  gentleman  counsels  eidier  of 
these  extremes,  and  will  have  the  goodness  to  say  which  of  them 
he  meana  to  counsel,  he  will  be  at  least  intelligible,  he  will  have 
reeommended  a  decisive  measure.  The  bold  course  of  which  he 
speaks  would  undoubtedly  be  to  adopt  one  of  these  extremes;  but 
in  the  most  perfect  sincerity,  I  declare  I  cannot  make  out  which 
of  the  two  is  his  favourite.  The  Government,  however,  has 
adopted  a  middle  course;  and  this  milder  mode  of  proceeding  is 
precisely  that,  which,  if  we  had  adopted  either  of  his  bold  courses, 
tiie  honourable  member  would  have  been  delighted  to  have  an  op* 
portunity  of  recommending. 

The  course  now  proposed  by  His  Majesty's  Government  wilK 
as  we  believe,  effect  every  thing  which,  after  mature  deliberation, 
we  believe  can  be  safely  attempted  at  this  time.  I  know  that 
there  are  persons  connected  with  the  West  Indies,  who  wish  to 
force  the  Government  to  say  more  on  this  subject;  to  extort  from 
us  a  further  declaration  of  the  views  which^we  entertain  for  the 
future.  They  wish  us  to  give  a  pledge  that  no  more  shall  ever  be 
done  than  is  now  proposed.  But  I  will  not  commit*  myself  on 
this  subject 

The  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Buxton)  opposite,  is  not  more 
vehement  in  his  abhorrence  of  slavery  in  die  abstract  than  I  am. 
But  I  have  a  repugnance  to  abstract  declarations.  I  am  desirous 
of  acting  on  this,  ^s  I  would  do  on  all  other  occasions,  on  the  best 
information  that  I  can  obtain,  with  a  view  to  practical  benefit:  I 
am  desirous  of  taking  moderation,  equity,  justice,  and  sound  pol- 
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icft  ibr  my  Kuidoa.  But  I  will  not  twMoi  to  teioMered  bjr  ujr 
engagements  expresfl^  or  implied.  I  will  not  be  led  by  either  side, 
or  in  either  sense^  to  dedaratioDa  from  which  it  naj  be  impwi 
ble  to  advance,  and  dftn^ous  to  retreat  If  it  would  be  improp- 
er to  declare  an  intention  of  stopping  here,  it  would  be  eqmUjr 
'improper  to  hold  out  any  pled^  oi  ulterior  and  aceelerated  meas- 
ures. The  question  is  not — it  cannot  be  made  a  question  of 
idghty  of  humnnity,  of  morality  merely.  It  is  a  question  which 
contemplates  a  change,  great  and  difficult  beyond  example;  one 
almost  beyon<^  the  power  of  man  to  accomplish;  a  change  in  the 
condition  and  circumstances  of  an  entire  class  of  our  fellow  erea*- 
tures,  the  recasting,  as  it  were,  of  a  whole  generatioii  of  mankioA. 
K  this  be  not  a  qu^tioa  requiring  deliberation,  cautious  and  fear- 
ful deliberation,  I  know  not  what  can  be  so.  Sir,  we  must  pro-  > 
oeed  in  it  with  the  extremest  circumspection;  we  must  watch  thf 
signs  of  the  times^  taking  advantage  of  every  favourable  oeeur^ 
rence;  but  reserving  a  discretion  and  freedom  of  action,  whkh  at 
would  be  madness  wantonly  to  throw  away. 

Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  the  opinion  of  the  honourabla 
member  for  Taunton,  I  will  not  consent  to  d^art  from  the  comrs^ 
which,  after  the  most  mature  consideration,  the  Government  has 
determined  to  adopt  I  will  cheerfully  resign  to  him  either  of 
the  extremes,  between  which  alone  he  coneeives  the  choice  to  lie: 
but  I  will  not  be  shamed  by  any  tiling  which  the  honouraUe  cen« 
tleman  can  say,  out  of  our  sKHkrate  and  middle  course  of  policy, 
into  one  whidi,  because  we  have  act  adopted  it,  he  calls  1^  the 
name  of  decision,  but  which,  if  we  had  been  unadvised  enough  to 
engage  in  it^  he  would  justly  have  characterized  as  rashness. 

The  qoestion  was  then  put,  and  leave  was  giyen-  to  bring  in  a  Bill  lor  the 
ttore  effectual  soppreasioQ  of  the  African  Slave  Tnida     . 
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STATE  OF  SLAVERY. 

MAY  19th,  1826. 

IIb.  Beoiwbav  moved  the  foUawiog  Reaolulion: — 

*<  That  this  Hoiwe  has  oterved  with  deep  regret  that  nothiog  eflbctual  hM 
been  done  by  the  Legiakturea  of  Hia  Majeaty'a  Coloniea  in  the  Weat  Indiea, 
hi  compliance  with  the  dechured  wiahea  of  Hia  Majeaty'a  Government,  and  ^e 
ReaoKitxma  of  thia  Hooae  of  the  15th  of  May,  18^  looehing  the  ooodHioQ  of 
<iw  Shvea;  and  thia  Hooae  will,  theiefere,  earlj  in  the  Beat  SeaMoo  of  PMrliap 
ment,  take  into  ita  moat  aeriooa  oonaideration  auch  aneaanrea  aa  may  appear  tp 
be  neceasary  for  giving  eflbot  to  the  aaid  Reaolutiona.** 


Ma.  Canning  rose,  and  addressed  the  House  to  the  follo^tit 
effect:— lie  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  (Mr.  Denman) 
who  spoke  last,  l^ir^  has  brought  the  question  which  is  now  before 
the  House,  precisely  to  that  pdnt  at  which  I  am  desirous  of  meet- 

The  practical  point  to  be  decided  is,  whether  the  Resdution 
DOW  proposed  for  its  adoption,  is  litely  to  be  useful,  or  otherwise, 
for  the  purposes  for  which  I  am  bound  to  believe  it  is  intended  ? 
That  Resolution  contains,  indeed,  some  propositions,  to  which,  as 
abstract  propositions,  I  have  no  difficulty,  (with  certain  modiftcfti- 
tions)  in  subscribing.  But  the  questions  for  the  House,  on  the 
present  occasion,  I  take  to  be — not  whether  the  Resolution  be  ab- 
stractedly true,  but  whether  the  passing  of  any  such  Resolution 
ts  this  be  either  necessary  or  advisable  r  and  if  it  be  neither  ne** 
cessary  nor  advisable,  whether  it  may  not  be  rather  detrimental 
than  beneficial  to  the  general  object  upon  which  the  House  has  al- 
ready expressed  its  determination. 

In  addressing  myself  to  these  questions,  I  must  lay  out  of  the 
account  much — indeed  the  ereater  part^— of  the  speech  of  one 
honourable  and  learned  genUeman  (Dr.  Lushington;)  because  it 
has  been  ahready  determined  by  the  House,  and  by  the  Govern^ 
ment,  to  proceed  in  this  great  measure,  as  far  as  possible,  by  means 
of  conciliation  and  recommendation;  but  the  whole  of  the  hon« 
ourable  and  learned  gentleman's  speech  was  directed  rather  to 
means  of  force  and  terror.  That  speech,  therefore,  I  must  pass 
by,  as  entirely  dissonant  from  the  whole  tone  and  temper  in  which 
the  discussion  of  this  matter  has  been  hitherto  conducted;  and  eft- 

E^ially  from  the  laborious  and  temperate,  speech  with  whidi  this 
esolution  has  been  introduced  for  our  deliberation. 
I  must  assume.  Sir,  that  the  Resolution^  passed  by  this  Houscl 
tn  May,  1825,  constitute  the  rule  which  Parliament  have  agreeC 
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to  take  for  their  guidance;  and  I  must  also  assume  (the  positioii 
which  I  have  just  stated  not  being  contradicted)  that  the  several 
measures  which  the  Government  have  founded  on  those  Resolu- 
tions, are  admitted  to  have  beea  conceived 'ih,  the  spirit  of  those 
Resolutions,  and  to  have  been  framed  in  accordance  with  that 
^irit 

If,  Sir,  there  be  those  who  think  that  a  different  course  from 
that  which  the  House  of  Commons  has  pursued,  ought  to  have 
been  adopted;  if  there  be  those  who  are  even  di^sed  to  go  back 
to  the  year  1807,  and  to  contend  that  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
the  West  Indies,  ought  to  have  been  then  enforced  by  the  same 
Aet  of  Parliament  which  abolished  the  trade  in  slaves,  I  have 
really  only  to  say  to  them  that  they  come  too  late  into  the  field; 
that  Parliament  has  already  taken  its  determination,  and  formed 
its  decision  on  that  subject  I  must  remind  them  that  Parliament 
has  already  declared,  in  a  way  not  to  be  misunderstood,  that  it 
would  not  enact  the  emanci]>ation  of  slaves  in  the  West  Indies; 
that  it  looks  to  that  result  only'through  a  sober  and  gradual  course 
of  measures;  that  it  will  not  be  diverted  from  that  course,  except 
by  a  deflpree  of  resistance,  amounting  to  contumacy  on  the  part 
of  the  West  Indian  colonies,  which  it  will  not  at  present  appre- 
hend. 

If  there  be  those  again  who  think  that  this  important  question, 
involving,  as  it  confessedlv  does,  the  lives,  the  interests,  and  the 
property  of  our  fellow  subjects,  is  to  be  determined  on  the  abstract 
proposition — *^  That  man  cannot  be  made  the  property  of  man,'' 
•*— I  take  the  liberty  of  relegating  them  to  the  schools;  and  of  tell- 
ing them  that  they  do  not  deal  with  this  grave  and  complicated 
matter  as  members  of  the  British  Parliament,  or  as  members  of  a 
society  constituted  like  that  in  which  we  live^  of  long  established 
interests,  of  conflicting  claims  to  protection,  of  modifications  and 
involutions  of  property,  not  to  be  changed  and  simplified  by  a 
sudden  effort,  and  of  usages  which,  however  undesirable,  if  the 
4)qestipn  were  as  to  their  new  institution,  are  too  inveterately 
rooted  to  be  destroyed  at  a  single  blow.  I  must  tell  them,  Sir, 
that  the  practical  adoption  of  their  speculative  notions  would  ex* 
pose  our  West  India  possessions  to  ravage  and  desolation;  which, 
J  think,  those  honourable  gentlemen  themselves  would  be  as  little 
satisfied  to  behold,  as  I  hope  they  are  prepared,  wilfully  to  pro- 
duce them. 

The  learned  civilian,  referring  to  a  former  debate,  has  quoted  a 
passage  of  a  speech  of  mine,  wherein  I  stated  ^^  that  the  spirit  of 
the  British  Constitution  was,  in  its  principle,  hostile  to  any  modi- 
fication of  slavery."  This  reference  compels  me  to  set  myself 
right  with  the  House.  ,  The  learned  civilian  has  read  the  esAract 
from  the  speech,  but  he  has  not  given  the  context  from  which  it 
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b  tOHL  Sir,  the  honounble  member  for  We3rmoiith  bad,  en  thit 
oecasion,  preiaced  his  proposed  Resolution  with  a  declaration^ 
that  ^  the  state  of  slavery  was  repujmant  to  the  principles  of 
the  British  Constitution,  and  of  the  Christian  religion/'  Did  I 
subscribe  to  that  proposition?  Can  the  sentence  quoted  by  the 
learned  civilian  be  £urly^  understood  in  that  sense?  In  order  that 
the  House  should  rightly  understand  what  I  did  say,  I  will  read 
that  part  of  my  speech  of  that  day  to  which  the  quoted  sentenee 
belongs. 

^  The  honourable  gentleman  (it  is  the  honourable  member  for 
Weymouth  to  whom  I  am  alluding)  begins  bis  Resolution  with  a 
recital  which  I  confess  greatly  emoarrasses  me.  He  says,  that 
^  the  state  of  slavery  is  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  the  British 
Constitution,  and  of  the  Christian  religion.'  God  forbid  that  he 
who  ventures  to  object  to  this  statement  should  therefore  be  held 
to  assert  a  contradiction  to  it !  I  do  not  say  that  the  state  of  slaverv 
is  consonant  to  the  principles  of  the  ft*itish  Constitution;  still 
less  do  I  say  that  the  state  of  slavery  is  consonant  to  the  princi«- 
ples  of  the  Christian  religion.  But  though  I  do  not  advance  these 
propositions  myself,  nevertheless,  I  must  say,  that  in  my  opinion 
the  propositions  of  the  honourable  gentleman  are  not  practically 
true.  If  the  honourable  gentleman  means  that  the  British  Con*- 
stitiition  does  not  admit  of  slavery  in  that  part  of  the  British  do^ 
9iinions  where  the  Constitution  is  in  full  play,  undoubtedlv  his 
statement  is  true;  but  it  makes  nothing  for  his  object  If,  bow*- 
ever,  the  honourable  member  is  to  be  understood  to  maintain  that 
the  Britidi  Constitution  has  not  tolerated  for  years,  nay,  more,  for 
centuries,  in  the  colaniesj  the  existence  of  slavery — a  state  of  so* 
ciety  unknown  in  the  mother  country— *that  is  a  position  which 
is  altogether  without  foundation,  and  positively  and  practically 
untrue.  In  my  opinion,  when  a  proposition  is  submitted  to  this 
House,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  House  to  act  upon  it,  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  confound,  as  I  think  is  done  in  this  Reso- 
lution, what  is  morally  tnie  with  what  is  historically  false.  Un- 
doubtedly, the  spirit  of  the  British  Constitution  is,  in  its  princi- 
ple, hostile  to  any  modification  of  slavery;  but  as  undoubtedly, 
the  British  Parliament  has  for  ages,  tolerated,  sanctioned,  protect* 
ed,  and  even  encouraged  a  system  of  colonial  establishment  of 
which  it  well  knew  slavery  to  be  the  foundation.^' 

Here  I  do  not  say  that  slavery  is  sanctioned  by  the  spirit  of  the 
Christian  religion;  and  as  little  do  I  say,  that  it  is  sanctioned  by 
the  principles  of  the  British  Constitution.  But,  although  I  do  not 
advance  any  such  proposition  in  opposition  to  that  of  we  honoon- 
able  member  for  Weymouth,  sUU  I  do  say,  that  his  proposition  ii 
not  practically  true.  If  the  honourable  and  learned  ffentfemasi 
meant  to  say,  that  the  spirit  of  the  British  Constitution  is  adverse 
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Uk.$\tiifefyf  I  ttdmttthetruth'ef  his  propofitian;  but  it  makes ndtii- 
iDg  for  his  argument  If  he  meant  to  say,  that  the  British  Con- 
«tiUition  has  not  for  ye^rs  tolerated  slaveiy  in  its  colonic  then  it 
ja  quite  evident  that  his  proposition  is  positively  and  pnactically 
untrue.  I  contended  then,  as  I  contend  now^  that  eare  ought  to 
be  taken,  in  touching  questions  of  this  nature,  not  to  minsie  aad 
confound  what  is  morally  true  with  what  is  historically  fdse.  I 
aflmitted,  then,  as  I  admit  now,  that  the  Constitution  of  this  country 
is  adverse  to  the  practice  or  principle  of  slavery;  but,  I  affirmed 
then,  and  I  now  repeat  the  affirmation,  that  the  Parliament  of  this 
jeeuntry  has  protected,  fostered,  and  eneoiiraged  establishments, 
whose  main  support,  it  wcjl  knew,  was  derived  from  slavery* 
Guarded  then,  Sir,  as  my  declaration  on  this  subject  was  at  the 
beginning,  guarded  as  it  was  at  the  end,  I  think  the  learned  gen- 
tleman did  not  do  quite  iairly,— did  not  act,  in  respect  to  my 
raeech,  as  he  would  have  acted  professionally  in  the  citation  of  any 
oocument  in  a  court  of  justice,— when  he  separated  a  single  sen- 
tence, or  rather  member  of  a  sentence,  from  the  rest,  and  present- 
ed it  to  the  House,  as  a  simple,  direct,  substantive,  and  unqualified 
proposition. 

The  learned  gentleman  seems,  indeed,  to  think  that  he  is  at 
liberty  to  construe  my  speech  of  three  years  ago  by  conkpariaoA 
with  something  which  passed  the  other  day,  in  another  places  of 
which,  as  stated  by  himself,  I  profess  I  do  not  see  the  practice 
bearing  upon  my  argument  (such  as  I  have  now  shown  that  argu* 
m^t  to  have  been;) — ^but  of  which  I  know  absolutely  nothing 
but  what  the  assertion  of  the  honourable  and  l^med  gentleman 
4M>nveys  to  me.  The  distinction  I  now  wish  to  press  upon  the  at* 
lention  of  the  House,  is  the  same  as  I  have  always  endeavoui^ 
io  maintain.  I  have  before  said,  that  theoretically  true  as  it  may 
be,  that  the  spirit  of  slavery  is  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  the  Brit- 
ish Constitution,  yet  this  country,  blessed  though  she  has  been 
with  a  free  Constitution  herself,  has  encouraged  in  her  colonies 
the  practice  of  slavery,  however  alien  to  her  own  domestic  insti- 
tutions; and  this,  too,  be  it  remembered,  at  a  time  when  her  coun- 
fiih  were  guided  by  men,  the  acknowledged  and  boasted  friends 
of  liberty.  I  will  not  stop  to  enter  into  a  disquisition  whether, 
^  the  time  to  which  I  refer,  the  duties  of  governments,  and  the 
rishts  of  man,  as  man,  were  as  fiilly  understood  as  in  the  age  ia 
which  we  have  the  happiness  to  live;  whether  the  freedom  of 
England  had  then  attained  that  moral  maturity  which  it  now  ex*- 
hibits.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  simple  &ct  is,  that  this  country, 
JlOtwithstanding  her  free  Constitution,  did  found  and  mainuin. 
Day,  more,  did  foster  and  prescribe  a  system,  of  which,  not  only 
I  slavery  an  ingredient,  but  which  required  an  annual  influx  oif 
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the  bl&ck  Stygian  stream  of  akrery  for  ita  nutriment  and  aualM^ 
tatioii. 

But  there  was  another  part  of  the  propoaition  put  forth  by  Ae 
honourable  member  for  We3rmouth,  on  the  occasion  to  which  the 
learned  civilian  has  alluded,  viz. — diat  the  state  of  slavery  is  re- 

Fusnant  to  the  principles  of  the  Christian  reti^pon.  To  this.  Sir, 
objected,  not,  certainly,  meaning  thereby  to  degrade  the  C^ris^ 
tian  religion  by  die  imputatian  that  it  was  tolovnt  of  slavery;  bat 
meaning  to  free  this  country  from  the  necessity  which  would  re- 
sult flrom  the  adoption  of  the  honourable  gentleman's  doctniie— 
the  necessity  of  proceeding,  "without  pause  or  hesitation,  not 
merely  to  the  immediate  modification  and  gradutd  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  colonies,  but  to  its  instant  and  total  extirpation. 
What  I  meant  to  deny  in  the  honourable  member's  proposition 
was,  that  the  Christian  religion  and  slavery  could  not  be  in  exist** 
ence  together.  I  said  that  the  reverse  is  the  fact;— *that  they  have 
co^existed  from  the  very  dawn  of  Christianity  up  to  tiie  present 
day.  Neither,  therefore,  am  i  forced  to  admit  that  it  is  a  prtnd** 
pie  of  the  Christian  religion  to  sancUon  slavery.  Hie  course  of' 
the  Christian  religion  has  always  been  to  adapt  itself  to  the  cir» 
cumstances  of  the  place  and  time  in  which  it  was  seeking  to  make 
a  progress;  to  accommodate  itself  to  all  stations  of  life,  to  all  va- 
rieties of  acting  or  of  suffering;  restraining  tiie  hiffh,  exalting  the 
fowjy,  by  precepts  applicable  to  all  diversities  of  sitoation:  and 
alike  contributing  to  the  happiness  of  man,  and  providing  for  hi* 
welfare,  whether  connected  with  his  highest  destinies,  or  descend- 
ing with  him  to  his  lowest  degradation, — whether  mounting  the 
throne  of  the  Caesars,  or  comforting  the  captive  in  his  cell. 

But  while  Christianity  has  thus  blessed  and  improved  nian^ 
kind,  its  operation  has  not  been  direct,  precipitate,  or  vwlent  It 
has  invaded  no  existing  rights  or  relations,  it  has  disturbed  no  ei-i 
tabibhed  modes  of  government  or  law.  It  has  reaiidered  and  re* 
commended  obedience  to  temporal  power,  even  where tluit  power 
was  exercised  with  no  lieht  hand,  and  administered  throu^  not 
mild  or  uncorrupted  institutions.  While  the  doctrines  of  Chri»- 
tianlty  ^ere  preaching  in  the  streets  of  Rome,— "wrt^  ^rueumf^ 
tUT^^  continued  to  be  the  ordinary  form  of  process  in  the  Foxiniy 
not  f6r  the  punishment  of  the  ^ave  who  had  been  convicted  of 
a  crime,  but  for  extracting  evidence  from  one  produced  as  m 
witness. 

'fhen,  Sir,  it  is  not  true,  that  the  Christian  religion  presertbce 
the  extinction  of  slavery,  with  un!^ring,  uncompromising,  im 
discriminating  haste.  It  is  not  true  that  Christiamty  ordains  the 
extirpation  of  this  great  moral  evil  by  other  means  than  these 
which  are  consonant  with  the  just  spirit  of  the  British  Constku- 
tton, — ^nleani  df  equity  and  good  iaMi^  as  wall  m$v£  weikqidep* 
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flood  huQBianilyf  meammts  modenle  in  their  ehancter^  and  pro* 
gressive  in  their  operation. 

Is  there  any  thing,  then.  Sir,  in  what  I  have  kid  down  to  in* 
eulpate  the  spirit  of  Christianity  or  the  prijiciples  of  the  Britudi 
Constitution  ?  If  the  British  Government,  and  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, have  for  a  long  series  of  years  fost^ned  that  system  upon 
which  we  all  now  look  with  abhorrence,  what  is  the  £ur  infer- 
ence?—-Is  it  ^t  we  are  to  continue  to  foster  and  cherish  it  still? 
—No,  Sir;  that  is  not  what  I  maintain:  but  I  do  maintain  that 
we,  having  all  concurred  in  the  guilt  of  rearing  and  fostering  the 
ervil,  are  not  to  turn  round  upon  the  planters,  and  say^  ^^you  alone 
shall  suffer  all  the  penalty ; — ^we  determine  to  get  rid  of  this  moral 
pestilence,  which  infects  our  character  as  much  as  yours,  which 
we  have  as  much  contributed  to  propagate  as  you;  but  youy  at 
spotted  lepers,  shall  be  banished  from  our  society^  and  cast  to  ut- 
ter ruin,  to  expiate  our  common  crime.'^ 

Sir,  I  propose  that  we  proceed  with  more  deliberate  counsel, 
and  a  more  even  hand.  The  House  has  already  resolved  so  to 
proceed;  and  the  question  for  decision,  therefore,  this  night  is, 
whether  the  Resolution  now  offered  for  adoption  is  eonceive<i  m 
that  even  spirit,  and  bears  the  stamp  of  that  temperate  dolib 
eiBtioB? 

In  order  to  decide  this  question,  let  us  look  where  we  no%v 
fltand.  The  Resolutions  of  May,  16S3,  form  the  ground  tapon 
whidi  we  have  hitherto  proceeded: — Is  there,  then,  reason  to  be 
lieve  that  the  Government  have  acted  upon  those  Resolutions 
otherwise  than  in  the  most  perfect  sincerity  ?  and  have  not  the 
Government  avowed  their  determination,  if  the  colonies  should 
evince  a  contumacious  resistance,  to  call  upon  Parliament  for  aid  ? 

If  we  have  acted  with  sincerity  on  the  views  sanctioned  by 
Parliament,  md  if  we  have  not  departed  from  the  declaration  dl 
our  determination  to  come  to  Parliament  for  aid,  if  necessary,- 
wherefore  Ixow  adopt  a  Resolution,  which,  if  it  is  not  necessary 
for  the  fiirtherance  of  the  views  of  Government,  must  of  neces 
sity*perpl^c  them?  We  have  already  had,  in  the  course  of  ,tiie 
session,  two  motions  connected  with  this  subject  Upon  one  of 
them,  ttiat  rekting  to  certain  trials  of  slaves  in  the  West  Indies, 
I  moved  an  amendment,  expressive  of  the  disgust  naturally  felt 
at  seme  of  the  scenes  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  House  on 
that  occasion;  and  declaring  that  we  saw  in  those  scenes  only 
greater  reason  to  adhere  to  the  Resolutions  of  1893.  If,  therefore, 
the  Resolution  proposed  to  us  this  night  were  no  more  than  a  re* 
newal  of  our  former  declarations,  it  would  amount  to  nothing-^ 
would  be  powerless,  it  would  be  useless. 

But  it  IS  no  such  thing.  Let  us  examine  what  it  is.  In  the 
first  place,  it  eaprasses  icf^  at  the  proceediogi  of  the  W^  Im^ 
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dim  LemhlarM  To  thtti  part  of  it  I  otft  have  no  objeetioD> 
further  than  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  record  orer  again 
what  we  have  already  recorded.  Bat  the  second  part  of  liie  Reao* 
htlion  pledges  the  House  to  follow  up  this  declaration  with  mea- « 
sures,  not  defined,  in  the  ensuing  session.  To  that  part  I  haye  ^ 
decided  objection.  I  think  that  to  pledge  ourselves  to  such  a  de- 
claration would  be  productive  of  positive  mischiet 

•I,  Sir,  do  not  dec^Nur,  that,  in  the  course  of  the  six  or  eight 
months  which  may  intervene  between  the  present  and  'ensuing 
session,  the  West  Indian  Legislatures  may  adopt  measures  in  the 
spirit  of  the  recommendations  sent  out  to  them.  I  think  their 
disposition  to  do  this  would  be  Weakened  by  a  pledge  of  tiie  na- 
ture propoeed.  They  would  argue,  that  we  knew  not  our  own 
minds;  Uiat,  dissatisfied  with  the  course  which  we  had  already 
taken,  we  now  stood  pledged  to  resort  to  some  other  undefined 
Aiode  of  legislation;  that  whatever  might  have  been,  up  to  this 
period,  the  views  of  OoivenM»ent,  the  HoUse  of  Commons  had 
stepped  in  and  changed  them.  In  this  way  would  the  Jamaica 
Legislature  have  a  right  to  argue.  Would  it,  then,  Sir,  be  pru- 
dent to  abandon  at  once  expectations  which  the  West  Indian  Leg- 
ishturea  will  not  be  so  absurd  i^d  impolitic  (to  use  no  harsher 
epithet)  as  to  disappoint,  by  signifying  to  them  that  we  are  not 
satisfied  with  bur  own  course,  and  warning  them  thereby  to  waft 
and  see  what  further  steps  we  may  be  disposed  to  take,  on  an* 
other  plan,  and  in  a  difierent  direction  ? 

An  honourable  friend  of  mine  (Mr.  C.  Ellis,)  Sir,  who  hm 
done  himself  so  much  credit  by  his  spe^h  to-night,  has  asked 
me,  whether  he  is  to  understand  the  Order  in  Council  respecting 
Trinidad  as  comprising  the  whole  of  the  system  of  the  doTem* 
BKnt?  My  answer  is*  that  so  far  as  the  Resolutions  of  this  House 
presoribe  to  Crovemment  the  course  to  be  pursed,  so  far  the  Order 
m  Council  in  question  does  comprise  the  intentions  of  Govern- 
ment If  the  Colonial  Legislatures  act  bona  fidt  ^  to  the  spirit 
of « that  oitler,  with  a  manifest  desire  not  merely 
*<To  keep  the  woi4  of  promise  to  the  ear. 
And  break  it  to  the  hope;** 

not  by  evasive  *or  illusory  enactments, — but  witii  a  full  and  fkir 
intention  to  carry  substantially  into  efiect  the  ameliorations  re- 
commended to  them,  I  am  convinced  that  the  Tiews  of  Parlia- 
ment will  be  accomplished.  It  is  to  the  spirit  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  West  Indian  Legislatures  that  we  shall  look;  and  the  6ov- 
roent,  and,  I  believe,  the  Parliament,  are  disposed  to  look  to  it 
#ith  confidence  and  candour. 

My  honourable  friend  has  particularly  adverted  to  the  olauso 
for  oompalsory  mnnamission  of  slaves.  It  ie  mdodbtedly  the 
main  tauie  of  the  ivholei    It  it  tike  only  o«e  tbad  to  4inett^stffh 
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nitrra  All  tbt  nst  go  ta  miiigiile,  to  improye^  to  ttgaitttb  Urn 
qrstem  of  slayeiy;  to  render  it  nM)ro  tolerable  ki  its  exiiteoce^ 
aod  to  prepare  its  gradual  deeay.  TkU  dauae  is  thetewjr  ^ui  q^ 
« that  systemi^-tbe  openiag  by  which  slavery  itself  may  efoqpe> 
jgraduaiiyi  aod^  as  it  were,  impereqpiiUy,  without  tbe  shodk  ci  a 
caDvulsion« 

The  great  diiEBreoce  between  the  ptai^  of  His  Majesty's  Mi»» 
liters  and  those  of  the  hoiiourable  geotlemeo  who  «re  desirous  of 
a  more  rapid  progress  is  this^— -that  those  honouraUe  gentlemen 
would  risk,  ereat  daogers^-^would  risk  even  the  firustevtion  oC 
their  own  object,  for  the  hope  of  arriying  at  it  iaiaiediatelyi 
whereas  we  woold  rather  pos4x>ne  a  little  Uie  allaioment  of  the 
object,  id  order  that  we  may  arrive  at  it  with  a  greater  assurance 
of  safety. 

I  agree,  Sir,  in  many  particulars,  with  an  hoBourable  gentle^ 
man  opposite  (Mr.  Bernal,)  who  htm  q>oken  with  so  much  goo4 
sense;  but  I  differ  from  him  widely  en  the  subfeei  of  eoaape»> 
sation. 

I  think  nothing  could  be  more  monstrous  than  to  admit  a 
daim  of  compensation  into  a  system  of  measures  which  are 
purely  measures  of  amelioration;  and  which  all  who  le<A  upon 
the  moral  improvement  of  the  slave  as  beneficial  to  the  interests 
of  tne  master,  must  acknowledge  to  be  calculated  to,  create  event- 
ually an  advance  instead  of  a  deterioration  in  the  valne  of  the 
master's  propertv  in  his  slaves.  I  admit,  at  the  same  time,  thai 
the  principle  of  compulsory  manumissioD,  being  one  of  force 
(though  qualified  so  as  to  guard  against  dang^ ,)  tAert  it  is  thsfl 
the  principle  of  compensation  properiy  fiikls  its  place.  The 
prioe  which  the  manumitted  slave  will  have  to  pay  to  his  owner, 
-^^Mgmenting,  as  it  naturally  must  do,  in  proportion  to  the  ioft* 
proved  value  of  the  slave,  is  the  medium  through  which  that  jusi 
compensation  will  be  administered. 

Sir,  although  the  discussion  upon  this  question  has  been  long, 
and  although  many  foreign  topics  have  been  introduced  into  it,  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  other  practical  points,  beside  those  I  have 
already  touched  upon,  which  call  for  answer  or  explanation.  Nor 
woiild  it  be  coniastent  with  what  I  have  said  of  the  inopportune 
ness  of  these  repeated  discussions,  to  protract  that  of  to-night 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  question  on  which  the  vote  of  the  House 
is  to  be  Uken. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  that  while  I  willin|^y  admit  thrt 
the  dictates  of  humanity,  the  principles  of  the  Christian  relicien, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  British  Constitution  repudiate  slavery,  Uiem 
is  nothing  in  that  admission  which  calls  upon  us  to  abcmsh  the 
qnitem,  Mwever  odious,  with  a  violence  and  preeipiteney,  the  e^ 
inst  o(  wbieb  would  be  to  bring  down  min  upon  so  larpa  a  elasa 
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of  our  fellow  subjects,  and  to  exchange  the  evils  of  slavery  for 
those  of  anarchy  and  bloodshed.  I  hope  that  I  have  also  shown 
that  the  Oovemment  is  sincere  in  its  endeavour  to  carry  into 
effect  the  wishes  of  PaiKament,  wisely,  temperately,  soberly,  in, 
the  spirit  in  which  those  wishes  were  conceived.  But  I  also 
hope  that  I  shall  have  made  it  clear  to  those  whose  interests  are 
more  directly  involved  in  this  great  question,  and  who^  agency 
is  necessary  to  the  satis&ctory  solution  of  it,  that  what  we  profess 
lo  do  with  temperance  and  soberness,  we  are,  at  the  same  time, 
determined  to  do,  or  to  see  done.  I  trust  it  will  be  understood, 
tl^at  it  is  only  because  we  do  not  like  any  thing  which  has  the 
appearance  of  menace,  that  I  have  not  to-night  distinctly  re* 
petted  the  decltratien,  that  if,  contrary  to  om^  hope,  we  should  be 
met  by  the  colonies  with  contumacious  oppositidti,  we  shall  come 
to  Parliament  for  aid — an  aid  which  Parliament  will  not  hesitate 
in  granting^  to  carry  into  execution  its  own  wholesome  and  holv 
determinatioQ. 

The  HooM  divided  :— 

For  Mr.  Brongfaam's  Resolotion  .    •    ^ 
Against  it 10( 

Majority (K 
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THE  KING^S  MESSAGE. 

DECEMBER  12th,  1820. 

««Hi8  Majesty  aoquamts  the  Hook  of  Commoiis  that  Hie  Majeety  hae  nn 
ceived  an  eanieet  applicatioD  frooj  the  Princeai  Regeot  of  PortogaJ,  rlaimm^ 
in  virtue  of  the  ancient  obligations  of  alliance  and  amity  between  His  Mar 
jesty  and  the  Crown  of  Portugal,  His  Majesty's  aid  against  an  hostile  aggres- 
mon  from  Spain. 

**  His  Majesty  has  exerted  himself  fcr  some  time  past,  in  ooajonetion  mkk 
His  Majesty's  ally,  ^e  King  of  France,  to  prevent  such  an  afgreasion :  and 
repeated  assurances  have  been  given  by  the  Court  of  Madrid  of  the  deter* 
mmation  of  His  Catholic  Majesty  neither  to  commit,  nor  allow  to  be  committed' 
from  His  Catholic  Majesty's  territory,  any  aggression  a^inst  P^utueal ;  but 
His  Majesty  has  learned,  witli  deep  concern,  that  notwithstanding  Uiese  as- 
surances, hostile  inroads  into  the  territory  of  Portugal  have  been  concerted  in 
Spain,  and  have  been  executed  under  the  eyes  of  Spanish  authorities  by  Por- 
tuguese regiments,  which  bad  deserted  into  Spain,  and  which  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment h^  repeatedly  and.  solemnly  engagea  to  diMrm  and  to  disperse. 

«*Hi8  Majesty  leaves  no  effi>rt  unexhau^ed  to  awaken  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment to  the  dangerous  consequences  <^  this  apparent  connivance. 

'*  His  Majesty  makes  this  communication  to  the  House  of  Commons  with  tho 
full  and  entire  confidence,  that  his  &iihful  Commons  will  afibfd  to  His  Majesty 
their  cordial  concurrence  and  support  in  maintaining  the  faith  of  treaties,  and 
in  securing  against  foreign  hostility  the  safety  and  independence  of  the  king- 
dom of  Portugal,  the  oldest  ally  of  Great  Britain. 

"G.  R.** 

Mr.  Secrbtart  Canhiiio  moved  the  Order  of  the  Day,  for  taking  into  con- 
sideration His  Majesty's  gracious  Message. 

The  Message  was  then  road.* 

*  At  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  corrected  report  of  this  speech,  it 
was  asserted  that  it  differed  materially  from  the  spcecn,  as  originally  spoken 
by  Mr.  Canning.  The  Editw  of  this  work  happens  to  have  in  his  possession 
the  original  proof  copy,  submitted  for  correction,  with  Mr  Canning's  altera- 
tions; and  though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  many  alterations  were  made  in  it, 
£»t  they  are  alterations  rather  of  style  and  language  than  of  sentiment  As  a 
ir  test  by  which  to  determine  the  accuracy  of  this  observation,  the  Editor 
would  refer  to  the  latter  half  of  the  first  speech  of  Mr.  Canning  on  the  afiUrs 
of  Portugal,  which  Count  Chateaubriand,  in  the  French  Chamber  of  Peer^ 
quoted  as  the  most  objectionable  passage  in  the  speech.  The  report  from 
which  the  noble  Peer  quoted  it  was  that  which  appeared  in  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  in  which  journal  the  passage  was  reported  by  a  gentleman  who  has 
brouglit  the  very  useful  accomph>hment  of  short-hsnd  writing  to  the  utmost 
degree  of  perfection  of  which  it  is>  susceptible.  On  a  comparison  of  this  part 
of  the  speech  in  the  original  and  correeiad  reports,  there  will  not  be  found  a 
single  omission  or  alteration,  except,  as  has  been  already  remarked*  an  mlUnh 
(ton  of$iyU  and  language, — Lomimhi  Editok. 
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Mr.  Secrstart  GANNiNO.-^Mr.  Speaker, — Id  proposing;  to 
the  House  of  Commons  to  acknowledge,  by  an  humble  and  duti- 
ful Address,  His  Majesty^s  most  gracious  message,  and  to  reply 
to  it  in  terms  which  will  be,  in  efiect,  an  echo  of  the  sentiments, 
and  a  fulfilment  of  the  anticipations  of  that  message,  I  feel  that, 
however  confident  I  may  be  in  the  justice,  and  however  clear  as 
to  the  poticv  of  the  measures  therein  announced,  it  becomes  me, 
as  a  British  Minister,  recommending  to  Parliament  any  step 
which  may  approximate  this  country  even  to  the  hazard  of  a  war, 
while  I  explain  the  grounds  of  that  proposal,  to  accompany  my 
explanation  with  expressions  of  regret^ 

I  can  assure  the  House,  that  there  is'  not  within  its  walls  any 
set  of -men  more  deeply  convinced  than  His  Majesty's  Minister^  i 
— nor  any  individual  more  intimately  persuaded  than  he  who  has 
now  the  honour  of  addressing  you— of  the  vital  importance  of  the 
continuance  of  peace,  to  this  country  and  to  the  world.  So  strongly 
am  I  impressed  with  this  opinion — and  for  reasons  of  which  I 
will  put  the  House  more  fully  in  possession  before  I  sit  down — that, 
I  declare,  there  is  no  question  of  doubtful  or  controverted  policy 
*~no  opportunity  of  present  national  advaotage^ — ^no  precaution 
against  renK>te  difficulty — ^which  I  would  .not  gladly  compromise, 
pass  over,  or  adjourn,  rather  than  call  on  Parliament  to  sanction, 
at  this  moment,  any  measure  which  had  a  tendency  to  involve  the 
country  in  war.  But,  at  the  same  time.  Sir,  I  feel  that  which  has 
been  felt,  in  the  best  times  of  English  history,  by  the  best  states- 
men, of  this  country,  and  by  the  Parliaments  by  whom  those 
statesmen  were  supported — I  feel  that  there  are  two  causes,  and 
but  two  causes,  which  cannot  be  either  compromised,  passed  over, 
or  adjourned.  These  causes  are,  adherence  to  the  national  faith, 
and  regard  for  the  national  honour. 

Sir,  if  I  did  not  consider  both  these  causes  as  involved  in  the 
proposition  which  I  have  this  day  to  make  to  you,  I  should  not 
address  the  House,  as  I  now  do,  in  the  full  and  entire  confidence 
that  the  gracious  communication  of  His  Majesty  will  be  met  by 
the  House  with  the  concurrence  of  which  His  Majesty  has  de- 
clared his  expectation. 

In  order  to  bring  the  matter  which  I  have  to  submit  to  you  un- 
der the  cognizance  of  the  House  in  the  shortest  and  clearest  man- 
ner, I  beg  leave  to  state  it,  in  the  first  instance,  divested  of  any 
collateral  considerations.  It  is  a  case  of  law  and  of  fact: — of  na- 
tional law  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  notorious  fact  on  the  other; 
such  as  it  must  be,  in  my  bpinion,  as  impossible  for  Parliament 
as  it  was.for  the  Government,  to  regard  in  any  but  one  light;  or 
to  come  to  any  but  one  conclusion  upon  it 

Among  the  alliances  by  which,  at  difierent  periods  of  our  his 
Unjf  this  country  hu  been  connected  with  the  other  nations  of 
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£urope,  none  i$  so  ancient  in  origin,  and  so  precise  in  obligation 
* — none  has  continued  so  long  and  been  observed  so  faithfully-'^ 
of  none  is  the  memory  so  intimately  interwoven  with  the  most 
brilliant  records  of  our  triumphs,  as  that  by  which  Great  Britaip 
is  connected  with  Portugal.  It  dates  back  to  distant  centuries 
it  has  survived  an  endless  variety  of  fortunes.  Anterior  in  ex« 
istence  to  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Braganza  to  the  throne 
of  Portugal — it  derived,  however,  fresh  vigour  from  that  event;  ^ 
and  never,  from  that  epoch  to  the  present  hour,  has  the  independ«> 
ent  monarchy  of  Portugal  ceased  to  be  nurtured  by  the  friend^^ 
ship  of  Great  Britain.  This  alliance  has  never^  been  seriously 
interrupted:  but  it  has  been  rene\ved  by  repeated  sanctions.  It 
has  been  maintained  under  difficulties  by  which  the  fidelity  of 
other  alliances  were  shaken,  and  has  been  vindicated  in  fields  of 
blood  and  of  glory. 

That  the  alliance  with  Portugal  has  been  always  unqualifiedly 
advantageous  to  this  country — that  it  has  not  been  sometimes  in- 
convenient and  sometimes  burdensome — I  am  not  bound  nor  pre* 
Eared  to  maintain.  But  no  British  statesman,  so  far  as  I  know, 
as  ever  suggested  the  expediency  of  shaking  it  ofi*:  and  it  is  as- 
suredly not  at  a  moment  of  need,  that  honour,  and  what  I  may 
be  allowed  to  call  national  sympathy,  would  permit  ns  to  weighs 
with  an  over-scrupulous  exactness,  the  amount  of  difficulties  ana 
dangers  attendant  upon  its  faithful  and  steadfast  observance.  What 
feelings  of  national  honour  would  forbid,  is  forbidden  alike  by 
the  plain  dictates  of  national  fliith. 

It  is  not  at  distant  periods  of  history,  and  in  by-gone  ages  only, 
that  the  traces  of  the  union  between  Great  Britain  and  Portugal 
are  to  be  found.  In  the  last  compact  of  modern  Europe,  the 
compact  which  forms  the  basis  of  its  present  international  law — I 
mean  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  of  1815 — this  country,  with  its  eyes 
open  to  the  possible  inconveniences  of  the  connexion,  but  with  a 
memory  awake  to  its  past  benefits — solemnly  renewed  the  previ- 
ously existing  obligations  of  alliance  and  amity  with  Portugal  I 
will  take  leave  to  read  to  the  House  the  third  article  of  the  Treaty 
concluded  at  Vienna  in  1815,  between  Great  Britain  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Portugal  on  the  other.  It  is  couched  in  the  following 
terms: — "The  Treaty  of  AlliaQce  concluded  at  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
on  the  19th  of  February,  1810,  being  founded  on  circumstances 
of  a  temporary  nature,  which  have  happily  ceased  to  exist,  the 
said  treaty  is  hereby  declared  to  be  void  in  all  its  parts,  and  of  no 
efiect;  without  prejudice^  hovfever,  to  the  ancient  treaties  qf 
alliance^  friendships  and  guarantee^  which  have  so  hng  and 
so  happily  subsisted  between  the  two  Crowns^  and  which  art 
hereby  renewed  by  the  high  contracting  parties,  and  acknow* 
kdged  to  be  qfJuU  force  and  effect.'^ 
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In  order  to  appreeitte  the  foree  of  this  fiipuhtion, — reeent  in 
point  of  time,  recent  also  in  the  sanction  of  Parliament, — the 
House  will  perhaps  allow  me  to  explain  shortly  the  circumstances 
in  reference  to  which  it  waa  contracted.  In  the  year  1807^  when, 
upon  the  declaration  of  Buonaparte, 'that  the  House  of  Bra^anza 
had  ceased  to  reign,  the  King  of  PortQ^l,  by  the  advice  of  Great 
Britain,  was  induced  to  set  sail  for  the  Brazils;  almost  at  the  very 
moment  of  His  Most  Faithful  Majesty's  embarkation,  a  secret 
convention,  was  signed  between  His  Majesty  and  the  King  of 
Portugal,  stipulating  that,  in  the  event  of  His  Most  Faithful  Ma^ 
iesty's  establishing  the  seat  of  his  Government  in  Brazil,  Great 
Britain  would  never  acknowledge  any  other  dynasty  than  that  of 
the  House  of  Braganza  on  the  throne  of  Portugal.  That  convene 
tion,  I  say,  was  contemporaneous  with  the  migration  to  the  Bra- 
flils;  a  step  of  great  importance  at  the  time,  as  removing  from 
the  grasp  of  Buonaparte  the  sovereign  family  of  Braganza.  A(* 
terwards,  in  the  year  1810,  when  the  seat  of  the  King  of  Portu- 
gal's Government  was  established  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  when  it 
aeemed  probable,  in  the  then  apparently  hopeless  condition  of 
the  aSairs  of  Europe,  that  it  was  likely  long  to  continue  ^ere, 
the  secret  convention  of  1807,  of  which  the  main  object  was  ao* 
complished  by  the  fact  of  the  emigration  to  Brazil,  was  abrogated, 
and  a  new  and  pnblic  treaty  \vi»  concluded,  into  w}\ich  was  trans- 
fened  the  stipubibibn  of  1807,  binding  Great  Britain,  so  long  as 
His  Faithful  Majesty  should  be  compelled  to  reside  in  Brazil,  not 
to  acknowledge  any  other  sovereign  of  Portugal  than  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Braganza.  That  stipulation  which  had  hitherto 
been  secrelf  thus  became  patenty  and  part  of  the  known  law  of 
nations. 

In  the  year  1814,  in  consequence  of  the  happy  conclusion  of 
the  war,  the  option  was  afforded  to  th^  King  of  Portugal  of  re- 
turning to  his  European  dominions.  It  was  then  felt  ttuit,  as  the 
necessity  of  His  Most  Faithful  Majesty's  absence  from  Portugal 
had  ceased,  the  ground  for  the  obligation  originally  contracted  in 
ihe  secret  convention  of  1307,  and  afterwards  transferred  to  the 
paie^nt  Treaty  of  1810,  was  rentoved.  The  Treaty  of  1810  waa 
therefore  annulled  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna;  and  in  lieu  of  the 
stipulation  not  to  acknowledge,  any  other  sovereign  of  Portugal 
than  a  member  of  the  House  of  Braganza,  was  substituted  that 
which  I  have  iust  re^d  to  the  House. 

.  Annulling  the  Treaty  of  1810,  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  renews 
and  confirms,  (as  the  House  will  have  seen,)  all  former  treatielf 
between  Great  Britain  and  Portugal,  describing  them  as  ^'  ancient 
treaties  of  alliance,  friendship,  and  guarantee;"  ai  having  ^long 
and  happily  subsisted  between  the  two  crowns;"  and  as  being  ^ 
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lowed,  by  the  two  hi|^  contracting  fUitim,  to  remain  ^  in  fidl 
force  and  effect'' 

What  then  is  the  force — what  is  the  effect  of  thoae  ancient  trea- 
tiea?  I  am  prepared  to  show  to  the  House  what  it  i&  But  brfoee 
I  do  80, 1  must  say,  that  if  all  the  treaties  to  which  this  article  of 
the  Treaty  of  Vienna  refers  had  perished  by  some  convulsion  of 
nature,  or  had  by  some  extraordinary  accident  been  consigned  to 
total  oblivion,  still  it  would  be  impossible  not  to  admit,  as  an  in* 
contestible  inference  from  thb  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna 
alone,  that  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  there  is  incumbent  on  Oreat 
Britain,  a  decided  obligation  to  act  as  the  effectual  defender  of 
Portugal.  If  I  could  not  show  the  letter  of  a  single  antecedent 
stipulation,  I  should  still  contend  that  a  solemn  admission,  only 
ten  years  old,  of  the  existence  at  that  time  of  ^^  treaties  of  alli- 
ance, iriendship,  and  guarantee,"  held  Great  Britain  to  the  di»- 
charge  of  the  obligations  which  that  very  description  impliesi 
But  fortunately  there  is  no  such  difficulty  in  qiecifying  the  nature 
of  those  obligations.  All  of  the  preceding  treaties  exist — all  of 
them  are  of  easy  reference — all  of  them  are  known  to  this  coun- 
try, to  Spain,  to  every  nation  of  the  civilized  world.  They  are 
so  numerous,  and  their  general  result  is  so  uniform,  that  it  mxy  be 
sufficient  to  select  only  two  of  them  to  show  the  nature  of  alL 

The  first  to  which  I  shall  advert  is  the  Treabr  of  1661,  which 
was  concluded  at  the  time  of  the  marriage  of  Charles  the  Second 
with  the  Infanta  of  Portu^.  After  reciting  the  marriage,  and 
making  over  to  Great  Bntain,  in  consequence  of  that  maniage, 
first,  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  and  secondly,  several  import- 
ant places,  some  of  which,  as  Tangier,  we  no  lon^r  possess;  but 
others  of  which,  as  Bombay,  still  belong  to  this  country,  the 
Treaty  runs  thus: — *^  In  consideration  of  all  which  grants,  so  much 
to  the  benefit  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain  and  his  subjects  in 

Bneral,  and  of  the  delivery  of  those  important  places  to  his  said 
ajesty  and  his  h€»rs  for  ever,  &c,  the  King  of  Great  Britain 
does  profess  and  declare,  with  the  consent  and  advice  of  his  Coun- 
cil, that  he  will  take  the  interest  of  Portugal  and  all  its  dominions 
to  heart,  defending  the  same  with  his  utmost  power  by  sea  and 
land,  even  as  England  iiseff;^'  and  it  then  proceeds  to  specify 
the  succours  to  be  sent,  and  the  manner  of  sendinc  them. 

I  come  next  to  the  Treaty  of  1703,  a  treaty  of  idliance  contem- 
poraneous with  the  Methuen  Treaty,  which  has  regulated,  for  up- 
wards of  a  century,  the  commercial  relations  of  the  two  countries. 
The  Treaty  of  1703  was  a  tripartite  en^gement  between  the 
States-General  of  Holland,  England,  and  JPortugaL  The  second 
article  of  that  Treaty  sets  forth,  that  '<  If  ever  it  shall  happen  that 
the  Kincs  of  Spain  and  France,  either  the  present  or  the  future, 
that  bo&  of  them  tofither,  or  either  of  them  separately,  shall 
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teadbe  tntr^  or  give  occasion  to  sdspect  that  they  intend  to  make 
iprar  upon  tiie  kingdom  of  Portugal,  either  on  the  continent  of  Eu 
rope,  or  on  its  dominions  beyond  the  seas;  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
of  Orc«t  Britain,  and  the  Lords  the  States-General  shall  use  their 
ineodly  offices  with  the  said  Kings,  or  either  of  them,  in  order 
to  persuade  tJiem  to  obienre  the  terms  of  peace  towards  Portugal, 
and  not  to  rhake  war  upon  it"  The  third  article  declares,  that 
in  (he  eyent  of  these  good  offices  not  proving  successful,  but  alto- 
gether ineffiBCtnal,  so  that  war  should  be  made  by  the  aforesaid 
kings,  or  by  either  of  them  upon  Portugal,  the  above-mentioned 
))Ow«rB  of  Great  Britain  and  Holland  shall  make  war  with  all  their 
force  upon  the  aforesaid  Kings  or  King  who  shall  carry  hostile 
arms  into  Portugal;  and  towards  that  war  which  shall  be  carried 
on  in  Europe,  they  .shall  supply  12,000  men,  whom  they  shall 
arm  and  pay,  as  well  when  in  quarters  as  in  action;  and  the  said 
high  allies  shall  be  obliged  to  keep  that  number  of  men  complete, 
by  recruiting  it  from  time  to  time  at  their  own  expense." 

I -am  aware,  indeed,  that  with  respect  to  either  of  the  treaties 
which  I  have  quoted,  it  is  possible  to  raise  a  question — whether, 
variation  of  circumstances  or  change  of  times  may  not  have  some- 
what relaxed  its  obligations.  The  Treaty  of  1661,  it  might  be 
aatd,  was  so  loose  and  prodigal  in  the  wording — it  is  so  unreason- 
i^le,  so  wholly  out  of  nature,  that  any  one  country  should  be  ex- 
pected to  defend  another,  **  even  as  itself;*^  such  stipulations  are 
of  so  exaggerated  a  character,  as  to  resemble  effusions  of  feeling, 
rather  thfin  enunciations  of  deliberate  compact  Again,  with  re- 
spect to  the  Treaty  of  1703,  if  the  case  rested  on  that  treaty  alone, 
a  t]u^8tton  might  be  raised,  whether  or  not,  when  one  of  the  con- 
tracting parties — Holland — had  since  so  changed  her  relations 
with  Portugal,  as  to  consider  her  obligations  under  the  Treaty  of 
1703  as  obsolete — whether  or  not,  I  say,  under  such  circumstances, 
the  obligation  on  the  remaining  party  be  not  likewise  void.  I 
should  not  hesitate  to  answer  both  these  objections  in  the  nega- 
tive. But  without  entering  into  such  a  controversy,  it  is  suffi- 
eient  for  me  to  say,  that  the  time  and  place  for  taking  such  objec- 
tions, was  at  the  Congress  at  Vienna.  Then  and  there  it  was,  that 
if  you  indeed  considered  these  treaties  as  obsolete,  you  ought 
frankly  and  fearlessly  to  have  declared  them  to  be  so.  But  then 
and  there,  with  your  eyes  open,  and  in  the  face  of  all  modem  Eu- 
rope, you  proclaimed  anew  the  ancient  treaties  of  alliance,  friend- 
ship, and  guarantee,  '^  so  long  subsisting  between  the  crowns  of 
Great  Britain  and  Portugal,"  as  still  "  acknowledged  by  Great 
Britain,"  and  still  "  of  fall  force  and  effect"  It  is  not,  however, 
on  specific  articles  alone — it  is  not  so  much,  perhaps,  on  either  of 
these  ancient  treaties,  taken  separately,  as  it  is  on  ^e  spirit  and 
uoderstaading  of  the  whole  body  of  treaties,  of  whichtke  es- 
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iwee  ui  ooDueeotrttad  and  prepervied  io  the  Tre«^  of  Vimm^  Hmt 
we  acknowledgie  in  Portugal  a  right  to  look  to  GroaH  Brilia^  l^ 
Jier  ally  and  defender. 

This,  Sir,  being  the  atate^morally  and  politically,  of  our  oUigi»> 
tiooa  towards  Portugal,  it  is  obvious  that  .when  Portu^,  in  appre^ 
hension  of  the  coming  storm,  called  on  Great  Britain  for  amslr 
ance,  the  only  hesitation  on  our  part  could  be-^not  whether  tbit 
assistance  was  due,  supposing  the  occasion  for  demanding  it  1^ 
arise,  but  simply,  whether  that  occasion-^n  other  word%  vi^iotbAr 
the  ca^w5/QS^eri>  had  arisen. 

1  understand,  indeed,  that  in  some  qjuarters,  it  has  beea  imputed 
to  His  Majesty's  Ministers,  that  an  e^lraordinary  delay  iateiv 
vened  between  the  taking  of  the  determination  to  give  assistanoe 
to  Portugal,  and  the  carrying  of  that  determination  into  effeel» 
But  how  stands  the  &ct?  On  Sunday,  tbe  dd  of  this  month,  we 
received  from  the  Portuguese  Ambassador  a  direct  and  fonpouil  dot 
mand  of  assistance  ag^nst  a  hostile  aggression  from  Spain.  Our 
answer  was — that  although  ^rumours  had  reached  us  through 
France,  His  Majesty's  Government  had  not  that  accurate  ipfomit* 
tion*-tbat  official  and  precise  intelligence  of  facta— on  which  they 
could  properly  found  an  application  to .  Parliament  It  was  only 
on  last  Friday  ni^ht  that  this  precise  information  arrived.  On 
Saturday  His  Majesty's  confidential  servants  came  to  a  decisaoa. 
On  Sunday  that  decision  received  the  sapction  of  His  Majesty* 
On  Monday  it  was  communicated  to  both  Houies  of  ParliameiA 
— and  this  day.  Sir,  at  the  hour  in  which  I  have  the  ||pnour  oC 
addressing  you — ^the  troops  are  on  their  march  for  embarkation* 

I  trust,  then.  Sir,  that  no  unseemly  delay  is  imputable  to  Gov- 
ernment But,  undoubtedly,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  claim 
of  Portugal  for  assistance — a  claim,  clear  indeed  in  justieey  bu| 
at  the  same  time  fearfully  spreading  in  its  possible  coosequeneesi 
eame  before  us,  it  was  the  duty  of  His  Miyesty's  Government  to 
do  nothing  on  hearsay.  The  eventual  force  of  the  claim  was  ad- 
mitted; but  a  thorough  knowledge  of  facts  was  necessary  before 
the  compliance  with  that  claim  could  be  granted*  The  Gov^in- 
ment  here  laboured  under  some  disadvantage.  The  rumourt 
which  reached  us  through  Madrid  were  obviously  distorted,  to 
answer  partial  political  purposes;  and  the  intelligence  through  the 
press  of  France,  though  substantially  correct,  was,  in  particulars^ 
vague  and  contradictorv.  A  measure  of  grave  and  serious  m^ 
Bient  could  never  be  founded  on  such  authority;  nor  could  the 
Ministers  eome  down  to  Parliament  until  they  had  a  confident  ao- 
•urance  that  Uie  case  which  they  had  to  lay  before  the  Legislature 
was  true  in  all  its  parts. 

But  there  was  another  reason  which  induced  a  necessary  cau- 
tion    In  former  instances,  when  Portugal  applied  to  this  oountijr 
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•d  in.llie  peiimft  of  the  aMnarolu  The  expressien  of  his  withy 
the  mani^stttion  of  his  detife^  the. putting  ibrth  of  hii  ekhai^ 
mu  iufieieftt  ground  for  immediate  and  deciaiTe  action  on  the 
|iart  of  Great  Britai%  auppoaing  the  earns  faderis  to  be  made 
out  But,  on  this  occasion,  ioqviry  was  in  the  first  piaoe  to  be 
Viade  whether,  aeeording  to  the  new  Constitution  of  Portogsl^ 
ttrcall  upoft  Great  Britain  was  made  with  the  eonsent  of  all  the 
Mwen  and  aHtberities  oompetentto  make  itv so  as  to  carry  with 
>t  aa  assunnee  of  ^t  reception  in  Portugal  for -our  army,  which 
the  army  ef  a  friend  and  ally  had  a  right  to  expect  Before  e 
British  soldter  should  put  his  foot  on  Portuguese  ground,  najr^ 
before  he  should  leave  the  ahorea  of  Ekigland,  it  was  our  dittf  to 
aacertaui  thai  the  step  taken  by  the  Regeucv  of  Portugal  was 
taken  with  the  cordial  concurrenoe  of  the  Legislature  of  Uiat 
country.  It  was  but  this  morning  that  we  received  intelligence 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Chambm  at  Lisbon,  which  establishei 
the  fiict  of  such  concurrence.  This  intelligence  »  contained  in  a 
dernteh  from  Sir  W.  A'Gourt,  dated  29th  of  November,  of 
Which  I  will  read  an  extract  to  the  House,  '^Tbe  dty  after  the 
news  arrived  of  the  entry  of  the  rebels  into  Portugal,  the  Minis^ 
ters  demanded  from  the  Chambers  an  extension  of  power  for  the 
fiaeeutive  Government;  and  the  permission  to  apply  for  foreign 
succours,  in  virtue,  of  ancient  treaties,  in  the  event  of  their  being 
deemed  necessary.  The  Deputies  gave  the  requisite  authority  by 
acclamation;  and  an  equally  good  spirit  was  aaanifested  by  the 
peers,  who  granted  every  power  that  the  Ministers  could  poMlblf 
require.  T^r  even  went  further,  and  rising  in  a  body  from  their 
seats,  declared  their  devotion  to  their  country,  and  their  readinesi 
to  give  their  personal-  services,  if  necessary,  to-  repel  any  hostile 
hrvasion.  Tbs  Duke  de  Cadaval,  President  of  the  Chamber,  was 
the  first  to  make  this  declaration:  and  the  Minister  whe  described 
this  proceeding  to  nie,  said  it  was  a  movement  worthy  of  the 
good  days  of  Portugal!" 

I  have  thus  incidentally  disposed  of  the  supposed  imputation 
of  delay  in  complying  with  die  requisition  of  the  Portugueee 
Government    The  main  question,  however,  is  tht»**Was  it  obli« 

Cory  upon  us  to  comply  with  that  requisition  ?•  In  other  wor^ 
1  the  eontf  jcsdtrU  ariaen  ?  In  our  opinion  it  had.  Bands  oi 
Portuguese  rebels  armed,  equipped,  and  trained  in  Spain,  had 
eroased  the  Spanish  frontier,  carrying  terror  aod  devastation  into 
their  own  country,  and  proclaiming  sometimes  the  brother  of  the 
reigning  sovereign  of  Portugal,  sometimes  a  Spanish  Princess^ 
and  sometimes  even  l^erdinand  of  Spain,  as  the  riehtfiil  occupant 
ef  the  Portuguese  throne.  These  rebels  crossed  the  frontier,- not 
al  en*  petnt  only,  but  st  aeveral  points:  for  .t  is  ireaiariBable  tlNt 
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Ar  Mceoor  was  Ibosdcd,  is  not  the  aggroHMMiwith  icfeKace  «• 
whidi  tht  nifiiMdiop  has  beco  cwpiied  with. 

The  aitaek  aMMonccd  bj  the  Fmeh  newmpen  ww  oo  ittt 
nerth  ef  PcMtogri,  in  the  pitmnee  of  Tjm  ee  Moateg;  an  aAeial 
aaroonl  of  whwh  liaa  been  ree^Ted  by  His  Majesty'a  Govern* 
jttent  only  this  dby.  Bat  on  Friday  an  aeeonnt  was  recerred  of 
m  imnMion  in  the  aonth-of  Pottagd,  and  of  the  csptinv  of  ViHa 
Vieioaay  a  toiro  lying  on  the  rood  6nm  the  aonthetn  frmrtiei  m 
LisbMi.  This  new  SietcalayiAedeTen  mom  satiitetoriiy  than 
a  nMie  eonfinnation  of  the  attack  first  eomplained  of  wonM  have 
done,  the  mfsteantie  natnie  of  the  aggression  of  Spoin  agnnst 
Portngd.  One  hostik  iiraption  might  have  been  made  by  aome 
sinf^  eoqis  escaping  from  their  qouten^ — by  some  body  of 
stiagglerBy  who  m^t  have  evaded  the  vigihnce  ai  Spmiish  an* 
thorities;  and  one  such  accidental  and  onconnofeted  act  of  vio- 
lence might  not  have  been  condosive  evidence  ot  cegnianee  and 
design  on  the  part  ot  those  authorities;  but  when  a  series  of  at- 
tacks are  made  along  the  whole  line  ot  a  frontier,  it  is  diffcnh  tn 
deny  that  such  multiplied  instances  of  hostili^  are  evidence  of 
concerted  aggresrion. 

If  a  single  company  of  Spamsh  soldiers  had  crossed  the  fron- 
tier in  hostile  array,  there  cooM  not,  it  is  presumed,  be  a  doubt  ss 
to  the  character  d  that  invasion.  Shall  bodies  ot  men,  armed^ 
dothed,  and  regMnented  by  ^i«n,  carry  fire  and  sword  into  the 
bosom  of  her  unoffiHiding  nei^ibour,  and  Aall  it  be  pretended 
Aat  no  attack^  no  invasion  hni  taken  pbce,  becanae,  fersooth, 
these  <Mitrag|BS  are  committed  agunst  P<Mrto|i;al  by  men  to  whom 
Portogd  had  given  birth  and  nurture?  What  petty  quibbling 
would  it  be  to  say,  that  an  invasion  of  Portog^  from  Spain  wss 
not  a  Spanish  invssion,  because  Spain  did  not  employ  ber  own 
troops,  but  hired  mercenaries  to  cfect  ber  purpose?  And  what 
difiMuee  is  it,  except  as  aggravation,  that  the  mercenoies  in  this 
instance  were  natives  of  Portugal  ? 

I  have  already  stated,  and  I  now  repeat,  that  it  never  has  been 
the  wish  or  the  pretension  oS  the  British  Oovemment  to  inter- 
fiBre  in  the  internal  concerns  of  the  Portuguese  nation.  Qoestioos 
of  thst  kind  the  Portuguese  nstion  must  settle  among  themselves. 
But  if  we  were  to  sdmit  that  hordes  id  traitorous  miigees  from 
PortomJ,  with.  Spanish  srms— -or  arms  famished  or  restored  to 
them  hf  Spanidi  authorities — in  their  hsnds,  mi^  put  ofi*  thew 
oountry  ibr  one  purpose,  and  put  it  on  agun  for  another— ^t  it 
off  for  the  purpooe  of  attack,  and  put  it  on  again  fiir  the  purposa 
of  impunity — if,  I  say,  we  were  to  admit  this  juggle,  and  eith« 
nretend  to  be  deceived  by  it  ouradves,  or  attempt  to  deceive  Por- 
mgd,  into  a  bdief  that  there  was  nothing  id  eztemd  attack,  no> 
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.tliittg  of  fereign  hoiliHtyy  itt  soeh  a  qratem  of  ftggrenion-HRnsI^ 
pretence  and  attempt  would  perhaps  be  onlj  ridiculous  and  eon* 
temptible;  if  they  did  not  require  a  much  more  serious  character 
from  being  employed  as  an  excuse  for  infidelity  to  ancient  friend- 
ship,  and  as  a  pretext  for  getting  rid  of  the  poritive  stipulations 
of  treaties. 

This,  then,  is  the  case  which  I  lay  before  the  House  of  Corn* 
mons.  Here  is,  on  the  one  hand,  an  undoubted  pledge  of  national 
fiuth— 4iot  taken  in  a  comer — not  kept  secret  between  the  parties 
— but  publicly  recorded  amongst  the  annals  of  hist<M*y,  m  the 
iace  of  the  world.  Here  are,  on  the  other  hand,  undeniable  acts 
•f  foreign  aggression,  perpetrated,  indeed,  principalis  throu^ 
the  instrumentality  of  domestic  traitors;  but  supported  with  for^ 
dgn  means,  instigated  by  foreign  councils,  and  directed  to  foreign 
ends.  Putting  these  facts  and  this  pledge  together,  it  is  impossi- 
ble that  His  Majesty  should  refuse  the  call  Siat  has  been  made 
upon  him;  nor  can  Pariiament,  I  am  convinced,  refuse  to  enable 
liis  Msjesty  to  fulfil  his  undoubted  obligations.  I  am  willing  to 
rest  the  whole  question  of  to-niffht,  and  to  call  for  the  vote  of  the 
House  of  Commons  upon  this  simple  case,  divested  altogether  of 
collateral  circumstances;  from  which  I  esfiecially  wish  to  separate 
it,  in  the  minds  of  those  who  hear  me,  and  also  in  the  minds  of 
others,  to  whom  what  I  now  say  will  find  its  way.  If  I  were  to 
sit  down  this  moment,  without  adding  another  word,  I  have  no 
doubt  but  Aat  I  should  have  the  concurrence  of  the  Hovse  in  the 
Address  which  I  mean  to  propose. 

When  I  state  this,  it  will  be  obvious  to  the  House,  that  the  vote 
for  which  I  am  about  to  call  upon  them,  is  a  vote  for  the  defisiice 
of  Portugal,  not  a  vote  for  war  against  Spain.  I  beg  the  House 
to  keep  these  two  points  entirely  distinct  in  their  consideration* 
For  the  former  I  think  I  have  said  enough.  If,  in  wfaatl  have 
now  farther  to  say,  I  should  bear  hard  upon  the  Spanish  Govem<» 
ment,  I  beg  that  it  may  be  observed,  that,  unjustifiable  as  I  riiall 
show  their  conduct  to  have  been— contrary  to  the  law  of  nations^ 
contrary  to  the  law  of  good  neighbourtiood,  contrary,  I  might 
say,  to  the  laws  of  Grod  and  man — with  respect  to  Portu^l— mU 
I  do  not  mean  to  preclude  a  locus  pmniieniuej  a  possibility  of  re* 
dress  and  reparation.  It  is  our  du^  to  fly  to  the  defence  of  Por^ 
tttgal — be  the  assailant  who  he  may.  Ajid,  be  it  remembered, 
that,  in  thus  fulfilling  the  stipulation  of  ancient  treaties,  of  the  ex- 
istence and  obligation  of  which  all  the  world  are  awnre,  we,  ae- 
cording  to  the  universally  admitted  construction  of  the  law  of  n»-, 
tions,  neither  make  war  upon  that  assailant,  nor  give  to  that  as*' 
sailant,  much  less  to  any  other  power,  just  cause  of  war  against 
ourselves. 

JSir,  the  present  situation  of  Portugal  is  so  anomalous^  and  tbe 
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il9Q«it  y^«i»  of  ber  hiatorj^  are:  c^row^ed  wttb  evfuxU  ao  umuoalf 
thai  the  House  will,  perhaps,  not  think  thu,^  I  am  unprofitaUy 
wwting  jta  time,  if  I  take  the  liberty  of  calling  its  attention  shor^ 
ly  and  suoeineUy  to  those  events,  and  to  their  influence  on  the  po- 
litical relations  of  Europe.  It  is  known  that  the  consequence  of 
the  residence  of  the  King  of  Portugal  in  Brazil,  was  to  raise  the 
latter  country  from  a  colonial  to  a  metropolitan  i;ondition;  and  that 
from  the  time  when  the  King  be^n  to  contepiplate  his  return  to 
Portugal,  there  grew,  up  in  Brazil  a  desire  of  independence  that 
threatened  dissension,  if  not  something  like  civil  coptest,  between 
the  European  and  American  dominions  of  the  House  of  Braganza* 
It  is  known  also  that  Great  Britain  uodertopk  4  mediation  between 
Portusal  and  Brazil,  and  induced  the  King  to  consent  to  a  separa- 
tion of  the  two  Crowns — confirming  that' of  Brazil  on  the  head 
of  his  eldest  son.  The  ink  with  which  this  agreement  waf 
written  was  scarcely  dry,  when  the  unexpected  death  of  the 
King  of  Portugal  produced  a  new  state  ci*  things,  which  re- 
united OB  the  same  head  the  two  Crowns  which  it  had  been  the 
policy  of  England,  as  well  as  of  Portugal  and  of  Brazil  to  sepa- 
rate. On  that  occasion.  Great  Britain,  and  another  Europeae 
Court  closely  connected  with  Brazil,  tendered  advice  to  the  Em- 
peror of  Brazil,  now  become  King  of  Portugal,  which  advice  it 
eannot  be  accurately  said  that  His  Imperid  Majesty  followed,  be- 
cause be  had  decided  for  himself  before  it  reached  Rio  de  Janeiro; 
but  in  ooAformity  with  which  advice,  though  not  in  consequence 
of  it,  His  Imperial  M^esty  determined  to  abdicate  the  Grown  of 
Portugal  in  favour  of  his  eldest  daughter.  But  the  Emperor  of 
Brazil  had  done  more.  What  had  not  been  foreseen — ^wbat 
would  have  bieen  beyond  the  province  of  any  foreign  power  t^ 
•dviae  ■  His  Imperial  Majesty  had  accompanied  his  abdication  of 
the  Crown  of  Portugal  with  the  grant  of  a  free  constitutional  chap- 
ter for  that  kingdom. 

It  has  been  surmised  that  this  measure,  as  well  as  the  abdication 
which  it  accompanied,  was  the  offspring  of  our  advice.  No  such 
thing^-^Great  Britain  did  not  suggest  this  measure.  It  is  not  her 
duty  nor  her  practice  to  offer  suggestions  for*  the  internal  regula^ 
tion  of  foreign  states.  She  neither  approved  eor  disapproved  of 
the  grant  of  a  constitutional  charter  to-  Portugal:  her  opinion  upoa 
that  grant  was  never  required.  True  it  is,  that  the  instrument  of 
the  eonstitational  charter  was  brought  to  Europe  by  a  gentleman 
of  high  trust  in  the  service  of  the  British  Government  Sir  C. 
Atuart  had  gone  to  Brazil  to  negotiate  the  8q>aration  between  that 
eouAtry  and  Portugal.  In  addition  to  his  character  of  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  Great  Britain,  as  the  mediating  power,  he  had  aleo 
been  invested  by  the  King  of  Portugal  with  the  character  of  His 
Moit  FaitMul  Majesty's  Plenipotentiary  for  the  negotiation  with 
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Brazil.  That  negotiation  had  been  brought  to  a  happy  conclusion  j 
tfnd  therewith  the  British  part  of  Sir  C.  Stuart's  commission  had 
terminated.  But  Sir  C.  Stuart  was  still  resident  at  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
as  the  Plenipotentiary  of  the  King  of  Portugal,  for  negotiating 
commercial  arrangements  between  Portugal  and  Brazil.  In  thil^ 
latter  character  it  was,  that  Sir  C.  Stuart,  on  his  return  to  Europe, 
was  rcauested  by  the  Emperor  of  Brazil  to  be  the  bearer  to  Por- 
tugal of  the  new  constitutional  charter.  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment found  no  fault  with  Sir  C.  Stuart  for  executing  this  commis- 
sion: but  it  was  immediately  felt,  that  if  Sir  C.  Stuart  were  allowed 
to  remain  at  Lisbon,  it  might  appear,  in  the  eyes  of  Europe, 
that  England  was  the  contriver  and  imposer  of  the  Portuguese 
Constitution.  Sir  C.  Stuart  was,  therefore,  directed  to  return 
home  forthwith:  in  order  that  the  Constitution,  if  carried  into  ef- 
fect there,  might  plainly  appear  to  be  adopted  by  the  Portuguese 
nation  itself,  not  forced  upon  them  by  English  interference. 

As  to  the  merits.  Sir,  of  the  new  Constitution  of  Portugal,  I 
have  neither  the  intention,  nor  the  right  to  offer  any  opinion.  Per- 
sonally, I  may  have  formed  one;  but  as  an  English  Mini^rter,  all  f 
have  to  say  is, — **  May  God  prosper  this  attempt  at  the  establish- 
ment of  constitutional  liberty  in  Portugal!  and  may  that  nation 
be  found  as  fit  to  enjoy  and  to  cherish  its  new-bom  privileges,  as 
it  has  oflen  proved  itself  capable  of  discharging  its  duties  amongsC 
the  nations  of  the  world!'' 

I,  Sir,  am  neither  the  champion  nor  the  critic  of  the  Portuguese 
Constitution.  But  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  have  proceeded 
from  a  legitimate,  source — a  consideration  which  has  mainly  re- 
conciled continental  Europe  to  itq  establishment:  and  to  us,  ad 
Englishmen,  it  is  recommended,  by  the  ready  acceptance  which 
it  has  met  with  from  all  orders  of  the  Portuguese  people.  To 
that  Constitution,  therefore,  thus  unquestioned  in  its  origin,  even 
by  those  who  are  most  jealous  of  new  institutions — ^to  that  Con- 
stitution, thus  sanctioned  in  its  outset  by  the  glad  and  gratefol  ac- 
clamations of  those  who  are  destined  to  live  under  it — to  that 
Constitution,  founded  on  principles  in  a  ereat  degree  similar  to 
those  of  our  own,  though  differently  modified — ^it  is  impossible 
that  Englishmen  should  not  wish  well.  But  it  would  not  be  for  us 
to  force  that  Constitution  on  the  people  of  Portugal,  if  they  were 
unwilling  to  receive  it,  or  if  any  schism  should  exist  amongst  the 
Portuguese  themselves,  as  to  its  fitness  and  congeniality  to  the 
wants  and  wishes  of  the  nation.  It  is  no  business  of  ours  to  fight 
ijs  battles.  We  go  to  Portugal  in  the  discharge  of  a  sacred  obli- 
gation, contracted  under  ancient  and  modern  treaties.  When 
there,  nothing;  shall  be  done  by  us  to  enforce  the  establishment  of 
the  Constitution; — ^but  we  must  take  care  that  nothing  shall  b^ 
•^  done  by  others  to  prevent  it  from  being  fairly  carried  into  e&etw 
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Internally,  let  the  Portuguese  settle  their  own  afliurs;  but  with  re> 
q>eet  to  external  force,  while  Great  Britain  has  an  arm  to  raise,  it 
must  be  raised  against  the  efforts  of  any  Power  that  should  at- 
tempt forcibly  to  control  the  choice,  and  fetter  the  independence 
of  Portugal 

Has  such  been  the  intention  of  Spain?  Whether  the  proceed- 
ings which  have  lately  been  practised  or  permitted  in  Spain,  were 
acts  of  a  Government  exercising  the  usual  power  of  prudence  and 
foresight,  (without  which,  a  Government  is,  for  the  good  of  the 
people  which  live  under  it,  no  Government  at  all,)  or  whether 
thev  were  the  acts  of  some  secret  illegitimate  Power — of  some 
furious  fanatical  faction,  over*riding  the  counsels  of  the  ostensible 
Government,  defying  it  in  the  capital,  and  disobeying  it  on  the 
firontiers — I  will  not  stop  to  inquire.  It  is  indifferent  to  Portugal, 
smarting  under  her  wrongs — ^it  is  indifferent  to  England,  who  is 
called  upon  to  avenge  them -—whether  the  present  state  of  things 
be  the  result  of  the  intrigues  of  a  faction,  over  which,  if  the 
Spanish  Government  has  no  control,  it  ought  to  assume  one  as 
soon  as  possible— -or  of  local  authorities,  over  whom  it  has  con- 
trol, and  for  whose  acts  it  must,  therefore,  be  held  responsible.  It 
matters  not,  I  say,  from  which  of  these  sources  the  evil  has  arisen, 
In  either  case,  Portugal  must  be  protected;  and  from  England  that 
protection  is  due. 

It  would  be  unjust,  however,  to  the  Spanish  Government,  to 
say,  that  it  is  only  amongst  the  members  of  that  Government  that 
an  unconauerable  hatred  of  liberal  institutions  exists  in  Spain. 
However  incredible  the  phenomenon  may  appear  in  this  couutry, 
I  am  persuaded  that  a  vast  majority  of  the  Spahish  nation  enter- 
tain a  decided  attachment  to  arbitrary  power,  and  a  predilection 
for  absolute  government  The  more  liberal  institutions  of  coun- 
tries in  the  neighbourhood  have  not  yet  extended  their  influence 
into  Spain,  nor  awakened  any  sympathy  in  the  mass  of  the  Span- 
ish people.  Whether  the  public  authorities  of  Spain  did  or  did 
not  partake  of  the  national  sentiment,  there  would  almost  neces- 
sarily grow  up  between  Portugal  and  Spain,  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, an  opposition  of  feelings,  which  it  would  not  require 
the  authority  or  the  susgestions  of  the  Government  to  excite  and 
stimulate  into  action.  Without  blame,  therefore,  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Spain,— out  of  the  natural  antipathy  between  the  two 
neighbouring  nations — ^the  one  prizing  its  recent  freedom,  the 
other  hugging  its  traditionary  servitude — ^there  might  arise  mu- 
tual provocations,  and  reciprocal  injuries  which,  perhaps,  even  the 
most  active  and  vigilant  ministry  could  not  altogether  restrain.  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  such  has  been,  in  part  at  least,  the  ori- 
gin of  the  differences  between  Spain  and  Portugal.  That  in  their 
IMTogi^ess  they  have  been  adopted,  matured,  methodised,  combined. 
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mA-  l^rougbi  into  more  perfect  action^  by  atmie  authofiijr  mvvt 
mrited  ai^  more  efficient  than  the  mere  feeUng  diiseminated 
through  the  mam  of  the  communitjr,  is  certain;  mxt  I  do  beiiev« 
their  origin  to  have  been  as  much  in  the  real  sentiment  of  the 
Spanish  population^M  in  the  opinion  or  contrivance  of  the  Oov* 
emment  itseUl 

Whether  this  be  or  be  not  the  cas^  is  precisely  the  question 
between  us  and  Spain.  If,  thouiEh  partaking  in  the  general  feel- 
.  ings  of  the  Spanish  nation,  the  Spanish  Government  has,  never- 
theless, done  nothing  to  embody  those  feelings,  and  to  direct 
them  hostilely  against  Portugal;  if  all  that  has  occurred  on  the 
frontiers,  haa  occurred  only  because  the  vigilance  of  the  Spanish 
Government  has  been  surprised,  its  confidence  betrayed,  and  its 
orders  neglected — if  its  en^gements  have  been  repeatedly  and 
shamefully  violated,  not  by  its  own  good  will,  but  against  its  re- 
commendation and  desire— -let  us  see  some  symptoms  of  disap- 
probation, some  signs  of  repentance,  some  measures  indicative  of 
sorrow  for  the  past,  and  of  sincerity  for  the  future.  In  that  case^ 
His  Majesty's  Message,  to  which  I  propose  this  night  to  return 
an  answer  of  concurrence,  will  retain  the  character  which  I  have 
ascribed  to  it, — that  of  a  measure  of  defence  for  Portugid,  not  a 
measure  of  resentment  against  Spain. 

With  these  explanations  and  qualifications,  let  us  now  proceed 
to  the  review  of  facts.  Great  desertions  took  place  from  Uie  Por^ 
tuguese  army  into  Spain,  and  some  desertions  took  place  from  the 
Spanish  army  into  Portugal.  In  the  first  instance,  the  Portuguese 
authdrities  were  taken  by  surprise;  but,  in  every  subsequent  in- 
stance, where  they^had  an  opportunity  of  exercising  a  discretion^ 
it  is  but  just  to  say,  that  they  uniformly  discouraged  the  deser- 
tions of  the  Spanish  soldiery. — ^There  exists  between  Spain  and 
Portugal  specific  treaties,  stipulating  the  mutual  surrender  of  de- 
serters. Portugal  had,  therefore,  a  right  to  claim  of  Spain  that 
every  Portuguese  deserter  should  be  forthwith  sent  back.  I 
hardly  know  whether  from  its  own  impulse,  or  in  consequence 
of  our  advice,  the  Portuguese  Government  waved  its  right  under 
those  treaties^  very  wisely  reflecting,  that  it  would  be  highly  in- 
convenient to  be  placed  by  the  return  of  their  deserters,  in  the 
difficult  alternative  of  either  granting  a  dangerous  amnesty,  or 
ordering  numerous  executions.  The  Portuguese  Government, 
therefore,  signified  to  Spain  that  it  would  be  entirely  satisfied  if, 
instead  of  surrendering  the  deserters,  Spain  would  restore  their 
arms,  horses,  and  equipments;  and,  separating  the  men  from  their 
officers,  would  remove  both  from  the  frontiers  into  the  interior 
of  Spain.  Solemn  engagements  were  entered  into  by  the  Spanish 
Crovemment  to  this  effect — ^first  with  Portugal,  next  with  France^ 
and  afterwards  with  England*  Those  enygamentii^  concluded  om 
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da  J,  wet>e  viokted  the  next  The  dei^rten,  iastead  of  boiBg  4i^ 
irmed  and  di^rsed,  were  aUowed  to  remain  congregated  t^ 
gether  near  the  frontiers  of  Portugal;  where  tbejr  were  enrolled^ 
trained,  and  diaeiplined,  for  the  expedition  which  they  have  nnee 
undertaken.  It  is  plain  that  in  th^  proceedings,  there  was  pep* 
fidy  somewhere.  It  rests  with  the  Spanish  Government  to  show^ 
that  it  was  not  with  them,  fit  rests  Ttith  the  Spanish  Goremment 
to  prore,  that  if >  its  engagements  have  not  been  fulfilled — ^if  its 
intentions  have  been  eluded  and  pnexecuted,  the  fault  has  not  been , 
With  the  Government;  and  that  it  is  ready  to  make  every  repan^ 
ion  in  its  power. 

I  have  said  that  these  promises  were  made  to  France  and  to 
Great  Britain,  as  well  as  to  Portugal.  I  should  do  a  great  injus^ 
tSce  to  France  if  I  were  not  to  add,  that  the  representations  of 
that  Government  upon  this  point  with  the  Cabinet  of  Madrid^ 
have  been  as  qreent,  and,  alas!  as  fruitless,  as  those  of  Great 
Britain.  Upon  Oic  first  irruption  into  the  Portuguese  territory, 
the  French  Government  testified  its  displeasure  by  instantly  re- 
calling its  Ambassador;  and  it  ftirther  directed  it9  Charge  d^Af« 
faires  to  signify  to  His  Catholic  Majesty,  that  Spain  was  not  to 
look  for  any  support  from  France  against  the  consequences  of. 
this  aggression  upon  Portugal^  I  am  bound,  I  repeat,  in  justice 
to  the  French  Government,  to  state,  that  it  has  exerted  itself  to 
the  utmost,  in  urging  Spain  to  retrace  the  steps  which  she.  has  so 
unfortunately  taken.  It  is  not  for  me  to  say  whether  any  more 
efficient  course  might  have  been  adopted  to  give  effect  to  their  ex^ 
hortations:  bat  as  to  the  sincerity  and  good  faith  of  the  exertions 
made  by  the  Government  of  France,  to  press  Spain  to  the  execo* 
tion  of  her  engagements,  I  have  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt:-^ 
and  I  confidently  reckon  upon  their  continuance. 

It  will  be  fi>r  Spain,  upon  knowledge  of  the  step  now  taken  by 
His  Majesty,  to  consider  in  what  way  she  will  meet  it  The 
earnest  hope  and  wish  of  His  Majesty's  Government  is,  that  she 
may  meet  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avert  any  ill  consequences  to 
herself,  from  the  measure  into  which  we  have  been  driven  by  the 
unjust  attack  upon  Portugal. 

Sir,  I  set  out  with  saying,  that  there  were  reaaons  which  en* 
tirely  satisfied  my  judgment  that  nothing  short  oi  a  point  of  na* 
ttonal  faidi  or  national  honour,  would  justify  at  the  present  mo« 
ment,  any  voluntary  approximation  to  the  possibility  of  war.  Let 
Itie  be  understood,  however,  distinctly,  as  not  meaning  to  say  that 
I  dread  war  in  a  good  cause,  (and  in  no  other  may  it  be  the  lot 
of  this  country  ever  to  engage!)  from  a  distrust  of  the  strength 
of  the  country  to  commence  it,  or  of  her  resources  to  maintain 
it  I  dread  it,  indeed^-but  upon  far  other  grounds:  I  dread  it 
from  an  apprdiension  of  the  tremendous  conaequeneea  whiek 
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inighl  arifli  from  tiiy  hortilittes  in  which  we  tnicht  d6w  be  en- 
fligedi  Solii^  T?^^  ^>  ^^  ^^  discmsion  of  uie  negotiations 
respecting  the  French  war  agftinat  Spain,  I  took  the  liberty  of' 
tdveltin^  to  this  topic*  I  then  stated  that  the  position  of  this 
•ountr)^  m  the  present  state  of  the  worlds  was  one  of  neutrality^ 
Aot  only  b^ween  contending  nations,  but  between  conflicting  prin^ 
eiples;  and  that  it  Was  by  neutrality  alone  that  we  could  maintain 
that  balance,  tke  preservation  of  which^  I  believed  to  be  essential 
to  the  welfare  of  noankind.  I  then  Said,  that  I  feared  that  the 
next  war  which  should  be  kindled  in  Europe,  would  be  a  war  not 
so  much  of  armies,  as  of  opinions^  Not  fOui'  years  have  elapsed^ 
maA  behold  my  apprehension  realized!  It  is,  to  be  sure,  within 
narrow  limits  tiiat  this  war  of  opinion  is  at  present  confined:  but 
it  i#  a  war  of  opinion,  that  Spain^  (whether  as  Government  or  as 
aation)  is  now  waging  asainst  Portugal;  it  is  a  war  which  has 
oommenced  in  hatred  of  the  lieiV  institutions  of  Portugal.  How 
long  is  It  reasonable  to  Expect  that  Portugal  will  abstain  from  re^ 
taliation  ?  If  into  that  war  this  doUntry  £all  be  compelled  to  en« 
ter,  we  shall  enter  into  it^  with  a  sinoere  and  anxious  desire  to 
mitigate  rather  than  exasperate — and  to  minsle  only  in  the 
conflict  of  arms,  hot  in  the  more  fatal  conflict  bf  opinions.  But 
I  much  fear  that  this  country,  (however  earnestly  she  may  en- 
deavour to  avoid  it,]  could  not,  in  such  case,  avoid  seeing  ranked 
under  her  banners  all  the  restless  and  dissatisfied  of  any  nation 
with  which  she  might  come  in  conflict  It  is  the  contemplation 
df  this  new  power  in  any  future  war,  which  excites  my  most 
anxious  apprehension.  It  is  one  thing  to  have  a  giant's  strength, 
but  it  would  be  another  to  use  it  like  a  giant  The  consciousness 
of  such  strength  is,  undoubtedly  a  source  of  confidence  and  se- 
curity; but  in  the  situation  in  which  this  country  stands,  our 
business  is  not  to  seek  opportunities  of  displaying  it,  but  to  con- 
tent ourselves  with  letting  the  professors  of  violent  and  exagge- 
rated doctrines  on  both  sides  feel,  that  it  is  not  their  interest  to 
convert  an  umpire  into  an  adversary.  The  situation  of  England, 
amidst  the  struggle  of  political  opinions  which  agitates  more  or 
less  sensibly  different  countries  of  the  world,  may  be  compared 
to  tfiat  of  the  Ruler  of  the  Winds,  as  described  by  the  poet: — 

-^^  «*  Celsa  ssdet  iGolai  arc^ 
8c«ptnL  tenens;  mollitque  anitnoe  et  temperat  ins) 
Ni  rackt,  maria  ae  term  ccBlumque  prorandDm 
Qaippe  ferint  ftpidi  Becum,  vttmiBt^j^  per  aonuaL** 

The  consequence  of  letting  loose  the  passions  at  present  chained 
and  confined,  would  be  to  produce  a  scene  of  desolation  which 
tio  man  can  contemplate  without  horror;  and  I  should  not  sleep 
•asy  on  my  couch,  if  I  were  conscious  that  I  had  contributed  to 
precipitate  it  by  a  single  moment 
60  pp 
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This,  then,  is  the  reason — a  reason  very  different  from  fear-^ 
the  reverse  of  a  conscionsness  of  disability — ^why  I  dreiid  the  re* 
currence  of  hostilities  in  any  part  of  Europe;  why  I  would  bear 
much,  and  would  forbear  long;  why  I  would  (as  I  have  said)  put 
up  with  almost  any  thing  that  did  not  touch  national  faith  and 
national  honour; — rather  than  let  slip  the  furies  of  war,  the  leash 
of  which  we  hold  in  our  hands — not  knowing  whom  they  may 
reach,  or  how  far  their  ravages  may  be  carried.  Such  is  the  love 
of  peace  which  the  British  Government  acknowledges;  and  such 
the  necessity  for  peace  which  the  circumstances  of  the  world  in- 
culcate.    I  will  push  these  topics  no  farther. 

I  return,  in  conclusion,  to  the  object  of  the  Address.  Let  us 
fly  to  the  aid  of  Portugal,  by  whomsoever  attacked;  because  it 
is  our  duty  to  do  so:  and  let  us  cease  our  interference  wbere  that 
duty  ends.  We  go  to  Portugal  not  to  rule,  not  to  dictate,  not  to 
prefscribe  constitutions — but  to  defend  and  to  preserve  the  inde- 
pendence of  an  ally.  We  go  to  plant  the  standard  of  England 
on  the  well-known  heights  of  Lisbon.  Where  that  standard  is 
planted,  foreign  dominion  shall  not  come. 

The  Speaker  read  the  Address,  which  y^aa  received  with  modi  apj^ana^ 
and  put  the  question  that  it  be  adopted. 

Snt  Robert  Wilson— No  man  was  more  fully  persuaded  than  hhnael^  that 
on  an  occasion  like  the  present,  His  Majesty  was  actuated  by  the  just  pride  of 
a  British  King,  conscious  that  he  was  ruling  a  people  who  esteemed  the  main- 
tenance of  ffioA  faith  and  national  honour  the  brightest  eem  of  his  CrowDw 
As,  however,  the  King  could  only  act  by  his  confidential  advisens  he  (Sir  R. 
W.)  felt  great  anxiety  upon  this  subject,  and  knowing,  as  he  did,  the  unexam- 
pled treachery  and  continued  aggressions  by  Spain  upon  Portugal,  he  had  been 
unable  to  control  his  impatience,  and  had,  therefore,  given  notice  of  a  motion, 
the  chief  object  of  which  was  to  obtain  information.  Afler  'the  statement  of 
to-night,  proving  at  once  the  vigour,  decision,  and  ener^  of  Ministers,  bis 
anxiety  only  was,  to  see  them  carry  their  own  purposes  mto  execution,  and 
thus  save  him  the  pain  of  an  accusatory  attack.  At  the  same  time,  he  thought 
Great  Britain  was  bound  to  require  of  France  that  she  should  march  her  troops 
out  of  Spain,  as  a  first  step  to  the  defence  of  Portugal.  She  had  entered 
Spain  merely  tu  release  the  King,  and  to  restore  peace,  and  that  object  had 
long  ago  been  accomplished. 

Mr.  Hume  opposed 'the  Address,  principally  on  the  ground  that  this  countrj 
was  not  in  a  situation  to  enter  upon,  and  long  maintain  a  war  on  a  great  scale. 
He  further  contended,  that  war  should  not  be  entered  into,  unless  a  strong  case 
of  necessity  was  made  out  He  had  the  admission  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  for  saying  this,  and  it  was  highly  inconsistent  in  him,  who  was  the 
advocate  of  this  doctrine  in  1^3,  to  precipitate  the  conntiy  mto  a  war  now, 
without  either.  affi>rding  sufficient  time  for  deliberation,  or  establishing  a  case 
of  unavoidable  necessity  to  enter  into  it  The  honourable  member  moved  an 
amendment,  **  that  the  House  be  called  over  this  day  week." 

Mr.  Wood,  (of  Preston,)  seconded  the  amendment 

Mr.  Baring  observed,  that  when  the  possibility  of  our  being  soon  enmfed 
m  a  war  came  to  be  considered,  he  had  much  dreaded  the  hazard  of  beuig 
plunged  into  a  war  on  one  day,  which  the  country  might  have  to  lament  on  an- 
other; and  he  had  been  most  anxious  that  some  means  of  evasion  could  have 
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Win  fiMMd  oot,  bf  wbich  war  mi|ffat  have  been  avoided*  But,  sodi  a  very 
etroiif  case  had  been  made  out,  tiiat  he  waa  not  aorpriaed  at  the  approbation 
with  whieh  the  propoaition  df  this  night  had  been  aleaoat  unaoimoualy  received. 
He  aaked  what  great  nation  had  ever  acoompliahed  any  valuable  purpoae  br  an 
over  rabmisaive  and  puailhuitmoas  policy?  They  need  not  talk  to  him  aboot 
a  property  tax,  and  bank  reatriction  acta.  The  qneetion  waa,  whether  oor  fidtb 
waa  boofld?  and  if  it  waa,  then  we  moat  folfil  our  obligationa  If  the  Houae 
bad  the  baaoneaa  to  declare  itaelf  broken-hearted,  and  afraid  of  war,  sure  be 
waa  that  auch  a  reaolution  would  be  diaguatinff  and  revolting  to  the  fbelinga  of 
the  country.  But  still  he  coofeased  he  coura  not  understand  how  we  could 
M\y  diacharge  our  duty  to  Portugal,  and  yet  avoid  committing  aggressions  on 
Spain.    Suppoae  Govemawnt  were  to  aend  out  Mina  with  a  train  of  artilleiy, 


wqM  not  that  be  an  affgreaaion  on  Spaini  In  addition  to  the  general  queation, 
aa  one  of  publie  faith,  were  was  another  conekieration  important  to  this  coontrv. 
No  doubt  we  were  bound  to  Pwtugal  bj[  solemn  engag^ements,  iVom  which, 
whether  bortbensome  or  not,  it  was  impossible  for  up  at  thia  moment  to  release 
onrselveak  But,  if  we  were  not,  it  would  not  the  less  be  a  great  eaaential  para- 
mount act  of  policy  on  the  part  of  this  country  to  maintain  and  uphold  the  a^ 
dependence  of  Portugal  He  had  viewed,  with  the  greatest,  possible  jealousy 
and  diagust,  the  state  in  whksh  the  Peninsula  had  been  during  the  kst  four 

Jreara.  He  coukl  not  help  regretting  that  Government  had  looked  so  passive- 
y  on  the  invasion  of  Spain  in  18^  If,  at  that  time,  the  same  rescdutioo 
bad  been  ahown  in  the  caae  of  Spain,  as  waa  at  this  time  in  the  caae  of  Portu- 
p],  fkirope  would  have  been  saved  from  that  calamity,  into  which,  at  aome 
time  or  other,  he  firmly  believed  that  invaskm  would  draw  it  The  French 
Minister,  it  appeared,  had  left  'Madrid ;  all  the  forms  bad  been  duly  gone 
through ;  the  only  question  was,  the  sincerity  of  the  French  Government  He 
•oapected  there  waa  a  party  behind,  whether  French  or  Russian,  he  knew  not, 
taUmff  the  Spanish  party,  ^  Never  mind  what  we  say,  we  are  really  your 
friends  and  will  back  you.*'  Whether  France  was  sincere  or  not,  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  British  Government  to  take  the  course  that  good  faith  marked 
out  to  it  The  reaources  of  the  country  had  been  alluded  to;  but  that  was  a 
question  which,  on  such  an  occasion  as  this,  could  never  be  raised  while  the 
oountry  remained  a  power  wprth  speaking  o£  When  a  case  was  &irly  made 
oot,  involving  owl  nonour,  it  was  impossible  to  sufier  any  oonsklcration  to  be 
put  in  competiti^with  it  But  he  could  not  view  the  possession  of  Spain  by 
France,  continued  year  afler  year,  without  feeling  that  it  was  extremely  dan- 
gerous to  this  country.  Spain  was  evidently  just  as  far  from  getting  rid  of  her 
sobjectkyn  to  France,  as  she  was  the  first  year  of  her  occupation.  If,  then, 
thia  country  suffered  the^  invasion  of  Portugal,  the  whole  coast  of  the  Penin- 
aola  wouki  &11  under  the  influence  of  France ;  and  thus  Portugal,  through 
Spain,  and  Spain  through  France,  would  be  under  subjection  to  that  power 
from  which  England  had  the  most  dread.  The  friendly  disposition  of  any 
country  was  but  a  bad  security  for  the  national  interests  oi  this.  We  bad  tlie 
awurance  of  France  that  that  power  would  remain  at  peace;  but  that  was 
what  he  would  not  be  satisfied  with.  Could  he  trust  to  the  family  of  Bourbon 
to  refrain  from  crifl^cting  that  wbich  had  constituted  the  highest  object  of  the 
ambitkm  of  Louis  XIVT,  and  afterwards  of  Napoleon,  and  which  at  this  time 
seemed  almost  secured  to  them  by  accident,  perhaps*  but  he  believed  also  in 
0ome  decree  by  design  1  To  what  degree  the  war,  once  commenced,  might 
spread,  m  point  of  expense  and  extent,  there  was  no  saying  beforehand.  He 
did  not  apprehend  it  would  be  of  any  very  enormous  description;  and  when 
the  House  bore  in  mind  the  taxes  repealed  since  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  be 
denied  that  the  preasure  at  this  time  could  be  such  as  to  render  us  incapable  of 
bearing  the  burtnens  war  would  bring  upon  us.  The  right  honourable  gentle- 
I M  was  ntisfiedy  had  taken  the  only  oourse  that  was  open  to  him. 
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Mr.  Baivkis,  senior,  was  of  opioion  that  the  fiouae  sbauld  ba  aaMued  tiMt 
tke  wor  was  quite  indispensabUj  before  they  ruafaed  into  it  Not  ail  the  elo* 
^lence  of  the  right  honourable  Secretary  had  satisfied  him  that  that  toas  ike 
ease.  The  disturbanoes  in  Portagai  were  of  a  political  character,  and  connect- 
ed  with  its  internal  arrangements.  He  did  not  shrink  from  war  because  he 
despaired  of  the  resources* of  the  country,  and,  therefore,  he  would  not  sup- 
port the  amendment,  but  neither  could  he  vote  for  the  original  motion. 

Mm.  Brougham  supported  the  Address  in  an  ek>qoentand  impressive  speech^ 
Adverting  to  tlie  ground  on  which  the  amendment  was  principaUy  supported, 
be  said,  **  The  honourable  members  (Messrs.  Hume  and  Wood)  must  recollect, 
and  the  House  and  the  country  must  bear  in  mind,  that  the  question  is  not  at 
preaent  whether,  even  at  the  eipense  of  your  character  for  good  faith,  you  will 
consent  to  bear  hereafter  amonff  mankind  a  stained  reputation,  and  a  Ibrfeited 
honour.  The  questioo  is  not  whether  you  will  do  so,  and  by  so  doing  avert  a 
war.  I  should  say  no,  even  if  this  choice  were  within  your  reach;  but  the 
question  is,  whether,  for  a  little  season  of  miserable,  insecure,  precarious,  die* . 
honourable,  unbearable  truce — I  cannot  call  it  peace,  for  it  has  nothing  of  the 
honour  and  the  comfort  which  make  the  name  of  peace  proverbially  sneet^-i 
say,  the  question  is,  whether  for  this  wretched,  precarious,  diFgusting,  and  in- 
tolerable postponement  of  hostilities,  you  will  be  content  hereafter  to  have  re- 
course to  war,  when  war  can  no  longer  be  avoided,  and  when  its  horrors  will 
&11  upon  you — demded  and  ruined  m  character  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  natione 
of  Europe,  and,  what  is  ten  thousand  times  worse,  degraded  and  ruined  in  your 
own.  1  say.  Sir,  degraded  and  ruined  in  reputation,  and  what  may  appear 
worse  to  those  to  whose  minds  such  topics  do  not  find  so  easy  an  access,  the 
war  will  fall  with  tenfold  weight  upon  our  resources;  for  a  small  sum  spent 
now  in  due  time,  may  be  the  means  of  saving  us  an  expenditure  of  ten  times 
that  amount,  with  interest — aye,  and  compound  interest  accumulated  upon  it. 
The  risking  of  a  thousand  men,  dreadful  as  the  alternative  is,  may  prevent  the 
renewal  of  the  horrors  of  war  on  a  more  extended  scale ;  it  may  avert  a  war 
in  which  we  may  have  to  engage  hereafter  with  crippled  resources — a  war  of 
boundless  expenditure,  hi  which  other  powers,  as  well  as  Spain,  may  be  pre* 
pared  to  take  part ;  a  war,  of  which  it  may  indeed  be  said,  that  when  it  is  once 
begun  no  man  can  pretend  to  prescribe  its  limits.  I  entirely  agree  in  ail  that 
has  been  said  of  the  hazards  and  difficulties  inseparable  from  nur,  and  I  was  cer- 
tainly one  of  those  who  held,  some  years  ago,  that  looking  tffthe  burthens  un« 
der  which  this  country  laboured,  we  were  under  severe  recognizances  to  keep 
the  peace.  I  know  tlie  severity  of  these  burthens ;  but  if  I  feel  their  weight— 
if  I  feel  apprehensive  (as  who'must  TKftI)  of  their  effect,  in  case  this  mostne* 
cessary  measure — a  measure  which,  upon  all  reasonable  probabilities,  moat 
prove  eflTectual — should  unhappily  fail,  i  cannot  but  relv  on  those  sound,  ett- 
lightened,  liberal,  and  truly  English  principles — principles  worthy  of  our  best 
times,  and  of  our  most  distinguiJied  statesmen,  which  now  govern  the  councils 
of  this  country  in  her  foreign  policy,  .and  inspire  the  eloquence  of  the  right 
honourable  Secretary  with  a  degree  of  fervour,  energy,  and  effect,  extraordi* 
nary  and  unprecedented  in  this  House— unprecedented  (I  can  give  it  no  higher 
praise)  even  in  the  eloquence  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman.  I  feel  that 
m  these  principles,  now  adopted  and  avowed  by  the  organs  of  our  Government, 
we  have  a  strong  and  impregnable  bulwark,  which  will  enable  us  not  only  to 
support  our  burthens,  and,  should  the  day  of  trial  come  upon  us,  to  meet  the 
combined  world  in  arms,  but  which  will  afR)rd  tlie  strongest  pimctieal  secuntT 
against  future  danger,  and  render  it  eminently  improbable  that  we  shall 
ever  have  that  combined  world  to  contend  with,  so  long  as  those  principles  afe 
maintained.  Our  burthens  may  remain,  but  our  Government  know  l4iat  whefei 
the  voice  of  the  people  is  in  their  favour,  they  have  a  lever,  if  not  within  their 
hands,  within  their  grespb    I  will  miitaHe  the  dieoretion  <£  the  Seepetafytead 
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90  no  liothtr.  We  know,  becansft  we  ^to  experienced,  the  extent  of  that 
power ;  our  eaeroiea  that  would  be,  but  who,  on  Uub  account,  will  not  be  so, 
know  it,  because  they  see  its  effect  here^  and  dread  its  efiect  among  tbem- 
selves.  If,  however,  that  catastrophe,  which  His  Majesty's  Ministers  have 
taken  the  best  means  to  avert,  aiKl  which,  in  all  human  probability,  will  be 
•verted^  Should  unhappily  fall  upon  ub,  whatever  may  be  our  bnrtnens,  whatp 
evei  may  be  the  difficulties  with  which  we  may  have  to  contend,  let  but  Hii 
Majesty^s  Government  act  steadily  up  to  the  principles  they  have  avowed,  and 
let  the  country  but  remain  true  to  itself,  and  I  have  no  fear  of  the  rest. 

Mr.  Bright  contended  that  no  act  of  aggression  against  Portugal  had  been 
avowed  by  Spain,  and  that  consequently  no  earns  fmderis  existed,  and  we  were 
aot  bound  by  the  tenns  of  the  treaty  to  embark  in  hoetilities.  The  occuDaUan 
^  Portugal  ^  6000  men  would  amount  to  notbipg  more  than  an  armed  neu- 
trality. Now,  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  we  were  cnily  bound  to  assist  Pof- 
tugal  in  the  event  of  actual  hoetilities  having  been  commenced,  and  then  we 
were  bovind  to  attack  Spain  with  all  our  might 


MR.  CANNING^S  REPLY. 

I  rise,  Sir,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  few  obserratioM,  not 
•o  much  in  ansvrer  to  any  general  arguments,  as  in  reply  to  two 
or  three  particular  objections  which  have  been  urged  against  the 
Address  which  I  have  had  the  honour  to  propose  to  the  House. 

In  the  first  place,  I  frankly  admit  to  my  honourable  friend  (Mr, 
Bankes,)  the  member  for  Dorsetshire,  that  I  have  understated  the 
case  against  Spain — I  have  done  so  designedly — I  warned  the 
House  that  I  would  do  so— because  I  wished  no  further  to  impeach 
^e  conduct  of  Spain,  than  was  necessary  for  establishing  the  casus 
fgederis  on  behalf  of  Portugal.  To  have  gone  further — ^to  have 
made  a  full  stetement  of  the  case  against  Spain — would  have  been 
to  preclude  the  very  object  which  I  have  in  view;  that  of  enabling 
Spain  to  preserve  peace  without  dishonour. 

The  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Bright)  who  spoke  last,  in- 
deed, in  his  extreme  love  for  peace,  proposes  expedients  which, 
ks  It  appears  to  me,  would  render  war  inevitable.  He  would  avoid 
ihterference  at  this  moment,  when  Spain  may  be  yet  hesitating  as  to 
the  course  which  she  shall  adopt;  and  the  language  which  he  would 
hold  to  Spain  is,  in  effect,  this — *<  You  have  not  yet  done  enou^ 
to  implicate  British  faith,  and  to  provoke  British  honour.  You 
have  not  done  enough,  in  merely  enabling  Portuguese  rebels  to 
invade  Portugal,  and  to  carry  destruction  into  her  cities;  you  have 
not  done  enough  in  combining  knots  of  traitors,  whom,  after  the 
most  solemn  engagements  to  disarm  and  to  disperte  them,  you 
carefully  reassembled,  and  equipped  and  sent  back  with  Spanish 
arms,  to  be  plunged  into  kindred  Portuguese  bosoms.  I  will  no* 
stir  for  all  these  things.  Pledged  though  I  am  by  the  most  sol- 
ennn^bligations  of  treaty  to  resent  attack  upon  Portugal  as  inju- 
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rious  to  Engtandy  I  love  too  dearlj  the  peace  of  Europe  to  be 
goaded  into  activity  by  such  trifles  as  these.  No.  Bat  give  us  a 
good  declaration  of  war,  and  then  1^1  come  and  fight  you  with  all 
my  hearf — ^This  is  the  honourable  gentleman's  contrivance  for 
keeping  peace.  The  more  clumsy  contrivance  of  His  Majesty's 
Government  is  this: — ^"We  have  seen  enough  to  show  to  the 
world  that  Spain  authorized,  if  she  did  not  instigate,  the  invasion 
of  Portugal;"  and  we  say  to  Spain,  "  Beware,  we  will  avenge  the 
cause  of  our  ally,  if  you  break  out  into  declared  war;  but,  in  the 
mean  time,  we  will  take  effectual  care  to  frustrate  your  concealed 
hostilities.'^  I  appeal  to  my  honourable  friend,  the  member  for 
Dorsetshire,  whether  he  does  not  prefer  this  course  of  His  Majes- 
ty's Government,  the  object  of  which  is  to  nip  growing  hostili- 
ties in  the  ear,  to  that  of  the  gallant  and  chivalrous  member  for 
Bristol,  who  would  let  aggressions  ripen  into  full  maturity,  in  or- 
der that  they  may  then  be  mowed  down  with  the  scythe  of  a 
magnificent  war. 

My  honourable  friend  (Mr.  Bankes)  will  now  see  why  it  is  that 
no  papers  have  been  laid  before  the  House,  The  facts  which  call 
for  our  interference  in  behalf  of  Portugal,  are  notorious  as  the 
noon-day  sun.  That  interference  is  our  whole  present  object  To 
prove  more  than  is  sufficient  for  that  object,  by  papers  laid  upon 
the  table  of  this  House,  would  have  been  to  preclude  Spain  from 
that  hats  penitentisB  which  we  are  above  all  thin^  desirous  to 
preserve  to  her.  It  is  difficult,  perhaps,  with  the  full  knowledge 
which  the  Government  must  in  such  cases  possess,  to  judge  what 
exact  portion  of  that  knowledge  should  be  meted  out  for  our  pres- 
ent purpose,  without  hazarding  an  exposure  which  might  carry  us 
too  far.  I  know  not  how  far  I  have  succeeded  in  this  req)ect; 
but  I  can  assure  the  House,  that  if  the  time  should  unfortunately 
arrive  when  a  further  exposition  shall  become  necessary,  it  will 
be  found,  that  it  was  not  for  want  of  evidence  that  my  statement 
of  this  day  has  been  defective. 

An  amendment  has  been  proposed,  purporting  a  delay  of  a 
week,  but  in  effect,  intended  to  produce  a  total  abandonment  of 
the  object  of  the  Address;  and  that  amendment  has  been  justified 
by  a  reference  to  Uie  conduct  of  the  Government,  and  to  the  lan- 
guage used  by  me  in  this  House,  between  three  or  four  years  ago. 
it  is  stated,  and  truly,  that  I  did  not  then  deny  that  cause  for  war 
had  been  given  by  France  in  the  invasion  of  Spain,  if  we  had 
then  thought  fit  to  enter  into  war  on  that  account  But  it  seems 
to  be  forgotten  that  there  is  one  main  difference  between  that  case 
and  the  present — ^which  difference,  however,  is  essential  and  all- 
sufficient  We  were  then^ee  to  go  war,  if  we  pleased,  on  grounds 
of  political  exnediency.  But  we  were  not  then  bound  to  inter- 
lere,  on  behalr  of  Spain,  as  we  now  are  bound  to  interfere  oa  b«- 
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lidf  of  Pprtugal,  hy  the  obligaticms  of  treatjr.  War  might  then 
have  be6n  our  free  choice,  if  we  had  deemed  it  politic:  interfer- 
ence on  behalf  of  Portugal  is  now  our  duty,  unless  we  are  prepared 
to  abandon  the  principles  of  national  faith  and  national  honour. 

It  is  a  singular  confusion  of  intellect  which  confounds  two  caseff 
m>  precisely  dissimilar.  Far  from  objecting  to  the  reference  to 
lS%Sf  I  refer  to  that  same  occasion  to  show  the  consistency  of  the 
conduct  of  myself  and  my  colleagues.  We  were  then  accused  of 
tfuokling  to  France,  from  a  pusillanimous  dread  of  war.  We 
pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge  of  wishing  to  avoid  war.  We  de« 
floribed  its  inexpediency,  its  inconveniences,  and  its  dangers-— 
(dangers,  eqdecially  of  the  same  sort  with  those  which  I  have 
hinted  at  to-day;)  but  we  declared  that,  although  we  could  not 
overlook  those  dangers,  those  inconveniences,  and  that  inexpedi- 
eficy,  in  a  case  in  which  remote  interest  and  doubtful  policy  were 
alone  assigned  aa  motives  for  war,  we  would  cheerfully  affront 
them  all,  in  a  case^ — if  it  should  arrive — where  national  faith  or 
national  honour  were  concerned.  Well,  then,  a  case  has  now 
ariseoy  of  which  the  essence  is  faith — of  which  the  character  is 
honour.  And  when  we  call  upon  Parliament,  not  for  offensive 
war — which  was  proposed  to  us  io  1823 — but  for  defensive  ar- 
mament, we  are  referred  to  our  abstinence  in  1823,  as  disqualify- 
ing us  fbr  exertion  at  the  present  moment:  and  are  told,  tiiat  be- 
cause we  did  not  attack  France  on  that  occasion,  we  must  not 
defend  Portugal  on  this.  I,  Sir,  like  the  proposers  of  the  amend- 
ment, place  the  two  cases  of  1823  and  1826,  side  by  side,  and  de- 
duce from  them,  when  taken  together,  the  exposition  and  justifi- 
cation of  our  general  policy.  I  appeal  from  the  warlike  prepara- 
tions of  to-day,  to  the  forbearance  of  1823,  in  proof  of  the  pacific 
character  of  our  counsels;  I  appeal  from  the  imputed  tameness  of 
1823,  to  the  Message  of  to-night,  in  illustration  of  the  nature  of 
those  motives,  by  which  a  Government,  generally  pacific,  may 
ne^vertheleSB  be  justly  roused  into  action. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  objections  to  the  Address,  I  come 
next  to  the  suggestions  of  some  who  profess  themselves  friendly 
to  the  purpose  of  it,  but  who  would  carry  that  purpose  into  effect 
by  means  which  I  certainly  cannot  approve.  It  lias  been  suggest- 
ed. Sir,  that  we  should  at  once  ship  off  the  Spanish  refugees  now 
in  this  country,  for  Spain;  and  that  we  should,  by  the  repeal  of  the 
Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  let  loose  into  the  contest  all  the  ardent 
and  irregular  spirits  of  this  country.  Sir,  this  is  the  very  sugges- 
tion which  I  have  anticipated  wiUi  apprehension,  in  any  war  in 
which  this  country  might  be  engaged,  in  the  present  unquiet  state 
of  the  minds  of  men  in  Europe.  These  are  the  expedients,  the 
tremendous  character  of  which  I  ventured  to  adumbrate  rather 
tbap  to  describe,  in  the  speech  with  which  I  prefaced  the  present 
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piotion.  Such  expedienCs  I  diaelaim.  I  dread  and  dapiQcrte  te 
employment  of  them.  So  far,  indeed,  as  Spun  hmelf  ia  con* 
^rned,  the  employment  of  auch  means  wouU  be  atvietiyy  I  might 
say,  epigrammatically  juat  The  Foreigpn  £nlu|tmenl  Act  wm 
passed  in  the  year  1919,  if  not  at  the  difect  request,  for  the  espe- 
cial benefit  of  Spain,  What  right,  then,  would  Spain  have  lo 
complain  if  we  should  repeal  it  now,  for  the  especial  benefit  ef 
Portugal? 

The  Spanidi  refugees  have  beep  harboured  in  this  country,  it 
is  true;  but  on  conditioo  of  abataining  Arom  hostile  e^qseditioae 
against  Spain  (  and  more  than  once,  when  sueh  expeditions  haiNi 
been  planned,  the  Britiah  Government  has  interfered  to  suppress 
them.  How  is  this  tenderness  for  Spain  rewarded  ?  Spam  not 
only  harbours,  and  fosters,  and  sustains,  but  arms,  eqi^ps,  and 
marshala  the  traitorous  refugees  of  Portugal,  and  pours  th^  by 
thousands  into  the  bosom  of  Great  Britaiirs  nearest  ally.  So  &i^ 
then,  as  Spain  itf* concerned,  the  advice  of  these  who  would  send 
forth  against  Spain  such  dreadful  elem^its  of  strife  and  destrue- 
tion,  is,  as  I  have  admitted,  not  unjust  But  I  repeat,  again  and 
again,  that  I  disclaim  all  such  expedients;  and  that  I  dread  eq>e* 
cially  a  war  with  Spain,  because  it  is  the  war  of  all  others  ia 
whioh>  by  the  example  and  practice  of  Spain  ho-self,  sudh  expe- 
dients are  most  likely  to  be  adopted.  Let  us  avoid  that  war  If  we 
can — ^at  is,  if  Spain  will  permit  us  to  do  so.  But  in  any  case,  let 
us  endeavour  to  strip  any  war-**>if  war  we  must  have— of  that  for- 
midable and  disastrous  character  which  the  honourable  and  learn- 
ed gentleman  (Mr.  Brougham)  has  so  eloquently  descrioed;  end 
which  I  was  happy  to  hear  him  concur  with  me  in  deprecating, 
as  the  most  fatal  evil  by  which  the  world  could  be  afflicted. 

Sir,  there  is  another  suggestion  with  which  I  cannot  agree,  al- 
though brought  forward  by  two  honourable  members  (Sir  n.  Wil- 
son and  Mr.  Bering,)  who  have,  iti  the  most  handsome  manner, 
stated  their  reasons  for  approving  of  the  line  of  conduct  now  puN 
sued  by  His  Majesty's  Government  Those  honourable  memDers 
insist  that  the  French  army  in  Spaing  has  been,  if  not  the  cause^ 
the  enoouragen^ent,  of  the  late  attack  by  Spain  a^iinst  Portu^l; 
that  His  Majesty's  Government  were  highly  culpaole  in  allowmg 
that  army  to  enter  Spain;  that  its  stay  there  is  highly  injurious  to 
British  interests  and  honour;  .and  that  we  ou^ht  instantly  to  caH 
upon  France  to  withdraw  it 

There  are,  Sir,  so  many  considerations  connected  with  these 
propositions,  that  were  I  to  enter  into  them  all,  they  would  carry 
me  far  beyond  what  is  either  necessary  or  expedient  to  be  stated  on 
die  present  occasion.  Enough,  perhaps,  it  is  for  me  to  say,  that  I 
do  not  see  how  the  withdrawing  of  the  French  troops  from  Spain, 
could  effect  our  present  purpose.    I  believe^  Sir^  that  the  French 
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mnaf  in  flpdn  i§  now  a  protoetiott  to  thatiwy  pcrty  whieh  itwu 
«4giiiftlly  vaHed  in  to  put  down.  Were  the  French  trmy  sudden- 
ly removed  at  Aib  precise  moment,  I  verily  believe  that  the  im* 
nediate  effect  of  that  removal  would  be,  to  give  full  scope  to  the 
mihridled  rage  of  a  (jsmatical  faction,  before  which,  in  the  whirl- 
wind of  intestine  strife,  the  party  least  in  numbers  would  be  swept 
cway. 

So  much  for  the  immediate  effect  of  the  demand  which  it  is  pro* 
posed  to  us  to  make,  if  that  demand  were  instantly  successful.  But 
when,  with  reference  to  the  larger  question  of  a  military  occupa- 
tion of  Spain  by  France,  it  is  averred,  that  by  that  occupation  the 
vehAive  situation  of  Oreat  Britain  and  France  is  altered;  that 
France  is  thereby  exalted  and  Great  Britain  lowered,  in  the  eyes 
of  Europe; — I  most  beg  leave  to  say,  that  I  dissent  from  that 
averment  The  House  knows — the  counliy  knows — that  when 
the  French  army  was  on  the  point  of  entering  Spain,  His  Majes* 
ty's  Government  did  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  it;  that  we  re* 
sisled  it  by  all  means,  short  of  war.  I  have  just  now  stated  some 
of  the  reasons  why  we  did  not  think  the  entry  of  that  army  into 
Spain,  a  sufficient  ground  for  war;  but  tliere  was,  in  addition  to 
those  which  I  have  stated,  this  peculiar  reason,— '•that  whatever 
efiect  a  war,  commenced  upon  the  mere  ground  of  the  entry  of  a 
French  army  into  Spain,  might  have,  it  probably  would  not  hav« 
had  the  efeet  of  getting  that  army  out  of  Spain.  In  a  war  against 
France  at  that  time,  as  at  any  other,  you  might,  perhaps,  have  ao* 
quired  military  glory;  you  might,  perhaps,  have  extended  your 
colonial  possessions;  you  might  even  have  achieved,  at  great  cost 
of  blood  and  treasure,  an  honourable  peace;  but  as  to  ^tting  the 
French  out  of  Spain,  tk&t  would  have  been  the  one  object  ^ich 
fou,  almost  certainly,  would  not  have  accomplished.  How  seldom, 
tn  the  whole  history  of  the  wars  of  ESun^,  has  any  war  between 
two  ^reat  Powers  ended,  in  the  obtaining  of  the  exact,  the  iden* 
deal  oMect,  for  which  the  war  was  begun! 

Besides,  Sir,  I  confess  I  think,  that  the  effects  of  the  Frendi 
occupation  of  Spain  have  been  infinitely  exaggonated. 

I  do  not  blame  those  exaggerations;  because  I  am  aware  that 
they  are  to  be  attributed  to  &e  recollections  of  some  of  the  best 
times  of  our  historv;  that  they  are  the  echoes  of  sentiments,  which 
in  the  days  of  William  and  of  Anne,  animated  the  debates  and  die* 
tated  the  votes  of  the  British  Parliament  No  peace  was  in  those 
days  tNbught  safe  for  this  country  while  the  crown  of  Spain  con* 
tinoed  on  the  head  of  a  Bourbon.  But  were  not  the  apprehend 
sions  of  those  days  greatly  overstated? — Has  the  power  of  Spain 
swallowed  up  the  power  of  maritime  England  ?«---0r  does  Eng» 
land  still  remain,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  century,  during 
wMob  the  crown  of  Spain  ha#  been  worn  by  a  Bourboor-iiiehii 
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in.  a  nook  of  that  saaie  Spaiik — Gibraltar;  an  <iticii{iatida  whidi 
was  contemporaneous  "with  the  apprehensions  that  I  have  d^ 
secibed,  and  which  has  happily  suryived  them  ? 

Again^  Sir — is  the  Spain  of  the  present  day  the  Spain  of  wlueh 
the  statesmen  of  the  times  of  William  and  Anne  were  so  mncb 
afraid  ?  Is  it  indeed  the  nation  whose  puissance  was  expected  to 
shake  England  from  her  sphere?  No,  Sir,  it  was  quite  anoth^ 
Spain — ^it  was  the  Spain,  within  the  limits  of  whose  empire  the 
sun  never  set — it  was  Spain  ^^  with  the  Indies*^  that'  excited  the 
jealousies  and  alarmed  the  imaginations  of  our  ancestors. 

But  then,  Sir,  the  balance  of  power!  —The  entry  of  the  Freneh 
army  into  Spain  disturbed  that  balance,  and  we  ought  to  have 

fone  to  war  to  restore  it!  I  have  already  said,  that  when  the 
rench  army  entered  Spain,  we  might,  if  we  chose,  have  resisted 
or  resented  that  measu^  by  war.  But  were  there  no  oth^  mean* 
than  war  for  restoring  the  balance  of  power? — ^Is  the  balance  of 
power  a  fixed  and  unalterable  standard?  Or  is  it  not  a  standard 
perpetually  varying,  as  civilization  advances,  and  as  new  nations 
spring  up,  and  take  their  place  among  established  political  com- 
nuinities?  The  balance  of  power  a  century  and  a  h&lf  ago  was  to 
be  adjusted  between  France  and  Spain,  the  Netherlands,  Austria, 
and  England.  Some  years  afterwards,  Russia  assumed  her  hi^ 
station  in  European  polities.  Some  years  after  that  s^n,  Prus* 
'Sia  became  not  only  a  substantive,  but  a  preponderating  qaonarchy* 
*-Thus,  while  the  balance  of  power  continued  in  principle  the 
same,  the  means  of  adjusting  it  became  more  varied  and  enlarged. 
They  became  enlarged,  in  proportion  to  the  increased  number  of 
considerable  states — in  proportion,  I  may  say,  to  the  number  of 
Weights  which  might  be  shifted  into  the  one  or  other  scale.  To 
look  to  the  policy  of  Europe,  in  the  times  of  William  and  Anne, 
for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  at 
the  present  day,  is  to  disregard  the  progress  of  events,  and  to 
confuse  dates  and  facts  which  throw  a  reciprocal  light  upon  each 
other. 

'  It  would  be  disingenuous,  indeed,  not  to  admit  that  the  entry 
of  the' French  army  into  Spain  was  in  a  certain  sense,  a  dispar- 
agement— an  afiront  to  the  pride — a  blow  to  the  feelings  of  Eng- 
land:— and  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  the  Government  did 
not  sympathize,  on  that  occasion,  with  the  feelings  of  the  people. 
But  I  deny  that,  questionable  or  censurable  as  Uie  act  might  be, 
it  was  one  which  necessarily  called  for  our  direct  and  hostile  oppo- 
sition. Was  nothing  then  to  be  done  ? — Was  there  no  other  mode 
of  resistance,  than  by  a  direct  attack  upon  France— or  by  a  war 
to  be  undertaken  on  the  soil  of  Spain  ?  What,  if  the  possessioa  of 
Spain  might  be  rendered  harmless  in  rival  hands — harmless  as  re- 
garded us — and  valueless  to  the  possessors?  Might  not  oompenia* 
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tMn  for  dispimgemMit  be  obtained,  and  the  poliej  of  our  tnoes* 
ten  yindioated,  by  means  better  adapted  to  the  present  time?  If 
France  occupied  Spain,  was  it  necessary,  ill  order  to  avoid  the 
eonseqaences  of  that  ocoupation-^^hat  we  should  blockade  Cadiz? 
No.  1  looked  another  way — I  sou^t  materials  of  compensatioa 
in  another  hemisphens.  Contempli^ng  Spain,  such  as  our  ances- 
tors had  known  her,  I  resolved  that  if  France  had  Spain,  it  should 
not  be  Spain  ^  u^'M  the  Indies:^  I  called  the  New  Worid  into 
eiistence,  to  redress  the  balance  of  the  Old. 

It  IS  thus,  Sir,  that  I  answer  the  accusation  brought  against  His 
Majesty's  Government,  of  having  allowed  the  French  army  to 
usurp  and  to  retain  the  occupation  of^  Spaiq.  That  occupation,  I 
am  quite  confident,  is  an  unpaid  and  unredeemed  burden  to  Franca 
It  is  a  burden  of  which,  1  verily  believe,  France  would  be  glad  to 
rid  herselE  But  they  know  little  of  the  feelings  of  the  French 
Government,  and  of  the  spirit  of  the  French  nation,  who  do  not 
know,  that,  worthless  or  burdensome  as  that  occupation  may  be^ 
the  way  to  rivet  her  in  it  would  be,  by  angry  or  intemperate  rep<- 
resentatioos,  to  make  the  continuance  of  that  occupation  a  point 
of  honour. 

I  believe,  Sir,  there  is  no  other  subject  upon  which  I  need  enter 
into  defence  or  explanation.  The  support  which  the  address  has 
received,  from  all  pailies  in  the  House,  has  been  such  as  would 
make  it  both  unseemly  and  ungrateful  in  me  to  trespass  unneees- 
aarily  upon  their  patience.  In  conclusion,  Sir,  I  shall  only  once 
more  declare,  that  the  object  of  the  Address,  which  I  propose  to 
you,  is  not  war: — its  object  is  to  take  the  last  chsftice  of  peace. 
If  you  do  not  go  forth,  on  this  occasion,  to  the  aid  of  Portugal, 
Portugal  will  be  trampled  down,  to  your  irretrievable  disgrace:—- 
and  then  will  come  war  in  the  train  of  national  degradation.  I^ 
under  circumstances  like  these,  jo\x  wait  till  Spain  has  matured 
her  secret  machinations  into  open  hostility,  you  will  in  a  little 
while  have  the  sort  of  war  required  by  the  pacificators; — and 
who  shall  say  where  that  war  shall  end  ? 

The  Amendment  was  then  pat  and  negatived,  there  appearing  only  three  or 
firar  tupportera  for  Mr.  Burners  proposition;  and  the  original  queition  was  then 
fat  ana  carried,  with  onlj  the  same  namber  of  diswAtientSi 
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SPEECH       * 

AT  LIVSRPOOL     AFTER   HAVING    BBBN    CHAIHBB^  ON  SATITBDAT^ 
THfc   17th  op  OOTOBEE,  181)^ 

GSNTLSBIXN, 

'  I  congratulate  you  on  your  final  success;  for  it  Is  your  victory, 
and  not  mine.  The  contest  has  been  a  contest  of  principles,  not 
of  persons;  although  I  should  belie  my  own  feelings  if  1  were 
ttot  to  confess,  that,  to  the  latest  hour  of  my  life,  I  shall  be  proud 
Viat  the  battJe  has  been  fought  in  my  person,  and  that  my  name 
has  been  associated  with  your  exertions,  and  illustrated  by  yow 
triumph.  You,  gentlemen,  have  done  me  the  honour  to  select 
me,  not,  undoubtedly,  for  any  individual  merits  of  my  own,  (I 
know  that  I  can  pretend  to  none,)  but  in  order  that,  by  returning 
me  to  represent  your  opinions  in  Parliament,  you  might  vindi- 
cate the  freedom  of  your  choice,  the  loyalty  of  your  principles, 
land  the  consistency  of  your  character. 

Gentlemen,  I  wish  that  those  theorists  of  reform,  who  think 
nothing  right  in  the  practice  of  our  Constitution,  could  witness 
the  scene  which  I  have  now  the  delight  to  survey:  those  who 
presume  thai  every  popular  feeling  must  belong  to  tiiemselves 
•alone;  who  imagine  that  a  zealous  and  ardent  exercise  of  popular 
rights,  and  an  enthusiasti<^  expression  of  popular  sentiments,  are 
incompatible  with  an  equally  enthusiastic  attachment  to  all  the 
monarchical  principles  of  the  Constitution.  When  will  such  me<i 
learn,  that  what  they  call  exclusively  popular  principles  are  not 
•the  principles  of  the  people?  Can  they  look  this  day  at  the 
peaceful  triumph  of  Liverpool,  as  they  have  looked  for  the  last 
three  years  at  the  glorious  and  bloody  struggles  of  Spain,  and  yet 
doubt  the  possibility  of  a  combination  of  all  that  is  national  in 
feeling,  with  aU  that  is  loyal  in  principle;  of  a  spirit  of  demoe- 
racy  sufficient  to  give  energy  to  a  state,  with  a  devotedness  to 
monarchy  sufficient  to  secure  its  conservation  ? 

Gentlemen,  some  persons  have  endeavoured  to  persuade  you, 
that  in  giving  your  suffrages  to  a  man  who  has  been  the  uniform 
supporter  of  a  war,  glorious  in  itself,  but  only  glorious  inasmuch 
as  it  is  necessary  and  unavoidable,  you  are  deferring  the  day  of 
peace.  Fortunately,  for  the  clear  understanding  of  such  reason- 
ings, they  have  sometimes  been  coupled  with  prophecy.  Let  us 
compare^  where  we  have  an  opportunity,  what  has  happened  with 
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What  wtis  foretotd;  and  then  judge  what  weight  is  to  be  Msigntdd 
t6  the  same  reasonings  in  future. 

The  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Brougham)  who  left  yout 
hvisttngs  yesterday,  (of  whom,  as  an  indiTidtial,  I  hare  spoken^ 
and  mean  to  speak  with  the  utmost  respect,)  on  or  about  the  l§di 
of  last  June,  proposed,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  a  spe<iific  cofi« 
cession  to  America;  and  pledged  himself,  that  if  that  concessioti 
were  made,  peace  would  be  preserved  or  restored.  By  a  singular 
coincidence,  on  or  about  the  same  day  on  which  that  motion  was 
made,  the  declaration  of  war  by  America  agaikMt  Great  Britain 
passed  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  Ol'but  the  concession 
was  to  heal  all.  The  Ministers,  whether  swayed  by  the  honour^ 
able  gentleman's  eloquence,  or  participating  in  his  expectations,  I 
know  not,  gave  way;  and  the  concession  was  made.  Confident, 
from  this  triumph,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  the  honoora- 
Me  gentleman,  the  prophet  of  American  reconciliation,  presents 
himself  (I  ought  t*ather  to  say,  is  presented,  by  some  among  yoa) 
to  be  chosen  as  your  representative  in  Parliament  Yesterday  he 
left  your  town,  disappointed  of  this  honourable  object:  and,  by 
another  singular  coincidence,  the  defeat  of  the  prophecy  upon 
which  his  expectatiolis  were  founded,  is  made  known  here  on  tfie 
very  day  of  the  defeat  of  those  expectations.  For,  yesterday, 
the  declaration,  tfee  tardy  declaration  of  war  by  this  country 
against  America,  arrives  here;  and  tells  us,  in  terms  too  plain  t6 
he  misunderstood,  that  to  seek  pelice  through  humiliation,  is  ft 
cjourse  neither  of  honour  nor  of  advantage. 

It  has  been  further  attempted  to  deter  you  from  the  choice^ 
which  you  have  done  me  the  honour  to  make,  by  saying  that  Jl 
had  been  in  office,  and  am  likely  to  be  in  office  again.  I  have 
been  in  office.  How  soon,  if  ever  I  may  be  in  office  again,  I 
neither  know,  nor  do  I  very  much  care,  for  any  other  reason  -than 
as  it  might  afford  me  greater  opportunities  of  promoting  the  in«> 
terests  of  the  country,  of  which  your  interests  constitute  so  es- 
sential a  part 

But,  gentlemen,  what  is  meant  by  this  imputation?  Are  they 
who  urge  it  so  little  read  in  the  principles,  the  democratical  prin- 
ciples, of  the  British  Constitution,  as  not  to  know  that  it  is  one 
of  the  peculiar  boasts  of  this  country,  one  of  the  prime  fruits  of 
its  free  Constitution,  and  one  main  security  for  its  continuing 
free,  that  men  as  humble  as  myself,  with  no  pretensions  of  wealth, 
-or  title,  or  high  family,  or  wide-spreading  connexions,  may  yet 
find  their  way  into  the  Cabinet  of  their  Sovereign,  through  the 
fitir  road  of  pubHc  service,  and  stand  there  upon  a  fooung  of 
equality  with  the  proudest  aristocracy  of  the  land? 

Is  it  from  courtiers  of  the  people,  from  admirers  of  repubKcstn 
idrtnift  and  rapubfioan  energy,  that  we  hear  doctrineir  which  would 
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tMid  to  exelucle  from  the  mtiu^^ent  of  public  aflairs  all  who  an 
Bot  illustrious  by  birth,  or  powerful  from  hereditary  opulence? 
Why,  gentlemen^  in  this  limited  monarchy,  there  are  undoubt- 
edly contests  for  office,  contests  which  agitate  the  elements  of  i 
the  Constitution,  and  which  keep  them  alive  and  active,  without 
endangering  the  Constitution  itself.  A  republic  is  nothing  bat 
one  continijm  struggle  for  office  in  every  department  of  the  state. 

Mad,  indeed,  and  desperate  would  be  the  reform  which  should 
exclude  from  the  House  of  Commons,  as  some  ignorant  theoristi 
advise,  every  man  who  has  possessed,  or  who  possesses  office: 
separating  thereby  the  service  of  the  Crown  from  that  of  the 
people;  as  if  they  were  not  identified  in  interests,  and  mutually 
dependant  on  each  other. 

Gentlemen,  if  I  have  held  office,  I  hope  I  have  held  it  honour- 
ably: I  will  never  hold  it  again  but  on  the  same  terms.  It  is  not 
my  fault  that  I  must  state  facts,  in  my  own  defence,  which  mi j^ 
appear  to  be  stated  ostentatiously;  but  I  mean  them  simply  as 
defensive.  It  is  entirely  my  own  fault,  gentlemen,  that  I  am  not 
now  addressing  you  with  the  seals  of  Secretary  of  State  in  my 
pocket  Twice,  in  the  course  of  the  last  six  months,  have  the 
seals  of  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  been  tendered  to  my  ac* 
ceptance;  and  twice  have  I  declined  them.  Is  this  like  hanker* 
ing  after  o^ce?  I  declined  them,  not  because  I  was  unwilling  to 
lender  any  services  of  which  my  poor  abilities  were  capable  to 
my  country;  not  because  I  did  not  acknowledge,  with  all  due 
gratitude  and  humility,  the  gracious  disposition  of  my  Prince; 
not  because  I  shrink  from  the  difficulties  of  the  times,  to  the  en- 
countering and  overcoming  of  which  I  should  feel  myself,  from 
^e  public  situation  in  which  I  have  had  the  honour  to  stand, 
bound  to  render  whatever  aid  was  in  my  power,  if  I  could  do  so 
with  effect,  by  doing  so  with  credit  I  declined  office,  gentlemen, 
because  it  was  tendered  to  me  on  terms  not  consistent,  as  I 
thought,  and  as  my  immediate  friends  agreed  in  thinking,  with 
my  personal  honour;  because,  if  accepted  on  such  terms,  it 
would  not  have  enabled  me  to  serve  the  public  with  efficiency 

Gentlemen,  I  presume  not  to  trouble  you  with  any  details  upon 
this  subject;  but  what  I  have  stated,  and  what  is  before  the 
world,  is,  I  hope,  sufficient  to  justify  me  against  the  accusation 
of  hankering  after  office.  Whether  you  will  ever  see  me  in  of- 
fice again,  I  cannot  tell;  but  of  this  I  can  assure  you,  that  it  shall 
not  be  in  a  way  dishonourable  to  myself  or  to  you.  I  dare  not, 
indeed,  reckon  upon  the  continuance  of  such  unmerited  partiality 
and  afiection  as  you  now  so  kindly  heap  upon  me;  but  this  I  can 
answer  for,  that  neither  in  nor  out  of  office,  shall  you  have  cause 
to  be  ashamed  of  me. 

Gentlemen,  I  stated  to  you,  two  nights  agOy  my  opinion  of  the 
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eonooct  of  my  adverMry,  Mr.  Brou^am,  in  determining^  at  tint 
lime^  not  to  decline  the  contest  I  told  you,  that  I  thought  he 
eould  not  do  otherwise  than  act  upon  the  opinions  and  periua- 
sioBs  of  his  friends;  and  that  he  had  explained  his  motives  with 
the  utmost  candour  and  fairness.  I  think  so  still.  I  myself  know 
nothing  to  the  contrary.  But  I  have  certainly  heard,  that  speeches 
delivered  in  another  place  were  very  diflferent,  indeed,  from  those 
which  were  delivered  at  the  hustings.  And,  while  I  beg  not  to 
be  understood  as  intending  to  give  any  colour  of  my  own  to  ex* 
pressioBS  which  I  did  not  hear,  and  cannot  vouch  for,  there  is 
one  topic,  which  is  represented  as  having  made  considerable  im- 
pression, which  I  owe  it  to  the  Government  of  the  country  (how- 
ever myself  unconnected  with  it)  not  to  suffer  to  pass  unnoticed. 
The  declaration  of  war  against  America  has,  as  I  am  informed, 
been  stated  to  have  been  delayed  by  the  Government  of  this 
cmmtry  for  the  sake  of  sweeping  into  the  royal  chest  a  large  sum 
of  the  Droits  of  Admiralty,  to  be  disposed  of  at  the  pleasure  of 
Ministers,  for  purposes  of  prodigality  and  eorruptH>n.  Grentle- 
roen,  I  would  fain  believe  that  this  assertion  cannot  have  been 
Blade.  An  account  *of  the  distribution  of  the  Droits  of  Admi* 
ralty  has,  as  is  well  known,  been  submitted  to  the  House  of  Com* 
mons  the  last  two  years;  and,  surely,  to  attribute  a  measure  ot 
peace  or  war  to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  Government  to  disappoint 
our  own  emptors,  for  the  sake  of  getting  possession  of  a  sum,  of 
which  the  disposal  is,  after  all,  to  be  made  public,  is  to  attribute 
motives  not  only  altogether  unworthy,  but  utterly  inadequate 
and  absurd. 

I  say  this  the  rather,  because  I  must  fairly  own,  that  differing 
as  I  do  entirely  as  to  the  causes  to  which  the  delay  is  to  be  attrib*- 
uted,  I  am  inclined  to  agree  that  the  declaration  of  war  against 
America  has  been  delayed  too  long.  When  all  hopes  of  preserve 
ing  peace  were  vanished,  nothing  remained,  in  my  opinion,  far 
diis  Government  but  prompt  and  vigorous  war.  It  was  the  only 
course  becoming  this  great  country.  It  would  have  afforded  the 
best  chance  of  bringing  the  American  Government  to  their  senses. 

The  opinions  v^ich  I  now  exmress  are  in  unison  with  those 
which  I  took  the  liberty  of  expressmg  in  my  place  in  Parliament^ 
when  tiiat  concession  was  agreed  to  by  the  Ministers,  at  Mr. 
Brougham's  suggestion,  upon  the  strength  of  which  Mr.  Broug- 
ham has  been  presented  to  your  choice.  I  then  ventured  to  state 
my  doubts,  whether  that  concession  would  propitiate  Amoriea; 
whether  it  would  not  rather  tend  to  confirm  the  hostile  policy  of 
that  Government,  and  to  enhance  its  pretensions.  In  fact,  how 
M  it  that  our  concession  has  been  met?  By  reciprooal  concession) 
by  abated  pride,  assuaged  malice,  and  returning  good-wili?  No 
sttdi  thing.   They  have  risen  in  their  terms,  as  unreasonable  «ecK 
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eeesion  will  always  induce  and  encourage  an  uoreaaonahle  i 
to  do. 

Gentlemen,  you  see  that  I  speak  to  you  as  freely  of  the  < 
duct  and  policy  of  our  Government  as  of  the  oonduct  of  those  to 
whom  I  am  politically  opposed.  To  one  mto,  while  he  liredy  I 
was  devoted  with  all  my  heart  and  with  all  my  soul.  Since  the 
death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  I  acknowledge  no  leader.  My  political  alle- 
giance lies  buried  in  his  grave.  But  I  havoi  though  not  his  im- 
mediate counsels  to  follow^  his  memory  to  cherish  and  revere. 
So  £bu*  as  I  knew  his  opinions,  on  subjects  which  were,  in  his 
time,  as  well  as  now,  of  ^reat  public  interest,  I  have  adhered  «i^ 
shall  adhere  to  those  opmions  as  the  guides  of  my  public  eow^ 
duct  Where  I  can  only  reasoa  from  analogy  on  new  questions 
which  may  arise,  I  shall  endeavour  to  apply  to  those  questions^ 
whatever  they  may  be,  the  principles  which  I  imbibed  and  in- 
herit from  him;  principles  which,  I  ¥rell  know,  have  alone  re* 
commended  me  to  your  choice  this  day*  ^ 

Of  the  cause  of  good  government,  in  whatever  hands  the  ad- 
ministration of  Government  may  be  placed,  even  if  in  the  hands 
of  those  to  whom  I  have  been  politically  Opposed,  I  shall  always 
be  a  futhful  and  steady  supporter.  But  I  do  not  pledge  mvsdf 
to  you,  I  will  never  pledge  myself  to  any  man,  to  be  the  blind 
and  subservient  supporter  of  the  Administration  in  any  hands 
whatever.  My  general  disposition  is  to  support  the  Government 
What  I  find  amiss,  however,  I  shall  blame  with  freedom;  thou^ 
I  will  not  do  80  with  any  intention  to  excite  discontent,  nor  at 
the  hazard  of  mischief  to  the  country. 

Gentlemen,  if  I  did  not  i*etain  the  independence  of  my  own 
judgment  in  the  House  of  Commons,  I  should  be  but  an  un* 
worthy  representative  of  the  independent  and  enlightened  com*- 
munity  which  sends  me  thither.  It  may  happen,  that  your  judg- 
ment may  occasionally  come  in  conflict  with  my  own.  Men  of 
independent  minds  may ,  honestly  diSer  on  subjects  which  admit 
of  a  variety  of  views.  In  all  such  cases,  I  promise  you,  not  in* 
deed  wholly  to  submit  my  judgment  to  yours;  you  would  despise 
me  if  I  made  so  extravag«nt  a  confession;  but  I  promise  you  that 
any  difference  of  opinion  between  us  will  always  lead  roe  to  dis* 
trust  my  own  views,  carefully  to  examine,  and,  if  erroneous^ 
frankly  to  correct  them.  Gentlemen,  our  judgments  may  dash, 
but  our  interest  never:  no  interests  of  mine  shall  ever  come  in 
competition  with  yours.  I  promise  you  further,  that,  hoping,  as 
I  earnestly  do,  that  the  connexion,  of  which  the  foundation  is  this 
day  auspiciously  laid,  may  last  to  the  end  of  my  political  life-^ 
vet  if,  unfortunately,  occasions  should  occur>  (I  cannot  foresee  or 
imagine  any  such,)  on  which  there  riiould  arise  between  us,  on 
pwits  of  serious  importance^  a  radical  and  irreeoDCilaUe  differ 
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eilce  of  opinion,  I  will  not  abuse  my  trust,  but  will  give  you  the 
eariiest  opportunity  of  recalling  or  reconsidering  your  delegation 
of  it 

Gentlemen,  with  the  most  beart&It  acknowledgment;  with 
feelings  of  gratitude  which  words  are  too  weak  to  convey,  and 
of  pride,  which  I  dare  Mpt  trust  myself  witji  eipressi^g;  with  « 
sense  of  the  honour  whieh  you  have  conferred  upon  m%  less 
gratifying  only  than  my  sense  of  the  kindness  with  which  you 
have  overwhelmed  me;  with  sentiments  such  ue  tilt  this  day  I 
never  knew,  but  which  I  shall  recollect  with  delight  until  the 
latest  hour  of  my  life,  |  take  my  leave  of  you  for  the  present; 
praying  that  Providence  may  so  direct  my  oonduct  as  never  to 
give  you  cause,  in  your  better  judgment,  to  look  back  with  }» 
gret  upon  the  choice  which  you  h^ve  made. 


««  •  W* 
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arms  hotel,  after  his  health  had  eeeic  drx7nk. 

Gentlemen, 

As  your  guest,  I  thank  you,  from  my  heart,  for  the  honourable 
and  affectionate  reception  which  you  have  givien  me.  As  the 
rtpresentative  of  Liverpool,  I  am  most  happy  in  meeting  my 
constituents  again,  after  a  year's  experience  of  each  other,  and  a 
year's  separation;  a  year,  the  most  eventful  in  the  annals  of  the 
world,  and  comprising,  within  itself,  such  a  series  of  stupendous 
changes  as  might  have  filled  the  history  of  an  age. 

Gentlemen,  you  have  been  so  good  as  to  couple  with  my  name 
the  expression  of  your  acknowledgments  for  the  attentfon  which 
I  have  paid  to  the  interests  of  your  town.  You,  gentlemen,  I 
have  no  doubt,  recollect  the  terms  upon  which  I  entered  into 
your  service;  and  you  are  aware,  therefore,  that  I  claim  no  par- 
ticular acknowledgment  at  your  hands  for  attention  to  the  inter- 
ests of  Liverpool,  implicated  as  they  are  with  the  general  inter- 
ests of  the  country.  I  trust,  at  the  same  time,  that  I  have  not 
been  wanting  to  all  or  to  any  of  you,  in  matters  of  local  or  indi- 
vidual concern.  But  I  «hould  not  do  fairly  by  ^ou,  if  I  were 
not  to  take  this  opportunity  of  saying,  that  a  service  (which  cer- 
tainly, I  will  not  pretend  to  describe,  as  without  some  burden  in 
itself)  has  been  made  light  to  me,  beyond  all  example,  by  that 
institution  which  your  munificence  and  provident  care  have  estab- 
lished: I  mean,  the  office  in  London,  through  which  your  corres- 
pondence with  your  members  is  now  carried  on.  I  had  no  preten- 
sion, gen^emen,  to  this  singular  mark  of  your  consideration:  but 
neither  will  it,  I  hope,  be  tKought  presumptuous  in  me  to  confess, 
that  I  miffht  not  have  been  able  to  discharge  the  service  which  I 
owe  you  in  a  way  which  would  have  satisfied  my  own  feelings  as 
well  as  yours — that  I  might,  in  spite  of  all  my  endeavours,  have 
been  guilty  of  occasional  omissions,  if  I  had  not  been  provided 
with  some  such  medium  of  communication  with  my  constituents. 
Of  an  absent  and  meritorious  individual  it  is  as  pleasing  as  it  is 
just  to  speak  well:  and  I  do  no  more  than  justice  to  the  gentle- 
man (Mr.  John  Backhouse)  whom  you  have  appointed  to  conduct 
the  office  in  question,  (with  whom  I  had  no  previous  acquaint- 
ance,) in  bearing  public  testimony  to  his  merit,  and  in  assuring 
you,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  one  who  would  surpass 
pirn  in  zeal^  intelligence,  and  industry. 
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HtTing  despaiebed  what  it  was  neceasary  for  me  to  aey  on 
theae  points,  I  know,  genUemen,  that  it  ia  your  wiab^  and  I  feel  it 
to  be  my  duty,  that  I  should  now  proceed  to  communicate  to  you 
my  aentiments  on  the  state  of  public  afiura,  with  the  same  frank- 
ness which  has  hitherto  distinguished  all  our  intercourse  with 
each  other.  That  duty  is  one  which  it  does  not  now  require  any 
effort  of  courage  to  perform.  To  exhort  to  sacrifices^  to  stimu- 
late to  exertion,  to  ahame  despondency,  to  divert  from  untimely 
concession,  is  a  duty  of  a  sterner  sort,  which  you.  found  me  not 
backward  to  discharge,  at  a  period  when,  from  the  shortness  of 
our  acquaintance,  I  was  uncertain  whether  my  freedom  might  not 
offend  you.  My  task  of  to-day  is  one  at  which  no  man  can  take 
offence.  It  is  to  mingle  my  congratulations  with  your  rejoicings 
on  the  events  which  have  passed  and  are  passing,  in  the  world. 

If,  in  contemplating  events  so  widely  (I  had  almost  said  so  tre- 
mendously) important,  it  be  pardonable  to  torn  one's  view,  for  a 
moment,  to  loc^  and  partial  considerations,  I  may  be  permitted 
to  observe,  that,  while  to  Great  Britain,  while  to  all  Europe,  while 
to  the  world  and  to  posterity,  the  events  which  have  recently 
taken  place  are  matter  of  unbounded  and  universal  joy,  there  is 
no  collection  of  individuals  who  are  better  entitled  than  the  com- 
pany now  assembled  in  this  room  (in  great  part,  I  presume,  iden- 
tically the  same,  and  altogether  representing  the  same  interests 
and  feelings  as  that  of  which  I  took  leave,  in  this  room,  about 
fourteen  months  ago)  to  exult  in  the  present  state  of  things,  and 
to  derive  from  it,  m  addition  to  their  share  of  the  general  joy,  a 
distinct  and  special  satisfaction. 

We  cannot  forget,  gentlemen,  the  sinister  omens  and  awfiil  pre- 
dictions under  which  we  met  and  parted  in  October,  1812.  The 
penalty  denounced  upon  you  for  your  election  of  me  was,  embar- 
rassment to  the  rich,  and  famine  to  the  poor.  I  was  warned,  that, 
when  I  should  return  to  renew  my  acquaintance  with  my  constit- 
uents, I  should  find  the  grass  growing  in  your  streets.  In  spite 
of  that  denunciation,  you  did  me  the  honour  to  elect  me;  in  spite 
of  that  warning,  I  venture  to  meet  you  h^re  again.  It  must  be 
fairly  confessed,  that  this  is  not  the  season  of  the  year  to  estimate 
correctly  the  amount  of  superfluous  and  unprofita^^le  vegetation 
with  which  your  streets  may  be  teeming;  but,  without  presuming 
to  limit  the  power  of  productive  natore,  it  is  at  least  satisfactory 
to  know,  that  the  fields  have  not  been  starved  to  clothe  your  qutiyn 
with  verdure;  that  it  is  not  by  economizing  in  the  scantiness  of 
the  harvest  that  nature  has  reserved  her  vigour  for.the  pastorea 
of  your  Exchange. 

But,  gentlemen,  I  am  sure  you  feel  with  me,  diat  these  are 
topics  which  I  treat  with  levity  only  because  they  are  not,  nor 
were,  at  the  time  when  they  were  aerioudy  urged,  susceptible  of 
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t  senottt  argument;  they  did  -not  Airnirii  groundf  on  whith  ftny 
mm  would  rest  hn  appeal  to  jour  foTour,  or  on  ^hieh  your  oboiee 
of  any  man  ooukl  be  justified.  If  I  have  condescended  to  revert 
to  them  at  ail,  it  is  because  I  would  leave  none  of  those  recollec- 
tions untouched  which  the  comparison  of  our  last  meeting  with 
the  present,  I  know,  suggests  to  your  minds  as  wellas  to  my  own; 
and  because  I  would,  so  far  as  in  me  lies,  endeavour  to  banish 
from  all  future  use,  by  exposing  their  absurdity,  topics  which  ar^ 
calculated  only  to  mislead  and  to  ioflame.  That  the  seasons  would 
have  run  their  appointed  course,  that  the  sun  would  have  shone 
with  as  genial  a  warmth,  and  the  showers  would  have  fallen  with 
as  fertilizing  a  moisture,  if  you  had  not  chosen  me  for  your  repre* 
sentative,  is  an  admission  which  I  make  without  niuch  appre- 
hension of  the  consequence.  Nor  do  I  wish  you  to  believe,  that 
your  choice  of  any  other  than  me  would  have  delayed  the  return 
of  your  prosperity,  or  prevented  the  revival  of  your  commerce. 

I  make  these  admbsions  without  fear,  so  far  as  concerns  the 
choice  between  individuals.  But  I  do  not  adroit,  that  it  was 
equally  indifferent  upon  what  principles  that  choice  should  be  de* 
termined.  I  do  not  admit,  that,  if  the  principles  which  it  was 
then  recommended  to  you  to  countenance  had  unfortunately  pre^ 
vailed  in  Parliament,  and,  through  the  authority  of  ParliamenlL 
had  been  introduced  into  the  counsels  of  the  country,  they  would 
not  have  interfered  with  fatal  operation,  not  indeed  to  arrest  the 
bounty  of  Providence,  to  turn  back  the  course  of  the  seasons,  and 
to  blast  the  fertility  of  the  earth,  but  to  stop  that  current  of  politi«> 
cal  events  which,  ^'  taken  at  the  flood,''  has  placed  England  at 
the  head  of  the  world. 

Gentlemen,  if  I  had  met  you  here  again  on  this  day  in  a  state 
of  public  affairs  as  doubtful  as  that  in  which  we  took  leave  ot 
each  other;  if  confederated  nations  had  been  still  arrayed  against 
this  country,  and  the  balance  of  Europe  still  trembling  in  the  scalf^ 
I  should  not  have  hesitated  now,  as  I  did  not  hesitate  then,  to  de* 
dare  my  decided  and  unalterable  opinion,  that  perseverance,  under 
whatever  difficulties,  under  whatever  privations,  afforded  the  only 
chance  of  prosperity  to  you,  because  the  only  chance  of  safety  t« 
.your  country^  and  the  only  chance  of  safety  to  the  country,  be- 
cause the  only  chance  of  deliverance  to  Europe.  Gentlemen,  J 
should  be  ashamed  to  address  you  now  in  the  tone  of  triumph,  if 
I  had  not  addressed  you  then  in  that  of  exhortation.  I  should  be 
ishamed  to  appear  before  you  shouting  in  the  train  of  succesb,  if 
[  had  not  looked  you  in  the  face  and  encouraged  you  to  padeace 
jnder  dilBculties.  It  is  because  my  acquaintance  with  you  com- 
menced in  times  of  peril  and  embarrassment,  and  because  I  then 
neither  flattered  nor  deceived  you,  that  I  now  not  only  ofler  to 
you  my  congratulalions,  but  put  ia  my  claim  U)  yours,  on  the  ^t- 
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tHtction  of  tiiat  peril,  on  the  termination  of  that  embat^iMSineBt, 
and  on  the  glorious  issue  to  which  exertion  and  endurance  have 
brought  that  great  struggle  in  which  our  honour  and  our  happi* 
ness  were  involved.  • 

Gentlemen,  during  the  course  of  a  political  life,  nearly  coeval 
with  the  commencement  of  the  war,  I  have  never  given  one  vote« 
I  have  never  uttered  one  sentiment,  which  had  not  for  its  objfeei 
the  consummation  now  happily  within  our  view. 

I  am  not  ashamed,  and  it  is  not  unpleasing  or  unprofitable^  to 
look  back  upon  the  dangers  which  we  have  passed,  and  to  toa^ 
pare  them  with  the  scene  which  now  lie^before  us.  We  behold 
a  country,  inferior  in  population  to  most  of  her  continental  neigh* 
bours,  but  multiplying  her  faculties  and  resomrceB  by  her  own  ac- 
tivity and  enterprise,  by  the  vigour  of  her  constitution,  and  by 
the  good  sense  of  her  people;  we  behold  her,  after  standing  up 
against  a  formidable  foe,  throughout  a  contest,  in  the  course  ot 
Which  every  one  of  her  allies,  and,  at  times,  all  of  them  togethei*, 
bave  fainted  and  failed— nnay,  have  been  driven  to  combine  with 
the  enemy  against  her — we  behold  her,  at  this  moment,  rallying 
the  nations  of  Europe  to  one  point,  and  leading  them  to  decisive 
Victory. 

If  such  a  picture  were  merely  the  bright  vision  of  specqiative 
philosophy,  if  it  were  presented  to  us  in  the  page  of  the  history 
of  ancient  times,  it  would  stir  and  warm  the  heart  But,  gentle- 
men, this  country  is  our  own;  and  what  must  be  the  feelings 
which  arise,  on  such  a  review,  in  the  bosom  of  every  son  of  that 
4K>untry?  What  must  be  the  feelings  of  a  community  sucn  as  I 
am  now  addressing,  which  constitutes  no  insignificant  part  of  the 
fltrength  of  the'  nation  so  described;  which  has  sufiisred  largely  in 
her  privations,  and  may  hope  to  participate  proportionably  in  her 
reward?  What  (I  may  be  permitted  to  add)  inuet  be  the  feelings 
of  one  who  is  chosen  to  represent  that  community,,  and  who  find? 
liimself  in  that  honourable  station  at  the  moment  of  triumph,  only 
•because  he  discountenanced  despair  in  the  moment  of  despotic 
■dencyl 

From  the  contemplation  of  a  spectacle  so  mighty  and  magnifir 
oent  as  this,  I  should  disdain  to  turn  aside  to  the  controversies  ol 
'pftrty.  Of  principles,  however,  it  is  impossible  not  to  say  som^ 
thing;  because  our  triumph  would  be  incomplete,  and  its  blessings 
might  be  transient,  if  we  could  be  led  astray  by  any  sophistry;  if 
we  could  consent,  in  a  sort  of  compromise  of  common  joy,. to 
forget  or  to  misstate  the  cauies  from  which  that  triumph  has 
sprung.  All  of  one  mind,  I  trust  and  believe  we  are,  in  exukiog 
at  the  soQcessof  our  country;  all  of  one  miad,  I  trust,  we  now 
%rt  throughout  this  land,  in  determining  to  persevere,  if  nteti  bet 
m  strenoous  e«!ertaon  ^  prosecute,  jind  I  hope,  to  perfentthegMilt 
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work  so  hat)pU7  in  progress.  But  we  kiiow>  that  there  aie  some 
of  those  who  share  most  heartily  in  the  public  exultation^  who 
yet  ascribe  effects,  which  happily  cannot  be  disputed,  to  causes 
which  may  justly  be  denied.     No  tenderness  for  disappointed 

}>rophecies,  gentlemen,,  ought  to  induce  us  thus  to  disconnect  ef- 
ect  and  cause.  It  would  lead  to  errors  which  might  be  danger- 
ous, if  unwarily  adopted  and  generally  received. 

We  have  heard,  for  instance,  that  the  war  has  now  been  suo- 
cessful,  because  the  principles  on  which .  the  war  was  undertaken 
have  been  renounced;  that  we  are;  at  length,  blessed  with  victory, 
because  we  have  thrown  away  the  banner  under  which  we  entered 
into  the  oontest;  that  the  contest  was  commenced  with  one  set  of 
principles,  but  that  the  issue  has  been  happily  brought  about  by 
the  adoption  of  another.  Gentlemen,  I  know  of  no  such  change. 
If  we  have  succeeded,  it  has  not  been  by  the  renunciation,  but  by 
the  prosecution  of  our  principles:  if  we  have  succeeded,  it  has  not 
been  by  adopting  new  maxims  of  policy,  but  by  upholding,  under 
all  varieties  of  difficulty  and  discouragement,  old,  establidied,  in- 
violable principles  of  conduct 

We  are  told,  that  this  war  has,  of  late,  become  a  Wftr  qf  the 
people^  and  that,  by  the  operation  of  that  change  alone,  the  powi^ 
of  imperial  France  has  been  baffled  and  overcome.  Nations,  it  is 
said,  have,  at  length,  made  common  cause  with  their  sovereigns^ 
in  a  contest  whidi,  heretofore,  had  been  a  contest  of  sovereigns 
only.  Gentlemen,  the  fact  of  the  change  might  be  admitted, 
without,  therefore,  admitting  the  argument  It  does  not  follow, 
that  the  people  were  not  at  all  times  equally  interested  in  the  war, 
(as  those  who  think  as  I  do,  have  always  contended  that  they 
were,)  because  it  may  be  and  must  be  admitted,  that  the  people,  in 
many  countries,  were  for  a  time  deluded.  They  who  areue  against 
us,  say,  that  jarring  interests  have  beeif  reconciled.  We  say,  that 
gross  delusions  have  been  removed.  Both  admit  the  fact,  that 
sovereigns  and  their  people  are  identified.  But  it  is  for  them 
who  eontend  that  this  has  been  effected  by  change  of  principles, 
to  specify  the  change.  What  chanse  of  principles  or  of  govern- 
ment has  taken  place  among  the  nations  of  Europe?  We  are  the 
best  judges  of  ourselves — what  change  has  taken  place  here  J  Is 
the  Constitotion  other  than  it  was,  when  we  were  told,  (as  we 
often  ¥^re  told  in  the  bad  times,)  that  it  was  a  doubt  whether  it 
were  worth  defiendinc?  Is  the  Constitution  other  than  it  was^ 
when  we  were  warned  thi^  peace  on  any  terms  must  be  made,  as 
tne  only  hope  of  saving  it  from  popuUr  indignation  and  popular 
reform?  / 

There  is  yet  another  question  to  be  asked.  By  what  power, 
m  liHiat  part  of  the  world,  has  that  final  blow  been  struck,  which 
hat  smitten  the  tfvweX  to  the  ground?  I  suppose,  by  some  enli^it- 
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^ned  yqpv^blie;  by  some  recently  regenerated  gdvemment  of  pare 
philanthropy  and  uncomipted  virtue:  I  suppose,  by  some  nation 
which^  in  the  excess  of  popular  freedom,  considers  even  a  repre* 
sentative  system  as  defective,  unless  each  individual  interferes  di- 
rectly in  the  national  concerns;  some  nation  of  enlightened  pa* 
triots,  every  man  of  whom  is  a  politician  in  the  coffee-house,  ai 
well  as  in  the  senate:  I  suppose  it  is  from  some  such  government 
as  this  that  the  conqueror  of  autocrats,  the  sworn  destroyer  of 
monarchical  England,  has  met  his  doom.  I  look  through  the  Eu- 
ropean world,  gentlemen,  in  vain:  I  find  there  no  such  august 
community.  But  in  another  hemisphere  I  do  find  such  a  one^ 
which,  no  doubt,  must  be  the  political  David  by  whom  the  Goliah 
of  Europe  has  been  brought  down.     What  is  the  name  of  that 

florious  republic,  to  which  the  gratitude  of  Europe  is  eternaUy 
ue — which,  from  its  innate  hatred  to  tyranny,  has  so  persevering-* 
ly  exerted  itself  to  liberate  the  w^orld,  and,  at  last,  has  successfully 
closed  the  contest?  Alas,  gentlemen,  such  a  republic  1  do  indeed 
find;  but  I  find  it  enlisted,  and  (God  be  thanked!)  enlisted  alone, 
under  the  banner  of  the  despot  But  where  was  the  blow  strucki 
Where?  Alas  for  theory!  In  the  wilds  of  despotic  Russia.  It 
was  followed  up  on  the  plains  of  I^ipsic — by  Russian,  Prussian, 
and  Austrian  arms. 

But  let  me  not  be  mistaken.  t)o  I,  therefore,  mean  to  contend 
1— dq  I,  therefore,  give  to  our  antagonists  in  the  argument  the  ad- 
vantage of  ascribing  to  us  the  base  tenet,  that  an  absolute  monar^ 
chy  is  better  than  a  free  government?  God  forbid!  What  I  mean 
IS  this,  that,  in  ^preciating  the  comparative  excellence  of  politi- 
cal institutions,  in  estimating  the  force  of  national  spirit,  and  the 
impulses  of  national  feeling,  it  is  idle — it  is  mere  pedantry,  to 
overlook  the  affections  of  nature.  The  order  of  nature  could  not 
subsist  among  mankind,  if  there  were  not  an  instinctive  patriot? 
ism;  I  do  not  say  unconnected  with,  but  prior  and  paramount  to, 
the  desire  of  political  amelioration.  It  may  be  very  wrong  that 
it  should  be  so.  I  cannot  help  it  Our  business  is  with  fact 
And,  surely,  it  is  not  to  be  regretted,  that  tyrants  and  conquerors 
should  have  learned,  from  the  lessons  of  experience,  that  the  first 
consideration  suggested  to  the  inhabitant  of  any  country,  by  a 
foreign  invasion,  is,  not  whether  the  political  constitution  of  the 
state  be  faultlessly  perfect  or  not;  but,  whether  the  altar  at  which 
he  bas  worshipped — ^whether  the  home  in  which  be  has  dwell 
from  his  infancy — ^whether  his  wife  and  his  children — whethe? 
the  tombs  of  his  forefathers — whether  the  place  of  the  sovereign^ 
under  whom  he  was  born,  and  to  whom  he  therefore,  owes  (or,  if 
it  must  be  so  stated,  fancies  that  he,  therefore,  owes)  allegianee» 
shall  be  abandoned  to  violence  and  profanation. 

That,  in  the  infancy  of  the  Frendi  revolution,  many  nations  i^ 
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Europe  were,  imfortmiately,  led  to  believe  tad  to  set  upon  n  dtfr 
ferent  permiaaion,  is  undoubtedly  true;  that  whole  eountri^  were 
overrun  by  reforming  conquerors,  and  flattered  themselves  with 
being  proselytes  till  they  found  themselves  victims.  Even  in  this 
country,  as  I  have  already  said,  there  have  been  times  when  we 
have  been  called  upon  to  consider,  whether  there  was  not  some*- 
thinff  at  home  which  must  be  mended,  before  we  oottid  hvpe  to 
repdf  a  foreign  invader  with  success. 

It  is  fortunate  for  the  world,  that  this  question  shotild  have  been 
tried,  if  I  may  so  say,  to  a  disadvantage;  that  it  should  have  been 
tried  in  countries  where  no  man  in  his  senses  will  say,  that  the 
frame  of  political  society  is  such  as,  according  to  the  most  moder- 
ate principles  of  rejculated  freedom,  it  ought  to  be;^^where,  I  will 
venture  to  ciay,  wiftiout  hazarding  tlie  imputation  of  being  myself 
a  visionary  reformer,  political  society  is  not  such  as,  after  the  suc- 
cesses of  this  war,  and  from  the  happy  contagion  of  the  example 
of  Great  Britain,  it  is  sure  gradually  to  become.  It  is  fortunate 
for  the  world,  that  this  question  should  have  been  tried  on  its  own 
merits;  that,  after  twenty  years  of  controversy^  we  should  be  au- 
thorized, by  undoubted  results,  to  revert  to  nature  and  to  truth, 
and  to  disentangle  the  cenuine  feelings  of  the  heart  from  the  ob- 
structions which  a  cold,  presumptuous,  generalizing  philosophy 
had  wound  around  diem. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  poets  of  this  country,  in  describing 
die  various  proportions  of  natural  blessings  and  advantages  dis^ 
[iensed  by  rroviden^  to  the  various  nations  of  Europe,  turns 
from  the  luxuriant  plains  and  cloudless  skies  of  Italy  to  the  rug- 
ged mountains  of  Switzerland,  and  inquires  whether  there,  also* 
in  those  barren  and  stormy  regions,  the  *^  patriot  passion"  is  found 
equally  imprinted  on  the  heart?  He  decides  the  question  truly  in 
the  affirmative;  and  he  says,  of  the  inhabitant  of  those  bleak 
wilds, 

**  Dear  is  that  thdi  to  which  his  soul  conlhraM, 
And  dear  that  hill  wbi6h  lifts  him  to  the  storms; 
And,  as  a  child,  when  scaring  souads  molest, 
Clihffs  cloee  and  closer  to  the  mother*s  breast, 
60  the  loud  torrent  and  the  whirlwind's  roar 
Bnt  bind  him  to  his  nati?e  mountains  more.** 

What  Goldsmith  thus  beautifully  applied  to  the  physical  varie- 
ties of  soil  and  climate,  has  been  found  no  less  true  with  respect 
to  political  institutions.  A  sober  desire  of  improvement,  a  ra- 
tiotial  endeavour  to  redress  error,  and  to  correct  imperfection  in 
the  political  frame  of  human  society,  are  not  only  natural,  but 
kudsble  in  man.^  But  it  is  well  that  it  should  have  been  shown, 
by  irrefragable  proof,  that  these  sentiments,  even  where  most 
strongly  and  most  justly  felt,  supersede  not  that  devotion  to  na- 
five  ioil  which  is  the  foundation  of  national  independence.    And 
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it  itf  rigbt  that  it  shoald  ht  uod^rstood  and  remembered^  that  tht 
apirtt  of  national  independence  alone,  aroused  where  it  had  slum^ 
bered>  enlightened  where  it  had  been  deluded,  and  kindled  into 
eothttaiaam  by  the  inaulte  and  outrages  of  an  all-grasping  inyader, 
has  been  found  sufficient,  without  internal  changes  and  compro* 
mises  of  sovereigns  or  governments  with  their  people — ^without 
ralastations  of  allegiance  and  abjurations  of  authority,  to  animate, 
as  with  one  pervading  soul,  the  different  nations  of  the  contraent; 
to  combine,  ai  into  one  congenial  mass,  their  various  feelinzs,  pas** 
sions,  prejudices;  to  direct  these  concentrated  energies,  with  one 
impulse,  agtdnst  the  common  tyrant;  and  to  shake  (and,  may  we 
not  hope?  to  overthrow)  the  Babel  of  his  iniquitous  power. 

Gentlemen,  thel«  is  another  argument,  more  peculiarly  relating 
to  our  own  country,  which  has,  at  times,  been  interposed  to  dis* 
courage  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  That  this  country  is  suffix 
eient  to  its  own  defence,  sufficient  to  its  own  happiness,  sufficient 
to  its  own  independence;  and  that  the  complicated  combinations 
of  contigiental  policy^are  always  hazardous  to  our  interests,  as 
well  as  burdensome  to  our  means,  has  been,  at  several  periods  of 
the  war,  a  favourite  doctrine,  not  only  with  those  who,  for  other 
reasons,  wished  to  embarrass  the  measures  of  the  Oovemment, 
but  with  men  of  the  most  enlightened  minds,  of  the  most  beneV'^ 
olent  views,  and  the  most  ardent  seal  for  the  interests  as  well  as 
the  honour  of  their  counti^y.  May  we  not  flatter  ourselves,  that, 
upon  this  point  also,  experience  has  decided  in  favour  of  the  course 
of  policy  which  has  been  actually  pursued? 

Can  any  man  now  look  back  upon  the  trial  which  we  have 
gone  through,  and  maintaiii  that,  at  any  period  during  the  last 
twenty  years^  the  plan  of  insulated  policy  could  have  been  adopt*- 
ed,  without  having,  in  the  event,  at  this  day,  prostrated  England 
at  the  foot  of  a  conqueror?  Great,  indeed,  has  been  the  call  upon 
our  exertions;  great,  indeed,  has  been  the  drain  upon  our  resour- 
ces; long  and  wearisome  has  the  struggle  been;  and  late  is  the 
moment  at  which  peace  is  brought  within  our  reach.  But,  even 
though  the  difficulties  of  the  contest  may  have  been  enhanced, 
and  its  duration  protracted  by  it,  yet  is  there  any  man  who  seri- 
ously doubts  whether  the  having  associated  our  destinies  with  the 
destinies  of  other  nations  be  or  be  not  that  which,  under  the  bless* 
kit  of  Providence,  has  eventually  secured  the  safety  of  all  ? 

It  is  at  the  moment  when  such  a  trial  has  come  to  its  issue,  that 
It  is  fair  to  ask  of  those  who  have  suffered  under  the  pressure  of 
protracted  ecertion,  (and  of  whom  rather  than  of  those  who  are 
assembled  ^nound  me— 4br  by  whom  have  such  privations  been  felt 
more  sensibly?) — ^it  is  now,  I  say,  tfie  time  to  ask  whether,  at  any 
larmer  p^iod  of  the  centeat^  such  a  peace  could  have  been  aiade 
«  93  Aft 
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43  would  at  once  have  guarded  the  xiatioiial  interests,  and  eonces- 
ponded  with  the  national  character?  I  address  myself  now  to  such 
persons  only  as  think  the  character  of  a  nation  an  essential  part  of 
its  strength)  and,  consequently,  of  its  safety.  But  if,  ajnong  per- 
sons of  that  description,  there  be  one  who  with  all  his  zeal  for  the 
glory  of  his  country,  has  yet,  at  times,  been  willing  to  abandon 
the  contest  in  mere  weariness  and  despair,  of  such  a  man  I  would 
ask,  whether  he  can  indicate  the  period  at  which  he  now  wishes 
that  such  an  abandonment  had  been  consented  to  by  the  Govern* 
ment  and  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain^? 

Is  it  when  the  continent  was  at  peace — ^when,  looking  upon  the 
map  of  Europe,  you  saw  one  mighty  and  connected  system,  one 
fl;reat  luminary,  with  his  attendant  satellites  circulating  around 
him;  at  that  period  could  this  country  have  made  peace,  and  have 
remained  at  peace  for  a  twelvemonth  ?  What  is  the  answer  ?  Why, 
that  the  experiment  was  tried.  The  result  was  the  renewal  of 
the  war. 

Was  it  at  a  later  period,  when  the  continental  system  }^d  been 
established  ?  When  two-thirds  of  the  ports  of  Europe  were  shut 
against  you  ?  When  but  a  single  link  was  wanting  to  bind  the 
continent  in  a  circling  chain  of  iron,  which  should  exclude  you 
from  intercourse  with  other  nations?  At  that  moment  peace  was 
most  earnestly  recommended  to  you.  At  that  moment,  gentle- 
men, I  first  came  among  you.  At  that  moment  I  ventured  to  re- 
commend to  you  perseverance,  patient  perseverance;  and  to  ex- 
press a  hope  that,  by  the  mere  strain  of  an  unnatural  effort,  the 
massive  bonds  imposed  upon  the  nations  of  the  continent  might, 
at  no  distant  period,  burst  asunder.  I  was  heard  by  you  with  in* 
dulgence — I  know  not  whether  with  conviction.  .But  is  it  now 
to  be  regretted,  that  we  did  not,  at  that  moment,  yield  to  the  pres- 
sure of  our  wants,  or  of  our  fears?  What  has  been  the  issue? 
The  continental  system  was  completed,  with  the  sole  exception 
of  Russia,  in  the  year  1812.  In  that  year  the  pressure  upon  this 
country  was  undoubtedly  painful.  Had  we  ^ yielded,  the  system 
would  have  been  immortaL  We  persevered,  and,  before  the  con* 
elusion  of  another  year,  the  system  was  at  an  end :  at  an  end,  as 
all  schemes  of  violence  naturally  terminate,  not  by  a  mild  and 
gradual  decay,  such  as  waits  upon  a  regular  and  well-spent  life, 
but  by  sudden  dissolution;  at  an  end,  like  the  breaking  up  of  a 
winter's  frost  But  yesterday  the  whole  continent^  like  a  mighty 
plain  covered  with  one  mass  of  ice,  presented  to  the  view  a  drear 
expanse  of  barren  uniformity:  to-day,  the  breath  of  heaven  un- 
binds the  earth,  the  streams  begin  to  flow  again,  and  the  inter- 
course of  human  kind  revives. 

Can  we  regret  that  we  did  not,  like  the  fainting  traveller,  lie 
down  to  rest — but,  indeed,  to  perish — under  the  severity  of  that* 
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inclement  season  ?  Did  we  not  more  Wiflely,  to  bear  up,  and  to  waat 
the  change?  *  - 

Gentlemen/I  have  said  that  I  should  be  ashamed,  and  in  truth 
I  should  be  so^  to  address  ywx  ih  the  languace  of  ezultatioii,  if  it 
were  merely  for  the  indulgence,  however  Tegittmi^,  of  an  eac- 
uberant  and  ungovernable  joy.  But  they  who  have  suffered  great 
privations  have  a  claim  not  merely  to  consolation,  but  to  some- 
thing more.  They  are  justly  to  be  compensated  for  what  they, 
have  undergone,  or  lost,  or  hazarded,  by  the  contemfdation  q£ 
what  they  luive  gained.    / 

We  have  gained,  then,  a  rank  and  authority  in  Europe,  such  as, 
for  the  life  of  the  longest  liver  of  those  who  now  hear  me,  must 
place  this  country  upon  an  eminence  which  no  probable  reverses 
can  shake.  We  have  gained,  or  rather  we  have  recovered,  a 
splendour  of  military  glory,  which  places  us  by  the  side  of  the 
greatest  military  nations  in  the  world.  At  the  beginning  of  this 
war,  while  there  was  not  a  British  bosom  that  did  not  beat  with 
rapture  at  the  exploits  of  our  navy,  there  were  few  who  would 
not  have  been  contented  to  compromise  for  that  reputation  alone; 
to  claim  the  sea  as  exclusively  our  province,  and  to  leave  to  France 
and  the  other  continental  powers  the  struggle  for  superiority  by 
land.  That  fabled  deity,  whom  I  see  pourtrayed  upon  the  wall,* 
was  considered  as  the  exclusive  patron  of  British  prowess  in  bat- 
tle; but,  in  seeming  accordance  with  the  beautiful  fiction  of  ancient 
mythology,  our  Neptune,  in  the  heat  of  contest,  smote  the  earth 
with  his  trident,  and  up  sprang  the  fiery  war-horse,  the  emblem 
of  military  power. 

Let  Portugal,  now  led  to  the  pursuit  of  her  flying  conquerors 
— ^let  liberated  Spain — let  France,  invaded  in  her  turn  by  those 
whom  she  had  overrun  or  menaced  with  invasion,  attest  the  tri- 
umphs of  the  army  of  Great  Britain;  and  the  equality  of  her  mili- 
tary with  her  naval  fame.  And  let  those  who,  even  after  the 
triumphs  of  the  Peninsula  had  begun,  while  they  admitted  thiCt 
we  had  indeed  wounded  the  giant  in  the  heel,  still  deemed  the 
rest  of  his  huge  frame  invulnerable-— let  them  now  behold  him 
reeling  under  the  blows  of  united  nations,  and  acknowledge,  at 
once,  the  might  of  British  arms,  and  the  force  of  British  example. 

I  do  not  say  that  then^  are  considerations  with  a  view  to  which 
the  war,  if  otherwise  terminable,  ought  to  have  been  purposely 
protractexl;  but  I  say  that,  upon  the  retrospect,  we  have  good  rea- 
son to  rejoice,  that  the  war  was  not  closed  ingloriously  and  inse- 
curely, when  the  latter  events  of  it  have  been  such  as  have  estab- 
lished our  security  by  our  glory. 

I  say  we  have  reason  to  rejoice,  that,  during  the  period  when 

*  A  fiipire  of  NeptoDS. 
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die^oontiiieiit  was  prostrate  before  France*-*that,  especially  during 
the  period  w\tn  the  continental'  system  was  in  force,  we  did  not 
ihrink  from  the  struggle;  that  we  did  not  make  peace  for  present 
and  momentary  ease^  unroindfol  of  the  permanent  safety  and  great- 
ness of  this  country;  that  we  did  not  leave  unsolved  the  momen- 
tous questions,  whether  this  country  oould  maintain  itself  against 
France^'Unaided  and  alone;  or  with  the  continent  divided;  or  with 
the  continent  combined  against  it;  whether,  when  the  wrath  of  the 
tyrant  of  the  European  world  was  kindled  against  us  with  seven- 
fold fury,  we  could  or  could  not  walk  unharmed  and  unfettefed 
tbroa|^  the  flames  ^ 

I  say  we  have  reason  to  rejoice,  that,  throtighout  this  more  than 
Punick  war,  in  which  it  has  so  oflen  been  the  pride  of  our  ene- 
my to  represent  herself  as  the  Rome,  and  England  as  the  Car^ 
thage,  of  modem  times,  (with  at  least  this  colour  for  the  compari- 
son, that  the  utter  destruction  of  the  modem  Carthage  has  uni- 
formly been  proclaimed  to  be  indispensable  to  the  sreatnessof  her 
rival,)-*^we  have,  I  say,  reason  to  rejoice,  that,  unlike  our  assigned 
prototype,  we  have  not  been  diverted  by  internal  disseiMions  from 
the  vigorous  support  of  a  vital  struggle;  that  we  have  not  suffered 
distress  nor  damonr  to  distract  our  coimselSy  or  to  check  the  exr 
ertions  of  our  arms. 

Gentlemen,  for  twenty  years  that  I  have  sat  in  Parliament,  I 
have  been  an  advocate  of  the  war.  You  knew  this  when  you  did 
me  the  honour  to  choose  me  as  your  representative.  I  then  told 
you  that  I  was  the  advocate  of  the  war,  because  I  was  a  lover  of 
peace;  but  of  a  peace  that  should  be  the  fruit  of  honourable  exer- 
tion, a  peace  that  should  have  a  character  of  dignity,  a  peace  that 
should  be  worth  preserving,  and  should  be  likely  to  c^idure.  I 
confess  I  was  not  sanguine  enough,  at  that  time,  to  hope  that  I 
should  so  soon  have  an  opportunity  of  justifying  my  professions. 
But  I  know  not  why,  six  weeks  hence,  such  a  peace  should  not 
be  made  as  England  may  not  only  be  glad,  but  protid  to  ratify. 
Not  such  a  peace,  gentlemen,  as  that  of  Amiens — a  short  and  fe- 
verish interval  of  unrefreshing  repofc.  During  that  peace,  which 
of  you  went  or  sent  a  son  to  Pans,  who  did  not  feel  or  learn  that 
an  Englishman  appeared  in  France  shorn  of  the  dignity  of  his 
country;  with  the  mien  of  a  suppliant,  and  the  conscious  prostra- 
tion of  a  man  who  had  consented  to  purchase  bis  gain  or  his  ease 
by  submission  ?  But  let  a  peace  be  made  to-morrow,  such  as  the 
allies  have  now  the  power  to  dictate,  and  the  meanest  of  the  sub- 
jeets  of  this  kingdom  shall  not  walk  the  streets  of  Pairis  without 
being  pointed  out  as  the  compatriot  of  Wellington;  aii  one  of  that 
nation,  whose  firmness  aoid  perseverance  have  humbled  France 
and  rescued  Europe. 

Is  there  any  man  that  has  a  heart  in  his  bosom  who  does  not 
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find,  in  the  contemplation  of  this  contrast  alone,  a  recompena^  (or 
the  struggles  and  the  sufferings  of  years?  ' 

But,  gentlemen,  the  doing  right  is  not  only  the  inost  hondura- 
ble  course  of  action — ^it  is  also  the  inost  profi||ible  in  its  result 
At  any  former  period  of  the  war,  the  independence  of  almost  all 
t)i^  other  countries,  our  allies,  would  have  been  to  be  purchased 
with  sacrifices  profusely  poured  out  from  the  lap  of  British  vic- 
tory. Not  a  throne  to  be  re-established,  not  a  province  to  be 
evacuated,  not  a  garrison  to  be  withdrawn,  but  this  country  would 
have  had  to  make  compensation,  out  of  her  oonqtiests,  for  the 
concessions  obtained  from  the  enemy.  Now,  happily,  this  work 
is  already  done,  either  by  our  efforts  or  to  our  haads^  The  Pea- 
insula  free — the  lawful  commonwealth  of  Eluropean  states  already^ 
in  a  great  measure,  restored,  Great  Britaili  may  now  appear  in 
the  congress  of  the  world,  rich  in  conquests,  nobly  and  rightfully 
won,  with  little  claim  upon  her  faith  or  her  iustioe,  whatever 
may  be  the  spontaneous  impulse  of  her  generosity  or  her  moder 
ation. 

Such,  gentlemen,  is  the  situation  and  prospect  of  affairs  at  the 
moment  at  which  I  have  the  honour  to  addi«ss  you.  'That  ybu^ 
gentlemen,  may  have  your  full  share  in  the  prosperity  of  your 
country,  is  my  sincere  and  earnest  wish.  The  courage  with  which 
you  bore  up  in  adverse  circumstances,  eminently  entitles  you  to 
this  reward. 

For  myself^  gentlemen,  while  I  refoiee  in  your  returning  pros* 
perity,  I  rejoice  also*  that  our  connexion  be(^n  under  auspices  so 
much  less  favourable;  that  we  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing 
each  other's  minds  in  times  when  the  minds  of  men  are  brou|;ht 
to  the  proof — times  of  trid  and  difficulty.  I  liad  the  satisfiaetHMi 
of  avowing  to  you,  and  you  the  candour  and  magoafiimity  to  ap« 
prove,  the  principles  and  opinions  by  which  my  public  conduct 
has  unifoi'mly  been  guided,  at  a  period  when  the  soundness  of 
those  opinions,  and  the  application  of  those  principles,  was  matter 
of  doubt  and  contiDversy.  I  thought,  and  I  said,  at  the  time  of 
our  first  meeting,  that  the  cause  of  England  and  of  civilised  Eu^ 
rope  jnust  be  ultimately  triumphant,  if  we  but  preserved  our 
spirit  untainted,  and  our  constancy,  unshaken.  Such  an  assertion 
was,  at  that  time,  the  object  of  ridicule  with  many  persons:  a  sin-^ 
gle  year  has  elafMod,  and  it  is  now  the  voice  of  the  whole  worUL 

Gentlemen,  we  may,  thereforp,  confidently  indulge  the  bope^ 
that  our  opinions  will  continue  m  unison;  that  our  cooeun'eQce 
will  be  as  cordial  as  it  has  hitherto  been,  if,  unhappily,  any  new 
occasion  of  difficulty  or  embarrassment  should  hereafter  arise. 

At  the  present  moment,  I  am  sure,  we  are  equally  desirous  t^ 
bury  the  recollection  of  all  our  difierences  with  others  in  that  gen* 
oral  fwUng  of  aociiUatioii  in  wbidi  all  opinions  happily  eombUie» 
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AT  LIYSRPOOL)  AVTSR  HAVING   BEEN  CHAIRED,  THE    ISTH  OF 

JUNE,  1816. 

Gentlemen, 

If  I  could  forget  all  the  trouble  and  inconveDience  which  hare 
been  occasioned  to  you,  and  could  contemplate  the  result  of  this 
day  only  as  it  affects  myself,  what  reason  should  I  not  have  to 
pour  forth  my  gratitude  to  those  men  who  have  laboured  a^inst 
me  with  so  vexatious  an  opposition!  For,  with  whatever  spirit  and 
design  they  may  have  acted,  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  never 
did  the  most  anxious  and  active  friendship  procure  for  any  indi- 
vidual such  a  triumph  as  their  hostility  has  earned  for  me  this 
day.  They  laboured  to  separate  us  from  each  other;  and  they 
have  united  us  more  closely  than  before.  They  hoped  to  efiice 
the  memory  of  that  victory  which  crowned  your  former  exertiona 
in  my  favour:  and  they  have,  if  not  effaced,  yet  thrown  it  into  the 
shade,  by  the  transcendant  splendour  of  this  day's  triumph,  by 
the  increased  and  overpowering  demonstrations  of  your  unwearied 
kindness  and  regard.  Indebted  to  my  opponents  for  the  excite- 
ment which  has  called  foi^th  these  demonstrations,  what  a  heart 
must  I  have,  gentlemen,  if  I  did  not  bless  their  beneficent  en* 
mity! 

But,  gentlemen,  proud  as  I  naturally  must  be  of  what  t  have 
experienced  this  day,  and  exalted  as  I  cannot  but  feel  myself  by 
the  oontemplation  of  the  magnificent  scene  which  is  now  before 
me,  by'  the  view  of  those  countless  multitudes,  among  which 
every  eye  is  turned  upon  me  with  an  expression  of  benignity; 
yet  I  do  assure  you,  gentlemen,  and  there  are  those  around  me 
Who  can  vouch  for  the  truth  of  what  I  say,  that  I  was  most  anx- 
ious— ^that  it  was  my  fixed  purpose  and  determination,  to  entreat 
you  to  spare  yourselves  the  trouble  of  this  day's  ceremony.  I 
did  not  think  that  the  occasion  of  returning  your  representative, 
on  a  re-election,  called  for  any  peculiar  expression  of  triumph; 
nor  did  I  think,  that  a  victory  over  a  non-existing,  or  non-appear- 
ing adversary,  justified  the  same  marks  of  exultation  as  when 
able,  substantial  antagonists  had  been  driven  from  the  field. 

But,  gentlemen,  my  mind  was  changed,  and  I  yielded  to  the 
wishes  of  my  friends,  upon  information  which  I  have  received  to- 
day. The  nature  of  Uiat  information  I  will  state  to  you.  I  am 
assured  from  London,  and  upon  te^imony  from  which  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  withhold  my  belief,  that  there  were  among  our 
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antagonists  some  w)y)  reckoned  upon  intimidation  as  an  indtrn- 
ment  of  snccess.  In  the  first  moments  of  transport,  at  the  prom- 
ising commencement  of  the  riots,  they  communicated  this  hope 
to  their  friends  in  the  metropolis.  They  fondly  flattered  them- 
!lelyes  that  you,  gentlemen,  could  be  scared  from  my  side,  and 
that  I  should  be  forced  to  retire.  Intimidation!  how  little  do 
they  know  either  me  or  you !  After  this  information,  I  felt  that 
it  would  be  a  false  delicacy  to  abstain  from  any  expression  of  ex- 
altation, and  that  our  conduct  might  be  liable  to  misconstruction^ 
if  we  abridged,  by  a  single  formality,  the  triumph  of  this  day. 

Crentlemen,  with  the  election,  let  the  local  topics,  the  local  en- 
mities, the  local  disagreements  of  the  election  cease.  But  cease 
not  with  the  election  the  principles  upon  which  your  choice  has 
been  founded,  on  whomever,  at  any  time  hereafter,  your  choice 
may  fall,  whether  on  myself  or  on  a  worthier  object  For,  gen- 
tlemen, I  know  how  little  I  ought  to  consider  myself  as  contri- 
bnting  to  the  glorious  result  of  this  contest  Much  less  important 
is  it  to  whom,  individually,  you  commit  your  representation  in 
Parliament,  than  that  you  should  fix  steadily  in  your  minds  the 
standard  by  which  that  representative  shall  b^  tried.  Let  him 
he  a  man  true  to  the  principles  of  the  constitution,  not  as  under- 
stood in  the  new-fangled  doctrines  of  the  day,  but  as  transmitted 
to  us  from  older  times,  before  the  pure  current  of  British  free- 
dom had  been  contaminated  by  the  influx  of  foreign  theories. 

Gentlemen,  we  all  know,  that,  on  the  former  occasion,  in  1612, 
the  eyes  of  England  were,  in  a  great  measure,  fixed  upon  Liver- 
pool, as  the  arena  in  which  the  contest  between  two  sets  of  po- 
litical principles  was  to  be  decided.  But  on  that  occasion,  gen- 
tlemen, though  you  occupied  a  great  space  in  the  public  attention, 
you  could  not  completely  monopolize  it  There  was  then  a  gen- 
eral election.  The  interest  excited,  indeed,  by  the  Liverpool 
contest,  was  pretty  widely  diflused,  but  the  actual  war  was  among 
burselves;  no  stranger  had  leisure  to  mingle  in  our  battle.  Among 
other  consequences  of  this  state  of  things,  one  was,  that  we 
were  tolerably  fi'ee  from  imported  calumny;  and  that,  consid* 
ering  the  vehemence  of  the  contest,  there  was,  so  far  as  I  know^ 
little  of  personal  malignity  mixed  with  it  In  the  present  in* 
stance,  Liverpool  alone  has  fixed  the  undistraeted  ^attention  of 
both  parties,  and  upon  me,  in  particular,  have  the  full  phials  of 
whiggish  wrath  been  discharged. 

Standing  thus  exposed,  I  have  had  what  some  would  call  the 
misfortune,  but  what  I  must  now  esteem  the  singular  happiness 
of  being  a  mark  for  the  attacks  of  every  political  enemy  that  I 
have  in  the  world.  I  do  Liverpool  the  justice  to  acknowledge^ 
gentlemen,  that  the  grossest  and  foulest  calumnies  are  not  of  na* 
tive  produce^  but  have  been  rolled  dawn,  in  one  tide  of  filth. 
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from  the  fountain  head  of  whigcah  detractkm  in  London.  AH 
the  approved  practices  of  tbeiibellera  of  former  periods  have 
been  resorted  to:  my  private  history  ransacked  tor  topies  of 
abuse;  every  action^  every  inconsiderate  word,  of  earlier  lift 
raked  up,  and  recorded  with  malignant  industry;  and  ioveettoa 
called  in  aid  where  research  could  find  no  theme  of  invective*— 
———-••The  lie>  so  oft  o*ertbrowii» 
Th'  imputed  trash  and  nonsense,  not  my  own;*' 

— ally  all  has  been  exhausted:  and  what  is  the  result?  That  here 
I  stand. 

Gentlemen,  amongst  other  charges,  one  of  £ur  hostility,  but 
whimsically  chosen,  considering  the  quarter  from  which  it  comes^ 
is  that  of  my  being  about  to  act  in  public  life  with  men  from 
whom  I  have  occasionally  differed  in  opinion.  Gentlemen,  the 
charge  is  substantially  unfounded.  It  is  unfounded,  because^ 
though,  on  particular  questions,  I  may  have  differed  from  many 
of  my  present  colleagues  (as  what  two  men  may  not  occasionally 
differ,  if  each  has  an  opinion  of  his  own?)  yet,  upon  all  the 
great  outlines  of  oiur  political  sytemn,  and  upon  every  main  prin- 
ciple affecting  the  foreign  politcs  of  England,  our  opinions  nave 
generally  concurred.  These  opinions  I  have,  to  the  best  of  my 
power,  supported,  in  whatever  hands  the  government  of  the  coun-» 
try  has  been  placed.  I  have  supported  them  not  less  strenuouslv 
when  myself  out  of  office,  than  when  I  formed  a  part  of  the  Ad- 
ministration. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  really  alarmed  at  the  state  of  pressure  in 
which  I  see  great  part  of  the  multitude  below.  Had  I  not  better 
take  leave  of  you,  and  entreat  you  to  disperse  ?* 

Perhaps,  gentlemen,  I  was  the  more  alive  to  the  danger  to 
which  I  apprehended  you  to  be  exposed,  and  the  more  anxious  to 
dismiss  you  before  any  accident  had  happened,  from  recollecting^ 
that  one  of  the  charge  most  frequently,  of  late,  preferred  against 
me  is,  my  habit  of  addressing  you.  And  yet,  sjsntlemen,  I  am 
old  enough  to  remember,  when  the  great  idol  ot  whiggism  him* 
selft  (of  whom  I  mean  to  speak  with  all  reverence  and  honour,) 
in  the  plenitude  of  his, glory,  and  in  tl^e  maturity  of  his  migh^ 
powers,  did  not  disdain  to  mount  various  rostra,  and  to  descant, 
not  to  his  constituents  only,  but  to  whoever  would  come  to  hear 
him,  upon  oppression,  grievance,  tyranny,  taxes,  and  war,  and  all 
other  matters  best  calculated  to  rouse  the  passions  of  the  populace. 
Nor  are  there  wanting  imitators  in  our  days^  who  pursue  the 
same  course,  whenever  the  people  will  listen  to  them. 

*  Mr.  Canning  retired  for  a  few  moments,  until  the  pressare  of  tiie  crowd 
had,  in  some  measure,  diminished ;  and  theOi  being  kmdly  and  repeatedlj  ealM 
isr,  Main  came  forward. 
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But|  getttkven,  the  aelf^^kd  wbigs  htve  ft  most  coaTenieiity 
though  flomevdiat  arbitrary^  mode  of  argument  To  them  everjr 
mode  of  political  warfare  is  lawful;  but  to  them  only:  the  peo]de 
are  their  property;  and  wo  be  to  the  unlicensed  intruder  who 
presumes  to  trespass  upoa  the  manor.  Or  is  this  the  distioction 
to  be  taken  agsinst  me  r  Am  I  vilified,  not  because  I  address  the 
people,  but  TOcause  I  address  them  on  the  side  of  tranquillity 
and  good  order?  That,  instead  of  seeking  out  every  topic  of  de- 
lusion and  inflammation,  I  am  more  solicitous  to  bring,  before 
them  ipxHUida  for  contentment,  and  motives  of  attachment  to  their 
count^,— ^o  inculcate  their  duties  as  well  as  their  riffhta,  and  to 
hold  them  firm  in  their  allegiance  to  the  constitutionil  monarchy 
of  England?  Am  I  arraigned  on  an  inverted  construction  of  the 
rules  of  civilized  warfare,  not  because  I  scatter  arrows  among  the 
people,  but  because  my  arrows  are  not  poisoned  ? 

But,  gentlemen,  to  recur  to  the  point  at  which  I  was  inter* 
ropted  by  my  alarm  for  your  safety.  By  the  organ  of  what 
party  is  it  that  I  am  accused  of  inconsistency,  for  acting  with 
men  from  whom  I  may  have  occasionally  differed  ?  Why,  gen- 
tlemen, by  the  organ  of  a  party  whose  birth  and  growth,  whose 
essence  and  element,  are  coalition;  a  party  which  sprung  from 
the  coalition  between  Lord  North  and  Mr.  Fox,  and  which  has 
been  revived,  within  all  our  memories,  by  the  coalition  between 
Lord  Grenville  and  Lord  Grey;  a  party  of  which,  in  spite  of  all 
its  coalitions,  the  members  are,  in  reality,  so  little  coalescent, 
that,  but  last  year,  on  the  greatest  question  which  ever  the  Gov- 
ernment of  this  country  was  called  upon  to  decide  and  its  Parlia- 
ment to  sanction— on  the  question  of  the  renewal  of  the  war 
against  Buonaparte — ^they  were  divided  half  and  half:  and  all 
that  was  of  most  weight  or  ornament  in  their  party,  fought  the 
battle  of  the  Ministers  against  the  remainder.  The  remainder, 
indeed,  true  to  their  old  creed,  would  have  extended  the  doctrine 
of  coalition  to  Buonaparte.  But  you,  gentlemen,  I  know,  have 
candour  enough  to  do  justice  to  public  men,  of  whatever  party, 
when  they  stand  up  fairly  for  their  country;  and  you  remember, 
with  just  acknowledgment,  that  the  manly  and  consistent  elo- 
quence of  Lord  Grenville,  the  splendid  enthusiasm  of  Grattan, 
and  the  commanding  eneri^y  of  Plunkett,  were  exerted,  on  that 
memorable  occasion,  in  defence  of  that  system  of  measures,  by 
which,  in  defiance  of  the  whig  policy,  this  country  and  Europe 
have  been  preserved. 

Gentlemen,  there  is  yet  a  heavier  charge  than  either  of  those 
which  I  have  stated  to  you.  It  is,  gentlemen,  that  I  am  an  ad- 
venturer. To  this  charse,  as  I  understand  it,  I  am  willing  to  plead 
guilly.  A  representative  of  the  people,  I  am  one  of  the  people; 
and  I  present  myself  to  those  who  choose  me  only  with  the 
64 
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daims  of  chancter^  (be  they  what  they  may,)  unaccredited  by 
patrician  patronage  or  party  recommendation.  Nor  is  it  in  this 
free  country,  where,  in  every  walk  of  life,  the  road  *of  honoura- 
ble success  is  open  to  every  individual — I  am  sure  it  is  not  in 
this  place,  that  I  shall  be  expected  to  apologize  for  so  presenting 
myself  to  your  choice.  I  know  there  is  a  political  creed,  which 
assigns  to  a  certain  combination  of  great  families  a  right  to  dictate 
to  the  sovereign  and  to  influence  the  people;  and  that  this  doe- 
trine  of  hereditary  aptitude  for  administration  is,  singularly 
enough,  most  prevalent  amon^  those  who  find  nothing  more 
kuehable  than  the  principle  of  legitimacy  in  the  Crown. 

To  this  theory  I  have  never  subscribed.  If  to  depend  directly 
upon  the  people,  as  their  representative  in  Parliament;  if,  as  a 
servant  of  the  Crown,  to  lean  on  no  other  support  than  that  of 
public  confidence — if  that  be  to  be  an  adventurer,  I  plead  guilty 
to  the  charge,  and  I  would  not  exchange  that  situation,  to  what- 
ever taunts  it  may  expose  me,  for  all  the  advantages  which  might 
be  derived  from  an  ancestry  of  a  hundred  generations. 

Gentlemen,  I  will  not  detain  you  longer.  I  have  said,  that  I 
will  not  go  back  to  any  of  the  events  of  the  election.  Suffice  it, 
that,  whatever  may  be  my  opinion  with  respect  to  the  opposition 
which  has  been  made  to  your  wishes  in  my  favour,  I  can  truly 
say  for  myself,  that  I  carry  no  resentments  away  with  me.  Even 
were  I  disposed  to  entertain  any  such  feelings,  my  heart  would 
not,  at  this  moment,  have  room  for  th^m,  so  full  is  it  of  the 
sense  of  your  kindnesses,  of  acknowledgment,  and  of  exultation. 
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▲T    rHX    PTTBLIC    DINVSR   AT    LIVBRPOOL,  IH  THB  MITSIC    UAhLf 
ON   MONDAT9    THE   29th    of   JXrVE,    1818^  AFTXR  HIS   HBALTtt 

had  been  drune. 

Gentlemxn, 

It  was  at  my  saggestion,  that  your  worthy  chftirman  had  tb« 
goodness  to  make  a  slight  alteration  in  the  order  of  the  toasts  ai 
they  stand  on  the  printed  card,  and  to  propose,  before  my  health, 
which  you  have  just  done  me  the  honour  to  drink,  the  health  of 
those  persons  by  whose  suffrages  I  have  been  elevated  to  the 
situation  of  your  representative,  and  of  those  who,  had  their  suf* 
frages  been  wanted,  would  have  contributed  to  that  elevation.  It 
is  m  the  natural  order  of  things,  gentlemen,  that  cause  should 
precede  effect;  and,  before  you  expressed  your  rejoicing  on  my 
return,  I  was  anxious  that  due  acknowledgment  should  have 
||!>een  paid  to  those  whose  votes,  or  whose  intentions  to  come  for- 
ward,— ^intentions  as  notorious  and  as  efficacious  as  their  votes, — 
gave  effect  to  the  wishes  of  this  great  community  in  my  favour. 

Oentlemen,  six  years  have  elapsed  since  I  was  first  placed  in 
that  envied  situation.  Search  the  records  of  history,  where  shall 
we  find  six  years  so  fertile  in  events;  and  in  events  not  only  of 
sUch  immense  importance,  but  of  such  various  character,— at  one 
time  so  awful  and  appalling,  at  another  so  full  of  encouragement 
and  of  glory?  We  have,  within  this  period  of  time,  had  war—* 
peace-*war  again — and  again  a  peace,  which,  I  flatter  myself,  if 
DOW  settling  itself  for  a  long  duration. 

In  many  of  those  changes,  gentlemen,  as  they  were  taking 
place,  and  with  respect  to  all  of  them  while  they  were  yet  in 
doubtful  futurity,  the  opinions  which  I  hold  witli  you,  and  by 
holding  which  with  you  I  am  alone  worthy  to  represent  you,  have 
been  controverted  by  predictions  which,  in  prospect,  it  wouM 
have  been  presumptuous  to  dispute,  but  which,  in  retrospect,  it  ii 
DOW  pleasant  to  contemplate. 

When  I  first,  in  obedience  to  your  call,  presented  myself  before 
you,  it  was  at  that  period  of  a  war,  already  of  near  twenty  years' 
duration,  in  which  die  crisis  of  the  fate  of  natious  seemed  to  be 
arrived.  It  was  at  that  period  of  the  campaign,  destined  to  be 
decisive  of  that  war,  in  which  the  enemy  appeared  in  his  n»ost 
gigantic  dimensions,  and  had  begun  to  run  his  most  extravagant 
career.  It  would  be  little  disparagement  to  the  stoutest  heart  to^ 
say,  that  it  shrunk  from  the  contemplation  of  a  might  so  over-' 
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whelming;  and  it  required,  perhaps,  as  much  courap  as  sagacity 
to  derive,  from  the  ill-compounded  materials  of  the  colossus,  a 
hope  or  an  expectation  of  its  fall.  We  were,  indeed,  loudly  told 
at  that  time,  that  resistance  was  altogether  hopeless;  and  you, 
gentlemen,  were  encouraged  to  believe,  that  if,  by  reiecting  me, 
whiose  politics  were  supposed  to  be  identified  with  the  prosecu- 
iion  of  the  war,  and  by  returning  to  Parliament,  as  your  repre- 
sentatives, those  who  Uien  solicited  your  suffrages  in  opposition 
to  me,  you  would  mark  your  disapprobation  of  the  continuance 
of  so  hopeless  a  contest,  you  would,  by  this  demonstration  of  the 
npinioo  of  so  considerable  a  part  of  the  British  empire,  infallibly 
produce  a  peace,  with  all  its  attendant  blessings. 

Against  these  fallacious  but  inviting  assurances,  with  all  the  re- 
sponsibility that  belonged  to  the  anticipation  of  brighter  prospects 
in  the  midst  of  overwhelming  gloom,  and  to  the  denial  of  associa- 
tions familiar  in  the  mouths  and  in  the  minds  of  men,  I  ventured 
to  tell  you  that  peace  was  not  in  your  power,  except  through  the 
road  of  victory;  'And  I  ventured  to  tell  you  further,  that  peace,  if 
sought  throu^  any  other  path,  would  not  be  lasting;  and  that, 
eome  when  it  might,  it  would  not  come,  in  the  first  instance,  with 
all  the  blessings  of  ordinary  peace  in  its  train.  j^ 

At  the  end  of  the  period  which  has  elapsed,  compare  w;hat  i 
then  said  to  you  with  what  has  actually  taken  place. 

If,  at  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking,  in  1812,  this  great  town 
had  contributed  its  share  towards  forcing  a  chan^  in  the  national 
councils,  by  rejecting  the  man  whose  political  existence  was  iden« 
ttfied  with  the  success  of  the  war,  and  by  choosing  others  in  his 
room  whose  reputation  depended  upon  its  £iilure;  and  if^  gentle- 
men, you  had  had  tbe  misfortune  to  succeed  in  forcing  such  a 
ehangie,  I  ask  you  whether  you  believe  that  England  would  have 
stood  erect,  as  she  has  done,  with  her  enemy  prostrate  at  her  feet, 
awl  with  Europe  saved  by  her  assistance? 

But,  gentlemen,  as  if  to  defeat  and  discredit  the  professors  of 
politi^  prophecy,  you  have  had  also  a  trial  of  peace,  not  wholly 
eorresponding  with  their  anticifMitions.  I  tdd  you,  in  1812,  thiut 
nothing  was  easier  than  to  draw  flattering  views  of  distant  prof>* 
peats;  out  titat  there  were  circumstances  to  be  taken  into  account 
in  the  estimate  of  war  and  peace  which  bafled  caloulartion.  I  told 
yon  that  THB  WAX  (not  wj^a  generally,  as  has  falsely  been  impu- 
tod,  but  THE  WAX  in  which  we  were  then  engaged)  was,  from  its 
peculiar  ebaffacter,  one  in  which,  though  the  common  characteris- 
ties  of  peaoe-^soch  as  tranquillity  and  absence  of  bloodshed,  and 
fipeedom  from  alarm,  were  neoesBarily  suspended,  yet  tl>e  sprinf^ 
of  enterpiae  were  not  cut  off,  nor  the  activity  of  commeree  alto* 
gatlitr  pv»lysed:  ndt  wonM  tfaaiefitoration  of  peace  neceasarilj 
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ancl  at  onoe  restore  the  state  of  things  #hteh  so  long  and  so  ex- 
•  traordinary  a  war  had  interrupted. 

And  why,  gentlemen  ?  Because  I  was  desirous,  as  was,  I  say, 
falsely  imput^  to  me,  of  dissociating  the  natural  combinations  of 
war  and  peace  from  their  respective  attributes? — of  holding  out 
war  as,  for  its  own  sake  desirable,  and  peace  as,  in  itseif,  unlove- 
ly? No,  eentlemen;  but  because  I  wished  to  represent  to  you 
things  as  they  really  were,  or,  at  least,  as,  in  my  own  honest  judg^ 
ment,  I  saw  them;  because  I  wished  to  dissipate  the  prejudicM 
which  were  attempted  to  be  raised  against  a  war  on  the  issue  of 
which  our  national  existence  depended,  by  pressing  into  the  ser>- 
vice  those  common-place  arguments  against  war  which,  however 
abstractedly  true,  were  not  true  as  to  the  war  in  question;  and  by 
holding  out  all  those  common-place  inducements  to  peace,  which, 
though  also  true  in  the  abstract,  could  not  have  been  true  of  any 
peace  concluded  on.  ignominous  terms,  and  have  not  been  found 
true  of  the  first  years  of  a  peace  succeeding  to  a  war  of  such  un^ 
exampled  efibrt  and  protraction. 

That  the  war  had  had  the  effect  of  opening  unusual  channels  of 
commercial  enterprise;  that  it  had  etven  a  new  and  extraordinary 
stimulus  to  commercial  activity  ana  enterprise;  that  the  war  had 
created — I  do  not  say  a  wholesome,  I  do  not  say  a  substantia},  I 
do  not  say  a  permanent  nrosperity;  but  that  it  had  created  a  pros- 
perity peculiar  to  itself,  and  which  atoned,^  in  some  measure,  for 
Its  evils,  and  enabled  the  country,  in  some  measure,  to  bear  up 
against  the  difficulties  incident  to  war;  all  these  were  matters  of 
fact,  which,  as  such,  I  stated  to  you — and  stated  them  as  afibrding, 
not  motives,  but  consolations — not  inducements  to  prolong,  be^ 

Jond  necessity,  a  war  which  might  be  safely  terminated  at  will, 
ut  reasons  for  bearing  patiently  evils  to  which  it  was  not  in  omr 
power  to  put  an  end.  That  this  was  a  forced  and  unnatural  state 
of  things,  neither  I  nor  any  man  pretended  to  deny;  but  whether 
we  alone  could  enjoy  a  sound  and  natural  repose,  in  the  forced 
and  unnatural  state  of  Europe — whether  any  peace  which  could 
be  made  by  us,  while  all  Ekirope  remained  under  the  control  of 
our  enemy,  would  be  a  peace  worthy  of  the  name;  this  was  a 
question  which  might  fairly  be  mooted,  without  depreciating  the 
blessings  of  peace,  or  denying  the  general  preferableness  of  peace 
to  war.  Our  adversaries  represented  the  war  as  uncompensated 
evil  and  voluntary  self-infliction:  peace,  as  unqualified  prosperity, 
and  as  immediately  within  our  g^p.  My  bi|siness— the  iMjNrinen 
of  truth — ^was  to  show,  that  the  war — ^thoogh  all  war  is  Ml  «f 
evil — had  yet  mitigations,  and,  besides,  would  not  eease  at  ottr 
bidding;  that  peace  would  not  come  at  our  call,  and,  besides,  thit 
when  it  came,  it  would  bring  with  it  its  privations.  The  stinmliis 
of  the  war  withdrawn,  manufacturing  industry  worid  aecesstrfty 
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languish:  the  channels  of  commerce,  forced  open  by  the  war, 
having  closedj  commercial  enterprise  must  necessarily  be  checked 
till  new  channels  were  explored;  and  the  mere  cessation  of  the 
*'  trade  of  war"  itself,  in  all  its  various  branches,  must  both  dis- 
continue the  occupation  of  a  population  which  it  had  created,  and 
throw  additional  crowds  on  occupations  already  overstocked. 
Here  were  causes  sufficient  for  the  inevitable  privations  and  de- 
rangements of  a  first  year  of  peace  after  any  war,  but  much  more 
after  a  war  of  such  extraordinary  magnitude  and  extension. 

It  required  no  great  sagacity  to  forsee  these  things;  but,  in 
those  who  did  forsee  them,  it  would  have  been,  at  least,  disingen- 
uous to  assert — or  to  suffer  the  assertions  to  go  uncontroverted — 
that  the  war  was  our  single  and  voluntary  suffering,  and  that  peace 
was  not  only  attainable,  but  would  be  an  instant  and  perfect  cure. 

Such,  gentlemen,  is  the  true  account  of  that  temporary  stagna- 
tion of  commercial  industry  and  enterprise  which  has  been  insid- 
iously imputed  to  national  exhaustion;  of  the  difficulty  in  provi- 
ding employment  for  an  exuberant  population  (the  harvest  of  a 
long  war)  upon  the  sudden  return  of  peace,  and  before  the  world 
had  yet  righted  itself  after  all  its  convulsions. 

Either  our  antagonists  foresaw  these  immediate  and  necessary 
consequences  of  the  discontinuance  of  war,  or  they  did  not.  If 
they  did  forsee  them,  would  it  not  have  been  fair  to  have  shaded 
a  little  more  carefully  the  bright  prospects  which  they  painted  of 
the  peace  to  come?  If  not,  would  it  not  be  fair  in  them  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  they  had  been  too  sanguine  in  their  anticipa- 
tions? But,  what  surely  is  not  fair  nor  reasonable  is,  that  no 
sooner  was  the  peace  which  they  had  so  long  clamoured  for  ob- 
tained, than  they  proceeded  with  as  much  pathos  as  they  had 
bestowed  upon  the  evils  of  war,  to  deplore  the  sufferings  of  that 
moment  which  they  had  predicted  as  one  of  unqualified  happi- 
ness. 

They  began  their  lamentations  over  languishing  industry,  and 
stinted  commerce,  and  unemployed  population;  as  if  these  evils 
were  not  the  natural  and  necessary  consequences  of  unavoidably 
operating  causes;  as  if  they  were  the  creation  of  some  malignant 
influence,  which,  whether  in  war  or  in  peace,  blighted  the  desti- 
nies of  the  country. 

Is  it  intended  to  maintain  this  proposition,  that,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce the  blessings  with  which  peace  ought  to  be  accompanied, 
the  war  ought  to  have  been  concluded  with  defeat,  and  the  peace 
to  have  been  a  peace  of  humiliation?  If  so,  I  can  understand  the 
arguments  and  acknowledge  the  consistency  of  those  who  pretend 
to  have  been  disappointed  at  the  tardy  reappearance  of  the  bless- 
ings which  they  promised  us;  for,  undoubtedly,  the  war  was  con- 
cluded with  triumphs,  which  must  have  deranged  all  the  anticipa- 
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But,  gentlemen,  labouring  as  I  do  under  the  imputation  of  being 
a  ffreat  loyer  of  war^  I  am  almost  afraid  to  say,  that  there  are  some 
things  in  the  war  which  I  regret,  and  some  things  in  the  peace  which 
I  like  as  little  as  even  those  privations  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking,  but  which  are,  happily,  in  a  course  of  daily  diminution* 
The  war  divided  the  political  parties  of  the  country  on  one  great 
question,  which  involved  and  absorbed  all  minor  considerations. 
With  war,  party  has  not  ceased;  but  our  differences  are  of  a  sort 
more  ignoble  and  more  alarming.  The  line  of  demarcation  diir« 
ing  the  war  was*— resistance  or  non-resistance  to  a  foreign  enemy: 
the  line  of  demarcation  now  is— ^maintenance  or  subversion  of  ouf 
internal  institutions. 

Gentlemen,  it  does  seem  somewhat  singular,  and  I  conceive 
that  the  historian  of  future  times  will  be  at  a, loss  to  imagine  how 
it  should  happen,  that,  at  this  particular  period,  at  the  close  of  «^ 
war  of  such  unexampled  brilliancy,  in  which  this  country  had  acted 
a  part  so  much  beyond  its  physical  strength  and  its  apparent  re* 
sources,  there  should  arise  a  sect  of  philosophers  in  this  country^ 
who  begin  to  suspect  something  rotten  in  the  British  Constitu* 
tion.  The  history  of  Europe  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  i» 
something  like  this.  A  power  went  forth,  animated  with  the* 
spirit  of  evil,  to  overturn  every  community  of  the  civilized  world.« 
Before  this  dreadful  assailant,  empires,  and  monarchies,  a«d  re- 
publics bowed:  some  were  crushed  to  the  earth,  and  some  bought 
their  safety  by  compromise.  In  the  midst  of  this  wide-spread 
ruin,  among  tottering  columns  and  felling  edifices^  one  fabric  alone 
stood  erect  and  braved  the  storm ;  and  not  only  provided  for  its 
own  internal  security,  but  sent  forth,  at  every  portal,  assistance 
to  its  weaker  neighbours.  On  this  edifice  floated  that  ensigny 
[pointing  to  the  English  ensign,]  a  signal  of  rallying  to  the  com* 
batant,  and  of  shelter  to  the  fallen. 

To  an  impartial  observer — I  will  not  say  to  an  inhabitant  of 
this  little  fortress— to  an  impartial  observer,  in  whatever,  part  of 
the  world,  one  should  think  something  of  this  sort  would  have 
occurred.  Here  is  a  fabric  constructed  u{^on  some  principles  not 
common  to  others  in  its  neighbourhood;  principles  which  enable 
it  to  stand  erect  while  every  thing  is  prostrate  around  it  In  the 
construction  of  this  fabric  there  must  be  some  curious  felicity, 
which  \he  eye  of  the  philosopher  would  be  well  employed  in  in^ 
vestigating,  and  which  its  neighbours  may  profit  by  adopting* 
This,  I  say,  gentlemen,  would  have  been  an  obvious  inference^ 
But  what  shall  we  think  of  their  understandings  who  draw  an  in- 
ference directly  the  reverse  ?  and  who  say  to  us — '^  You  have  stood 
when  others  have  fSetUen;  when  o4hers  have  crouched,  jmx 
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borne  yourselves  aloft;  you  alone  havje  resisted  the  power  whicn 
has  shaken  and  swallowed  up  half  the  civilized  world.  We  like 
not  this  auspicious  peculiarity.  There  must  be  something  wrong 
in  your  internal  conformation."  With  this  unhappy  curiosity,  and 
in  the  spirit  of  this  perverse  analysis,  they  proceed  to  dissect  our 
Constitution.  They  find  that,  like  other  states,  we  have  a  monarch; 
that  a  nobility,  though  not  organized  like  ours,  is  common  to  all 
the  great  empires  of  Europe;  but  that  our  distinction  lies  in  a  pop- 
ular assembly,  which  gives  life,  and  vigour,  and  strength  to  the 
whole  frame  of  the  Government.  Here,  therefore,  they  find  the 
seat  of  our  disease.  Our  peccant  part  is,  undoubtedly,  the  House 
of  Commons.  Hence  our  presumptuous  exemption  from  what  was 
the  common  lot  of  all  our  neighbours:  the  anomaly  ought  forthwith 
to  be  corrected;  and,  therefore,  the  House  of  Commons  must  be 
reformed. 

Gentlemen,  it  cannot  but  have  struck  you  as  somewhat  extra- 
ordinary, that  whereas,  in  speaking  of  foreign  sovereigns,  our  re- 
formers are  never  very  sparing  of  uncourtly  epithets;  that  where- 
as, in  discussing  the  general  principles  of  government,  they  seldom 
omit  an  opportunity  of  discrediting  and  deriding  the  privileged 
orders  of  society;  yet,  when  they  come  to  discuss  the  British 
Constitution,  nothing  can  be  more  respectful  than  their  language 
towards  the  Crown;  nothing  more  forbearing  than  their  treatment 
of  the  aristocracy.  With  the  House  of  Commons  alone  they  take 
the  freedom  of  familiarity;  upon  it  they  pour  out  all  the  phials  of 
their  wrath,  and  exhaust  their  denunciations  of  amendment 

Gentlemen,  this,  though  extraordinary,  is  not  unintelligible. 
The  reformers  are  wise  in  their  generation.  They  know  well 
enough — and  have  read  plainly  enough  in  our  own  history,  that 
the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown  and  the  privileges  of  the  peerage 
would  be  but  as  dust  in  the  balance  against  a  preponderating 
democracy.  They  mean  democracy,  and  nothing  else.  And,  give 
them  but  a  House  of  Commons  constructed  on  their  own  princi- 
ples— the  peerage  and  the  throne  may  exist  for  a  day,  but  may 
be  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth  by  the  first  angry  vote  of  such 
a  House  of  Commons. 

It  is,  therefore, 'utterly  unnecessary  for  the  reformers  to  declare 
hostility  to  the  Crown ;  it  is,  therefore,  utterly  superfluous  for 
them  to  make  war  against  the  peerage.  They  know  that,  let  but 
their  principles  have  full  play,  the  Crown  and  the  peerage  would 
be  to  the  Constitution  which  they  assail,  but  as  the  baggage  to  the 
army — and  the  destruction  of  them  but  as  the  gleanings  of  the 
battle.  They  know  that  the  battle  is  with  the  House  of  Commons, 
as  at  present  constituted;  and  that,  tkat  once  overthrown,  and 
another  popular  assembly  constructed  on  their  principle,  as  the 
creature  and  depository  of  the  people's  power,  and  the  unreason- 
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ifig  instminent  of  the  people's  will,  there  would  be  not  onty  no 
ehance,  but  (I  will  go  further  for  them  in  avowal,  though  not  ia 
intention,  thsin  they  go  for  themaelTes)  there  would  not  be  a 
pretence  for  the  existence  of  any  other  branch  of  the  ConatltQtkm. 

Gentlemen,  the  whole  fallacy  lies  in  this:  the  reformers  reason 
from  ftlse  premises,  and,  therefore,  are  driving  on  their  nnhappy 
adherents  to  false  and  dangerous  conclusions.  The  Constitution 
of  this  country  is  a  monarchy,  controlled  by  two  assemUies;  the 
one  hereditary,  and  independent  alike  of  ^e  Crown  and  the 
people;  the  other  elected  by  and  for  the  people,  but  elected  for 
tiie  purpose  of  controlling  and  not  of  administering  the  Crovem^ 
ment  The  error  of  the  reformers,  if  error  it  can  be  called,  icL 
that  they  argue  as  if  the  Constitution  of  this  country  was  a  broad 
and  level  democracy,  inlaid  (for  ornament  sake)  with  a  peeragCi 
and  to{q>ed  (by  sufierance)  with  a  Crown. 

U  they  say,  that,  for  such  a  Constitution,  that  is,  in  effect,  for 
an  uncontrolled  democracy,  ^e  present  House  of  Commons  is  not 
sufficiently  popular,  they  are  right;  but  such  a  Constitution  is  not 
what  we  have  or  what  we  desire.  We  are  born  under  a  monarchy^ 
which  it  is  our  duty,  as  much  as  it  is  for  our  happiness,  to  pre* 
serve;  and  which  there  cannot  be  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  the 
reforms  which  are  recommended  to  us  would  destroy. 

Llove  the  monarchy,  gentlemen,  because,  limited  and  control^ 
led  as  it  is  in  our  happy  Constitution,  I  believe  it  to  be  not  only 
the  safest  depository  of  power,  but  the  surest  guardian  of  liberty. 
I  love  the  system  o£  popular  representation,  gentlemen; — who  ean 
have  more  cause  to  value  it  highly  than  I  feel  at  this  moment-^ 
reflecting  on  the  triumphs  wl^icn  it  has  earned  for  me,  and  address* ' 
ing  those  who  have  been  the  means  of  achieving  tiiem  ?  But  of 
popular  representation,  I  think,  we  have  enough  for  every  pur- 
pose of  jealous,  steady,  corrective,  efficient  control  over  the  acts 
of  that  monarchical  power,  which,  for  the  ^fety  and  for  the  peace 
of  the  community,  is  lodged  in  one  sacred  family,  and  descendibte 
from  sire  to  son. 

If  any  man  tell  me,  that  the  popular  principle  in  the  House  of 
Commons  is  not  strong  enough  for  ^ective  control,  nor  dMfosed 
enough  to  ensure  sympathy  with  the  people,  I  appeal  to  the  whole 
course  of  the  transactions  of  the  last  war;  I  desire  to  have  cited 
to  me  the  instances  in  which  the  House  of  Commons  has  fiuled^ 
either  to  express  the  matured  and  settled  opinion  of  the  nation, 
or  to  convey  it  to  the  Crown.  But  I  warn  those  who  may  mider* 
take  to  make  the  citation,  that  they  do  not  (as,  in  fact,  ttiey  almost 
always  do)  substitute  titeir  own  for  the  national  opinion,  and  then 
complain  of  its  having  been  imperfeetiy  echoed  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

Ib^  on  the  other  haad^  it  be  OBfy  neant  to  say ,  that  the  Howe  of 
65  ss« 
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Ck^onnons  is  not  the  whole  government  of  the  Qounti7--i-whieh, 
if  all  power  be  not  on\y  /or  but  in  the  people,  the  House  of 
CommoQs  ought  to  be,  if  the  people  were  adequately  repreaenCed 
— p-Ianswer,  thank  God  it  is  not  so!-^Grod  forbid  it  should  ev^ 
aim  at  becoming  so! 

But  they  look  far  short  of  the  ultimate  effect  of  the  doctfineft  of 
the  present  day,  who  do  not  see  that  their  tendency  is  not  to 
make  a  House  of  Commons  such  as,  in  theory,  it  has  always  beeo 
defined — a  third  branch  of  the  legislature;  but  to  absorb  the  legis- 
lative and  executive  powers  into  one;  to  create  an  immediate 
delegation  of  the  whole  authority  of  the  people^— to  which,  prao- 
tiealiy,  nothing  could,  and,  in  reasoning,  nothing  ought  to  siaad 
in  opposition. 

Gentlemen,  it  would  be  well  if  these  doctrines  were  the  ebul* 
litions  of  the  moment,  and  ended  with  the  occasions  which  aaiu- 
rally  give  them  their  freest  play;  I  mean,  with  the  season  of 
popular  elections.  But,  unfortuaately,  disseminated  as  they  are 
among  all  ranks  of  the  community,  they  are  doing  permanent  and 
incalculable  mischief.  How  lamentably  is  experience  lost  oa 
mankind!  for  when — in  what  age,  in  what  country  of  the  world—' 
have  doctrines  of  this  sort  been  reduced  to  practice,  without 
leading,  through  anarchy,  to  military  despotism!  The  revolutioa 
of  the  seasons  is  not  more  certain  than  is  this  connexion  of  ev^ts 
in  the  course  of  moral  nature. 

.  Grentlemen,  to  Mieories  like  these  you  will  do  me  the  justice  to 
remember  that  I  have  always  opposed  myself;  not  more  since  I 
have  had  the  honour  to  represent  this  community,  than  when  I 
was  uncertain  how  far  my  opinions  on  such  subjects  might  eoio- 
cide  with  yours.   . 

For  opposing  these  theories,  gentlemen,  I  have  become  an  objecl 
of  peculiar  obloquy;  but  I  have  borne  that  obloquy  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  discharged  my  duty;  and  with  the  cQo»ia- 
tlon;  that. the  time  was' not  far  distant  when  I  should  come  here 
among  you,  (to  whom  alone  I  owe  an  account  of  my  public  con- 
duct,)--fwhdn  I  should  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  from  you, 
whelher  I  had  (as  I  flattered  myself)  spoken  the  sense  of  the 
second  commercial  community  in  England;  and  when,  if — unfor^ 
tunately  and  contrary  to  my  belief— I  had  separated  myself  ia 
opinion  from  you,  I  should  learn  the  grounds  of  that  se|)aration. 

Gentlemen,  my  object,  in  political  life,  has  always  been,  rather 
to  reconcile  the  nation  to  the  lot  which  has  faHen  to  them  (surely 
a  most  glorious  and  blessed  lot  among  nations!)  than  to  aggravate 
inctn^aUe  imperfections,  and  to  point  out  imaginary  and  unatlain- 
ilble  excellencies  for  their  udmiration.  I  have  done  ao>  because, 
though  I  am  aware  that  more  splendidly  popular  systems  of  gov-* 
amflMftt  might  be  devised  than  that  which  it  ja  our  happiness  to 
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enloy,  it  is,  I  believe  in  my  cooseience,  impoMble  to  derise  one 
in  which  all  the  good  qualities  of  human  nature  should  be  brought 
more  beneficially  into  action — in  which  there  should  be  as  much 
order  and  as  much  liberty-^in  which  property  (the  conservatire 
principle  of  society)  should  operate  so  fairly,  with  a  just  but  not 
.oterwhelming  weight — in  which. industry  shooM  be  so  sure  of  its 
rewaird,  taleols  of  their  due  ascendancy,  and  virtue  of  the  general 
esteem. 

-  The  theories  of  preternatural  purity  are  founded  on  a  notion  of 
doing  away  with  all  these  accustomed  relations— of  breakhig  all 
the  ties  by  which  society  is  held  together*  Property  is  to  have  no 
influence— talents  bo  respect-^virtue  no  honeur^amottg  tlmr  neigb- 
bourhood.  Naked,  abstract  political  rights  are  to  be  set  up  against 
the  authorities  of  nature  and  of  reason:  and  the  result  of  safirages, 
.thus  freed  from  all  the  ordinary  influences  which  have  operated 
.upon  mankind  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  is  to  be-«tiie 
erection  of  some  untried  system  of  politics,  of  which  it  may  bo 
suiEcient  to  ss^,  that  it  could  not  last  a  day— 4hat,  if  it  rose  with 
the  mists  of  the  morning,  it  would  dissolve  in  the  noontide  sun. 
Gentlemen,  one  ill  consequence  of  these  brilliant  schemes,  even 
where  they  are  the  visions  of  unsound  imagination,  rather  than  the 
SD|^estions  of  crafty  mischief,  is,  that  they  tend  to  dissatisfy  the 
minds  of  the  uninformed  with  the  actual  Constitution  of  their 
eountry. 

To  maintain  that  Constitution  has  been  the  unvarying  object  of 
my  political  life:  and  the  maintenance  of  it,  in  these  latter  days, 
has,  as  I  have  said,  exposed  me  to  obloquy  and  to  hatred;  to  the 
•hatred  of  thvse  who  believe  eitlier  their  own  reputatton  for  sags* 
eity,  or  their  own  means  of  success,  to  be  connected  with  a  change 
in  the  present  institutions  of  the  country. 

.  We  have  heard  something  of  numbers  in  the  course  of  the 
present  election:  and  there  is  in  numbers,  I  confess,  a  coincidence 
which  gratifies  and  pleases  me.  The  number  of  three  hundred 
was  that  of  the  majority  which  assured  my  return.  It  is  the  num- 
ber, I  am  informed,  of  those  who  are  assembled  here  to  greet  me 
this  day.  The  last  time  that  I  heard  of  the  number  /Arse  kundred, 
in  a  way  at  all  interesting  to  myself,  was  in  an  intimation,  publicly 
conveyed  to  me,  that  precisely  that  number  of  heroes  had  bound 
themselves,  by  oath  to  each  other,  to  assassinate  me.  Grentlemen, 
against  my  three  hundred  assassins  I  put  my  three  hundred  friends, 
and  I  feel  neither  my  life  nor  my  popularity  in  danger. 

Mr.  Cavhin^  amduded  by  expressing  his  acknowledgments 
for  the  honour  done  him  in  drinking  his  health,  and  by  proporing 
that  of  the  worthy  chairman. 
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SPEECH 

AT  TBS  FITBLIC  DUIHSB  AT  UVBIPOOL^  CUVZIT  IIT  BOKOirm  OF  MB. 
GANNUro's  BB*BIJ£CTIOB^  IB  TBB  MimO  BALI.,  OB  SATVBBATy 
MABOB  18,  18d0. 

GXNTLXM£N> 

Short  as  the  interval  is  ainee  I  kit  met  you  ib  f  hia  pkee  ob  a 
aimilar  oecaaioo,  the  eyeota  which  hare  filled  up  that  interral  have 
not  been  unimportant  The  great  moral  diaeaae  which  we  then 
talked  of  as  gaining  ground  on  the  community  haa,  ainoe  that  pe- 
riod, arrived  at  its  moat  extra(vagant  height;  and,  since  that  period, 
also,  remedies  have  been  applied  to  it,  if  not  of  pormaBeot  care, 
at  least  of  temporary  mitif^on. 

Gentlemen,  with  respect  to  those  remedies-*!  mean  with  re- 
apect  to  the  transactions  of  the  last  short  session  of  Parliament 
previous  to  the  dissolution — ^I  feel  that  it  is  my  duty,  aa  your  re- 
preaentative,  to  render  to  .you  some  account  of  the  fMurt  which  I 
took  in  that  assembly  to  which  you  sent,  me^  I  feel  it  my  doty 
also,  as  a  member  of  the  Government  by  which  those  measures 
were  advised.  Upon  occasions  of  such  trying  exigency  as  those 
which  we  have  lately  experienced,  I  hold  it  to  be  of  the  very  es- 
sence of  our  free  and  popular  Conadtution,  that  an  unreseired  is- 
terchange  of  aentiment  a^uld  take  place  between  the  representa- 
tive and  his  constituents;  and  if  it  accidentally  happens,  that  he 
who  addreaaes  you  as  your  representative,  atands  also  in  the  situ- 
ation of  a  responsible  adviser  of  the  Crown,  I  recogniie  in  that 
more  rare  occurrence  e  not  less  striking  or  less  valuable  peculiar- 
ity of  that  Constitution  under  which  we  have  the  happineas  to  live, 
-^y  which  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  is  brought  into  contact  with 
the  great  body  of  the  community;  and  the  aerviee  of  the  King 
ia  abown  to  be  a  part  of  the  service  of  the  people. 

Gentlemen,  it  has  been  one  advantage  of  the  transactions  of  the 
last  session  of  Parliament,  that  while  they  were  addressed  to  meet 
the  evils  which  had  grown  out  of  charges  heaped  upon  the  Houae 
of  Commons,  they  have  also,  in  a  great  measure,  falsified  the 
eharges  themselves. 

I  would  appeal  to  the  recollection  of  every  man  who  now  hears 
me, — of  any,  the  most  careless  estimator  of  public  sentiment,  or 
the  most  indifierent  spectator  of  public  events,  whether  any  coun- 
try, in  any  two  epochs,  however  dislant,  of  its  history,  ever  pre- 
sented such  a  contrast  with  itself  aa  this  country  in  November, 
1819,  and  this  country  in  February,  18S0  ?    Do  I  exaggerate  when 
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1 8t7)  tint  there  was  not «  man  of  {NToperty  who  did  ndt  tremUe  for 
his  possessions.? — ^that  there  was  not  a  man  of  r^red  and  peaoettblo 
habits  who  did  not  tremble  for  the  tranquillity  and  secority  of  his 
home? — that  there  was  not  a  man  of  orderly  and  religions  prineipltt 
idio  did  not  fear  that  those  principles  were  abovt  (o  be  cut  from 
under  the  feet  of  succeeding  generations?  Was  there  any  man 
who  did  not  apprehend  the  Crown  to  be  in  dong^?  Was  there 
any  man,  attached  to  the  other  branches  of  the  ConBtitution,  who 
did  not  contemplate  with  anxiety  and  dismay  the  rapid^  and,  ap- 
parendy,  irresistible  diffusion  of  doctrines  hostite  to  the  yery  ex*- 
istence  of  Parliament  as  at  present  constituted,  and  cakubted  to 
excite,  not  hatred  and  contempt  merely,  but  open  and  midaeious 
force,  especially  against  the  House  of  Commons? — What  is,  in 
these  respects,  the  situation  of  the  country  now?  Is  there  a  man 
of  property  who  does  not  feel  the  tenure  by  which  he  holds  his 
possessions  to  haye  been  strengthened  ?  Is  there  a  man  of  peace 
who  does  not  feel  his  domestic  tranquillity  to  have  been  secured? 
Is  there  a  man  of  moral  and  religious  principles  who  does  not  look 
forward  with  better  hope  to  see  his  children  edncated  in  those 
principles? — who  does  not  hail,  with  renewed  confidence,  the  re* 
vival  and  re-establishment  of  that  moral  and  religious  sense  which 
had  been  attempted  to  be  obliterated  from  the  h^uts  of  mankind  ? 

Well,  gentlemen,  and  what  has  intervened  between  the  two 
periods?  A  caltinff  of  that  degraded  Parliament;  a  meeting  of 
that  scoffed-at  and  derided  House  of  Commons;  a  concurrence  of 
those  three  branches  of  an  imperfect  Constitution,  not  one  of 
which,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  radicd  reformers,  lived  in  the 
hearts,  or  swajred  the  feelings,  or  commanded  the  respect  of  the 
nation;  but  which,  despised  as  they  were  while  in  a  state  of  sepa* 
ration  and  inaction,  did,  by  a  co-operation  of  four  short  weeks,  re- 
store order,  confidence,  a  reverence  for  the  laws,  and  a  just  sense 
of  their  own  legitimate  authority. 

Anodier  event,  indeed,  has  intervened,  in  itself  of  a  most  pain- 
ful nature,  but  powerful  in  aiding  and  eonfirminx  the  impressions 
which  the  assembling  and  the  proceedings  of  Parliament  were 
calculated  to  produce.  I  mean  the  loss  whidi  tte  nation  has  sus^ 
*tained  hy  the  death  of  a  Sovereign,  with  whose  person  all  that  is 
venerable  in  monarchy  has  been  identified  in  the  eyes  of  success* 
rve  generations  of  his  subjects;  a  Sovereign  whose  goodness, 
whose  years,  whose  sorrows  and  sufferings,  must  have  softened 
the  hearts  of  the  most  ferocious  enemies  of  kingly  power;  whose 
active  virtues,  and  the  memory  of  whose  virtues,  when  it  pleased 
Divine  Providence  that  they  should  be  active  no  more,  have  been 
the  guide  and  guardian  of  his  people  through  many  a  weary  anil 
many  a  stormy  pilgrimage;  scarce  less  a  guide>  and  quite  as  mvelt 
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a  guardiniy  in  the  •cloud  of  his  evening  darknefs^  as  in  the  bri^t* 
ness  of  his  meridian  day. 

*  That  snefa  a  loss,  and  the  recoUectioM  and  reflections  naturally 
arising  from  it,  must  have  had  a  tendency  to  revive  and  refresh 
the  attachment  to  monarchy,  and  to  root  that  attachment  deeper 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  might  easily  be  shown  by  reasoning; 
but  a  feeling,  truer  than  all  reasoning,  anticipates  the  resuh,  and 
renders  the  process  of  argument  unnecessary.  So  far,  therefore, 
has  this  sreat  calamity  brought  with  it  its  own  compensation,  and 
conspired  to  the  restoration  of  peace  throughout  the  country  with 
the  measures  adopted  by  Parliament 

And,  gentlemen,  what  was  the  character  of  those  meanires?-^ 
The  heist  eulogy  of  them  I  take  to  be  this:  it  may  be  said  of  them, 
as  has  been  said  of  some  of  the  mOst  consummate  productions  of 
literary  art,  that,  though  no  man  beforehand  had  exactly  antici- 

Cted  the  scope  and  the  details  of  them,  no  man,  when  they  were 
d  before  him,  did  not  feel  that  they  were  precisely  such  as  }ie 
would  himself  have  suggested.  So  faithfully  adapted  to  the  case 
which  they  were  framed  to  meet,  so  correctly  adjusted  to  the  de- 
gree and  nature  of  the  mischief  they  were  intended  to  control, 
that,  while  we  all  feel  that  they  have  done  their  work,  I  think 
none  ivill  say  there  has  been  any  thing  in  them  of  excess  or  su- 
pererogation. 

We  were  loudly  assured  by  the  reformers,  that  the  test,  through- 
out the  country,  by  which  those  who  were  ambitious  of  seats  in 
the  new  Parliament  would  be  tried,  was  to  be — ^whether  they  had 
supported  those  measured  I  have  inquired,  with  as  much  dili- 
gence as  was  compatible  with  my  duties  here,  after  the  proceed- 
mgs  of  other  elections;  and,  I  protest  I  know  no  place  ye^  besides 
the  hdstings  of  Westminster  and  Southwark,  at  which  that  men- 
aced test  has  been  put  to  any  candidates.  To  me^  indeed,  it  was 
not  put  as  a  test,  but  objected  as  a  charge.  You  know  how  that 
charge  was  answered:  and  the  result  is  to  me  a  majority  of  1,300 
out  of  a^OOO  voters  upon  the  poll. 

But,  gentlemen,  though  this  question  has  not,  as  was  threatened^ ' 
been  the  watchword  oi  popular  elections,  every  other  eiSbrt  has, 
nevertheless,  been  industriously  employed  to  persuade  the  people, . 
that  their  liberties  have  been  essentially  abridged  by  the  regula- 
tion of  popular  meetings.  Against  that  one  of  the  measures  pass- 
ed by  Parliament,  it  is  that  the  attacks  of  the  radical  reformers 
have  been  particularly  directed.  Gentlemen,  the  first  answer  to 
this  averment  is,  that  the  act  leaves  untouched  all  the  constitu- 
tional modes  of  assembly  which  have  been  known  to  the  nation 
skice  it  became  free.  We  are  fond  of  dating  our  freedom  from 
the  Revolution.  I  should  be  glad  to  know  in  what  period,  since 
the  Revolution  (up  to  a  very  late  period  indeed,  which  I  will 
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flpeeify)^— in  what  period  of  those  reigns  srownig  oat  of  the 
Revolution — ^I  mean,  of  the  first  reigns  of  the  House  of  Brun»* 
wiek— did  it  enter  into  the  head  of  man,  that  such  meetings  could 
be  holden,  or  that  the  legislature  would  tolerate  the  holding  of  such 
meetings,  as  disgraced  this  kingdom  for  some  months  previous  to 
the  last  session  of  Parliament?  When,  therefore,  it  is  asserted, 
that  such  meetings  were  never  before  suppressed,  the  simple  an- 
swer is — they  were  never  before  systematically  attempted  to  be 
holden. 

I  verily  believe,  the  first  meeting  of  the  kind  that  was  ever  at- 
tempted and  tolerated  (I  know  of  none  anterior  to  it)  was  that 
called  by  Lord  George  Gordon,  in  St  George's  fields,  in  the  year 
1780,  which  led  to  the  demolition  of  chapels  and  dwelling-houses, 
the  breaking  of  prisons,  and  the  conflagration  of  London.  Was 
England  never  free  till  1780?  Did  British  liberty  spring  to  light 
from  the  ashes  of  the  metropolis?  What!  was  there  no  freedom 
in  the  reign  of  George  the  Second  ?  None  in  that  of  George  the 
First?  None  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  or  of  King  William? 
Beyond  the  Revolution  I  will  not  go.  But  I  have  always  heard, 
that  British  liberty  was  established  long  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  late  reign;  nay,  that  in  the  late  reign  (according  to 
popular  politician^)  it  rather  sunk  and  retrograded:  and  yet  never 
till  that  reign  was  such  an  abuse  of  popular  meetings  dreamt  of, 
much  less  erected  into  a  right,  not  to  be  questioned  by  magis- 
trates, and  not  to  be  controlled  by  Parliament 

Do  I  deny,  then,  the  general  right  of  the  people  to  meet,  to 

S^tition,  or  to  deliberate  upon  their  grievances?  God  forbid! 
ut  social  right  is  not  a  simple,  abstract,  positive,  unqualified 
term.  Rights  are,  in  the  same  individual,  to  be  compared  with 
his  duties;  and  rights  in  one  person  are  to  be  balanced  with  the 
rights  of  others.  Let  us  take  this  right  of  meeting  in  its  most 
extended  construction  and  most  absolute  sense.  The  persons  who 
called  the  meeting  at  Manchester  tell  you,  that  they  had  a  right 
to  collect  together  countless  multitudes  to  discuss  the  question  of 
parliamentary  reform:  to  collect  them  when  'Uiey  would  and 
where  they  would,  without  consent  of  magistrates,  or  concurrence 
of  inhabitants,  or  reference  to  the  comfort  or  convenience  of  the 
neighbourhood.  May  not  the  peaceable,  the  industrious  inhabi- 
tant of  Manchester  say,  on  the  other  hand,  <<  I  have  a  right  to 
quiet  in  my  house;  I  have  a  right  to  carry  on  my  manufactory^ 
on  which  not  my  existence  only  and  that  of  my  children,  but  that 
of  my  workmen  and  their  numerous  families  depends.  I  have  a 
right  to  be  protected  in  the  exercise  of  this  my  lawful  calling;  I 
have  a  right  to  be  protected,  not  against  violence  and  plunder 
only,  against  fire  and  sword,  but  against  the  terror  of  these  calam- 
ities, and  against  the  risk  of  these  inflictions;  against  the  intimi- 
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diti^ii  or  seduetton  of  my  workmen;  or  ajpuost  the  diftrKtfam  of 
that  attentioQ  and  the  interruption  of  that  industry,  without  which 
neither  they  nor  I  can  gain  our  livelihood.  I  call  upon  the  lawa 
to  afford  me  that  protection;  and,  if  the  laws  in  this  country  can- 
not afford  it,  depend  upon  it,  I  and  my  manufacturers  must  emi- 
grate to  some  country  where  they  can/'  H&re  is  a  conflict  of 
rights,  between  which  what  is  the  decision?  Which  of  the  two 
claims  is  to  give  way?  Can  any  reasonable  being  doubt?  Can 
any  honest  man  hesitate?  Let  private  justice  or  public  expedi- 
ency decide,  and  can  the  decision  by  possibility  be  other,  than 
that  the  peaceable  and  industrious  shall  be  protected — the  turbu* 
lent  and  mischievous  put  down? 

Bqt  what  similarity  is  there  between  tumults  such  as  these,  and 
an  orderly  meeting,  recognised  by  the  law  for  all  legitimate  pur- 
poses of  discussion  or  petition?  God  forbid,  that  there  should 
not  be  modes  of  assembly  by  which  every  class  of  this  great  na- 
tion may  be  brought  together  to  deliberate  on  any  matters  con- 
nected with  their  interest  and  their  freedom.  It  is,  however,  an 
inversion  of  the  natural  order  of  things,  it  is  a  disturbance  of  the 
settled  course  of  society,  to  represent  discussion  as  every  thing, 
and  the  ordinary  occupations  of  life  as  nothing.  To  protect  the 
peaceable  in  their  ordinary  occupations,  is  as  much  the  province 
of  the  laws,  as  to  provide  opportunities  of  discussion  for  every 
purpose  to  which  it  is  necessarv  and  properly  applicable.  The 
laws  do  both;  but  it  is  no  part  of  the  contrivance  of  the  laws,  that 
immense  multitudes  should  wantonly  be  brought  together,  month 
after  month,  and  day  after  day,  in  places  where  the  very  brinsing 
together  of  a  multitude  is  of  itself  the  source  of  terror  and  of 
danger. 

It  is  no  part  of  the  provision  of  the  laws,  nor  is  it  in  the  spirit 
of  them,  that  such  multitudes  should  be  brought  together  at  the 
will  of  unauthorized  and  irresponsible  individuals,  changing  the 
scene  of  meeting  as  may  suit  their  caprice  or  convenience,  and 
fixing  it  where  they  have  neither  property,  nor  domicil,  nor  con- 
nexion. The  spirit  of  the  law  goes  directly  the  other  way.  It 
is,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  eminently  a  spirit  of  corporation. 
Counties,  parishes,  townships,  guilds,  professions,  trades,  and  call- 
ings, form  so  many  local  and  political  subdivisions,  into  which 
the  people  of  England  are  distributed  by  the  law:  and  the  perva- 
ding principle  of  the  whole  is  that  of  vicinage  or  neighbourhood; 
by  which  each  man  b  held  to  act  under  the  view  of  his  neigh- ^ 
hours;  to  lend  his  aid  to  them,  to  borrow  theirs;  to  share  their 
councils,  their  duties,  and  their  burdens;  and  to  bear  with  them 
his  share  of  responsibility  for  the  acts  of  any  of  the  members  of 
the  community  of  which  he  forms  a  part 

Observe,  I  am  not  speaking  here  of  the  reviled  and  discredited 
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Statute  law  only,  but  of  diat  venerable  common  law  to  which  oor 
reformers  are  so  fond  of  appealing  on  all  occasions,  against  the 
statute  law  by  which  it  is  modified,  explained,  or  enforced  Guid« 
ed  by  the  spirit  of  the  one,  no  less  than  by  the  letter  of  the  other, 
what  man  is  there  in  this  country  who  cannot  point  to  the  portion 
of  society  to  which  he  belongs?  If  injury  is  sustained,  upon 
whom  is  the  injured  person  expressly  entitled  to  come  for  redress? 
Upon  the  hundred,  or  the  division  in  which  he  has  sustained  the 
injury.  On  what  principle?  On  the  principle,  that  as  the  indi- 
vidual is  amenable  to  the  division  of  the  community  to  which  he 
specially  belongs,  so  neighbours  are  answerable  for  each  other. 
Just  laws,  to  be  sure,  and  admirable  equity,  if  a  stranger  is  to  col- 
lect a  mob  which  is  to  set  half  Manchester  on  fire;  and  the  burnt 
half  is  to  come  upon  the  other  half  for  indemnity,  while  the  stran- 
ger goes  ofi*,  unquestioned,  to  excite  the  like  tumult  and  produce 
the  like  danger  elsewhere! 

That  such  was  the  nature,  such  the  tendency,  nay,  that  such,  in 
all  human  probability,  might  have  been  the  result,  of  meetiogai 
like  that  of  the  16th  of  August,  who  can  deny  ?  Who  that  weighs 
all  the  particulars  of  that  day,  comparing  them  with  the  rumours 
and  the  threats  that  preceded  it,  will  dispute  that  such  might  have 
been  the  result  of  that  very  meeting,  if  that  meeting,  so  very  le* 

Elly  assembled,  had  not,  by  the  happy  decision  of  the  magistrates, 
en  so  very  illegally  dispersed  ? 

It  is,  therefore,  not  in  consonance,  but  in  contradiction  to  'the 
spirit  of  the  law,  that  such  meetings  have  been  holden.     The  law 

C escribes  a  corporate  character.  The  callers  of  these  meetings 
ve  always  studiously  avoided  it  No  summons  of  freeholders 
—none  of  freemen— none  of  the  inhabitants  of  particular  places 
or  parishes— no  acknowledgment  of  local  or  political  classifica- 
tion. Just  so  at  the  beginning  of  the  French  Revolution:  the 
first  work  of  the  reformers  was  to  loosen  every  established  politi- 
cal relation,  every  legal  holding  of  man  to  man;  to  destroy  every 
corporation,  to  dissolve  every  subsisting  class  of  society,  and  to 
reduce  the  nation  into  individuals,  in  order,  afterwards,  to  con- 
gregate them  into  mobs. 

^t  no  person,  therefore,  run  away  with  the  notion,  that  these 
things  were  done  without  design.  To  bring  together  the  inhab- 
itants of  a  particular  division,  or  men  sharing  a  common  franchise, 
is  to  bring  together  an  assembly,  of  which  the  component  parts 
act  with  some  respect  and  awe  of  each  other.  Ancient  habits, 
which  the  reformers  would  call  prejudices;  preconceived  attach- 
ments, which  they  would  call  corruption;  that  mutual  respect 
wfaidi  makes  the  eye  of  a  neighbour  a  security  for  each  man's 

Eld  conduct,  but  which  the  reformers  would  stig^matize  as  a  con* 
«raoy  smong  the  Cbw  for  dominion  over  their  fellows;-— ali 
6S  1^ 
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these  things  make  men  difficult  to  be  moved,  on  the  sudden,  to 
any  extravagant  and  violent  enterprize.  But  bring  together  a 
multitude  of  individuals,  having  no  permanent  relation  to  each 
other— no  common  tie,  but  what  arises  from  their  concurrence  as 
members  of  that  meeting,  a  tie  dissolved  as  soon  as  the  meeting 
is  at  an  end;  in  such  an  aggregation  of  individuals  there  is  no 
such  mutual  respect,  no  such  check  upon  the  proceedings  of  each 
man  from  the  awe  of  his  neighbour's  disapprobation;  and,  if  ev^ 
a  multitudinous  assembly  can  be  wrought  up  to  purposes  of  mis- 
chief, it  will  be  an  assembly  so  composed. 

How  monstrous  is  it  to  confound  such  meetings  with  the  genu^ 
ine  and  recognised  modes  of  collecting  the  sense  of  the  English 
people!  Was  it  by  meetings  such  as  these  that  the  Revolution 
was  brought  about,  that  grand  event,  to  which  our  antagonists  are 
so  fond  of  referring?  Was  it  by  meetings  in  St  George's^fields? 
in  Spa-fields?  in  Smithfield?  Was  it  by  untold  multitudes  col- 
lected in  a  village  in  the  north?  Nol  It  was  by  the  meeting  of 
corporations,  in  their  corporate  capacity; — by  the  assembly  oi  re- 
cognised bodies  of  the  state;  by  the  interchange  of  opinions  amont 
portions  of  the  community  known  to  each  other,  and  capable  of 
estimating  each  other's  views  and  characters.  Do  we  want  a  more 
striking  mode  of  remedying  grievances  than  this  ?  Do  we  require 
a  more  animating  example?  And  did  it  remain  for  the  reformers 
of  the  present  day  to  strike  out  the  course  by  which  alone  Great 
Britain  could  make  and  keep  herself  free? 

Gentlemen,  all  power  is,  or  ought  to  be,  accompanied  by  re* 
sponsibility.  Tyranny  is  irresponsible  power.  This  definition 
is  equally  true,  whether  the  power  be  lodged  in  one  or  many; — 
whether  in  a  despot,  exempted  by  the  form  of  government  from 
the  control  of  the  law;  or  in  a  mob,  whose  numbers  put  them  be- 
yond the  reach  of  law.  Idle,  therefore,  and  absurd,  to  talk  of 
freedom  where  a  mob  domineers!  Idle,  therefore,  and  absurd,  to 
talk  of  liberty,  when  you  hold  your  property,  perhaps  your  life, 
not  indeed,  at  the  nod  of  a  despot,  but  at  the  will  of  an  inflamed, 
an  infuriated  populace!  If,  therefore,  during  the  reign  of  terror 
at  Manchester,  or  at  Spa-fields,  there  were  persons  in  this  country 
who  had  a  right  to  complain  of  tyranny,  it  was  they  who  loved 
the  Constitution,  who  loved  the  monarchy,  but  who  dared  not  uU 
ter  their  opinion?  or  their  wishes  until  their  houses  were  barri- 
caded, and  their  children  sent  to  a  place  of  safety.  That  was  ty* 
ranny !  and,  so  far  as  the  mobs  were  under  the  control  of  a  leader, 
that  was  despotism!  It  was  against  that  tyranny,  it  was  against 
that  despotism,  that  Parliament  at  length  raised  its  arm. 

All  power,  I  say,  is  vicious  that  is  not  accompanied  by  propor* 
tionate  responsibility.  Personal  responsibility  prevents  the  abnoe 
of  individual  power:  rtsponsibilify  of  character  is  the  security 
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•|ut)tt  the  abuse  of  collective  power,  when  exercised  by  bodies 
of  men  whose  existence  is  permanent  and  defined.  But  strip 
such  bodies  of  these  qualities,  you  degrade  them  into  multitudes, 
and  then  what  security  have  you  against  any  thing  that  they  may 
do  or  resolve,  knowing  that,  from  the  moment  at  which  the  meet* 
higisatan  end,  there  i3  no  human  being  responsible. for  their 
proeeedings?  The  meeting  at  Manchester,  the  meeting  at  Bir« 
mingham,  the  meeting  at  §pa-fiekls  or  Smithfield,  what  pledge 
could  they  give  to  the  nation  of  the  soundness  or  sincerity  (^  their 
designs?  The  local  character  of  Manchester,  the  local  character 
of  Birmingham,  was  not  pledged  to  any  of  the  proceedings  to 
which  their  names  were  appended.  A  certain  number  of  ambu* 
latory  tribunes  of  the  people,  self-elected  to  that  high  function, 
assumed  the  name  and  authority  of  whatever  place  they  thought 
proper  to  select  for  a  place  of  meeting;  their  rostrum  was  pitched, 
sometimes  here,  sometimes  there,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the 
mob,  or  the  patience  of  the  magistrates;  but  the  proposition  and 
the  proposer  were  in  all  places  nearly  alike;  and  when,  by  a  sort 
of  political  ventriloquism,  the  same  voice  had  been  made  to  issue 
from  half  a  dozen  different  corners  of  the  country,  it  was  impu* 
dently  assumed  to  be  a  concord  of  sweet  sounds,  composing  the 
united  voice  of  the  people  of  England! 

Now,  gentlemen,  let  us  estimate  the  mighty  mischief  that  has 
been  done  to  liberty  by  putting  down  meetings  such  as  I  have  de- 
scribed. Let  us  ask,  what  lawful  authority  has  been  curtailed; 
let  us  ask,  what  respectable  community  has  been  defrauded  of  its 
franchise;  let  us  ask,  what  municipal  institutions  have  been  vio- 
lated by  a  law  which  fixes  the  migratory  cohiplaint  to  the  spot 
whence  it  professes  to  originate,  and  desires  to  hear  of  the  griev- 
ance ffom  those  by  whom  that  grievance  is  felt; — ^which  leaves  to 
Manchester,  as  Manchester,  to  Birmingham,  as.  Birmingham,  to 
London,  as  London,  all  the  free  scope  of  utterance  which  they 
have  at  any  time  enjoyed  for  mi^kin^  known  their  wants,  their  feel- 
ings, their  wishes,  their  remonstrances; — ^which  leaves  to  each  of 
these  divisions  its  separate  authority — to  the  union  of  all  or  of 
many  of  them  the  aggregate  authority  of  such  a  consent  and  co- 
operation; but  which  denies  to  any  itinerant  hawker  of  griev- 
ances the  power  of  stamping  their  names  upon  his  wares;  of  pre- 
tending, because  he  may  raise  an  outcry  at  Manchester  or  at  Bir- 
mingham, that  he  therefore  speaks  the  sense  of  the  town  which 
he  disquiets  and  endangers;  or,  still  more  preposterously,  that  be- 
cause he  has  disquieted  and  endangered  half  a  dozen  neighbour- 
hoods in  their  turn,  he  is,  therefore,  the  organ  of  them  all,  and, 
through  them,  of  the  whole  British  people. 

Sadi  are  the  stupid  fidlacies  whidi  the  law  of  the  last  session 
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has  extmgaished !  and  sQcb  are  the  object  and  ^ect  of  the  mea- 
sures which  British  liberty  is  not  to  survive! 

To  remedy  the  dreadful  wound  thus  inflicted  upon  British 
liberty, — to  restore  to  the  people  what  the  people  have  not  lost 
— to  give  a  new  impulse  to  that  spirit  of  freedom  which  nothing 
has  been  done  to  embarrass  or  restrain,  we  are  invited  to  alter  ttm 
constitution  of  that  assembly  through  which  the  people  share  in 
the  legislature;  in  short,  to  make  a  radical  reform  in  the  House 
of  Commons. 

It  has  always  struck  me  as  extraordinary,  that  there  should  b^ 
persons  prepared  to  entertain  the  question  of  a  change  in  so  im^ 
portant  a  member  of  the  Constitution,  without  considering  in  what 
way  that  change  must  affect  the  situation  of  the  other  members, 
and  the  action  of  the  Constitution  itself. 

I  have,  on  former  occasions,  stated  here,  and  I  have  stateli  else- 
where, questions  on  this  subject,  to  which,  as  yet,  I  have  never 
received  an  answer.  ^^  You  who  propose  to  reform  the  House  of 
Commons,  do  you  mean  to  restore  that  branch  of  the  legisiatum 
to  the  same  state  in  which  it  stood  at  some  former  period  ?  or  do 
you  mean  to  re-construct  it  on  new  principles?" 

Perhaps  a  moderate  reformer  or  whig  will  answer,  that  he 
means  only  to  restore  the  House  of  Commons  to  what  it  was  at 
some  former  period.  I  then  beg  to  ask  him — and  to  that  ques- 
tion, also,  I  have  never  yet  received  an  answer — ^  At  what  period 
of  our  history  was  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  state  to  which 
you  wish  to  restore  it?"  * 

The  House  of  Commons  must,  for  the  purpose  of  clear  argu- 
ment, be  considered  in  two  views.  First,  with  respect  to  its 
agency  as  a  third  part  in  the  Constitution  i  secondly,  with  respect 
to  its  composition,  in  relation  to  its  constituents.  As  to  its  agency^ 
as  a  part  of  the  Constitution,  I  venture  to  say,  without  hazard,  as 
I  believe,  of  contradiction,  that  there  is  no  period  in  the  history 
of  this  country  in  which  the  House  of  C'Ommons  will  be  found  to 
have  occupied  so  large  a  share  of  the  functions  of  Grovernment  as 
at  present  Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
this  one  point,  at  least,  is  indisputable,  that  from  the  earliest  in- 
Ceincy  of  the  Constitution,  the  power  of  the  Hou^e  of  Commons 
has  been  growing,  till  it  has  almost,  like  the  rod  of  Aaron,  ab- 
sorbed its  fellows.  I  «m  not  saying  whether  this  is  or  is  not  as  it 
ought  to  be.  I  am*  merely  saying  why  I  think  that  it  cannot  be 
intended  to  complain  of  the  want  of  power,  and  of  a  due  share  in 
the  Government,  as  the  defect  of  the  modem  House  of  Commons. 

I  admit,  however,  very  willingly,  that  the  greater  share  of 
power  the  House  of  Commons  exercises,  the  more  jealous  we 
ought  to  be  of  its  composition;  and  I  presume,  therefore,  that  it 
is  in  this  respect,  and  in  relation  to  its  constituents,  that  the  state 
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of  that  Hoase  is  contended  to  want  revision.  Well,  then,  at  what 

Eiriod  of  our  history  was  the  composition  of  the  history  of  the 
ouse  of  Commons  materially  dlflFerent  from  what  it  is  at  present? 
Is  there  any  period  of  our  history  in  which  the  rights  of  election 
were  not  as  various,  in  which  the  influence  of  property  was  not 
as  direct,  in  which  recommendations  of  candidates  were  not  as 
efficient,  and  some  boroughs  as  close  as  they  are  now?  I  ask  for 
information;  but  that  information,  plain  and  simple  as  it  is,  and 
necessary,  one  should  think,  to  a  clear  understanding,  much  more 
to  a  grave  decision  of  the  point  at  issue,  I  never,  though  soliciting 
it  with  all  humility,  have  ever  yet  been  able  to  obtain  from  any 
reformer,  radical  or  whig. 

The  radical  reformer,  indeed,  to  do  him  justice,  is  not  bound 
to  furnish  me  with  an  answer  to  this  question,  because  with  his 
view  of  the  matter,  precedents  (except  one,  which  I  shall  mention 
presently)  have  nothing  to  do.  The  radical  reformer  would,  pro- 
bably, give  to  my  first  question  an  answer  very  different  from 
that  which  I  have  supposed  his  moderate  brother  to  give.  He 
will  tell  me  fairly,  that  he  means  not  simply  to  bring  the  House  of 
Commons  back,  either  to  the  share  of  power  which  it  formerly 
enjoyed,  or  to  the  modes  of  election  by  which  it  was  formerly 
chosen;  but  to  make  it  what,  according  to  him,  it  ought  to  be— 
a  direct,  effectual  representative  of  the  people;  representing  them 
not  as  a  delegate  commissioned  to  take  care  of  their  interests,  but 
as  a  deputy  appointed  to  speak  their  will.  Now  to  this  view  of 
the  matter,  I  have  no  other  objection  than  this: — that  the  Britisl^ 
Constitution  is  a  limited  monarchy;  that  a  limited  monarchy  is, 
in  the  natyre  of  things,  a  mixed  government;  but  that  such  a 
House  of  Commons  as  the  radical  reformer  requires  would,  in 
effect,  constitute  a  pure  democracy;  a  power,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
inconsistent  with  any  monarchy,  and  unsesceptible  of  any  limit- 
ation. 

I  may  have  great  respect  for  the  person  who  theoretically  prc- 
few  a  republic  to  a  monarchy.  But,  even  supposing  me  to  agree 
with  him  in  his  preference,  I  should  have  a  preliminary  question 
to  discuss,  by  which  he,  perhaps,  may  not  feel  himself  embarras- 
sed; which  is  this,  whether  I,  born  as  I  am  (and  as  /  think  it  is 
my  ffood  fortune  to  be)  under  a  monarchy,  am  quite  at  liberty  to 
consider  myself  as  having  a  clear  stage  for  political  experiments; 
whether  I  should  be  authorized,  if  I  were  cAivinced  of  the  expe- 
ediency  of  such  a  change,  to  withdraw  monarchy  altogether  from 
the  British  Constitution,  and  to  substitute  an  unqualified  democra- 
cy in  its  stead:  or  whether,  whatever  changes  I  may  be  desirous 
of  introducing,  I  am  not  bound  to  consider  the  Constitution  which 
I  find  as  at  least  circumscribing  the  range,  and,  iu  some  mieasure, 
prescribing  the  nature,  of  the  improvement 
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For  my  own  part,  I  am,  undoubtedly,  prepared  to  U|Aold  tbe 
ancient  monarchy  of  the  country,  by  arguments  drawn  from  what 
I  think  the  blessings  which  we  have  emoyed  under  it;  and  by 
arguments  of  another  sort,  if  arguments  oi  another  sort  shall  ever 
be  brought  against  it  But  all  that  I  am  now  contending  for  is, 
that  whatever  reformation  is  proposed,  Should  be  considered  with 
some  reference  to  the  established  Constitution  of  the  country. 
That  point  being  conceded  to  me,  I  have  no  difficulty  in  saying, 
that  I  cannot  conceive  a  Constitution  of  which  one-third  part  shall 
be  an  assembly  delegated  by  the  people — not  to  consult  for  the 
good  of  the  nation,  but  to  speak,  day  by  day,  the  people's  will^ 
Tvhich  must  not,  in  a  few  days'  sitting,  sweep  away  every  other 
branch  of  the  Constitution  that  might  attempt  to  oppose  or  con- 
trol it  I  cannot  conceive  how,  in  fair  reasoning,  any  other  branch 
of  the  Constitution  should  pretend  to  stand  against  it  If  Go- 
vernment be  a  matter  of  will,  all  that  we  have  to  do  is  to  collect 
the  will  of  the  nation,  and,  having  collected  it  by  an  adequate 
organ,  that  will  is  paramount  and  supreme.  By  what  pretension 
could  the  House  of  Lords  be  maintained  in  equal  authority  and 
jurisdiction  with  the  House  of  Commons,  when  once  that  House 
of  Commons  should  become  a  direct  deputation,  speaking  the  peo- 
ple's will,  and  that  will  the  rule  of  the  Government?  In  one  way 
or  other  the  House  of  Lords  must  act,  if  it  be  to  remain  a  concur- 
rent branch  of  the  legislature.  Either  it  must  uniformly  affirm 
the  measures  which  come  from  the  House  of  Commons,  or  it  must, 
occasionally,  take  the  liberty  to  reject  them.  If  it  uniformly  af- 
^firm,  it  is  without  the  shadow  of  authority.  But  to  presume  to 
reject  aa  act  of  the  deputies  of  the  whole  nation! — by  what  as- 
sumption of  right  could  three  or  four  hundred  great  proprietors 
set  themselves  against  the  national  will?  Grant  the  reformers, 
then,  what  they  ask,  on  the  principles  on  which  they  ask  it,  and 
it  is  utterly  impossible  that,  after  such  a  reform,  the  Constitution 
should  long  consist  of  more  than  one  body,  and  that  one  body  a 
popular  assembly. 

Why,  gentlemen,  is  this  theory?  or  is  it  a  theory  of  mine? 
If  there  be,  among  those  who  hear  me,  any  man  who  has  been 
(as  in  the  generous  enthusiasm  of  youth  any  man  may  blamelessly 
have  been)  bitten  by  the  doctrines  of  reform,  I  implore  him,  be- 
fore he  goes  forward  in  his  progress  to  embrace  those  doctrines 
in  their  radical  extant,  to  turn  to  the  history  of  the  transactions 
in  this  countrv  in  the  year  1648,  and  to  exai;nine  the  bearings  of 
those  transactions  on  this  very  question  of  radical  reform.  He 
will  find,  gentlemen,  that  the  House  of  Commons  of  that  day 
passed  the  following  resolution: — 

>*  RsiblTed,  that  tbe  people  are,  under  God,  the  ongtnal  of  all  jnat  power.** 
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W6ll!*--eaft  any  sentimettf  be  iMore  just  and  reiaoDtble?    la  it 
not  the  foundation  of  all  the  Ubertiee  of  mankind  ?   Be  ii  so.    Let 
ua  proceed.     The  Houae  of  Commons  followed  up  thta  resolution^ 
by  a  aeeond,  which  runs  in  something  like  these  terms: — 

**  Raaolved,  that  the  Commont  of  E^ghmd,  asBemUed  in  Pariiamcnt,  bein^f 
chosen  by  aod  represeatiog  the  people,  hav9  the  tufteme  authority  of  this  dm 
tioD."  .. 

In  this  resolution  the  leap  is  taken.  Do  the  radical  reformers 
deny  the  premises  or  the  inference  ?«  or  do  they  adopt  the  whole 
of  the  tempting  precedent  before  them  ? 

But  the  inference  did  not  stop  there.  The  House  of  Commons 
proceeded  to  deduce,  from  these  propositions,  an  inference,  the 
apparently  logical  dependence  of  which  upon  these  propositions 
I  wish  I  could  see  logically  disproved. 

**  Resolved,  (without  one  diseenting  voice,)  That  whatsoever  is  enacted  and 
declared  law  by  the  Commons  of  England,  assembled  in  Parliament,  hath  the 
force  of  law,  and  all  the  people  of  this  nation  are  inchided  thereby,  ahhotigh 
ike  consent  and  concurrence  of  the  King  and  House  of  Peers  bt  not  had 
thereunto.'** 

Such  was  the  theory:  the  practical  inferences  were  not  tardy 
in  their  arrival,  after  the  theory.  In  a  few  weeks  the  House  of 
Peers*  was  voted  uselesd.  We  all  know  what  became  of  thei 
Crown. 

Such,  I  say,  were  the  radical  doctrines  of  1648,  and  such  the 
consequences  to  which  they  naturally  led.  If  we  are  induced  to 
admit  the  same  premises  now,  who  is  it,  I  should  be  glad  to  know, 
that  is  to  guarantee  us  against  similar  conclusions? 

These,  Uien,  are  the  reasons  why  I  look  with  jealousy  at  schemes 
of  parliamentary  reform.  I  look  at  them  with  still  more  jealousy, 
because,  in  one  of  the  two  classes  of  men  who  co-operate  in  sup- 
port of  that  question,  I  never  yet  found  any  two  individuals  who- 
held  the  same  doctrines:  I  never  yet  heard  any  intelligible  theory 
of  reform,  except  that  of  the  radical  reformers.  Theirs,  indeed,  it  is 
easy  enough  to  understand.  But  as  for  theirs,  I  certainly  am  not 
yet  fully  prepared.  I,  for  my  part,  will  not  consent  to  take 
one  step,  without  knowing  on  what  principle  lam  invited  to  take 
it,  and  (which  is,  perhaps,  of  more  consequence,)  without  declaring 
on  what  principle,  I  will  not  consent  that  any  step,  however 
harmless,  shall  be  taken* 

What  more  harmless  than  to  disfranchise  a  corrupt  borough  in 
Cornwall,  which  has  exercised  its  franchise  amiss,  and  brought 
shame  on  itself,  and  on  the  system  of  which  it  is  a  part? — Noth<^ 

*  "  The  same  day  (January  30, 1648-9)  the  Lords  desired  a  conference  with 
the  Commons  about  settling  the  Government,  and  the  administration  of  justice, 
tiie  jodiree*  commissions  being  determined  by  the  death  of  the  Kin^.  The 
Commons,  withoat  answering  the  messenger,  voted  the  Lords  to  be  useless  aiid. 
dangerous,  and  therefore  to  te  abojished.** — Rapin^fo,  vol.  tup.  574. 
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ing.  I  have  no  sort  of  objection  to  doing,  as  Parliament  has  often 
done  in  such  cases,  (supposing  always  the  case  to  be  proved,) — 
to  disfranchising  the  borough,  and  rendering  it  incapable  of  abu- 
sing its  franchise  in  future.  But  though  1  have  no  objection  to 
doing  this,  I  will  not  do  it  on  the  principle  of  speculative  im- 
provement I  do  it  on  the  principle  of  specific  punishment  for 
an  offence.  And  I  will  take  good  care,  that  no  inferertce  shall  be 
drawn  from  my  consent  in  this  specific  case,  as  to  any  sweeping 
concurrence  in  a  scheme  of  general  alteration. 

Nay,  I  should  think  it  highly  disingenuous  to  suffer  the  radical 
reformers  to  imagine  that  they  had  gained  a  single  step  towards 
the  admission  of  their  theory,  by  any  such  instance  of  particular 
animadversion  on  proved  misconduct.  I  consent  to  such  disfran- 
chisement; but  I  do  so,  not  with  a  view  of  furthering  the  radical 
system — rather  of  thwarting  it.  I  am  willing  to  wipe  out  any 
blot  in  the  present  system,  because  I  mean  the  present  system  to 
tttand.  I  will  take  away  a  franchise,  because  it  has  been  practi- 
cally abused;  not  because  I  am  at  all  disposed  to  inquire  into  the 
origin  or  to  discuss  the  utility  of  all  such  franchises,  any  more 
than  I  mean  to  inquire,  gentlemen,  into  your  titles  to  your  estates. 
Disfranchising  Grampound,  (if  that  is  to  be  so,)  I  mean  to  save 
Old  Sarum. 

Now,  Sir,  I  think  I  deal  fairly  w^ith  the  radical  reformers;  more 
fairly  than  those  who  would  suffer  it  to  be  supposed  by  them, 
that  the  disfranchisement  of  Grampound  is  to  be  the  beginning  of 
a  system  of  reform:  while  they  know,  and  I  hope  mean  as  well 
as  I  do,  not  to  reform  (in  the  sense  of  change)  but  to  preserve 
the  Constitution.  I  would  not  delude  the  reformers,  if  I  could; 
and  it  is  quite  useless  to  attempt  a  delusion  upon  persons  quite  as 
sagacious  in  their  generation  as  any  moderate  reformers  or  anti- 
reformers  of  us  all.  They  know  full  well,  that  the  whigs  have 
no  more  notion  than  I  have  of  parting  with  the  close  boroughs. 
Not  they,  indeed  I  A  large,  and  perhaps  the  larger,  part  of  them 
are  in  their  hands.  Why,  in  the  assembly  to  which  you  send  me, 
gentlemen,  some  of  those  who  sit  on  the  same  side  with  me  re- 
present, to  be  sure,  less  po])ular  places,  than  Liverpool — but  on 
the  bench  immediately  over  against  me,  I  descry,  amongst  the 
most  eminent  of  our  rivals  for  power,  scarce  any  other  sort  of 
representatives  than  members  for  close,  or  if  you  will,  for  rotten 
boroughs.  To  suppose,  therefore,  that  our  political  opponents  have 
any  thoughts  of  getting  rid  of  the  close  boroughs,  would  be  a 
gross  delusion;  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  they  will  be  quite  as  fair 
and  open  with  the  reformers  on  this  point  as  I  am. 

And  why,  gentlemen,  is  it  that  1  am  satisfied  with  a  system 
which,  it  is  said,  no  man  can  support  who  is  not  in  love  with  cor- 
ruption?    Is  it  that  ly  more  than  any  other  man,  am  afraid  to  face 
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apopiriar  elttctioii?  To  Ae  laai  qatuli^n  ytm  ma  fl^  ike  w^ 
8wer.  To  the  {ovmeat,  I  will  aoswer  fbr  ioyael£  I  do  vrniy  be^ 
Keve,  as  I  have  already  said,  that  a  complete  and  perfect  demi^ 
cratical  repres^ntalioi^  auch  as  the  re&rnfiers  aim  at,  cannot  exist 
as  part  of  a  mixed  goTornment  It  may  exist,  and  £c^  aught  i 
know  or  care,  may  exist  beneficially  as  a  whole*  But  I  am  not 
sent  to  Parliament  to  inquire  into  the  question,  whether  a  demo* 
eracy  or  a  monarchy  be  the  best  My  lot  is  east  under  the  British 
monarchy.  Under  that  I  have  Uved—mnder  that  I  baye  seen  my 
country  flourish— binder  that  I  have  seen  it  enjoy  as  great  a  share 
of  prosperity,  of  happiness,  and  of  glory  as  I  belieire  any  modifi- 
cation of  human  socie^  to  be  capable  of  bestowing;  and  I  am  not 
prepared  to  sacrifice  or  to  hazard  the  fruit  of  centuries  of  experi^ 
ence,  of  centuries  of  struggles,  and  of  more  than  one  cei\.tury  of 
liberty,  as  perfect  as  ever  blessed  any  country  upon  the  earth,  for 
visionary  schemes  of  ideal  perfectibility,  or  for  doubtful  experi- 
^^nents  even  of  possible  improvement 

I  am,  therefore,  for  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  part,  and  not 
as  the  whole,  of  the  Government  And  as  a  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment, I  hold  it  to  be  frantic  to  suppose,  that  from  the  election  of 
members  of  Parliament  you  can  altogether  exclude,  by  any  con«* 
trivance,  even  if  it  were  desirable  to  do  so,  the  influence  of  pro- 
perty, rank,  talents,  family  connexion,  and  whatever  else,  in  the 
radical  language  of  the  day,  is  considered  as  intimidation  or  cor* 
ruption.  I  beheve  that  if  a  reform,  to  U)e  extent  of  that  demanded 
by  the  radical  reformers,  were  granted,  you  woqld,  before  aa 
annual  election  came  round,  find  that  there  were  new  connexions 
grown  up  which  you  must  a^n  destroy,  new  influence  acquired 
which  you  must  dispossess  of  its  authority;  and  that  in  these 
fruitless  attempts  at  unattainable  purity,  you  were  working  against 
the  natural  current  of  human  nature. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that,  oontrive  bow  you  will,  some  such 
human  motives  of  action  will  find  room  to  operate  in  the  election 
of  members  of  Parliament  I  think  that  this  must  and  ought  to 
be  so,  unless  you  mean  to  exclude  from  the  concerns  of  the  nation 
all  inert  wealth,  all  inactive  talent,  the  retired,  the  aged,  and  the 
infirm,  all  who  cannot  face  popular  assemblies  or  engage  In  busy 
life;  in  short,  unless  you  have  found  some  expedient  for  disarm- 
ing property  of  influence,  without  (what  I  hope  we  are  not  yet 
ripe  for)  the  abolition  of  property  itself. 

I  would  have  by  choice — if  the  choice  were  yet  to  l^e  made— 
I. would  have  in  the  House  of  Commons  great  variety  of  interests^ 
and  I  would  have  them  find  their  way  there  by  a  great  variety  of 
rights  of  election;  satisfied  that  uniformity  of  election  would  pro- 
duce anv  thing  but  a  just  representation  of  various  interests.  As 
to  the  close  boroughs,  I  know  that  through  them  have  found  their 
67 
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Wiy  into  the  House  of  ComoEioiM,  men  whose  taleets  have  be^ 
«n  hoQour  to  their  kind^  and  whose  names  are  interWoven.  with 
the  brightest  periods  in  the  history  of  their  country.  I  cannot 
think  that  syst^n  altogether  vicious  which  has  produced  such 
fruits.  Nor  can  I  think  that  there  should  be  but  one  road  into 
that  assembly,  or  that  no  man  should  be  presumed  fit  for  the  de- 
liberations of  a  senate,  who  has  not  had  the  nerves  previously  to 
ftce  the  storms  of  the  hustings. 

I  need  not  say,  Gentlemen,  that  I  am  one  of  the  last  men  to 
disparage  the  utili^  and  digni^  of  popular  elections.  I  have  good 
cause  to  speak  of  them  in  far  different  language*  But,  among  num- 
berless other  considerations  which  endear  to  me  the  favours  which 
I  have  received  at  your  hands,  I  confess  it  is  one,  that,  as  your 
representative,  I  am  enabled  to  speak  my  genuine  seutiments  on 
this  (as  I  think  it)  Vital  question  of  parliamentary  reform,  without 
the  imputation  of  shrinking  from  popular  canvass,  or  of  seeking 
shelter  for  myself  in  that  species  of  representation  which,  as  an" 
element  in  the  composition  of  Parliament,  I  never  shall  cease  to 
defend. 

In  truth,  Gentlemen,  though  the  question  of  reform  is  made  the 
pnstext  of  those  persons  who  have  vexed  the  country  for  scmic 
months,  I  verily  believe,  that  there  are  very  few  even  of  them 
who  eidier  give  credit  to  their  own  exaggerations,  or  care  much 
about  the  improvements  which  they  recommend.  Why,  do  we 
not  see  that  the  most  violent  of  the  reformers  of  the  day  are  aim- 
ing at  seats  in  that  assembly,  which,  according  to  their  own  theo* 
ries,  they  should  have  left  to  wallow  in  its  own  pollution,  dis* 
countenanced  and  unredeemed  ?  It  is  true,  that  if  they  found  . 
their  way  there,  they  might  endeavour  to  bring  us  to  a  sense  of 
our  misdeeds,  and  to  urge  us  to  redeem  our  character  by  some 
self-condemning  ordinance;  but  would  not  the  authority  of  their 
names,  as  our  associates,  have  more  than  counterbalanced  the  force 
of  their  eloquence  as  our  reformers? 

But,  Gentlemen,  I  am  for  the  whole  Constitution.  The  liberty 
of  the  subject  as  much  depends  on  the  maintenance  of  the  consti- 
tutional prerogatives  of  the  Crown— on  the. acknowledgment  of 
the  legitimate  power  of  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  as  it  does 
in  upholding  that  supreme  power  (for  such  is  the  power  of  the 
purse,  in  one  sense  of  the  word,  though  not  in  the  sense  of  the 
resolution  of  1648)  which  resides  in  the  democratical  branch  of 
the  Constitution.  Whatever  beyond  its  just  proportion  was  gained 
by  one  part,  would  be  gained  at  the  expense  of  die  whole;  and 
the  balance  is  now,  perhaps,  as  nearly  poised  as  human  wisdom 
can  adjust  it  I  fear  to  touch  that  balance,  the  disturbance  of 
which  must  bring  confusion  on  the  nation. 

Gentlemen,  I  trust  there  are  few,  very  few,  reasonable  and  en 
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kghtened  men  ready  to  lend  themselves  to  projeets  of  confiisios. 
But  I  confess  I  very  much  wish,  that  all  who  are  not  ready  to  do  so 
would  consider  the  ill  effect  of  any  countenance  given,  publidy 
or  by  aiq>arent  implication,  to  those  whom,  in  their  hearts  and 
judgments,  they  despise.  I  remember  that  most  excellent  and 
able  man,  Mr.  Witberforee,  once  sayinj^,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  he  ^^  never  believed  an  opposition  really  to  wish  mis- 
chief to  the  country;  that  they  only  wished  just  so  much  mischief 
as  miffht  drive  their  opponents  out,  and  place  themselves  in  their 
room.  Now,  Gendemen,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  there  are 
some  persons  tempering  with  the  question  of  reform  something  in 
the  same  spirit  They  do  not  go  so  far  as  the  reformers;  they 
even  state  irreconcilabe  difference^  of  opinion;  but  to  a  certain 
extent  they  agree,  and  even  co-operate  with  them.  They  ccMJf^ 
rate  with  Uiem  in  inflaming  the  public  feeling  not  only  against  the 
Government,  but  against  the  support  given  by  Parliament  to  thajb 
Government,  in  the  hope,  no  doubt,  of  attracting  to  themselves 
the  popularity  which  ris  lost  to  their  opponents,  and  thus  being 
enabled  to  correct  and  retrieve  the  errors  of  a  displaced  adminis* 
tration.  Vain  and  hopeless  task  to  raise  such  a  spirit  and  then  to 
govern  it  They  may  stimulate  the  steeds  into  fury,  till  the 
chariot  is  hurried  to  the  brink  of  a  precipice;  but  do  they  flatter 
themselves  that  they  can  then  leap  in,  and,  hurling  the  incomper 
tent  driver  from  his  seat,  check  the  reins  just  in  time  to  turn  from 
the  precipice  and  avoid  the  fall  ? — ^I  fear  they  would  attempt  it  in 
vain.  The  impulse,  once  given,  may  be  too  impeUious  to  be 
controlled;  and,  intending  only  to  change  the  guidance  of  the 
machine,  they  may  hurry  it  and  themselves  to  irretrievable  d«h 
struction. 

May  every  man  who  has  a  stake  in  the  country,  whether  from 
situation,  from  character,  from  wealth,  from  his  family,  and  from 
the  hopes  of  his  children^ — may  every  man  who  has  a  sense  of  the 
blessings  for  which  he  is  indebted  to  the  form  of  Government 
under  which  he  lives,  see  that  the  time  is  come,  at  which  his  de- 
cision must  be  taken,  and,  when  once  taken,  stei^lfastly  acted  upon 
— for  or  against  the  institutions  of  the  British  monarchy !  The 
time  is  come  at  which  there  is  but  that  line  of  demarcation.  On 
which  side  of  that  line  we.  Gentlemen,  shall  range  ourselves,  our 
choice  has  long  ago  been  made.  In  acting  upon  that  our  common 
choice,  with  my  best  efforts  and  exertions,  I  shall  at  once  faith* 
fully  represent  your  sentiments  and  satisfy  my  own  judgment 
and  conscience. 
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AT  THB   FUBLIC   DINHXB   AT  LIYERPOOL,  IW  THX  LTCEUM  BOOM^ 
ON  FBIDAT,  THB  SOtH  OF  AUaiTST,  18dS. 

GSNTLSKXK, 

Often  as  I  have  had  occaaioii  to  express  my  thanks  to  my 
coDStitueiits,  I  never  rose  under  feelings  so  oppressive  as  those 
which  I  experience  at  the  present  moment  It  is  not  that  the 
manifestation  of  your  kindness  is  new  or  strange,  for  it  began 
with  your  first  unsolicited  selection  of  me,  and  has  grown  with  the 
growth  of  our  acquaintance;  but  the  more  dian  usual — ^the  crown- 
ing kindness  of  this  moment,  when  I  come  among  you  to  return 
thanks  for  the  past,  and  to  terminate  our  connexion  for  the  future, 
is  really  overcoming,  and  almost  takes  from  me  the  faculty  ot 
expressing  the  excess  of  acknowledgment  which  it  inspires. 

Gentlemen,  let  those  who  doubt  Uie  practical  excellence  of  the 
political  institutions  of  Great  Britain  look  at  the  scene  which  this 
assembly  exhibits;  and  when  they  see  how  far  an  humble  indi- 
vidual, without  personal  distinction  or  personal  claims  of  any  kind 
on  the  consideration  or  good-will  of  a  great  community,  can  earn 
their  good  opinion,  and,  I  may  venture  to  say,  their  affection, 
simply  by  the  performance  of  his  public  duty  as  their  representa- 
tive, let  them  consider  what  gurantees  Uiere  must  be  for  the 
MCurKy  of  a  country  in  which  such  connexions  are  formed,  and 
for  a  Constitution  under  which  such  a  public  interchange  of  re- 
ciprocal esteem  and  reciprocal  obligations  is  maintained.  Never 
can  such  a  country  sink  under  the  vainly  apprehended  danger  of 
of  despotism;  never,  I  trust  can  such  a  Constitution  be  made  the 
victim  of  that  opposite  and  equally  formidable  danger — of  anai^ 
chy,  which  wo^ild  involve  not  only  the  ruin  of  all  that  is  venera- 
ble in  our  establishments,  but  the  extinction  of  all  that  is  Estimable 
in  social  life. 

Gentlemen,  there  are,  indeed,  other  roads  to  popularity.  Power 
may,  perhaps,  be  gained,  and  its  continued  tenure  secured,  by  a 
Subserviency  without  limit  or  heistation:  and  there  is  a  cheap,  but 
dazsling,  popularity  for  those  who  will  either  invent  a  catalogue 
of  imaginary  evils,  or,  attributing  to  man  the  acts  of  Providence, 
will  promise  instant  relief  to  sufferings  arisins  out  of  inevitable  ne- 
cessity, and  to  calamities  which  endurance  only  can  cure;  who  will 
chafienge  all  existing  institutions  as  ffiisgovernment,  and  mount 
and  ride  in  the  whirlwind  of  reform.  But,  gentlemen,  neither  of 
these  courses  have  I  ever  thought  it  consistent  with  honour  or  with 
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duty  to  pursue.  He  may,  perhaps,  he  held  a  timid  and  unwise 
politician,  who  will  not  unscrupulously  lend  himself  to  objects 
which  he  cannot  approve  ;  and  he  may  be  sometimes  ad  unpopu- 
lar representative,  who  does  not  lay  the  foundation  of  his  popu* 
larity  m  flattery  of  the  passions  of  the  people.  For  the  people  are 
open  to  flattery  as  well  as  kiifgs;  and  that  language  is  not  more 
remote  from  truth  which  exalts  prerogative  beyond  the  bounds  of 
reason,  than  that  which  speaks  incessantly  of  popular  rights,  with- 
out reference  to  corresponding  duties.  But,  gentlemen,  no  such 
sacrifices  of  truth  have  been  necessary  to  obtain  and  retain  your 
good-will.  I  have  found  in  this  enlightened  community, — com- 
prehending, as  it  necessarily  does,  conflicting  opinions,  as  well 
as,  in  a  certain  desree,  conflicting  interests — -I  have  found  a  sin- 

Jmlar  temperance  m  your  differences  of  political  opinion.  I  have 
ound  generally  prevalent  among  you  a  warm  but  reasoning  loy- 
alty, consistent  with  perfect  independence  of  thought;  and  an 
ardent  love  of  liberty,  combined  with  a  determined  hostiHty  to 
all  the  excesses  of  faction.  It  is  in  sympathizing  with  these  your 
feelings,  and  participating  in  these  your  sentiments,  that  I  have 
acquired  the  share  which  I  have  the  happiness  to  hold  in  your 
good  opinion:  though  sure  I  am,  that,  with  all  my  endeavours  to 
earn  it,  I  cannot  have  succeeded  in  deserving  that  excess  of  it 
which  you  have  been  pleased  to  manifest  to  me  on  this  occasion. 
Gentlemen,  on  former  occasions,  when  I  have  had  the  honour 
to  address  meetings  like  the  present,  the  task  has  been  much  more 
easy.  The  topics  on  which  I  then  had  to  dilate  belonged  to  the 
feelings  of  the  moment  We  have,  on  those  occasions,  had  great 
struggles  to  animate  us,  we  have  had  great  victories  to  celebrate; 
and  we  all  know,  that,  in  the  celebration  of  these  municipal  vie* 
tories,  some  exaggeration  of  triumph  is  not  only  permitted,  but 
is  freely  and  frankly  allowed  by  one  party  to  the  other.  But  on 
the  present  occasion,  warmly  as  I  feel  all  that  my  immediate 
friends  and  supporters  have  done  for  me  and  expressed  towards 
me,  I  stand  peculiarly  circumstanced;  a  peculiarity  glorious,  I 
think,  to  the  town  as  well  as  to  myself; — I  stand  in  the  peculiar 
circumstance  of  not  knowing  that  I  have  among  you,  at  this  mo- 
ment, even  a  political  enemy.  I  have,  gentlemen,  in  the  course  of 
this  day — pardon  the  boast,  for  the  cause  of  it  lies,  as  it  well  may^ 
very  near  to  my  breast — I  have  received  this  morning,  from  the 
associated  commercial  bodies  of  the  town,  an  address,  acknow* 
ledging,  in  terms  far  beyond  the  merit  of  any  services  which  E 
have  laboured  to  perform,  my  conduct  as  representative  from 
Liverpool.  An)ong  the  signatures  to  tl^at  address,  representing^ 
as  those  signatures  do,  all  \jfke  various  classes  into  which  this  ex«- 
tensive  commercial  community  is  divided— among  these  sigp»^ 
tures^  I  say,  every  second  name  is  the  name  of  some  individual 
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who  h^  takeh  an  aodve  part  against  me  in  some,  if  not  in  ercny 
election.  That  I  have  deserv^  this  unexampled  concurrence  of 
approbation,  I  do  not  pretend;  that  I  have  received  it,  will  be,  to 
the  latest  hour  of  my  life,  a  pride  beyond  what  I  should  be  war- 
ranted in  expressing  here;  and  a  pride,  gentlemen,  which  I  shall 
transmit  to  my  children. 

Sueh  a  testimony  as  this  disables  me  from  referring,  with  any 
thing  like  an  adverse  feeling,  to  those  whose  political  opinions  we 
have  combated,  heretofore,  with  licensed  animosity — an  animosity, 
however,  which  never  survived  the  contest  which  gave  birth  to  it 
While  I  maintain,  unshaken,  my  own  political  opinions,  and  while 
I  feel  myself  called  upon  to  render  to  you,  this  day,  an  account 
of  those  opinions,  I  beg  to  be  understood  as  saying  nothing  in  hos- 
tility to  any  man  who  may  differ  from  me,  or  who  may  have  op- 
posed me. 

Gentlemen,  it  so  happens  that  I  can  render  this  account  with 
the  greater  impartiality,  because,  in  additioii  to  those  general  sub- 
jects upon  which,  retrospectively,  we  are  all  now  tolerably  well 
^eed~— to  the  war  in  which  the  country  was  engaged  when  I 
first  ciame  amongst  you,  and  of  which,  while  the  success  was 
doubtful,  the  policy  was  naturally  enough  disputed,  but  with  re- 
spect to  which  all  memory  of  difference  has  been  since  nearly  ex- 
tinguisheyl  in  acclamations  at  its  final  triumph;  in  addition,  I  say, 
to  that  great  question,  and  to  the  questions  which  grew  out  of  it, 
there  were,  when  I  came  amongst  you,  and  there  are  still,  two 
great  national  questions,  upon  one  of  which  I  have  the  misfortune 
to  differ  from  the  great  body  of  my  most  respectable  friends  and 
supporters  in  this  town,  almost  as  widely  asj  on  the  other,  I  differ 
with  their  adversaries:  I  allude,  gentlemen,  to  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion as  the  first,  and  to  the  question  of  parliamentary  reform  as 
the  second,  of  those  national  questions. 

GenUemen,  on  the  first  of  these  questions,  you  are  well  aware 
of  my  opinions;  for,  on  one  of  the  earliest  occasions  on  which  I 
bad  tiie  honour  to  address  the  inhabitants  of  Liverpool,  I  told 
tiiem  fairly,  that,  in  accepting  my  services,  they  accepted  the  ser- 
vices of  one  who,  on  that  question,  had  taken  his  part;  and  who 
could  not,  in  deference  to  their  o|Hnions  or  prejudices,  call  them 
which  you  will,  abate  a  jot  of  his  anxietv  for  its  success.  Accord- 
ingly, gentlemen,  at  the  different  periods  and  under  the  various 
modifications  under  which  that  question  has  come  to  be  discussed, 
I  have  given  it  my  most  strenuous  support  But  I  have,  in  all 
such  cases,  dealt  honestly  by  you,  gentlemen;  for  I  have  rarely, 
if  ever,  given  my  support  to  that  measure  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, without  openly  acknowledging  that,  in  so  doing,  I  spoke 
against  what  I  believed  to  be  the  prevailing  sense  of  my  constitu- 
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QDt&  I  haye  not,  therefore,  miauaed  the  weight  of  your  authority^ 
nor  compromised  aay  opinion  of  yours  adverse  to  my  own. 

Gentlemen,  if  I  were  remaining  in  this  country,  and  continuing 
to  take  my  part  in  Parliament,  I  should  continue  to  walk  in  the 
aame  direction;  but  I  think  (and,  as  I  may  not  elsewhere  hare 
nn  opportunity  of  expressing  this  opinion,  I  am  desirous  of  ex- 
pressing it  here) — I  think  that,  after  t^e  experience  of  a  fruitless 
struffgle  of  more  than  ten  years,  I  should,  as  an  individual  (speak- 
ing  for  none  but  myself,  and  not  knowing  whether  I  carry  any 
other  person's  opinion  with  me,)  be  induced,  from  henceforth,  or,  - 
perhaps,  after  one  more  general  trial,  to  seek  upon  that  questiofi 
a  liberal  compromise,  rather  than  persevere  in  fighting,  perhaps 
ten  years  more,  in  vain  for  unqualified  concession. 

I  might  have  had  some  hesitation,  under  other  circumstances, 
in  making  this  avowal,  knowing  that  it  is  generally  an  easier,  as 
well  as  a  prouder,  course  to  persevere,  even  in  what  is  hopeless, 
than  fairly  to  avow  a  disposition  to  compromise.  But,  in  what  I 
say  on  this  occasion,  I  can  have  no  other  object  than  to  declare  a 
sincere  opinion.  I  alluded,  in  recent  debates,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  the  policy  of  accepting  partial  concessions,  and  to 
my  regret  that  I  had  once  been  myself  a  party  to  the  refusal  of 
them.  I  have  since  revolved  the -subject  much  in  my  mind:  and 
I  confess,  that,  next  to  the  immediate  success  of  the  whole  mea- 
sure, which  I  have  as  much  as  ever  at  heart,  I  should  wish,  as  well 
for  the  benefit  of  those  most  immediately  concerned,  as  for  the 
general  peace  of  the  kingdom,  to  see  such  an  arrangement  as 
should  remove  all  practical  cause  of  complaint  on  the  one  side^ 
without  inciting  vague  and  indefinite  apprehensions  on  the  other; 
referring'  to  a  more  favourable  opportunity,  and  to  the  progress  of 
public  opinion,  that  complete  and  final  settlement,  of  which  I  shall 
never  cease  to  maintain  the  expediency  as  well  as  the  justice. 

I  turn  now,  Gentlemen,  to  the  second  question,  with  which,  as 
much  as  with  the  former,  my  name  has  been  connected  in  popular 
observation,  and  often  in  popular  obloquy.  I  am  mistaken.  Gen- 
tlemen,— I  mean,  I  am  mis-represented,  my  purpose  is  mistaken, 
if  it  is  supposed  that  I  impute  to  those  who  support  the  question 
of  parliamentary  reform  a  distinct  apprehension  of  the  conse- 
quences to  which,  I  think,  their  doctrines  lead,  and  a  design  to 
promote  those  consequences.  It  is  with  their  doctrines  that  I 
quarrel,  and  not  with  their  motives;  and  it  has  been  my  desire 
always  to  discuss  the  question  argumentatively  rather  than  angrily, 
with  those  who  are  opposed  to  me  in  opinion. .  I  wish  them  to  state 
to  mer— to  me?  I  wish  them  to  state  to  themselves,  distinctly,  the 
object  which  they  have  in  view,and  the  means  they  think  they  have 
to  attain  it  Why,  Gentleman,  what  are  the  general  atguments  by 
whidi  we  are  urged  to  admit  a  change  in  the  constitution  of  the 
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Houieof  CommoDs?  Theie  arguments  are  derived  from  i 
aire  wars,  from  heavy  taxes,  and  from  severe  enactmeiHa,  eoosti- 
tutin^y  as  is  affirmed,  so  many  outrageous  inroads  upon  Uie  Con- 
stitution. Granted,  for  arcument's  sake,  that  all  Uiese  diarges 
are  true.  Granted  that  all  the  proceedings  of  Parliament,  for 
many  years  past,  have  been  reprehensible.  But  were  they  the 
proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons  alone?  Does  the  JBritlsii 
Constitution  act  by  a  single  organ?  Has  there  been  no  concur- 
rence in  the  maintenance  of  those  wars,  no  consent  to  the  impo- 
sition of  those  taxes,  no  co-operation  in  the  passing  of  those  en- 
actments? Is  there  no  other  assembly  in  existence  which  partook 
of  the  opinions  on  which  the  House  of  Commons  has  proceeded^ 
and  which  would  make  therefore,  the  reform  of  the  House  of 
Commons  nugatory  for  the  professed  purposes,  unless  the  co-or^ 
dinate  authority  was  also  reformed  ?  If  you  reform  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  Uie  grounds  of  past  misconduct,  what  will  you  do 
with  the  House  of  Lords?  if  the  House  of  Commons  is  to  be 
reformed,  because  it  sanctioned  the  war  with  America  ;  if  it  is  to 
be  reformed,  because  it  maintained  the  war  with  France — (sink- 
ing, for  a  moment,  the  undoubted  fact,  that  the  war  with  America 
was  a  favourite  measure  with  the  people  of  this  country  as  much 
as  with  the  Government;  sinking,  for  a  moment,  the  undoubted 
fact,  that  the  war  with  France  was  emphatically  the  war  of  the 
nation ;) — if  the  House  of  Commons,  I  ask,  is  to  be  reformed,  be- 
cause it  approved  and  supported  those  wars;  if  it  is  to  be  reformed, 
because  it  passed  laws  for  the  suppression  of  internal  disturbance,  is 
the  House  of  Lords  to  go  free,  which  consented  to  those  wars,  and  of 
those  acts  consented  to  all,  while  some  of  them,  and  those  not  the 
least  severe,  it  originated  ?  If  no  such  reform  is  to  be  applied  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  what  is  the  supposed  effect  upoh  that  House 
of  a  reform  of  the  House  of  Commons?  Let  us  fairly  speak  out: 
— Is  the  unreformed  House  of  Lords  to  continue  in  full  vigour, 
to  counteract  the  will  of  the  reformed  House  of  Commons?  Where, 
then,  is  the  use  of  the  reform  ?  Or,  is  the  reformed  House  of 
Commons  to  act  upon  the  House  of  Lords  by  intimidation  and 
compulsion?  Aye! — ^Ths^t,  to  be  sure,  is  what  must  be  meant, 
if  there  be  truth  in  the  argument;  but  that  is  what  no  man  will  say. 
My  quarrel,  then,  with  this  course  of  argument  is — not  that  it 
aims  at  an  alteration — at  an  improvement,  if  you  please,  in  the 
House  of  Commons;  but — that  it  aims  at  quite  another  thing  than 
the  House  of  Commons  as  a  part  of  a  legislature.  The  legislative 
authority  of  the  state,  according  to  the  Constitution  as  it  stands,  is 
shared  between  two  houses  of  Parliament; — ^the  suggested  reform 
goes  to  provide  a  single  instrument,  which  shall  not  only  do  its 
own  work,  but  inevitably  control  the  working  of  the  other;  which, 
if  the  object  of  the  refonn  is  obtained,  must  act  so  powerfully. 
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4lllt il  Bim^  ib  tte  fBry  natore  <if  tliing0^  refect  any  o(M)rdinate 
-power,  eiiMl  apeediiy  aet  JBtUme. 

i  baw  oever  stated  it  as  a  beauty  of  the  Constitution,  that  Old 
49ar«B  aiiould  have  bat  ae  many  voters  as  representativea.  Let  it 
Iwve  two  thousand,  with  all  my  heart  I  have  never  stated  it  as 
a  beauty  and  perfection  of  the  Constitution^  that  this  or  that  great 
peer  should  be  aMe  to  return  parsons  of  liis  choice  as  the  repre- 
Mdtattves  of  the  people  in  Parliament  I  have  never  said,  that 
detected  corruption  dH>uId  not  be  punished.  In  God's  name,  dis* 
iiaoehifls  other  cermpt boroughs  asyou  disfranchised  Grampound. 
But  I  have  said,  and  i  repeat,  that  I  see  no  way  of  counteractins 
tte  influence  of  property^  and  that  I  tan  imagine  no  process  of 
•amputation  of  close  boroogb»^*H>n  the  ground>  not  of  practical 
pttaisbment,  but  of  speculative  improvement^  and  on  the  principle 
that  the  House  of  Commons  ought  to  sf^ak  the  direct  sense  of 
the  people*  which  doea  not  leiid,  by  inevitable  inference,  to  a 
total  alteration  of  the  functions  of  the  House  of  Commons.  If  by 
^  people''  is  meant  the  nation  (and  it  is  tn  the  equivocal  use  of 
this  word  diat  mnch  of  the  fiaillacy  of  the  argument  lies;) — if  an 
assembly,  "representing  the  people,"  is  meant  to  be  the  un-< 
doubted,  exclusive  organ  of  na^nal  will-*--I  ask,  when  the  nation 
has  once  such  an  organ,  what  room  ia  there  for  another  legislative 
establishment?    How  can  a  second  exists  and  what  is  it  to  do? 

Gentlemen,  on  a  recent  occasion,  in  a  neighbouring  county,  a 
motA,  respectable  gentleman,  respectable  from  family,  respectable 
from  private  character  and  from  tal^its,  has  done  me  the  honour 
to  refer  to  my  opinions  with  some  eitpressioni  of  surprise.  Mr. 
Fawkes  (I  name  him  with  due  honour,  for  what  I  believe  to  be 
his  individual  worth)  expressed  great  surprise,  that  I,  beioc  the 
representative  of  the  seix>nd  commercial  town  in  this  great  King* 
dom»  should  feel  any  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  the  close  parts  of  the 
jvpresentetion.  Surprise  for  surprise^  For  I  may,  in  my  torn, 
be  surprised,  thlit  a  gekitleman  of  Yorkshire,  in  which  county  the, 
damour  for  reform  began,  some  years  ago,  oa  the  ground  of  the 
inadequacy  of  its  own  particular  representation^  should  aeiae  the 
present  moment,  when  that  lepresentation  has  just  been  doubled 
oy  Pariiameot,  for  agitating  anew  the  qvestiob  of  parliamentary 
reform.  I  know  no  grievance,  in  the  present  constitution  of  Par- 
liament, which  has  been  so  consiajitly  dinned  into  my  ears,  from^ 
my  very  youth,  as  the  destitute  state  of  Yorkshire  in  beioc  al- 
lowed to  send  only  two  of  her  sons  to  Parliament  She  has  been 
long,  ^Hike  Niobe,  aU  tears"  on  this  account:  but  now  the  griev-^ 
anoe  is  remedied;  and,  at  the  very  moment  when  this  is  done» 
one  of  the  most  gifted  of  the  sons  of  this  unhappy  matron  cornea, 
forward^  and,  instead  of  returning  thanks  in  behalf  of  his  parent 
eounty>  expatiates  loudly^  in  her  name,  on  the  inadequate  rqpre 
68  tnj* 
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aeotatHmof  Eo^and!  A  Yoiinhire-iBaa  migfeit  hftTe  bein  to* 
well  .pleased  wtdi  the  recent  attention  to  her  long-negteetod  chims 
to  be  in  a  humour  to  find  fault  with  Parliament  just  at  tihis  mo- 
ment But,  Oentlemen,  why  am  I,  more  than  Mr.  Fawkes,  to 
confine  my  attention  to  my  own  particular  share  of  the  represen** 
tation  ?  So  fur  from  my  situation^  as  representative  of  the  seeosd 
town  in  the  empire,  stifling  my  voice  on  this  subject,  I  have  nol 
the  slightest  hesitation  in  saying,  that  if  I  were  menib^  for  OM 
Sarum,  I  should,  more  probably,  hold  my  tongue  upon  it  It  is 
because  I  am  a  member  for  Liverpool;  because  I  can  have  n* 
shadow  of  personal  interest  in  maintaining  that  more  imperfect 
species  of  representation,  which  I  do,  neverweless,  consetentioutly 
maintain; — it  is  b^»iuse  my  opinion  cannot  be- questioned,  as  in- 
fluenced by  motives  of  individual  convenience,  that  I  feel  a^  con- 
fidence, which  I  otherwise  mi^ht  not  feel,  in  exposing  what  I 
think  the  fallacy  of  those  doctrines  which  push  the  prindple  of 
direct  personal  representation  to  an  extent  such  as,  if  adopted, 
mu^t  change  the  Constitution. 

Let  any  man  say,  that  his  views  of  reform  go  no  farther  than 
to  the  removal  of  blots,  and  I  am  with  him.  But  it  is  because  the 
arguments  for  reform  tend  much  further; — it  is  because  they  tend 
not  to  remedy,  but  to  destroy;  not  to  correct  what  may  be  amiss 
in  a  system  of  representation  which  combines  all  species  of  prop^- 
erty,  admits  all  species  of  industry,  opens  the  door  to  all  species 
of  talent; — it  is  because  they  appear  to  me  to  tend  to  a  system  to 
be  founded  exclusively  on  what  is  called  the  power  of  the  people; 
a  power  which,  if  recognised  in  the  sense  in  which  they  proclaim 
it,  must  act,  not  in  concert  with  other  powers,  not  by  a  conflict 
and  compromise  of  different  interests;  but  by  its  own  uncontrolled 
authority,  supreme  and  alone;  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  think 
it  right  to  oppose,'tn  limine j  projects  of  parliamentary  referm. 

Gentleman,  it  is  said,  however,  that,  besides  the  faulty  compo* 
sttion  of  the  House  of  Commons,  there  is  an  influence  of  the 
Crown  which  perverts  and  parylzes  all  its  functions.  My  first 
answer  to  this  proposition  is  the  same  which  I  have  made  to  the 
proposition  for  alteration  in  the  House  of  Commons.  How  rarely 
does  the  House  of  Lords  difier  from  the  other  House  in  its  d^ 
cisions! — How  much  nK>re  rarely  does  it  difler  in  a^m ore  popular 
sense!  Is  it  the  influence  of  the  Crown  which  predominates  in 
tfie  House  of  Lords  too  ?  If  it  is— do  you  mean  to  leave  the 
House  of  Lords  still  subject  to  die  same  influeftce,  and  still  with 
an  equal  voice  in  the  decision  of  every  national  question?  If  not 
•—is  not  the  project  still,  though  upon  another  pretext,  to  erect  an 
instrument  which  will  make  the  operation  of  the  House  of  Lords 
completely  nugatory;  to  place  in  a  new,  an  untried  organ,  the 
whole  practical  energy  of  the  Constitution  ? 
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I  de  tortty  and  sineerety  bdieye,  thtt  there  is  no  proponiion 
more  fdae,  tatn  that  the  in6tienee  of  the  Crown^  any  more  than 
its  direct  power^  hat  ioereaaed  oomparatiyely  with  the  inoreaaiikg 
itrengthy  wealth,  and  pc^lation  of  the  country.  To  these,  if  the 
Crown  be  good  for  any  thing  at  all  in  the  Constitution,  it  is  necea- 
iury  that  its  power  and  influence  should  bear  some  reasonable  pro* 
portion.  I  deny  that^  in  the  House  of  Commons — ^I.  deny  thai, 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  such  an  increase  can  be  shown;  but  fur- 
th^  I  contend,  that,  in  speculating  upon  the  practical  play  of  our 
Constitution,  we  narrow  our  view  of  its  efficient  principles,  of  its 
progress,  and  of  the  state  in  which  it  now  stands,  if  we  do  not 
take  into  account  other  powers,  extrinsic  to  the  two  Houses  oi 
Parliament,  which  are  at  work  in  the  moral  and  political  world, 
and  which  require  to  be  balanced  and  counterpoised  in  their 
operation. 

What  should  we  think  of  that  philosopher,  who,  in  writing,  at 
the  present  day,  a  treatise  upon  naval  architecture  and  the  theory 
of  navigation,  should  omit  wholly  from  his  calculation  that  new 
and  mighty  power — new,  at  least,  in  the  application  of  its  might 
*— which  walks  the  water  like  a  giant  rejoicing  in  his  course; — 
atemming  alike  the  tempest  and  the  tKle;-^-acceleratiug  inter* 
course,  shortening  distances ;— -creating,  as  it  were,  unexpected 
neighbourhoods,  and  new  combinations  of  social  and  commercial 
relation;— and  giving  to  the  fickleness  of  winds  and  the  faithless- 
ne«i  of  waves  the  certainty  and  steadiness  of  a  highway  upon  the 
land?  Such  a  writer,  though  he  might  describe  a  ship  correctly, 
though  he  might  riiow  from  what  quarters  the  winds  of  heaven 
Blow,  would  be  surely  an  incurious  and  an  idle  spectator  of  the  pro- 
gress of  nautical  science,  who  did  not  see  in  the  power  of  sts^m 
a  corrective  of  all  former  calculations.  So,  in  political  science, 
he  who,  speculating  on  the  British  Constitution,  should  content 
himself  with  markins  the  distribution  of  acknowledged  technical 
powers  between  the  House  of  Lords,  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
the  Crown,  and  assi^ing  to  each  their  separate  provinces — to  the 
Lords  their  legislative  authority — to  the  Crown  its  veto  (how 
often  used?) — ^to  the  House  of  Commons  its  power  of  stopping 
supplies  (how  often,  in  fact,  necessary  to  be  resorted  to?) — and 
should  think^hat  he  had  thus  described  the  British  Constitution 
as  it  acts  ana  as  it  is  influenced  in  its  action;  but  should  omit  fron^ 
bis  enumeration  that  mighty  power  of  public  .opinion,  embodied 
in  a  free  press,  which  pervades,  and  checks,  and,  perhaps,  in  the 
last  resort,  nearly  governs  the  whole; — such  a  man  would,  surely, 
sive  but  an  imperfect  view  of  the  Government  of  England  as  it 
IS  now  modified,  and  would  greatly  underrate  the  counteracting 
influences  against  which  that  of  the  executive  power  has  to 
eontdnd. 
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Gentlemen,  there  is  one  pUiin  test,  wirieb  I  think  it  wfa«le66iiie 
to  apply  to  all  specnlatiTe  projects  of  poUtiotl  improTement.  I 
consider,  first,  not  how  they  might  operate  for  the  general  benefit 
of  mankind  :--^hat  is  a  wide  consideration,  indeed,  and  fit  to  be 
deeply  studied  at  leisure;  but  is  not,  as  it  appears  to  me,  the  inr- 
mediate  business  of  the  British  statesman,  proTiding  for  BritiMi 
interests:  and,  I  confess,  that  as,  in  prirate  life,  I  generally  look 
with  caution  on  that  difiusiye  benerolence  which  neglects  the 
icircle  immediately  around  it;  so  I  look  with  some  littte  suspicion 
to  that  spirit  of  general  improvement  which  is  ready  to  sacrificf', 
to  a  general  principle,  the  immediate  and  particular  safety  of  one^B 
own  country.  I  inquii*e.  rather,  how  such  pr^ects  are  likely  to 
operate  on  the  British  Constitution;  which  I  find  to  be  a  mon- 
trehy — a  monarchy  qualified,  indeed,  with  estabtishmeots,  whieh 
limit,  which  restrain,  which  control  it — but,  fundamentally  and 
^senttaily,  a  monarchy.  I  do  not  think  myself  bound  to  enter 
the  lists  to  show  why  the  British  Constitution  shoiM  be  a  mmi'* 
archy.  I  am  not  called  upon  to  demonstrate,  a.prioriy  that  it 
was  necessary  that  the  British  Constitution  should  be  a  monarchy^ 
any  more  than  th&t  Great  Britain  should  be  an  island.  It  is  quite 
sufficient  for  me  that  I  find  these  things  so;  it  is  quite  sufficiefit 
for  me  to  know  Uiat  Providence  has  mxlained  the  one,  and  that 
the  acts  of  our  ancestors,  from  immemorial  time,  acquiesced  in 
and  confirmed  by  a  long  succession  of  generations,  heve  clearly 
ascertained  ^e  others  and  have  thus,  although  without  any  indi- 
vidual vote  or  consent,  imposed  upon  me  the  duty  of  allegiance 
to  the  monarchy  under  which  I  have  been  born. 

I  know  how  tame,  and  servile,  and  abject  this  sort  of  reasottin* 
toimds,  in  an  age  when  it  is  so  much  more  the  fashion  to  apped 
to  theory  than  to  fact;  to  try  every  existing  estabHshment  by 
some  abstract  model  of  excellence.  But,  Gentlemen,  against  a 
popular  assembly,  constituted  on  the  principles  on  which  paHi«** 
tnentary  reform  is  alleged  to  be  necessary  (the  effective  cofise^ 
quen^  of  which  principles  does,  I  willingly  admit,  go  beyond 
either  the  avowal,  or,  I  dare  say,  the  intention  of  those  who  pro- 
fess them)— I  say,  against  a  popular  assembly,  so  constituted,  n^ 
monarchy  could  stand.  Such  a  government  must  be,  practically, 
whatever  it  be  in  name,  a  republic.  I  do  not  th^  myself  at 
liberty  to  discuss  the  question^  whettier  that  be  a  better  kind  Of 
Government  I  feel  myself,  I  confess,  circumscribed  wdhin  the 
limits  of  the  existing  Constitution. 

**  Spartam  nactus  es,  banc  exoma.** 

Improve,  as  you  can,  the  Constitutfon  which  has  Men  to  your 
lot    The  attempt  to  alter  by  force  that  Constitution,  is  one  wnich 
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4ie  Iftw  has  branded  in  disagreeable  terms.  I  agree  with  the  law, 
mod  would  endeavottr  to  prevent  that  from  being  done  through 
tntdverlence^  which,  undoubtedly,  there  is  no  danger  of  any  one^a 
attempting  to  do  by  design.  In  short,  in  all  improvements  we 
must  conform  to  the  nature  of  the  country  to  which  we  belong. 
Like  the  Kine  of  Bohemia,  who  had  an  extreme  desire  to  be  a 
naval  power,  but  whose  laudable  ambition  was  checked  by  this 
only  impediment,  that  there  was  no  sea-port  in  his  kingdom. 

So  much,  Gentlemen,  as  to  the  principles  of  pariiamentary  re- 
form; and  as  to  the  principles  of  my  resistance  to  it,  as  a  general 
proposition.  L^  me  how  call  your  attention,  for  a  short  ume,  to 
the  practical  uses  to  which  parliamentary  reform  is  by  its  advo- 
cates proposed  to  be  applied.  Five  or  six  years  ago  there  was 
great  suflfering  among  the  labouring  classes.  Provisions  were  at 
such  a  price,  as  to  be  dmost  unattainable  by  the  poorest  order  of 
the  people*  The  grievance  in  which  these  sufferings  originated, 
was  alleged  to  be  the  corn  bill.  The  corn  bill  was  passed  by  the 
influence  of  the  luidholders.  The  remedy  was  in  some  change 
which  would  put  that  influence  down ;  and  we  all  remember 
what  a  damoar  was  then  raised  for  parliamentary  reform.  Well! 
-—times  come  round;  there  is  now  such  a  plenty,  such  a  glut  of 
provisions,  that  the  humblest  classes  of  society  are  enjoying  com- 
parative affluence.  In  the  manufacturing  districts,  there  is  coo* 
«tant  and  steady  employment;  at  wages  somewhat  reduced,  it  is 
true,  but  sufficient,  in  general,  for  comfortable  maintenance.  And 
these  blessings  are  further  felt  in  a  reduction  of  the  poor-rates, 
and,  God  be  thanked,  in  a  remarkable  diminution  of  crime.  I 
do  not  know.  Gentlemen,  whether  all  these  particulars  consti* 
ttite  a  flourishing  state  of  the  community;  but  I  do  know,  that  the 
absence  of-^them  was  considered  as  constituting  a  state  of  things 
too  bad  to  bear;  and  I  cannot  but  think,  that  whatever  partial 
evils  accompany  these  blessings,  those  who,  five  or  six  years  ago, 
thought  the  Parliament  good  for  nought,  because  the  kndholders 
had  passed  a  corn  bill,  and  because  the  poor-rates  were  augmented, 
and  because  the  calendars  were  swelled  with  crime,  must  now  con^* 
sent  to  sympathise  with  prosperity  which  grows  out  of  the  reverse 
of  the  evils  of  which  they  complained.  But,  gentlemen,  while  the 
labouring  classes  of  the  people  are  in  this  state  of  enjo3rment,  while 
work  is  plenty,  while  the  poor-rates  and  crimes  are  diminishing^ 
the  growers  of  corA  are  suffering.  And  what  is  the  remedy? 
Parliamentary  reform!  So  that,  in  the  year  ^817,  when  you  suf> 
fered  under  high  prices,  Parliamentary  reform  was  the  cure  for 
that  calamity;  and  now,  when  the  landholders  are  sufiering  under 
cheapness,  parliamentary  reform  is  necessary  the  other  way !  And 
for  what  purpose?  To  restore,  I  suppose,  the  good  eld  times  of 
1817.    I^t  me  not  be  understood  as  underrating  the  pressure  of 
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either  of  these  evils;  in  both  states  of  things  there  is  much  to 
lament,  and  in  that  which  now  exists  there  is  niuch  which  I  wish 
to  God  I  could  see  the  way  to  cure.  But  as  to  Parliamentary 
reform,  as  the  remedy  for  either — much  more  as  the  remedy  for 
both — 1  will  ask  any  man,  whether  there  is  common  sense  in  such 
a  proposition — whether  the  double  clamour  for  it  be  not  a  pre- 
sumption rather  in  favour  of  the  impartiality  with  which  Parlia- 
ment has  acted  in  both  these  painful  extremes? 

But  parliamentary  reform  is  the  panacea  for  every  evil.  I  read, 
a  few  days  ago,  (I  cannot  immediately  recollect  where,)  a  story 
of  an  artist  who  had  attained  great  eminence  in  painting,  but  who 
had  directed  his  art  chiefly  to  one  favourite  object  That  object 
happened  to  be  a  red  lion.  His  first  employment  was  at  a  public 
house,  where  the  landlord  allowed  him  to  follow  his  fancy.  Of 
course  the  artist  recommended  a  red  lion.  A  gentleman  in  the 
neighborhood,  having  a  new  dining-room  to  ornament,  applied  to 
the  artist  for  his  assistance;  and,  in  order  that  he  might  have  full 
scope  for  his  talents,  left  to  him  the  choice  of  a  subject  for  the 
principal  compartment  of  the  room.  The  pairfter  took  due  time 
to  deliberate;  and  then,  with  the  utmost  gravity  and  earnestness 
— "Don't  you  think,"  said  he  to  his  employer,  "that  a  handsome 
red  lion  would  have  a  fine  effect  in  this  situation?"  The  gentle- 
man was  not  entirely  convinced,  perhaps;  however,  he  let  the 
painter  have  his  way  in  this  instance;  determined,  nevertheless, 
that  in  his  library,  to  which  he  next  conducted  the  artist,  he  would 
have  something  of  more  exquisite  device  and  ornament.  He  show- 
ed him  a  small  panel  over  his  chimney-piece.  "  Here,"  says  he, 
I  must  have  something  striking.  The  space,  you  see,  is  but  small, 
the  workmanship  must  be  proportionably  delicate."  "What  think 
you,"  says  the  painter,  after  appearing  to  dive  deep  into  his  ima- 
gination for  the  suggestion,  "what  think  you  of  a  small  7*€d  lionV^ 
Just  so  it  is  with  parliamentary  reform.  Whatever  may  be  the 
evil,  the  remedy  is  a  parliamentary  reform;  and  the  utmost  vari- 
ety that  you  can  extort  from  those  that  call  themselves  "  mode- 
rate reformers"  is,  that  they  will  be  contented  with  a  small  red 
lion! 

Gentlemen,  I  wish  that  these  theories  were  only  entertaining; 
but  they  have  mischief  in  them;  and  I  wish  that  against  them  the 
country  should  be  on  its  guard.  I  confess  I  am  against  even  the 
smallest  of  these  red  lions;  I  object  not  te  the  size,  but  to  the 
species.  I  fear  the  smallest  would  be  but  the  precursor  of  the 
whole  menagerie;  and  that,  if  once,  propitiated  by  his  smallness, 
you  open  the  door  for  his  admission,  you  will  find,  when  you 
wanted  him  to  turn  out  again,  that  he  had  been  pampered  to  a 
formidable  size  in  his  cage. 

Gentlemen,  in  the  times  in  which  we  live,  there  is  (disguise  it 
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kom  we  may)  a  tltntff^  P^^H  0^9 — '^^  some  countries  an  opep, 
mdin  iome  a  taeit  struggle,  between  the  principles  of  monarchy 
and  denoeiiiey.  Grod  be  praised,  that  in  that  struggle  we  ha^e 
not  any  part  to  take.  Grod  be  praised,  that  we  have  long  ago 
arrived  at  all  the  blessings  that  are  to  be  derived  from  that  which 
lAone  can  end  such  a  strui^le  beneficially, — a  cbmpromise  and 
intermixture  of  those  conflicting  principles.  It  is  not,  as  it  appears 
Ip  me,  the  duty  o(  this,  country  to  side  either  with  the  assailants, 
wb«ne  they  aim  at  tpo  much,  nor  with  those  who  stand  on  the 
deiensive,  when  they  will  grant  n^jng.  England  has  only  to 
makitain  herself  on  the  basis  of  herown  solid  and  settled  Consti- 
tution, firm,  unshaken^-— t  spectatress  interested  in  the  contest  only 
bylier  sympathies: — not  a  partisan  on  either  ^e,  but,  for  the  sake 
of  both,  a  model,  and  ultimately,  perhaps,  an  umpire.  Should  we 
be  led,  by  any  fiilse  impulse  of  chivalrous  benevolence,  to  paxti-* 
eipate  in  the  struggle  itself,  we  commit,  and  thereby  impair,  our 
authority;  we  abandon  the  position  in  which  we  might  hereafter 
do  most  good,  and  may  bring  the  danger  of  a  foreign  struggle 
home  to  our  own  li^rths  and  to  our  own  institutions. 

Crentlemen,  witHlm  audience  less  enlightened  than  that  which 
I  have  had  the  honor'to  address,  I  should  have  avoided  topics  of 
iuoh  general  interest,  and  confined  myself  to  the  particulars  of 
our  local  connexion.  But,  gentlemen,  our  connexion  is  one  of 
principle;,  it  had  its  foundation  in  principle;  on  that  II  has  been 
riiised  and  cemented.  Gentlemen,  whatever  may  be  my  future 
destination,  it  wilt  be  a  comfort  unspeakable  to  me  to  have  laid, 
in  that  connexion,  the  foundation,  I  trust,  of  mutual  and  lasting 
regard,  which  has  cheered  every  stage  of  our  intercourse,  and  will 
long  survive  our  separation. 

Gentlemen,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  expected  of  me,  especially  after 
the  speech  of  my  wortiiy  friend,  your  president,  that  I  should  say 
a  few  words  to  you  on  the  topics  to  which  he  has  alluded.  I  have 
doubted  much  and  long  whether  I  should  refer  to  those  topics  at 
all,  or  should  persevere  in  the  silence  which  I  have  hitherto  pre- 
ffcribed  to  myself  upon  them;  whether  I  should  incur  the  risk,  on 
the  one  hand,  of  being  supposed  not  to  have  dealt  openly  With 
you;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  risk  of  that  misconstruction,  of 
various  sorts," to  which  a  public  man,  who  speaks  of  himself,  must 
expect  to  be  exposed.  On  full  reflection,  I  have  determined  to 
brave  the  latter  danger  rather  than  the  former.  I  prefer  submit-^ 
ing  to  any  misconstruction,  to  any  inconvenience,  rather  than  that 
it  should  ever  be  thought  that  I  had  repaid  your  unbounded  con- 
fidence with  any  thing  like  concealment  or  distrust  Gentlemen, 
after  this  preface,  you  will,  perhaps,  be,  in  one  sense,  disappointed 
to  hear,  ttiat  all  that  I  have  to  say  is,  that,  upon  my  honour,  I  have 
nothing  to  telL    But  it  is  as  necessary  for  me  to  make  that  con- 
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fiMsioni  as  it  would  have  been  to  make  a  oMimiinici^kM&i  hai  I 
any  to  make,  I  do  aaaure  you,  that  I  know  aa  little  at  any  auoa 
that  now  liateaa  to  me,  of  any  arrangamenta  likely  to  grow  out  o£ 
the  present  state  of  things^  I  camiot  pretend  Imoranae,  indettd^ 
of  rumours  which  are  in  every  one's  mouth;  but  I  aawite  yo% 
that,  upon  my  honour,  at  the  moment  at  wbi<Ai  I  am  speaking  tm 
you,  I  have  nothing  either  to  tell  or  to  coneeaL 

Gentlemen,  you  will  not  expect  that  I  shall  enter  into  any 
explanation  as  to  what  might  be  the  decisioii  wiiich  I  might  thiak 
it  right  to  take  upon  any  sudi  occurrence  as  these  rumors  have  in 
contemplation.  This  only,  gfuitlemen,  I  can  frankly  declare  to 
you,  that,  in  any  such  case,  my  decision  would  be  founded  upon 
an  honest  and  impartial  view  of  public  considerations  alone,  Snd 
that  it  would  be  determined,  not  by  a  caleuk^on  of  interests,  bul 
by  a  balance  and  comparison  e£  duties. 

Enough,  gentlemen,  on  a  topic  to  which  I  doubt  whether  I 
should,  even  now,  have  alluded,  but  for  the  most  unexpected, 
although  amicable  provocation  of  my  worthy  friend  in  the  chair; 
and  I  have  only  now  to  hope,  that  having  been,  as  I  learn,  mis* 
construed  on  account  of  my  silence  in  another  place,  I  shall  not 
be  misconstrued  in  an  opposite  direction  on  account  of  what  I 
have  said  here.  From  my  silence  then,  it  has  been  inferred,  that 
I  intended  ostentatiously  to  declare  a  determination  to  refuse  office 
at  home,  nf  it  should  be  proposed  to  me.  I  bes  I  may  not  be 
misconstrued  now  in  an  opposite  sense,  as  intending  to  express, 
or  as  feeling,  in  the  slightest  degree,  any  anxiety,  any  expectation^ 
or  desire  for  such  a  proposal.  My  only  anxiety,  I  most  solemnly 
declare,  is  to  state  the  truth  to  those  who  have  a  right  to  know  it, 
inasmuch  as  their  kindness  and  attachment  to  me  give  them  an 
interest  in  whatever  concerns  me. 

Gentlemen,  wherever  my  lot  may  be  cast,  may  this  great  com 
munity  continue  to  flourish  in  ,the  prosperity  now  happily  b^n* 
ning  to  be  restored  to  it,  after  the  fluctuations  of  war  and  peace;^^ 
in  ue  principles  from  which  it  has  never  swerved,  since  I  have 
bad  the  honour  to  be  acquainted  with  it;  in  the  honourable  and 
liberal  spirit  which  pervades  all  classes  of  its  society,  and  whi^ 
narks  even  its  political  divisions; — and  in  that  cordial  union  which 
binds  all  its  members  together,  without  distinction  of  party,  in  any 
thing  which  relates  to  the  interest  of  your  town,  or  to  the  benefit 
of  the  humbler  part  of  its  population.  May  it  flourish,  an  image 
of  splendid  commercial  greatness,  unalloyed  by  the  beacktiog  vices 
which  sometimes  grow  to  such  greatness;  an  image  of  those 
princely  merchants  whose  history  one  of  your  own  body  has 
illustrated;  mixing,  like  them,  with  the  pursuits  of  trade,  the 
eultivmtion  of  liberal  science;  decorating  your  town  with  the 
worksof  art,  as  much  as  it  is  enriched  by  e^tmpris^  and  industry; 
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i|^  and  piftemg  it»  by  the  variety  of  its  useful,  and  tiie  muniCeeace 

^  •f  its  charitable  establishments,  among  the  most  celebrated  cities 

^  ^  ^  the  world.    May  you  flourish  in  the  happiness  and  renown  to 

J|  which  these  qualities  entitle  you;  and,  idien  you  look  for  anothei 

ji^  indiyidual  to  occupy  the  station  which  I  have,  for  ten  years,  filled, 

^  nay  you  And  one  move  eonapoteot  lf>  die  task  than  I  have  been: 

-—one  more  devoted  to  your  interests,  more  anxious  fiir  yeur 
prosperity,  or  more  thanJml  Cor  your  kindness,  I  cm  suve  you 
^  eannot  find. 
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SPEECH 

LT  A  PUBLIC  DINKBB  Uf  TBB  TOWN^HALL  TK  18^3,  ON  THB 
OCCASION  OF  PK0P08IN0  THE  HEALTH  OF  MR.  UVBWtiSy  THB 
mBFmBaBBTATIVB  OF  AXBBICA,  AT  THE  COUBT  OF  8WEBBN. 

Mr.  Cannino  said,  that,  with  the  kind  permission  of  the  ehauv 
he  rose  to  propose  a  toai^  which,  he  felt  confident*  would  be 
received  by  the  company  with  the  most  sincere  and  cordial  satis- 
fiictioD.  He  alluded  to  the  health  of  the  distinguished  stranger 
then  near  him,  who  was  on  his  way  to  Sweden,  as  the  represent- 
ative of  his  country,  the  United  States  of  America.  He  was  most 
happy  to  avail  himself  of  this  opportunity^  amidst  so  large  an 
assemblage  of  some  of  the  first  merchants  of  England,  of  congrat* 
ulating  that  gentleman  on  the  full  and  uninterrupted  intercourse 
which  now  existed  between  his  country  and  our  own;  an  inters 
eourse,  of  which  the  value  could  be  nowhere  so  well  understood  as 
in  this  great  town,  which  was,  both  in  point  of  local  situation  and 
of  spirit  and  enterprize,  so  pre-eminenUy  qualified^ to  derive  from 
that  intercourse  every  possible  advantage.  On  such  an  occasion 
he  might  be  permitted  to  express  the  gratification  which  he  felt, 
in  common  with  the  great  mass  of  the  intelligent  and  liberal  men 
of  both  countries,  to  sec  the  animosities  necessarily  attendant  on 
a  state  of  hostility  so  rapidly  wearing  away,  and  giving  place  to 
feelings  so  much  more  consonant  to  the  true  interests  of  two 
nations  united  by  a  common  language,  a  common  spirit  of  commer- 
cial enterprize,  and  a  common  regard  for  well-regulated  liberty.  It 
appeared  to  him,  that  of  two  such  states  the  relative  position  was 
not  wholly  unlike  that  which  occasionally  occurred  in  families^ 
where  a  child  having,  perhaps,  displeased  a  parent — a  daughter, 
for  instance,  in  contracting  a  connexion  offensive  to  that  parent's 
feelings,  some  estrangement  would  for  a  while  necessarily  ensue; 
but,  after  a  lapse  of  time,  the  irritation  is  forgotten,  the  force  of 
blood  again  prevails,  and  the  dauffhter  and  tl^  mother  stand  to- 
gether against  the  world.  That  all  causes  of  dissension  may  have 
now  ceased  forever  between  two  countries  so  strongly  bound  to 
each  other,  and  with  so  clear  a  community  of  interests,  he  most 
sincerely  hoped;  and  he  trusted,  that,  in  whatever  pul  of  the 
world  Mr.  Hughes  might  represent  his  country,  he  would  feel, 
that  in  no  part  of  it  could  that  country^s  merits  be  more  traly 
a(>preciated  than  in  this. 
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OH  TBS  16th  of  APBIL)  1816,  AT  A  DIHHBB  OIVBH  TO  MR.  CAH- 
HIHO  BT  THX  BBITI8H  MEBCHAHTS  BXSIDBNT  AT  LI8B0H. 

I  AM  deeply  sensible,  tentlemea,  of  the  honour  done  me  by 

this  meeting,  and  I  am  highly  flattered  by  the  sentiments  with 

which  you  hare  been  pleas^  to  eoupte  my  name. 
To  hare  been  a  disciple  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  to  hare  been  a  sharar 

in  those  councils,  in  which  originated  the  straggle  for  the  salvation 
^  of  Portugal,  are  the  two  circumstances  in  my  political  life,  on 

which,  if  on  any,  I  look  back  with  pride  and  gratification. 
'  It  is  a  pride  to  me  to  have  imbibed  the  principles  of  Mr.  Pitt, 

and  a  mtification  to  receive  your  testimony  of  the  just  a|^lica« 
\  tion  of  those  principles  to  the  measures  by  which  this  country  wu 

I  saved:  principles  of  which  the  characteristic  was  to  eherish  order 

^  and  industry  at  home,  as  the  true  sources  of  commercial  opulence 

'  and  nationU  strength  abroad;  to  consider  the  peace,  and  power, 

and  safety  of  Great  Britain,  as  bound  up  with  the  security  and 
[  independence  of  other  nations.    From  this  system  of  internal  and 

I  external  policy.  Great  Britain  derived  the  means,  and  imposed 

f  upon  herself  the  duty,  of  sustaining  the  long  contest  with  France, 

r  which  preceded  the  war  of  the  Peninsula. 

[  In  pursuance  of  that  policy,  those  who  had  the  direction  of  the 

r  Britirii  councils,  at  the  moment  when  the  grasping  hand  of  Franca 

I  wu  extended  to  seize  the  crown  and  liberties  of  rortugal,  did  not 

I  hesitate  to  fly  to  her  assistance. 

The  good  sense,  the  feeling,  and  the  generosity  of  the  British 
I  nation,  went  with  their  Government  in  the  undertaking.    But 

I  sanguine  and  visionary  enthnsiasts,  I  well  remember,  were  diev 

I  deemed  to  be,  who  thought  that  from  the  struggle  for  Portugal, 

I  misht  issue  the  deliverance  of  Europe.     Such  an  enthusiast  I  was, 

and  always  avowed  myself  to  be. 
f  I  made  this  avowal,  even  in  times  when  the  contest  was  most 

doubtful,  and  by  many  held  to  be  desperate. 
,  True  it  was,  that  cfouds  and  darkness  occassionally  gathered  on 

the  horizon:  but  even  through  those  clouds  and  throusb  that  dark* 

,  ness,  I  saw,  or  fondly  fancied  I  saw,  a  ray  of  light  which  promised 

,  to  pierce  the  gloom,  and  which  might  hereafter  lighten  the  nations. 

ft  is  not  at  this  time  of  day,  not  in  this  spot  that  I  am  called 

I  upon  to  justify  these  hopes  against  the  imputation  of  extravagance 

Whether  as  a  iust  and  natural  conseouence  of  perseverance  in  a 

ffood  cause,  or  whether  by  the  special  favour  of  Providence,  true 

It  is,  fai  bctf  that  from  this  nook  of  Europe  proceeded  the  inqpube 
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by  whidi  its  mightiest  kingdoms  have  been  set  free.  True  it  is,  that 
in  this  sterile  and  unpromising  soil  was  deposited  the  seed  of  that 
security,  whose  branchel  iiow  Qvefsifuk^w  mapkind. 

From  these  recollections  and  associations,  the  land  in  which  we 
are  assembledi  deriyes  jui  animating  aiid  classic  interests  even  in 
the  eyes  of  the  most  indifferent  observer* 

For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  view  this  city,  in  which  for  so  many 
months  of  horror  and  anxiety,  amidst  a  condensed  and  suffering, 
but  unmumuriBg  population,  the  hopes  of  £pr<^  lay  trembli4i| 
for  their  doom; — I  eould  not  traverse  those  mighty  fostnesses  cl 
ttatufe,  which  fence  this  capita},  those  bulwarks,  behind  which 
Victory  herself  retired,  to  new^^lume  her  wings  for  a  flight  more 
•oaring  and  more  sustained; — I  eould  not  contemplate  those  holy 
ruins,  aoHHigst  whi^h  I  have  lately  been  wandering,  where  an  awfiU 
ourioaii^  pauses  to  inquire,  whether  the  surrounding  destruotion 
has  been  wrou^t  by  ancient  convubions  of  nature,  or  by  the 
sportive  sacrilege  and  barbarous  malignity  of  the  foe?-^I  cannot 
ifebold  the  traces  of  desolat]/)n  in  this  country,  and  of  suffering 
among  the  people,  without  rendering  a  just  homiige  to  the  chaiv 
act^  of  a  nation,  which  by  all  that  it  has  done,  and  ^11  more  by 
all  that  it  has  endured,  has  raised  itself  to  a  pitch  of  moral  emi- 
nence, so  hr  bejrond  tfie  porportion  of  its  territory,  population,  or 
pow^. 

I  cannot  consider  all  these  things  without  blessing  that  wise  and 
benificent  policy,  which  brought  England  with  timely  speed,  to 
the  aid  of  such  a  nation;  to  call  forth  its  enet^ies^  to  marshal  its 
KSCMirces,  to  support  and  invigorate  its  unyielding  constancy,  snd 
liler  its  own  deliverance  was  achieved,  to  lead  it  forth  in' pursuit 
of  its  oppressor. 

To  have  fought  together  in  such  a  cause,  to  have  minj^ed  ban* 
ners,  and  to  have  mingled  blood  in  battles  for  such  interests,  and 
leading  to  such  results^  must,  undoubtedly,  cement  an  eternal 
union  between  the  British  and  Portuguese  nations. 

You  will  observe,  gentlemen,  that  I  am  anxious  to  state  the 
principle  of  our  connexion,  and  of  our  claims  upon  each  other,  in 
terms  not  of  comparison,  but  of  equality, 

I  do  so  with  sincerity,  because  I  believe  that  statement  to  be 

i'ust;  I  might  do  so  from  policy,  even  if  I  doubted  of  its  justness. 
Portugal  would  not  have  been  saved  without  England,  it  is  true: 
but  Portugal  was  to  England  a  main  instrument  Tor  the  mightier 
task  which  England  had  to  perform. 

We  brought  hither  councils  and  arms,  and  British  discipline, 
and  Britirii  valour;  we  found  here  willing  heiu*ts  and  active  hands, 
a  confiding  Government,  a  people  brave  and  enduring,  docile  in 
instniotion,  &tthful  in  following,  patient  under  privations,  qot  to 
he  subdued  by  disaster,  and  Aot  to  be  intoxicated  by  si^eoft. 
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TIM  Irfti  of  En^Bod  was  the  lerer  that  wtenebtd  ilie  powtr  of 
Btt^nspftttA'from  its  btsi»-^Portagal  wis  llie  /ulerum  on  wWdl 
thftt  lover  moyed^-^£ngland  Atnoed  mkd  fed  the  awrod  fire,  irat 
Portugal  Had  already  reared  tbe  altar  on  ipHiich  dMit  fire  tvw 
kindled,  and  from  which  it  mounted,  bri^itenibg  and  wMeniog^ 
until  the  world  was  illumined  with  its  blaze. 

I  have  said,  that  even  from  motives  of  policy,  I  would  state 
as  nearly  equal  as  possible,  the  balance  between  Portugal  and 
England.  There  is  a  principle  of  disunion  in  unequal  connec- 
tions. Active  beneficence  is  a  virtue  of  easier  practice  than  for* 
bearance  after  having  conferred,  or  than  thankfulness  after  having 
received,  a  benefit 

I  know  not,  indeed,  whether  it  be  a  greater  and  more  difficult 
exercise  of  magnanimity  for  the  one  party,  to  act  as  if  ^he  had  for- 
gotten, or  for  the  other,  as  if  he  constantly  remembered  the 
obligation. 

On  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  let  us  bear  in  mind  that  the  {eel* 
ings  to  which  we  addressed  ourselves  in  Portugal,  were  those  of 
national  prMe  and  independence.  If  those  feelings  we  found 
equal  to  the  occasion,  what  wonder,  or  what  regret  that  they 
should  have  survived  it?  It  is  naturally  to  be  expected  that,  hav- 
ing accomplished  the  overthrow  of  its  enemies,  the  eenius  of  the 
nation  should  carry  itself  with  somewhat  of  a  bolder  and  iVeer 
port,  even  towards  its  friends.  We  have  no  right  to  feel  this 
sorely.  It  would  be  neither  just  n6r  becoming  in  us  so  to  do.  We 
should  respect,  even  in  its  excess,  an  independence  which  we 
have  vindicated,  and  should  pardon  even  the  waywardness  of  » 
spirit  which  we  have  raised. 

To  Portugal,  on  the  other  hand,  I  would  say,  that  there  is  no 
humiliation  m  the  sentiment  of  national  gratitude; — that  a  grate- 
ful mind  is  at  once  indebted  and  discharged,  and  recovers  its  level 
by  a  just  acknowledgement,  that  there  is  no  room  for  either  com- 
mercial or  political  jealousy  between  Great  Britain  and  Portugal; 
—that  the  world  is  large  enough  both  for  Portug^uese  and  British 
Commerce; — and  that  Great  Britain,  while  she  has  never  been 
wanting  to  her  ally  in  time  of  need,  seeks  no  other  reward  for  all 
her  exertions,  and  all  her  sacrifices,  than  mutual  confidence  and 
common  prosperity. 

I  am  sure  that  I  shall  be  riehtly  understood  by  all  tiiose  in 
whose  presence  I  speak,  not  only  as  to  my  meaning,  but  as  to 
my  motives. 

The  delicacy  and  difficulty  of  the  situation  in  which  the  local 
Government  of  this  kingdom  is  placed;  the  wei^t  of  their  re- 
sponsibility, and  the  anxiety  which  (as  I  have  witnessed)  neces- 
sarily attends  it,  entitle  them  to  peculiar  consideration.  I  have 
no  fear  of  their  disavowing  the  assurance  which  I  give  you  of 

WW*      • 
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thdr  friendly  dispotttioii  towards  this  meetings  and  I  yentare, 
Aerefore,  to  pro{X>8e  to  tou^  Crentlemeii)  in  the  condfienoe  that 
you  will  receive  it  cordiaUy^  and  that  your  cordiality  will  be  duly 
eitimated  and  retomed,  <<  The  health  of  thw  Excelieneiee  the 
lioTemoffs  of  the  Kingdom.'' 
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AT  PLTMOTTTH)  Ilf  THB  TEAR  1823,  tTPON  THE  OCCASlOK  OF  %Vnt0 
PRESENTED  WITH  THE  FREEDOM  OF  THAT  TOWN. 

Mr.  Mayor  and  OsNTLXMENy 

I  accept  with  thankfulness,  and  with  greater  satisfaction  fliah  I 
can  express,  this  flattering  testimony  of  your  good  opinion  and 
goodwill.  I  must  add,  that  the  ysJue  of  the  gift  itself  has  been 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  manner  in  which  your  worthy  and  hon- 
ourable Recorder  has  developed  the  motives  which  suggested  it, 
and  the  sentiments  which  it  is  intended  to  convey. 

Gentlemen,  your  Recorder  has  said  very  truly,  that  whoever, 
in  this  free  and  enlightened  state,  aims  at  political  eminence,  and 
discharges  political  duties,  must  expect  to  have  his  conduct  scruti- 
nized, and  every  action  of  his  public  life  sifted  with  no  ordinary 
jealousy,  and  with  no  sparing  criticism;  and  such  may  have  been 
my  lot  as  much  as  that  of  other  public  men.  But,  gentlemen, 
unmerited  obloquy  seldom  fails  of  an  adeauate,  though  perhaps 
tardy,  compensation.  I  must  think  myself,  as  my  honourable 
friend  has  said,  eminently  fortunate,  if  such  compensation  as  he 
describes,  has  fallen  to  me  at  an  earlier  period  than  to  many 
others;  if  I  dare  flatter  myself  (as  his  partiality  has  flattered  me,) 
that  the  sentiments  that  you  are  kind  enough  to  entertain  for  me, 
are  in  unison  with  those  of  the  couhtry;  if,  in  addition  to  the  jus- 
tice done  me  by  my  friends,  I  may,  as  he  has  assured  me,  rely 
upon  a  candid  construction,  even  from  political  opponents. 

But,  gentlemen,  the  secret  of  such  a  result  does  not  lie  deep. 
It  consists  only  in  an  honest  and  undeviating  pursuit  of  what  one 
conscientiously  believes  to  be  one's  public  duty — a  pursuit  which, 
steadily  continued,  will,  however  detached  and  separate  parts  of 
a  man's  conduct  may  be  viewed  under  the  influence  of  partialities 
or  prejudices,  obtain  for  it,  when  considered  as  a  whole,  the  ap- 
probation of  all  honest  and  honourable  minds.  Any  man  may 
occasionally  be  mistaken  as  to  the  means  most  conducive  to  the 
end  which  he  has  in  view;  but  if  the  end  be  just  and  praise-wor- 
thy, it  is  by  that  he  will  be  ultimately  judged,  either  by  his  con- 
temporaries or  by  posterity. 

Gentlemen,  the  end  which  I  confess  I  have  always  had  in  view, 
and  which  appears  to  me  the  legitimate  object  ofpursuit  to  a  Bri- 
tish statesman,  I  can  describe  in  one  word.  The  language  of 
modern  philosophy  is  wisely  and  diffusely  benevolent ;  it  pro- 
fesses the  perfection  of  our  species,  and  the  amelioration  of  the 
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lot  of  all  mankiiid.  Oentiemeoy  I  hc^  that  my  heart  bMto  m 
high  for  the  general  interest  of  humanity-^I  hope  that  I  have  at 
friendly  a  diqiosition  towards  other  nations  of  the  earthy  as  any 
one  who  vaunts  his  philanthropy  ifioit.highly ;  bat  I  am  contented 
toNMmfess,  that  in  the  conduct  of  political  affidrs,  the  grand  object 
of  my  contemplation  is  the  interest  of  Endand. 

Not,  gentlemen,  that  the  interest  of  England  is  an  interest 
which  stands  isolated  and  alone.  The  situation  which  she  holds 
forbids  an  exclusive  selfishness;  her  prosperity  must  tentribute  to 
the  p*osperity  of  other  nations^  and  her  stability  to  the  safety  of 
the  world.  But,  intimately  connected  as  we  are  with  the  system 
of  Europe,  it  does  not  follow  that  we  are  therefore  called  upon  to 
mix  ourselves  on  every  occasion,  with  a  restless  and  meddling 
activity,  in  the  concerns  of  the  nations  which  surround  us.  It  is 
upon  a  just  balance  of  conflicting  duties,  and  of  rival,  but  some- 
times incompatible,  advantages,  that  a  government  must  judge 
when  to  put  forth  its  strengw,  and  when  to  husband  it  for  occa* 
sions  yet  to  come. 

Our  ultimate  object  must  be  the  peace  of  the  world.  That 
object  may  sometimes  be  best  attained  by  prompt  exertions-* 
sometimes  by  abstinence  from  interposition  in  contests  which  we 
cannot  prevent  It  is  upon  these  principles  that,  as  has  been  most 
truly  observed  by  my  worthy  friend,  it  did  not  appear  to  the  Go* 
vernment  of  thb  country  to  be  necessary  that  Great  Britain  should 
mingle  in  the  recent  contest  between  France  and  Spain. 

Your  worthy  Recorder  has  accurately  classed  the  persons  who 
would  have  driven  us  into  that  contest  There  were  undoubtedly 
among  them  those  who  desired  to  plunge  this  country  into  the 
difficulties  of  war,  partly  from  the  hope  that  those  difficulties 
would  overwhelm  the  Administration;  but  it  would  be  most 
umust  not  to  admit  that  there  were  others  who  were  actuated  by 
noble^principles  and  more  generou'9  feelings,  who  would  have 
rushed  forward  at  once  from  the  sense  of  indignation  at  aggres- 
sion, and  who  deemed  that  no  act  of  injustice  could  be  perpetrated 
from  one  end  of  the  universe  to  the  other,  but  that  the  sword  of 
Great  Britain  should  leap  from  its  scabbard  to  avenge  it  But  as 
it  is  the  province  of  law  to  control  the  excess  even  of  laudable 
passions  and  propensities  in  individuals,  so  it  is  the  duty  of  Gov« 
ernment  to  restrain  within  due  bounds  the  ebullition  of  national 
sentiment,  and  to  regulate  the  course  and  direction  of  impulses 
which  it  cannot  blame.  Is  there  any  one  among  the  latter  class 
of  persons  described  by  my  honourable  friend  (for  to  the  former 
I  have  nothing  to  say,}  who  continues  to  doubt  whether  the  Gov- 
•ernment  did  wisely  in  declining  to  obey  the  precipitate  enthusi- 
asm which  prevailed  at  the  commencement  of  the  contest  in  Spain  ? 
Is  there  any  body  who  does  not  now  think^  that  it  was  the  office  of 
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BoTtfiiinefit  to  examine  mare  closely  M  the  vtrioutf  bearings  of  00 
eaiiq>Iioited  t  question^  to  consider  whether  Uiey  were  eoUed  npon 
te  aiMt  t  united  natfon^  or  to  plunge  themselTes  into  Uie  mtemal 
ftnidfl  bjr  which  that  nation  was  divided — ^to  aid  in  repelling  a 
foreign  invader,  or,,  to  take  part  in  a  ciyil  war.  Is  there  any  man 
that  does  not  now  see  what  would  have  been  the  extent  of  bur^ 
denft  that  would  have  been  cast  upon  this  country  ?  Is  there  any 
one  who  does  not  acknowledge  that,  under  such  eireumstanees  the 
enterprise  would  have  been  one  to  be  characterised  only  by  a 
term  borrowed  from  that  part  of  the  Spanish  literatare  with  which 
we  are  most  familiar, — Quixotic;  ai^  enterprise,  romantie  in  its 
orisin,  and  thankless  in  the  end  ? 

fiut  while  we  thus  control  even  our  feelines  by  our  duty,  let 
it  not  be  said  that  we  cultivate  peace,  either  because  we  fear,  or 
because  we  are  unprepared  for,  war;  on  the  contrary,  if  eight 
months  ago  the  Oovemment  did  not  hesitate  to  proclaim  that  the 
country  was  prepared  for  war,  if  war  should  be  unfortunately 
necessary,  every  month  of  peace  that  has  since  passed,  has  but 
made  us  so  much  the  more  capable  of  exertion.  The  resources 
created  by  peace  are  means  of  war.  In  cherishing  those  resources, 
we  but  accumulate  those  means'!  Our  present  repose  is  no  more 
a  proof  qf  inability  to  act,  than  the  state  0/ inertness  and  in- 
activity in  which  I  have  seen  those  mighty  massesjthat  float 
in  the  waters  abov&your  town^  is  a  proof  that  they  I  are  devoid 
cfstrengthy  and  incapable  of  being  fitted  out  for  action.  You 
well  kfwwy  gentlemen^  how  soon  one  of  those  stupendous  mas- 
ses f  now  rq)osing  on  their  shadows  in  perfect  stillness^ — how 
soony  upon  any  call  of  patriotism^  or  of  necessity  y  it  would 
assume  the  likeness  of  an  animated  things  instinct  with  life 
and  motion — Jiow  soon  it  would  ruffle^  a^  it  were,  its  swelling 
plumage — how  quickly  it  would  put  forth  all  its  beauty  arid 
its  bravery,  collect  its  scattered  elements  of  strength,  and 
awaken  its  dormant  thunder.  Such  as  is  one  qf  these  magnif- 
icent machines  when  springing  from  inaction  into  a  display 
of  its  might — such  is  Englanaherseffy  while  apparently  pas- 
sive and  motionless  she  silently  concentrates  the  potoer  to  be 
put  forth  on  an  adequate  occasion.  But  God  forbid  that  that 
occasion  should  arise.  After  a  war  sustained  for  near  a  quarter 
of  a  century — sometimes  single-handed,  and  with  all  Europe  ar- 
ranged at  times  against  her  or  at  her  side,  England  needs  a  period 
of  tranquillity,  and  may  enjoy  it  without  fear  of  misconstruction. 
Long  may  we  be  enabled,  gentlemen,  to  improve  the  blessings  of 
our  present  situation,  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace,  to  give  to  com- 
merce, now  reviving,  greater  extension  and  new  spheres  of  em- 
ployment, and  to  confirm  the  prosperity  now  generally  diffused 
throughout  this  island|6r  Of  the  blessing  of  peace^  gentlemen^  I 
70         ^^ 
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trust  that  this  borough,  with  which  I  have  now  the  honour  and 
happiness  of  being  associated,  will  receive  an  ample  share.  I  trust 
the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  that  noble  structure  o^  which,  as 
I  learn  from  your  Recorder,  the  box  with  which  you  have  hon- 
oured me,  through  his  hands,  formed  a  part,  that  gigantic  barrier 
against  the  fury  of  the  waves  that  roll  into  your  harbour,  will 
protect  a  commercial  marine  not  less  considerable  in  its  kind,  than 
the  warlike  marine  of  which  your  port  has  been  long  so  distin- 
guished an  asylum,  when  the  town  of  Plymouth  will  participate 
in  the  commercial  prosperity  as  largely  as  it  has  hitherto  done  in 
the  naval  glories  ot  England. 
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Ml. I .»;  ^ ^^♦'•^f;!  J.  SPEECH  ' if'^vii  *: 

AT  THE  DlirPTER  GIVElf  BY  THE  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  EAST  INDIA  COMPAPTr, 
TO  SIR  JOHN  MALCOLM,  ON  HIS  APPOINTMENT  TO  THE  PRESIDENCY  OF 
BOMBAY,   ON  THE  13tH  OF  JUNE,  1827. 

After  the  Chairman  had  proposed  the  health  of  the  Right 
Honourable  George  Canning  and  His  Majesty's  Ministers,  which 
he  prefaced,  by  expressing  his  hope,  that  their  eminent  talents, 
unwearied  zeal,  and  assiduity,  would  earn  for  them  the  highest 
reward — public  gratitude — to  which  their  services  to  the  country 
could  entitle  them,  Mr,  Canning  rose,  amidst  loud  cheers,  which 
lasted  for  some  minutes,  and  spoke  nearly  as  follows: — * 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  Gentlemen,  i     ^  >  , 

On  behalf  of  my  colleagues  and  myself,  whom  you  have  associ- 
ated in  the  toast  now  drank,  allow  me  to  thank  this  company  for 
the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  received.  We  neither  can  deserve 
any  support,  nor  do  we  claim  any,  but  on  the  condition  coupled 
by  the  worthy  Chairman,  with  the  expression  of  his  and  your  kind 
disposition  towards  us,  that  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  we  consult 
and  promote  the  general  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  people. 
Gentlemen,  there  is  no  body  of  men  in  the  country,  from  whom 
such  a  compliment  as  that  you  have  now  bestowed,  could  come 
to  us  with  greater  welcome. 

I  believe  there  is  no  example  in  the  history  of  the  world,  od 
the  one  hand,  of  the  existence  of  an  imperial  coiporation,  such  as 
your  Chairman  represents,  or  on  the  other  of  the  concurrence  of 
two  co-ordinate  authorities,  for  so  long  a  series  of  years,  in  con- 
ducting without  shock  or  conflict,  the  administration  of  the  won- 
derful, I  had  almost  said  the  tremendous,  empire,  over  which  the 
East-India  Company  and  the  Crown  jointly  preside. 

Gentlemen,  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  that  vast  empire 
are,  indeed,  as  fearful  as  extraordinary.  It  is  a  disproof  of  the 
common  adage,  that  little  wisdom  is  required  for  governing  man- 
kind, to  consider  how  such  a  machine  has  been  gradually  formed 
-how  a  varied  population  of  nearly  100,000,000  of  souls  is  kept 
together  under  a  government  so  anomalous — and  distant  thou- 
sands of  miles — with  so  much  comparative  happiness,  and  so  little 
of  internal  confusion.     But,  gentlemen,  the  greatness  of  the  con- 

*  This  was  the  last  speech  pronounced  on  any  public  occasion  (out  of  Par- 
liament) by  Mr.  Camung.    It  is  now  published  for  the  first  time,  in  a  corrected 
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cern  to  be  administered  has  had  its  natural  effect:  it  has  produced 
a  race  of  men  adequate  to  its  administration.  I  venture  to  say, 
that  there  cannot  be  found  in  Europe  any  monarchy,  which  within 
a  given  time  has  produced  so  miny  men  of  the  first  talents,  in  civil 
and  military  life,  as  India  has  within  the  same  period,  first  reared 
for  her  own  use,  and  then  given  to  their  native  country. 

Gentlemen,  if  the  compliment  paid  by  you  to  His  Majesty's 
Ministers  be  pleasing  from  the  East  India  Company,  it  is  doiU)ly 
^so  on  an  occasion  like  the  present,  when  that  Company,  with  the 
concurrence,  and  full  approbation  of  His  Majesty's  Government, 
is  sending  back  to  India  a  man  whom  you  have  brought  home  for 
a  time,  that  he  might  rest  in  the  career  of  his  honourable  labors, 
and  whom  you  now  restore  to  an  enlarged  sphere  of  activity,  aKke 
for  the  advantage  of  your  service  and  the  completion  of  his  own 
reputation.  It  is  perfectly  true,  as  the  gallant  officer  has  himsetf 
stated,  that,  seven  or  eight  years  ago, — being  then  connected  ttith 
the  department  of  the  Government  whose  duty  it  is  to  watch  over 
your  affairs, — I  recommended  Sir  John  Malcolm  to  your  notice, 
I  believe,  for  the  very  post  to  which  he  is  now  destined.  I  recom- 
mended him  as  one  of  three  individuals  then  in  your  service,  whose 
respective  merits,  all  eminent  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  were  SO 
equally  balanced,  that  it  became  a  task  of  difficulty  to  choose  be> 
tween  them — I  speak  of  Mr.  Elphinstone,  Sir  Thomas  Munro^  and 
the  gallant  officer  whose  appointment  we  are  now  met  to  celebrate. 
The  selection  then  made  was  one  rather  of  circumstances,  than 
of  preference.  Sir  John  Malcolm,  I  well  remember,  acquiesced, 
with  a  generous  promptitude,  in  the  advaticement  of  his  compet- 
itors, so  worthy  of  him;  and  if  he  has  in  consequence  been  for  a 
while  thrown  behind  them  in  opportunity  of  serving  you^  and 
still  further  distinguishing  himself,  I  have  no  donbt  that  he  will 
speedily  overtake  them  Mth  in  deeds  and  in  renown. 
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•£L£CTIO]^^jr.l^OH   THE    WRITINGS   OF   MR.   CA^NNINO 


THE  SLAVERY  OF  GREECE. 

Unrivall'd  Greece !  thou  ever-honour'd  name,       '     i 
Thou  nnrse  of  heroes  dear  to  deathless  fame ! 
Though  now  to  worth,  to  honour  all  unknown, 
Thy  lustre  faded »  and  thy  glories  flown,  .^ 

Yet  still  shall  memory  with  reverted  eye  '  ^ 

Trace  thy  past  worth,  and  view  thee  with  a  sigh, '   JL 

Thee  Freedom  cherish'd  once  with  fostering  hand, 
And  breathed  undaunted  valour  through  the  land. 
Here  the  stern  spirit  of  the  Spartan  soil 
The  child  of  poverty  inured  to  toil.  ''*  ^  J 

Here,  loved  by  Pallas  and  the  sacred  nine,  ' 

Once  did  fair  Athens'  towery  glories  shine. 
To  bend  the  bow,  or  the  bright  falchion  wield. 
To  lift  the  bulwark  of  the  brazen  shield, 
To  toss  the  terror  of  the  whizzing  spear, 
The  conquering  standard's  glittering  glories  rear,      [  , 
And  join  the  maddening  battle's  loud  career,  .*. 

How  skill'd  the  Greeks  ;  confess  what  Persians  slain 
Were  strew'd  on  Marathon's  ensanguined  plain ; 
When  heaps  on  heaps  the  routed  squadrons  fell, 
And  with  their  gaudy  myriads  peopled  hell.  ^ ' 

What  millions  bold  Leonidas  withstood,  * 

And  seal'd  the  Grecian  freedom  with  his  blood; 
Witness  Thermopylae!  how  fierce  he  trod, 
How  spoke  a  hero,  and  how  moved  a  god. 
The  rush  of  nations  could  alone  sustain, 
While  half  the  ravaged  globe  was  arm'd  in  rain. 
Let  Leuctra  say,  let  Mantinea  tell. 
How  great  Epaminondas  fought  and  fell !  ' 

Nor  war's  vast  art  alone  adorn'd  thy  fame 
"  But  mild  philosophy  endear'd  thy  name." 
Who  knows  not,  sees  not,  with  admiring  eye,  ^ 

How  Plato  thought,  how  Socrates  could  die? 

To  bend  the  arch,  to  bid  the  column  rise. 
And  the  tall  pile  aspiring  pierce  the  skies, 
The  awful  fane,  magnificently  great. 
With  pictured  pomp  to  grace,  and  sculptured  state. 
This  Science  taught ;  on  Greece  each  science  shone. 
Here  the  bold  statue  started  from  the  stone ; 
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Here  warm  with  life  fhe  swelling  oaniru  riow*d ; 
Here  big  with  thought  the  poet's  reptares  flow'd ; 
Here  Homer's  lip  was  toach'd  with  sacred  firsv 
And  wanton  Sappho  tuned  her  amorous  lyre ; 
Here  bold  Tyrtaeus  roused  the  enerrate  throiig« 
Awaked  to  glory  by  the  aspiring  song; 
Here  Pindar  soar'd  a  nobler,  loftier  way. 
And  brave  Alcseus  scomM  a  tyrant's  sway; 
Here  gorgeous  Tragedy,  with  great  oontro!, 
Tounlrd  every  feeling  of  th'  impassion'd  soul ; 
While  in  soft  measure  tripping  to  the  song 
Her  comic  sister  lightly  danc^  along^— > 

This  wa9  thy  state !  but  oh !  how  changed  diy  fimM* 
And  all  thy  glories  fading  into  shame ! 
What !  that  thy  bold,  thy  freedom-breathing  land 
*  Should  crouch  beneath  a  tyrant's  stem  oommaad ! 
That  servitude  should  bind  in  galling  chain, 
Whom  Asia's  millions  once  opposed  in  vain ; 
Wlio  could  have  thought  t  who  sees  without  a  groaa 
Thy  cities  mouldering,  and  thy  walls  o'erthrown* 
That  where  once  tower'd  the  stately  solemn  fane. 
Now  moss-grown  ruins  strew  the  ravaged  plaiiiy 
And  unobserved  but  b^  the  traveller's  eye. 
Proud,  vaulted  domes  in  fretted  fragments  list 
And  the  fallen  column  on  the  dusky  ground 
Pale  ivy  throws  its  sluggish  arms  around. 

Thy  sons  (sad  change !)  in  abject  bondage  sigh ; 
Unpitied  toil,  and  unlamented  die : 
Groan  at  the  labours  of  the  galling  oar, 
Or  the  dark  caverns  of  the  mine  explore. 
The  glittering  tyranny  of  Othman's  sons. 
The  pomp  ot  horror  which  surrounds  their  tiironat. 
Has  awed  their  servile  spirits  into  fear, 
Spumed  by  the  foot  they  tremble  and  revere. 
The  day  of  labour,  night's  sad  sleepless  hooTy 
The  inflictive  scourge  of  arbitrary  power 
The  bloody  terror  of  the  pointed  steel. 
The  murderous  stake,  the  agonizing  wheel. 
And  (dreadful  choice !)  the  bowstring,  or  the  bawU 
Damps  their  faint  vigour  and  unmans  the  soul. 
Disastrous  £ite !  still  tears  will  fill  the  eye. 
Still  recollection  prompt  the  mortal  sij^h ; 
When  to  the  mina  recurs  thy  former  tame, 
And  all  the  horrors  of  thy  present  shame. 

Some  tall  rock,  whose  bare,  broad  bosom  high 
Towers  from  the  earth,  and  braves  the  inclement  sky  ; 
On  whose  black  top  the  blackening  deluge  pours. 
At  whose  wide  base  the  thundering  ocean  roars ; 
In  conscious  pride  its  huge  gigantic  form 
Surveys  imperious  and  defies  the  storm. 
Till  wom  by  age,  and  mouldering  to  decay. 
The  insidious  waters  wash  its  base  away. 
It  falls,  and  falling  cleaves  the  trembling  groond. 
And  spreads  the  tempest  of  destmcttoa  wraiid* 
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Jarara — et  follera  Numen.— FttytZ. 
To  swear  and  ferawear. 

Nee  ane  uUa  mehercale  uooia  loquor^— CJofro. 
To  tpeek  ironically. 

**  Hatiito,  in  my  foimer  paper,  folly,  and  I  hope  eatinfaetorily,  explained 
the  nature  and  tendency  of  this  work,  and  as  fac  as  I  could  foreeee  them,  an* 
awefed,  if  not  obviated,  all  the  objections  most  likely  to  be  started  against  an 
nndertokinff  of  the  kind,  I  shall  forbear  detaining  my  readers  by  any  farther 
prefatory  obserrations,  and  proceed  immediately  m  the  execution  of  my  plan ; 
premising  only,  that  sbonld  it  appear  to  the  elder  part  of  my  readers,  \hat  the 
anbiect  now  before  them  is  too  lightly  treated,  1  would  not  have  them  con- 
elude  from  thence,  that  I  am  not  well  aware  of  its  intrinsic  weight  and  im- 
portance. Let  thcon  howerer  be  sensible,  that  Gregory  Griffin  does  not,  widi 
the  self-assumed  arrogance  of  an  uniTersal  censnrer,  commit  to  the  public  these 
his  lucubrations  as  dictatorial  lectures  on  morality,  but  as  the  reflections  of  an 
impartial  obser?er  of  all  transactions,  principally  indeed  those  of  this  lesser 
world,  of  which  he  boasts  himself  a  citizen.  These,  as  they  afforded  bo^ 
entertainment  and  instruction  to  him  in  their  formation,  he  presumes  to  hope 
may  be  the  source  of  the  one  or  the  other  to  some  of  his  readers.  In  this 
eharacter  I  would  wish  them  to  consider  me  in  the  following  paper,  and  withal 
to  keep  in  their  minds  a  maxim,  indisputable  perhaps  from  the  weight  of  its 
authority, 

^ — Ridiculuni  acri 
Fortius  ac  melius  magnas  plemuiqoe  seoat  res. 
Where  moral  precepts  faiU 
The  sneer  of  ridicule  will  oft  prevail 

'*  It  has  of^n  occurred  as  a  matter  of  surprise  to  me  and  a  few  friends,  who 
like  myself,  can  find  pleasufe  in  such  speculations  as  arise  more  immediately 
from  common  occurrences,  that  among  the  crowds  of  pretenders  who  profess 
to  teach  every  accomplishment,  necessary  or  unnecessary,  to  form  the  charac- 
ter of  a  complete  gentleman,  no  one  has  as  yet  attempt^  to  give  instructions 
in  a  science,  the  use  of  which  is  more  generally  adopted,  by  all  ranks  of  peo- 
ple, than  perhaps  any  other  under  the  sun.  Tlie  reader  will  probably  guess 
that  I  allude  to  the  noble  art  of  swearing. 

**  80  universally,  indeed,  does  this  practice  prevail,  that  it  pervades  all  sta- 
tions and  decrees  of  men,  from  the  peer  to  the  porter,  from  the  minister  to  the 
mechanic.  It  is  the  bond  of  faifb,  the  seal  of  protestations  (the  oaths  of  lovers, 
indeed,  are  a  theme  too  trite  to  need  discussion  here),, and  the  universal  suo- 
cedaneum  for  logical  or  even  rational  demonstration.  And  here  I  cannot  for- 
bear reflecting  on  the  infinite  improvements  made  by  modems  in  the  method 
of  elucidating  and  confirming  all  matters  of  opinion.  A  man  now-a-days  has 
need  but  to  acquire  one  quSity,  impadeoce,  and  to  get  rid  of  a  troublesome 
eomoanion,  conscience,  to  establish  whatever  maxims  he  may  take  in  his 
head.  Let  him  but  confirm  with  an  oath  the  most  improbable  conjectures, 
and  if  an^  one  calls  his  honour  in  question,  the  manner  of  setding  all  such 
disputes  IS  too  obvious  to  need  explanation.  And  by  these  means  how  much 
unnecessary  trouble  does  he  save  the  rational  talents  of  his  auditors !  what  a 
world  of  useless  iuveetigation  !  Who  can  help  lamenting  that  this  method 
of  arpruing  was  not  long  ago  adopted  1  We  should  then  probablv  have  es- 
caped being  pestered  by  the  eternal  disputations  of  that  useless  set  of  creatures 
called  philosophers ;  as  any  tolerable  swordsman  might  have  settled  the  aoi- 
versal  system  according  to  his  own  plan,  and  made  the  planets  move  by  what 
regulations  he  pleased,  provided  he  was  ready,  in  the  Newgate  phrase,  *  to 
swear  Enough  thick  and  thin.' 
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*  But  this  18  a  aorall  part  only  of  tbe  adTantages  attendant  on  ihe  < 
practice  of  this  art.  In  the  councils  of  Che  cabinet,  and  the  wranglinga  of  tha 
bar,  it  adds  weight  to  the  most  striking  arguments,  and  by  its  authority  en- 
forces conviction. 

«*  It  is  an  old  proverbial  expression,  that  *  there  vo  two  words  to  a  bargain ;' 
now  I  should  not  a  little  admire  the  ingenuity  of  that  calculator  who  could 
define,  to  any  tolerable  decree  of  exsctnese,  how  many  oaths  go  to  one  in  these 
days;  for  I  am  confident  tliat  there  is  no  business  carried  on,  from  the  wealtli- 
lest  bargains  of  the  exchanse  to  the  aixpenny  chafiEsrings  of  a  St.  Gile9*i 
huckster,  in  which  swearing  has  not  a  considerable  share.  And  almost  «rerj 
trade-sman,  *meek  and  much  a  liar,'  will,  if  his  veracity  be  called  ia  qneatio«» 
coolly  consign  to  Satan  some  portion  of  himself,  payable  on  demand,  i&  mm 
his  goods  be  not  found  answerable  to  his  description  of  their  quality. 

**  I  remember  to  have  heard  of  a  person,  of  ffreat  talents  fot  inquiry,  who,  to 
inform  himself  whether  the  land  or  the  water  oore  the  grsatur  prq>ortioft  io  thn 
|[lobe,  contrived  to  cut  out  with  extreme  nicety  from  a  map  the  different  fKir* 
tious  of  each,  and  b^  weighing  them  together  decided  it,  in  favoor  of  which 
it  is  not  now  material.  Could  this  experiment  be  made  with  regard  to  the 
proportion  which  oaths  bear  to  the  rest  of  our  modem  converaation,  I  own  1 
am  not  without  my  suspicions,  tliat  the  former  scale  would  in  some  eases  pre- 

Sonderate ;  nay,  certain  I  am,  that  these  harmless  expletives  ooastttota  oonai* 
erably  the  weightiest  part  in  the  discourse  of  those  who  either  by  their  own 
iffuorant  vanity,  or  the  contemptuous  mock-admiration  of  others,  have  been 
dignified  with  the  title  of  bucks.  And  this  indeed,  as  well  in  that  smaller 
circle  which  falls  more  immediately  under  my  observation,  as  in  the  more  enr 
larged  society  of  men  ;  amonjgr  whom,  to  a  buck  who  has  the  honour  to  serve 
his  m^esty,  a  habit  of  swearing  is  an  appendage  as  absolutely  essential  as  a 
cockade  or  a  commission :  and  many  a  one  there  is  among  this  order  who 
will  sit  down  with  equal  ardour  and  self-complacency  to  devise  the  cut  of  a 
coat,  or  the  form  of  an  execration. 

**  Nay,  even  the  fepiale  sex  have,  to  their  no  small  credit,  caught  the  happy 
contagion ;  and  there  is  scarce  a  mercer's  wife  in  the  kinsdom  but  has  her  inr 
nocent  unmeaning  imprecations,  her  little  oaths  *  soileneu  into  nonsense,'  andt 
with  squeaking  treble,  mincing  blasphemy  into  odsbodikins,  slitterkins,  and  sueh 
like,  will  *'  swear  you  like  a  sucking  dove,  ay,  an  it  were  any  nightioffale.' 

^*  That  it  is  one  of  the  accomplishments  of  bovs  is  more  than  sumciently 
obvious,  when  there  is  scarce  one,  though  he  be  but  five  years  old,  that  does 
not  lisp  out  the  oaths  he  has  heard  drop  from  the  mouths  of  his  elders;  while 
the  happy  parent  congratulates  himself  on  the  early  improvement  of  his 
offspring,  and  smiles  to  discover  the  promising  seeds  of  manly  wit  in  the 
sprightly  sallies  of  puerile  execration.  On  which  topic  I  remember  to  havn 
heaiS  an  honest  Hibernian  divine,  whose  zeal  for  morality  would  sometimen 
hurry  him  a  little  beyond  the  limits  of  ffood  grammar  or  good  sense,  in  thn 
height  of  declamation  declare,  that  *3ie  litUe  children  that  could  neither 
speak  nor  walk  run  about  the  streets  blaspheming.' 

«*  Thus,  then,  throu^  all  ranks  and  stajges  of  life,  is  swearing  the  very 
hinse  of  conversation !  It  is  the  conclusive  supplement  to  argument,  the 
apology  for  wit,  tbe  universal  medium  through  which  every  thought  is  con* 
veyedT  and  as  to  the  violent  passions,  it  is  (to  use  the  words  of  the  poet)  *  the 
very  midwife  of  the  mind ;'  and  is  equally  serviceable  in  bringing  forth  the 
sensations  of  anger  or  kindness,  hope  or  fear;  the  ecstacies  of  extravagant  v 
delight,  or  the  agonies  of  comfortless  despair.  What  mortal  among  us  is 
there,  that  when  any  misfortune  comes  on  him  unexpectedly,  does  not  find 
himself  wonderfully  lij^htened  of  the  load  of  his  sorrow,  by  pouring  out  the 
abundance  of  his  vexation  in  showers  of  curses  on  the  author  of  his  calamity  f 
What  gameater,  who  has  reduced  himself  from  opulence  to  be^gan^,  by  the 
tntemperate  indulgence  of  a  mad  infatuation,  does  nott  after  sitting  down  and 
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Tenting  his  execrations  for  half  an  hour  against  his  ill  fortune  and  his  folly, 
get  up  again  greatly  relieved  by  so  happy  an  expedient  ? 

"  Since,  then,  the  advantages  arising  from  an  early  initiation  into  the  prac- 
tice of  swearing  must  so  eviaenlly  appear  to  every  person  unprejudiced  against 
it  by  notions  (now  indeed  almost  out  of  date)  of  religion  and  morality,  I  can- 
not bat  be  surprised,  that  no  one  has  yet  attempted  to  reduce  to  system,  and 
teach  the  theory  of  an  art,  the  practical  part  of  which  is  so  universally  known 
and  adopted.  An  undertaking  of  this  kind  could  not  surely  fail  of  success ; 
especially  in  an  age  like  this,  when  attempts  of  a  much  more  arduous  nature 
are  every  day  presented  to  our  notice ;  when  pigs  are  brought  to  exercise  all 
the  functions  of  rationality  ;  and  Hibernians  profess  to  teach  the  true  pronun- 
>  ciation  of  the  English  tongue. 

"It  is  not  so  very  far  removed,  but  that  some  of  my  readers  must  recoll^t 
the  time  when  the  noble  art  of  boxing  was,  by  the  ever-memorable  Figg  and 
Broughton,  reduced  to  a  complete  and  perfect  system ;  and  the  nobility  and 
gentry  were  taught,  theoretically  as  well  as  practically,  to  bruise  the  bodies, 
and  (to  use  a  technical  term)  darken  the  day -lights  of  each  other  with  the 
vigour  of  a  Hercules,  tempered  with  the  grace  of  an  Apollo.  And  it  is  but  a 
little  time  since  a  celebrated  foreigner  actually  instructed  some  persons  of  no 
inconsiderable  rank  of  both  sexes  m  the  art  of  eating  soup  with  ease  and  dex- 
terity, (though,  in  my  humble  opinion,  few  people  coulineed  a  preceptor  to 
show  them  the  way  to  their  mouths.)  Of  much  more  utility,  and  surely  not 
less  successful,  would  be  the  plan  I  recommend.  Many  there  were,  who 
from  tenderness  of  age,  or  delicacy  of  constitution,  w^ere  precluded  from  the 
diversion  of  boxing :  to  many  the  science  of  soup-eating  was  useless  and  im- 
practicable— merely  from  having  none  to  eat;  but  all  have  their  oaths  in  their 
own  power,  and  of  them,  neither  emptiness  of  pocket,  nor  corporeal  or  mental 
imbecility,  prevents  the  free  and  uncontrolled  use;  and  almost  everybody. 
however  niggardly  he  may  be  in  parting  with  any  other  of  his  possessions, 
scatters  these  with  the  most  liberal  prolusion. 

"Thus  then,  if  fostered  by  the  hand  of  a  skilful  linguict,  this  science  might 
perhaps  in  time  come  nearer  than  any  other  to  realize  the  extravagant  idea  of 
the  ingenious  but  romantic  Bishop  Wilkins,  of  an  universal  language.  At 
present,  indeed,  there  are  some  slight  inconveniences  attending  the  project, 
among  which  no  small  one  is,  that  according  to  their  present  general  usage, 
oaths,  like  Yorick's  French  friseur,  by  expressing  too  much,  generally  mean 
nothing ;  insomuch  that  I  now  make  it  a  rule  to  lessen  my  belief  to  every  as- 
sertion, in  proportion  to  the  number  of  needless  corroborative  oaths  by  which  it 
is  supported.  Nor  am  I  indeed  unreasonable  in  this ;  and  in  most  cases  how 
can  I  do  otherwise  1  Is  it  in  human  nature  to  suppdie,  that  when  one  of  fny 
friends  declares  his  joy  at  seeing  mft,  and 'his  kind  concern  for  my  health,  by 
intimating  a  hearty  wish  of  my  eternal  perdition,  that  he  really  means  what 
he  says  t 

"  It  has  been  observed  \i^  some  ancient  philosopher,  or  poet,  or  moralist, 
.  (no  matter  which,)  that  nothing  could  be  more  pernicious  to  mankind  than  the 
fulfilling  of  their  own  wishes.  And  in  truth  I  am  inclined  to  be  of  his  opi- 
nion :  for  many  a  friend  of  mine,  many  a  fellow-citizen  of  this  lesser  world, 
would,  had  his  own  heedless  imprecations  on  himself  taken  effect,  long  ere 
this  have  groaned  under  the  complication  of  almost  every  calamity  capable  of 
entering  a  human  imagination.  And  with  re^rd  to  the  world  at  large,  were 
this  to  be  the  case,  I  doubt  whether  there  would  be  at  this  present  time  a  leg 
or  limb  of  any  kind  whole  in  his  majesty's  service.  So  habitual  indeed  waa 
this  custom  become  to  an  officer  of  my  acquaintance,  that  though  he  had  lost 
one  of  his  eyes  in  the  defence  of  his  country,  he  could  not  forego  his  favourite 
execration,  but  still  used  to  vent  his  curses  on  them  both,  with  the  same  ease 
and  indifference  as  when  they  were  both  in  his  possession  :  so  blind  was  he 
rendered  to  his  owa  defecf^  by  the  continued  practice  of  this — amnseraent ; 
71  XX* 
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for  in  BO  olto  li|^  than  at  «b  mniwmcnt  or  t  polhe  aooonplithmoDt  ean  it 
bo  contidered  by  tbooe  wbo  pncUse  iu  Did  tboy  coosider  it  as  a  Tioo,  tbey 
could  not,  I  am  toro,  poraevere  in  the  indnlgenoe  of  one  which  has  not  even 
tho  common  ezeaae  ot  haying  for  its  aim  the  pnranit  of  pleaaare  or  the  g^ratifi- 
cation  of  a  darling  appetite.  I  cannot  believe  thoT  would  ao  disintereatedly 
damn  themaelvea,  and  vent  in  public  company  ancn  imprecation^  aa  in  dark- 
neaa  and  aolitude  they  would  tremble  to  conceire. 

**  Aa  an  accomplishment,  therefore,  and  aa  an  agreeable  indication  of  yonth- 
iul  gayety,  it  must  no  doubt  be  considered ;  and  should  anj  one  take  the  hint 
here  offered  him,  and  commence  instructer  in  this  noble  science,  I  need  not,  I 
believe,  caution  him  against  being  an  Eujg^lishman ;  or  (should  he  have  the 
misfortune  to  be  bom  in  this  country)  remind  him  of  the  easy  transformation  ^ 
of  our  commonest  homespun  names  into  the  more  fashionable  French  or  more 
muaical  Italian;  aa,  for.  instance,  that  of  Peiera  into  Pedro,  Nichols  into 
Nicolini,  or  Gerard  into  Geradot,  and  so  on.  ilaving  thua  un-Enfflisbed  hin^ 
self,  let  him  get  his  advertisement  drawn  up  in  the  Urahamic  style,  if  not  by 
the  doctor  himself,  professing  that,— 

**  Having  added  to  the  early  advatitages  of  a  BUIingsgate  education,  the 
deepest  researches,  and  roost  indefatigable  industry,  6^,  &c.  he  now  stands 
Ibrtn  aa  an  apt  and  accomolished  teacher  of  the  never-to-be-sufficiently-extol- 
led, the  all-ex^reasive,  all-comprehensive,  &c.  dec.  art  of  Swearing.  Ladies 
and  gentlemen  instructed  in  the  most  fashionable  and  elegant  oaths ;  the  most 
peculiarly  adapted  to  their  aeveral  ages,  manners,  and  professions,  kc.  itc* 
He  has  now  ready  for  the  press  a  book  entitled  *  The  Complete  Oath  Regis- 
ter, or  Eveiy  Man  his  own  Swearer,'  containing  oaths  and  imprecations  for 
all  times,  seaaoos,  purposes,  and  occasions.  Also  *  Sentimental  Oaths  for  the 
Ladiea.'    Likewise,  *  Execrations  for  the  year  1786.' 

**Let  him  I  say  do  this,  and  he  may,  I  believe,  assure  himself  of  ao  little 
encouragement  among  the  world  at  large ;  thoagh  far  be  it  from  me  to  pre- 
•ume  to  promiae  him  any  extraordinary  countenance  in  that  smaller  circle 
which  cornea  more  in^ediately  under  the  inspection  of  the  Microcosmopolitan.** 


nWM    THB   AUn-JACOBUr  CXAMINBR. 

NEW  MORALiry. 

FnoM  mental  mists  to  purm  a  nation's  eyes ; 
To  animate  Ae  weak,  unite  the  wise ; 
To  trace  the  deep  infection  that  pervades 
The  crowded  town,  and  taints  the  rural  shades ; 
To  mark  how  wide  extends  the  mighty  waste 
O'er  the  fair  realms  of  science,  leamiflg,  taste ; 
To  drive  and  scatter  all  the  brood  of  Ilea, 
And  chase  the  varying  falsehood  aa  it  fliea ; 
•  The  long  arrears  of  ridicule  to  pay. 
To  drag  reluctant  Dulness  back  to  day ; 
Much  yet  remains. — ^To  you  these  themes  belong, 
Ye  favour^  aons  of  virtue  and  of  song ! 

Say,  is  the  field  too  narrow  t    Are  the  times 
Barren  of  folly,  and  devoid  of  crimes  t 

Yet,  venial  vices,  in  a  milder  age. 
Could  rouae  the  warmth  of  Pope's  satiric  rage ; 
The  doting  miaer,  and  the  lavish  heir, 
The  follies  aad  the  foibles  of  the  fiur,  • 
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Sir  Job,  Sir  Balaam,  and  old  Euclio's  thrift. 
And  Sappho^s  diamonds  with  her  dirty  shift. 
Blunt,  Charteris,  Hopkins, — meaner  subjects  fired 
The  keen-eyed  poet;  while  the  muse  inspired 
Her  ardent  child, — entwining,  as  he  sate, 
His  laurelled  chap  let  with  the  thorns  of  hate. 

But  say, — indignant  does  the  muse  retire, 
Her  shrine  deserted,  and  extinct  its  fire  1 
No  pious  hand  to  feed  the  sacred  flame, 
No  raptured  soul  a  poet's  charge  to  claim  ! 

Bethink  thee,  Gifford  ;  when  some  future  age 
Shall  trace  the  promise  of  thy  playful  page; — 
"The  hand  which  brush'd  a  swarm  of  fools  away* 
Should  rouse  to  grasp  a  more  reluctant  prey  V 
Think  then,  will  pleaded  indolence  excuse 
The  tame  secession  of  thy  languid  Muse  ? 

Ah  !  where  is  now  that  promise  T  why  so  long 
Sleep  the  keen  shafts  of  satire  and  of  song  1 
Oh  !  come,  with  Taste  and  Virtue  at  thy  side, 
With  ardent  zeal  inflamed,  and  patriot  pride; 
With  keen  poetic  glance  direct  the  blow, 
And  empty  all  thy  quiver  on  the  foe  : — 
No  pause — no  rest — till  weltering  on  the  ground 
The  poisonous  hydra  lies,  and  pierced  with  many  a  wfjpnd. 

Thou  too  ! — the  nameless  bard,t  whose  honest  zeal 
For  law,  for  morals,  for  the  public  weal. 
Pours  down  impetuous  on  thy  country's  foes 
The  stream  of  verse,  and  many-languaged  prose  ; 
Thou  too  ! — though  oft  thy  ill-advised  dislike 
The  guiltless  head  with  random  censure  strike, — 
Though  quaint  allusions,  vague  and  undefined. 
Play  faintly  round  the  ear,  but  mock  the  mind  ; 
Through  the  mix'd  mass  yet  truth  and  learning  shine, 
And  manly  vigour  stamps  the  nervous  line : 
And  patriot  warmth  the  generous  rage  inspires. 
And  wakes  and  points  the  desultory  fires ! 

Yet  more  remain  unknown  :  for  who  can  tell 
W^hat  bashful  genius,  in  some  rural  cell, 
As  year  to  year,  and  day  succeeds  to  day. 
In  joyless  leisure  wastes  his  life  away  1 
In  him  the  flame  of  early  fancy  shone  ; 
His  genuine  worth  his  old  companions  own ; 
In  childhood  and  in  youth  their  chief  confess'd. 
His  master's  pride,  his  pattern  to  the  rest. 
Now,  far  aloof  retiring  from  the  strife 
Of  busy  talents,  and  of  active  life. 
As,  from  the  loop-holes  of  retreat,  he  views 
Our  stage,  verse,  pamphlets,  politics,  and  news, 

•  Se«  the  moUo  prefixed  »n  "The  Baviad,"  a  salirical  poem,  by  W.  Giflbrd,  £iq. ;  mar 
questioiiably  the  best  of  ita  kind,  t>ince  the  days  of  Pope. 

Nunc  in  ovilia 

Mox  in  reluciantes  draconet. 

t  file  author  of  "  The  Punuiti  of  Literature." 
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He  loathes  the  woild,— or  with  lefleetoi  sad 
Conelades  it  inreooyembly  mad ; 
Of  taste,  of  leamlngr,  morals,  all  bereft. 
No  hope,  no  prospect  to  redeem  it  left 

Awake!  for  shame;  or  ere  thy  noUe aease 
Sink  in  the  obliyioas  pool  of  indolence ! 
Must  wit  be  fonod  alone  on  falsehood's  side^ 
Unknown  to  truth,  to  yirtue  unfiled  ? 
Arise !  nor  scorn  thy  country's  just  alarms ; 
Wield  in  her  cause  thy  long  neglected  arms ; 
Of  lofty  satire  pour  th'  indignant  strain, 
LeajTued  with  her  friends,  uid  ardent  to  maintaiB 
'Gainst  learning's,  yirtae's,  troth's,  religion's  foes, 
A  kingdom's  s&^,  and  the  worid's  repose* 

If  vice  appal  thee,-^  thon  view  with  awe 
Insults  that  bn^ve,  and  crimes  that  'scape  the  law; 
Yet  may  the  specious  bastard  brood,  which  claim 
A  spurious  homage  under  virtue's  name, 
Sprung  from  that  parent  of  ten  thousand  crimes, 
The  New  Philosophy  of  modem  times, 
Yet  these  may  rouse  thee !    With  unsparing  hand 
Oh  lash  the  vile  impostures  from  the  land ! 

«      Furst,  stem  Philanthropy : — not  she  who  dries 
The  orphan's  tears,  and  wipes  the  widow's  eyes ; 
Not  she,  who,  sainted  Charity  her  guide. 
Of  British  bounty  pours  the  annual  tide : — 
But  French  Philanthropy ; — whose  boundless  mind 
Glows  with  the  general  love  of  all  mankind ; 
Philanthropy, — beneath  whose  baneful  sway 
Each  patriot  passion  sinks  and  dies  away. 

Taught  in  her  school  t'  imbibe  thy  mawkish  straint 
Oondorcet,  filter'd  through  the  dregs  of  Paine, 
Each  pert  adept  disowns  a  Briton's  part. 
And  plneks  the  name  of  England  from  Ids  heart 

Whfti !  shall  a  name,  a  word,  a  sound  control 
Th'  aspiring  thought,  and  cramp  th'  expansive  sodl  I 
Shall  one  half-peopled  island's  rocky  roun  *    . 
A  love  that  glows  for  all  creation  bound  t 
And  social  charities  contract  the  plan 
,    Framed  for  thy  freedom,  universal  roan  ? 

No— through  th'  extended  globe  his  feelings  run, 

As  broad  and  general  as  th'  unbounded  sun  I 

No  narrow  bigot  he ;  his  reason'd  view 

Thy  interests,  England,  ranks  with  thine,  Pera ! 

France  at  our  doors,  he  sees  no  danger  nigh, 

But  heaves  for  Turkey's  woes  th'  impartiu  sigh ; 

A  steady  patriot  of  the  worid  alone. 

The  friend  of  every  country — ^but  his  own.  . 

Next  comes  a  gender  virtue. — Ah !  bevirare 
Lest  the  harsh  verse  her  shrinking  softness  scare. 
Visit  her  not  too  ronghly ;— 4he  warm  sigh 
Breathes  on  her  lips ; — ^the  tear«dia^  gens  her  eye. 
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SwMC  SMteibillgr,  who  dwells  mtiiltflbad 

Iq  the  fine  foldings  of  the  feeling  mind  { 

With  delicate  mimosa^s  sense  endued^ 

Who  shrinks  instinctive  fVom  a  hand  too  rode ; 

Or  like  the  anagallis,  prescient  flower. 

Shots  h«  soft  petals  at  th*  approaching  i^ower. 

Sweet  child  of  sickly  Fancy ! — Her  of  yore 
From  her  loved  France  Rousseau  to  exile  bore ; 
And,  while  midst  lakes  and  mountains  wild  he  raiit 
Full  of  himself,  and  shunnM  the  haunts  of  man, 
Taoght  her  o*er  each  lone  vale  and  Alpine  steep 
To  lisp  the  story  of  his  wrongs,  and  weep ; 
Taught  her  to  cherish  still,  in  either  eye. 
Of  tender  tears  a  plentiful  supply. 
And  pour  them  in  the  brooks  that  babbled  by ; 
Taught  by  nice  scale  to  mete  her  feelings  strong, 
False  by  degrees,  and  exquisitely  wrong ; 
For  the  crushM  beetle,  first,  the  widowM  dove, 
And  all  the  warbled  sorrows  of  the  grove; 
Next  for  poor  suflfering  guilt ;  and,  last  of  all, 
For  parents,  friends,  a  king  and  coon  try  *s  fall. 

Mark  her  fair  votaries,  prodigal  of  grief. 
With  coreless  pangs,  and  woes  that  mock  relief. 
Droop  in  soft  sorrow  o'er  a  faded  flower ; 
0*er  a  dead  jack-ass  pour  the  pearly  shower : 
But  hear,  unmoved,  of  Loire's  ensanguined  flood. 
Choked  up  with  slain;  of  Lyons  drench'd  in  blood; 
Of  crimes  that  blot  the  age,  the  world,  with  shame, 
Foul  crimes,  but  sicklied  o'er  with  Freedom's  name ; 
Altars  and  thrones  subverted,  social  life  ^ 

Trampled  to  earth, — ^the  husband  from  the  wife, 
Parent  from  child,  with.ruthless  fury  torn,-* 
Of  talents,  honour,  virtue,  wit,  foriom, 
In  friendless  exile,— of  the  wise  and  good  ' 

Staining  the  dailj  scaflfold  with  their  blood, 
Of  savage  craelties,  that  scare  the  mind, 
The  rage  of  madness  with  hell's  lusts  combfaied— » 
Of  hearts  torn  reekin|^  from  the  mangled  breast,— 
They  hear-^and  hope  that  all  is  for  Uie  best. 

Fond  hope !  hot  Justice  sanctifies  the  prayer-^ 
Ittstice !— Here,  Satire,  strike ;  'twere  sin  to  spaM  I 
Not  she  in  British  coorts  that  takes  her  stand. 
The  dawdling  balance  dangling  in  her  hand,        ^ 
Adjusting  punishments  to  fraud  and  vice, 
•   With  scrupulous  (juirks,  and  disquisition  nice : 
But  firm,  erect,  with  keen  revertcKi  glance, 
Th'  aven^ng  angel  of  regenerate  France, 
Who  visits  ancient  sins  on  modem  times. 
And  punishes  the  Pope  for  Cesar's  crimes.* 
Soch  is  the  liberal  Jostice  which  presides 
In  these  oor  days,  and  modern  patriots  goidet ; 

*  The  nMMtOfYercenMtorii  are  sappoied  to  have  been  vmrjTBMiokmtified  bf  theiava* 
BOOofltalyaodtheDlinidoroftbeRonaiitemtoty.  ThodeAatoftheliiiigaDdiaDiisiob* 
levsfsd  oo  Ike  nodein  inhabiiaiilt  of  Switnriand.  But  the  Swim  wen  a  flee  peoidsu 
dsftnilfi^lbsifiibwtisssgMDrtalynmt.    M<veover«  they  happoMd  to  be  in   "^  ^^ 
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Jii8tiee«  wboM  Mood-«taiBM  Wk  ose  tole  diteimf 

One  statute  fills— «« The  people  shall  be  free.*' 

Free'bj  what  means !  by  folly^  madness,  gnillt 

By  boundless  rapines,  blood  in  oeeans  spilt ; 

Bt  confiscation,  m  whose  sweeping  toils 

The  pcNor  raan^s  pittance  with  the  ikh  man's  ^oib, 

Mix'd  in  one  common  mass,  are  swept  away, 

To  fflut  the  short-lived  Urant  of  the  day ; — 

By  Taws,  religion,  morals  all  o'erUirown  ^— 

—Rouse  then,  ye  sovereign  people,  claim  jronr  own  ;— 

The  license  that  enthrals,  the  truth  that  blinds. 

The  wealth  that  starves  you,  and  the  power  that  grinds. 

—So  Justice  bids. — *  Twas  her  enligntenM  doom, 

Louis,  thy  holy  head  devoted  to  the  tomb !    ' 

HTwas  Justice  claiiD^d,  in  that  accursed  hour. 

The  fatal  forfeit  of  too  lenient  power. 

—Mourn  for  the  man  we  may ;— but  for  the  king,— 

Freedom,  oh !  Freedom's  such  a  charming  thing ! 

**Much  may  be  said  on  both  sides.''— Hark !  I  hear 
A  well-known  voice  that  murmurs  in  my  ear,— 
The  voice  of  Candour — Hail !  most  solemn  sage, 
Thou  driveling  virtue  of  this  moral  age. 
Candour,  which  softens  party's  headlong  rage ; 
Caodourr— which  spares  its  foes  ;*-nor  e'er  descends    • 
With  bigot  zeal  to  combat  for  its  friends. 
Candour,— which  loves  in  see-saw  strain  to  tell 
Of  acting  foolishly,  but  meaning  well ; 
Too  nice  to  praise  by  wholesale,  or  to  blaoM 
Convinced  that  all  men's  motives  are  the  same  ^— 
^  And  finds,  vnth  keen  discriminating  sight. 

Black's  not  so  black ;  nor  white  so  very  white. 

*'  Fox,  to  be  sure,  was  vehement  and  wrong : 
But  then  Pitt's  words,  you'll  own,  were  rather  strong. 
Both  must  be  blamed,  both  pardon'd ;— 'twas  Just  so 
With  Fox  and  Pitt  full  forty  years  ago ; 
So  Wslpole,  Pulteney ; — ^facUons  in  all  times 
Have  had  their  follies,  minister^eir  crimes." 

Give  me  th'  avow'd,  the  erect,  the  manly  foe, 
Bold  I  can  meet,— perhaps  may  torn  his  blow  ; 
But  <^  all  plagues,  goodf  Heaven,  thy  wrath  eaa  wmif 
Save,  save,  oh !  save  me  from  the  candid  fiknd ! 

'*  Barras  loves  plunder, — Merlin  takes  a  bribe,— > 
What  then  T— 4Shall  Candour  these  ffood  men  proscribe  f 
No !  ere  we  join  the  loud-accusing  throng, 
Prove, — ^not  the  facts,  but,  that  they  thought  them  wnag. 

**Why  hang  O'Quigley  !— he,  misguided  man. 
In  sober  thou^t  his  country's  weal  might  plan. 
And,  while  his  deep-wrought  treason  sapped  the  ^one^ 
Might  act  from  taste  in  morals,  all  his  own*" 

FWnMattheline^    No  lattsr.  Burgundy  it  wpea  becom*  a  province  of  Vnm;  —J  \ 
neoch  have  aeqaired  a  property  in  all  the  mhiriOT  and  defeaii  wbioh  the  people  «f  I 


es«Miy  nsy  have  aiMiained.  together  with  a  tiile  to  levige  and  rataUaiMii,  to  be 
ia  the  piennt,  orany  futaie  centuri«^  ai  nay  be  fimBd  I 
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Peaee  to  tmek  fewonefrt !  let  tham  bsre  Ihelr  wmj ; 
Shat  their  doll  eyes  affsinet  the  blaze  of  day* 
Priestley's  a  saint,  ana  Stone  a  patriot  still : 
And  La  Fayette  a  hero,  if  they  will. 

I  lore  the  bold  nncompromising  mind, 
Whose  principles  are  fix*d,  whose  Tiews  defined  ^ 
Who  scouts  and  scorns,  in  canting  Candoar*s  spite^ 
All  taste  in  morals,  innate  sense  of  ri^t. 
And  nature's  iAipuIse,  all  unchecked  by  sjrt, 
And  feelings  fine,  that  float  about  the  heart: 
Content,  for  good  men's  gaidance,  bad  men's  awe^ 
On  moral  truUi  to  rest,  and  gospel  law. 
Who  owns,  when  ttaitors  feel  th'  avenging  rod, 
Just  retribution,  and  the  hand  of  God ; 
Who  hears  the  groans  ^rooffh  Olmutz'  roofs  that  ring» 
Of  him  who  mock'd,  misled,  betray'd  his  king- 
Hears  unappall'd : — ^though  faction's  aealots  preach— 
Unmoved,  nnsoflen'd  by  r*tzp*tr*ck's  speech 

That  speech  on  which  the  melting  commons  hung,* 
**  While  truths  divine  came  mended  &om  his  tongue*'— 
How  loving  husband  clings  to  duteous  wife<-> 
How  pure  religion  soothes  the  ills  of  life, — 
How  popish  ladies  trust  their  pious  fears 
And  naughty  actions  in  their  cnaplain's  ears. 
Half  novel  and  half  sermon,  on  it  fiow'd ; 
With  pious  zeal  the  opposition  glow'd ; 
As  o'er  each  the  soft  infection  crept^ 
^  Siffh'd  as  he  whined,  and  as  he  whimper'd  wept; 
E'en  C**w*n  dropt  a  sentimental  tear. 
And  stout  St.  A*dr*w  yelp'd  a  softer  ^  hear !" 


O !  nurse  of  crimes  and  fashions!  which  in  vain 
Our  colder  servile  spirits  would  attain. 
How  do  w»  ape  thee,  France !  but  blimderiBg  still 
Disgrace  the  pattern  by  our  want  of  skill. 
The  borrow'd  step  our  awkward  gait  reveals : 
(As  clumsy  C**rtn*yf  mars  the  verse  he  steals.), 


*  TIm  ipeech  of  General  F-tzp-tr^ik.  on  hit  motioD  for  an  addfSH  of  the  houM  of  eom 
I  to  the  emperor  of  Germany,  to  demand  the  deliverance  of  K  La  f^yeCte  fiom  the 


» laughed  mdeed,  bat  that  was  thought  hard-hearted  and  immoral,  and  irreligkKM.  and 
God  knowa  what  Crying  waa  the  order  of  the  day.  Why  will  not  the  oppnitioD  try 
Ibeae  topiea  Maint  La  Fivette  indeed  (the  note'a  the  pity)  n  out  Bat  why  not  a  motioii 
Jbragwoeral  jaiMeUvery  or  aU  Mate  priaonera  throagboatEorope  f 

t  {fee  Anti^aoobin,  vol.  i  p.  376,  in  the  note,  ibr  a  theft  more  shamelem.  and  an  appHea- 
tkm  of  the  thing  itolen  more  itapid,  than  any  of  thoae  recorded  of  Iriih  ttory-teUeii  bw  Joe 
Miner. 

The  folhming  it  the  note  allnded  to.  H  illaiCraiei  the  words  <*CoartneyV  kidnapped 
Tfayraet,"  hi  a  aevere  reply  **  to  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  editors  of  the  Anti^Jaoomn,' 
which  ^ptotle  appeared  in  the  Morning  Chronicle. 

*«  This  is  a  senoua  ehaifa  against  an  author,  and  ought  to  be  weU  iupported.  To  the 
ffuoCthan! 
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H«w  do  we  ape  ^Me*  Ftalioe!  nor  elite  1I0M 

Thy  arte^  thy  tastee,  thy  morals  for  oar  cmHf 

Bufto  thy  worthiee  reader  bomafro  dae^ 

Their*  *«  hair-breadth  'scapes'*  with  anziemi  iaiefast  tiew  ; 

Statesmen  and  heroines  wnorn  this  ag;e  adores. 

Though  plainer  times  wonld  call  them  roguea  and  whoras^ 

See  LoQTet,  patriot,  pamphleteer,  and  sage« 
Tempering  with  amorous  fire  his  yirtooos  rage. 
Form'd  for  all  tasks,  his  yarfons  talents  see, 
The  lascions  novel,  the  severe  decree. 
Then  mark  him  weltering  In  his  nasty  stye. 
Bare  his  lewd  transports  to  the  public  eye. 
Not  his  the  loTe  in  silent  grores  that  strays, 
Quits  the  rude  world,  and  shuns  the  rulgar  gate. 
In  Lodoiska's  full  possession  blest. 
One  craving  void  still  aches  within  bis  breast ; 
Plunged  in  the  filth  and  fondness  of  her  arms, 
Not  to  himself  alone  he  stints  her  charms; 
Clasp'd  in  each  other's  foul  embrace  they  lie. 
But  know  no  joj  unless  the  world  stands  by. 
The  fool  of  Tanity,  for  her  alone 
He  lires,  loves,  writes,  and  dies,  but  to  be  known. 

His  widow'd  mourner  flies  to  poison's  aid. 
Eager  to  join  her  Lou  vet's  parteo  shade 
In  Siose  bright  realms  where  sainted  lovers  stray 
But  harsh  emetics  tear  that  hope  away.f  « 

Yet,  hapless  Louvet !  where  thy  bones  are  laid. 
The  easy  nymphs  shall  consecrate  theshade.^ 


*'Ia  an  Ode  of  the  late  Lord  Nugent't  are  tha  IbUowing  tpiriled  1 

*  Though  Cato  livad-^bough  Tolly  ■poka  ■ 
Though  Brutus  dealt  the  godlike  ■Cioke, 
Yet  penih*d  iated  Rome  .** 
**  The  author  abovennentioDed  saw  thete  lines,  and  liked  them— as  well  he  an^ :  wmd 
as  he  had  a  mind  to  write  aboot  Rome  himeelf,  he  did  not  scruple  to  ^Ust  thea  iota  hie 
service ;  but  he  ihooght  it  right  to  make  a  small  alteratien  in  their  appeaiaaee,  which  ha 
MUMged  tfaoi  >-48paaking  cf  Rome,  he  says  h  is  the  place 
«WA«reGaa>  lived.' 
•*  A  sober  troth :  whiefa  gets  rfd  at  once  of  all  the  poetry  and  spirit  of  fbe  originat  and 
leduces  the  sentimeot  fron  an  enmple  of  Banners,  virtoe,  patrMsm,  Irea  the  wiirn  twtm- 


'Where  Cato  lived ;  where  Tully  spoke. 
Where  Brutus  dealt  the  godlike  stroke— 
By  which  kU  glory  roee  !!t 

''Hie  last  line  is  not  borrowed. 

**  We  questioo  whether  the  history  of  nodero  literature  can  pwdma  an  iaslinea  of  % 
fbaft  so  shameless,  and  tamed  to  so  bttle  advantage." 

*  See  R^t  d«  mes  Perils,  by  Loovet  MeoMMras  d'on  I>BteBii»  by  Riooflh,  A«u  The 
avidity  with  which  these  productions  were  read,  m^t,  we  should  hope,  be  aoeaaalsd  6r 
upon  principles  of  mere  curiosity,  (ss  we  read  the  Newgate  Calendar  and  ihefiiMory  of  *• 
Buccaoeen,)  not  from  any  interest  in  Avoor  of  a  set  oTwrslohesiBfiaiialy  -•-■- 

than  all  the  robbers  and  pirates  that  ever  existed. 

t  Every  kHrer  of  modem  French  liteniore,  and  admirsr  ef  ■mdem  Flnoeh 
must  remember  the  root  which  was  made  aboot  Loovet'a  death  and  Lsdsisha'a 
The  attempt  at  selMaugfater,  and  the  prooem  of  the  recovery,  the  anenie  and  the 

efeeervad  up  in  daily  mimss  film  the  Freneh  payers^  till  ttia  pablie  absolataiy 

I  Faoiles  Napsm. 
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There,  in  the  laughing  morn  of  genial  spring,        ?  * 

Unwedded  pairs  shalftender  couplets  sing; 

Eringoea  o*er  the  hallowM  spot  shall  bloom» 

And  flies  of  Spain  buzz  softly  round  the  tomb.*    .ri       i 

But  hold  !  severer  virtue  claims  the  Muse —     '^  ^'_ 
Roland  the  just,  with  ribands  in  his  shoes — f 
And  Roland *s  spouse,  who  paints  with  chaste  delight 
The  doubtful  conflict  of  her  nuptial  night ; 

Her  virgin  charms  what  fierce  attacks  assail'd,  N  . 

And  how  the  rigid  minister:):  prevailed. 

And  ah  !  what  verse  can  grace  thy  stately  mien, 
Guide  of  the  world,  Preferment's  golden  queen,     ^^ , 
Neckar's  fair  daughter, — Stael  the  epicene!  '  /» 

Bright  o'er  whose  flaming  cheek  and  pumple$  nose 
The  bloom  of  young  desire  unceasing  glows ! 
Fain  would  the  muse — but  ah !  she  dares  no  more ; 
A  mournful  voice  from  lone  Guyana's  8hore|| 
— Sad  Quatremere — the  bold  presumption  checks, 
Forbid  to  question  thy  ambiguous  sex. 

To  thee  proud  Barras  bows  ;  thy  charms  control 
Rewbell's  brute  rage,  and  Merlin's  subtle  soul ;      nT  ^ 

Raised  by  thy  hands,  and  fashioned  to  thy  will, 
Thy  power,  thy  guiding  influence  governs  still,      * 
Where  at  the  blood-stam'd  board  expert  he  plies,  "-^ 
The  lame  artificer  of  fraud  and  lies  ; 
He  with  the  mitred  head  and  cloven  heel : 
Doom'd  the  coarse  edge  of  Rewbell's  jests  to  feel  ;T 
To  stand  the  playful  buflet,  and  to  hear 
The  freauent  inkstand  whizzing  past  his  ear; 
While  all  the  five  directors  lauah  to  see 
"  The  limping  priest  so  deft  at  his  new  ministry ."•• 

Last  of  th'  anointed  five  behold,  and  least, 
The  directorial  lama,  sovereign  priest, — 
Lepaux  : — whom  atheists  worship  ; — at  whose  nod 
Bow  their  meek  heads  the  men  without  a  god.f  f 

♦See  Anthologia  pasuim. 

t  Such  was  the  Htrictneaa  of  this  minister'B  principles,  that  he  poeiUvely  refused  to  go  to 
court  in  shoe-buckles. — See  Dumourier's  Memoira. 

t  See  Madame  Roland's  Memoirs—"  Rigid e  Ministre,"  Brissot  k  ses  Commetans. 

^The  **  pumpIe"-no§ed  attorney  of  Funuval's  Inn— Congreve's  Way  of  the  World. 

II  These  hues  contain  the  secret  history  of  Quatremere *«  deportation.  He  presumed  in 
the  council  of  Five  Hundred  to  arraign  Madame  de  SJael'a  conduct,  and  even  to  hint  a 
doubt  of  hernex.  He  was  sent  to  Guyana.  The  tranfiaclion  naturally  brings  to  one's  mind 
the  dialogue  between  Falslaffand  Hostess  Quickly  in  Shakspeare's  Henry  the  IVth. 

"  FnWaf.  Thou  art  neither  fish  nor  flesh— a  man  cannot  tell  where  to  have  thee. 

"  QuiclUif,  Thou  art  an  unjust  man  for  saying  so— thou  or  any  man  knows  where  to  have 
aw.*' 

f  For  instance,  in  the  course  of  a  political  discussion,  Rewbell  observed  to  the  ex-bishop— 
•*  that  his  understanding  was  as  crooked  as  his  legs"—*'  Vil  emigrt^,  tu  n'as  pas  le  sens  plus 
droit  que  lA  pieds"— and  therewith  threw  an  inkstand  at  him.  ft  whizzed  along,  as  we 
have  been  informed,  like  the  fragment  of  a  rock  from  the  hand  of  one  of  Ossian'a  heroes  ; 
but  the  wily  npostate  shrunk  beneath  the  table,  and  the  weapon  passed  over  him,  innocu- 
ous and  guiltlefs  of  his  blood  or  brains. 

•♦  See  Homer's  description  of  Vulcan,  first  Iliad : 

Inextinguibilis  vero  exoriebatur  risus  beatis  numinibus 
Ut  viderunt  Vulcan  urn  per  doraoe  miniitrantem. 

+t  The  men  without  a  god— one  of  the  new  sects.— Their  religion  is  intended  to  consisl 
in  the  adoration  of  a  great  book,  in  which  all  the  virtuous  actions  of  the  society  are  to  b« 
73  >    YY 
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Ere  long,  pertiapSt  to  this  astonished  isle. 
Fresh  from  the  shores  of  sabjogated  Nile, 
Shall  Bonaparte*s  rictor  fleet  protect 
The  genaine  theo-philanthropic  sect, — 
Thp  sect  of  Marat,  Mimbe»a,  Voltairey^ 
Led  bj  their  pontiff,  good  La  ReTeillere. 
Rejoiced  oar  clubs  shall  greet  him,  and  instafl 
The  holy  hanchbaek  in  thy  dome,  St.  Pan! ! 
While  countless  rotaries  thronging  in  his  train 
Ware  their  red  caps,  and  hymn  this  jocund  strain : 

"  Couriers  and  Stars,  sedition's  evening  host, 
Thou  Morning  Chronicle,  and  Morning  Post! 
Whether  ye  make  the  rights  of  man  your  theme. 
Your  country  Hbel,  and  your  God  blaspheme, 
Or  dirt  on  private  worth  and  virtue  throw, 
Still  hlaHphpmniiR  or  hIackOTiard,  praisR  L^paux. 

**-  And  ye  ^yb  other  wandering  bards  that  moTe 
In  sweet  accord  of  harmony  and  love, 
C^^^^^dge  and  S««th*y,  L*»*d,  and  L»*b  and  Co. 
«  *  Tune  all  your  mystic  harps  to  praise  Lepaax ! 

a  pr**»tl«y  and  W«»*f»«Id,  hnmble  holy 
GiTe  praisen  to  his  name  with  tongue  and  pea ! 

**  Th«lw*l,  and  ye  that  lecture  as  ye  go. 
And  for  year  pains  get  pelted,  praise  Le^nx ! 

**  Praise  him,  each  jacobin,  or  fool,  or  knaTe, 
And  your  cropped  heads  in  sign  of  worship  ware ! 

**  All  creeping  creatnres,  venomous  and  low, 
Paine,  W«ll*»ms,  G»dw»n,  H*lcr»ft~praise  Lepaux! 

**  And  thou  leviathan  !  on  ocean's  brim 
Hogest  of  living  things  that  sleep  and  swim  ; 
Thou  in  whose  nose  by  Burke's  gigantic  hand 
The  hook  was  fix'd  to  drag  thee  to  the  land  ; 

With y ,  and •  in  thj  train, 

And  — —  wallowing  in  the  yeasty  main— f 
Still  as  ye  snort,  and  puff,  and  spout,  and  blow, 
In  poffing  and  in  spouting,  praise  Lepaux !" 

Britain,  beware ;  nor  let  th'  insidious  foe, 
Of  force  despairing,  aim  a  deadier  blow. 

entered  and  registered.  "  In  tiniM  or  civil  cx>mmotioii  they  are  to  oome  for  ward,  to  exhort 
the  citizens  to  unanimity,  and  to  read  ihem  a  chapter  oai  of  die  great  book.  When  o^ 
pwtied  or  piwcribed,  iK^  are  to  retire  to  a  burying  ground,  to  wrap  ihemaeives  up  in  their 
great  coate.  and  wait  the  approach  of  death.'*  dtc 

*  The  reader  ie  at  liheny  to  (ill  up  the  hlwike  according  to  hit  own  opinion,  and  after  the 
ehanoca  and  changea  of  the  tinm.  It  would  be  highly  unfiur  to  haod  down  to  pveterity,  as 
fotlowen  of  leviauan,  the  naroea  of  nnen  whu  may,  and  probably  will  woo,  grow  i  * 
of  their  leader. 

t  Though  the  yeasty  sea 
CooaoBM  and  swallow  navigation  ap* 
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TTiy  peace,  thy  strength,  with  devilish  wiles  assail, 

And  when  her  arms  are  vain,  by  arts  prevail. 

True,  thou  art  rich,  art  powerful  I — through  thine  isle 

Industrious  Skill,  contented  Labour,  snnile  ; 

Far  seas  are  studded  with  thy  countless  sails ; 

What  wind  but  wafts  them,  and  what  shore  but  hails? 

True,  thou  art  brave ! — o'er  all  the  busy  land 

In  patriot  ranbS  embattled  myriads  stand  ; 

Thy  foes  behold  with  impotent  amaze, 

And  drop  the  lifted  weapon  as  they  gaze ! 

But  what  avails  to  guard  each  outw^ard  part, 
If  subtlest  poison,  circling  at  thy  heart, 
Spite  of  thy  courage,  of  thy  power,  and  wealth, 
Mine  the  sound  fabric  of  thy  vital  health  T  * 

So  thine  own  oak,  by  some  fair  streamlet's  side, 
Waves  its  broad  arms,  and  spreads  its  leafy  pride, 
Towers  from  the  earth,  and  rearing  to  the  skies 
Its  conscious  strength,  the  tempest's  wrath  defies. 
Its  ample  branches  shield  the  fowls  of  air, 
To  its  cool  shade  the  panting  herds  repair.— 
The  treacherous  current  works  its  noiseless  way,— 
The  fibres  loosen,  and  the  roots  decay ; 
Prostrate  the  beauteous  ruin  lies  ;  and  all 
That  shared  its  shelter,  perish  in  its  fall, 

O  thou  ! — lamented  sage  \ — whose  prescient  scan 
Pierced  through  foul  anarchy's  gigantic  plan. 
Prompt  to  incredulous  hearers  to  disclose 
The  guilt  of  France, and  Europe's  world  of  woes; — 
Thou,  on  whose  name  posterity  shall  gaze, 
The  mighty  sea-mark  of  these  troubled  days! 
O  large  of  soul,  of  genius  unconfined. 
Born  to  delight,  instruct,  and  mend  mankind  ! — 
Burke  I  in  whose  breast  a  Roman  ardour  glow'd 
Whose  copious  tongue  with  Grecian  richness  flow'd  ; 
Well  hast  thou  found  (if  such  thy  country's  doom) 
A  timely  refuge  in  the  sheltering  tomb  ! 

As,  in  far  realms,  where  eastern  kings  are  laid. 
In  pomp  of  death,  beneath  the  cypress  shade. 
The  perfumed  lamp  with  unextmguish'd  light 
Flames  through  the  vault,  and  cheers  the  gloom  of  night : — 
So,  mighty  Burke  !  in  thy  sepulchral  urn. 
To  fancy's  view,  the  lamp  of  truth  shall  burn. 
Thither  late  times  shall  turn  their  reverent  eyesjji 
Led  by  thy  light,  and  by  thy  wisdom  wise. 

There  are,  to  whom  (their  taste  such  pleasures  cloy) 
No  light  thy  wisdom  yields,  thy  wit  no  joy. 
Peace  to  their  heavy  heads,  and  callous  hearts, 
Peace — such  as  sloth,  as  ignorance  imparts  I — 
Pleased  may  they  live  to  plan  their  country's  good. 
And  crop  with  ealm  content  ^lieir  flowery  food  ! 

What  though  thy  venturous  spirit  loved  to  urge  * 

The  labouring  theme  to  reason's  utmost  verge, 
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Kindliag  and  nioaiiting  from  1h*  enreptared  ught  $— • 
Till  anxious  A^onder  watchM  thy  daring  flight! 
While  Tulgar  souls,  with  mean  malignant  starry 
Gazed  up,  the  triumph  of  thy  fall  to  shares 
Poor  triumph !  price  of  that  extorted  praiaoy 
Which  still  to  aaring  genius  eoYy  pays. 

Oil !  for  thy  playful  smile, — thy  potent  frown, 
T*  ahash  bold  vice,  and  laugh  pert  folly  down 
So  should  the  muse,  in  humour  s  happiest  vein. 
With  Terse  that  flowM  in  metaphoric  strain. 
And  apt  allnstons  to  the  rural  trade, 
Tell,  of  what  wood  young  jacobins  are  made ; 
How  the  skiird  gardener  graAs,  with  nicest  rale. 
The  slip  of  coxcomb  on  the  stock  of  fool  ;— 
Forth  in  bright  blossom  bursts  the  tender  sprig,' 
A  thinff  to  wonder  at — perhaps*  a  whip. — 
Sheulfftell,  how  wise  each  half-fledged  pedant  pratea 
Of  weightiest  matters,  mre  distinctions  state*— 
That  rules  of  policy,  and  public  good, 
In  Saxon  timen  were  rightly  understood ; 
That  kings  are  proper,  may  be  useful  things, 
But  then  some  gentlemen  object  to  kings ; 
That  in  all  times  the  minister's  to  blame ; 
That  British  liberty's  an  empty  name, 
Till  each  fair  burgh,  numerically  free. 
Shall  choose  its  members  by  the  rule  of  three. 

So  should  th&  Muse,  with  verse  in  thunder  clothed* 
Proclaim  the  crimes  bj  God  and  nature  loathed. 
Which — when  fell  poisoo  revels  in  the  veins — 
(That  poison  fell  wnich  frantic  Gallia  drains 
From  the  crude  fruit  of  freed onfs  blasted  tree) 
,  Blot  the  fair  records  of  humanity. 

,  To  feebler  nations  let  proud  France  afford 

Her  damning  choice, — the  chalice  or  the  sword,— 
To  drink  or  die ;— oh  fraud  !  oh  specious  lie ! 
Delusive  choice !  for  if  they  drink,  they  die. 

The  sword  we  dread  not : — of  onrselves  secure, 
Firm  were  our  strength,  our  peace  and  freedom  sure.*- 
Let  all  the  world  confederate  all  its  powers, 
<*  Be  they  not  back'd  by  those  that  should  be  ours,** 
High  on  his  rock  shall  Britain's  ^nius  stand. 
Scatter  the  crowded  hosts,  and  vindicate  the  land. 

Guard  we  but  our  own  hearts :  with  constant  view. 
To  ancient  morals,  ancient  manners  true, 
l^rve  to  the  manlier  virtues,  such  as  nerved 
Our  father's  breasts,  and  this  provtd  isle  preserved 
For  man^  a  ruffled  age  : — and  scorn  the  while,-^ 
Each  phtlosophio  atheist's  specious  gui!e,«— 

♦  i  «.  Perhaps  a  member  of  the  Whig  Club — a  lociety  that  hM  preeume^  lo  i , 

to  itMjf  a  title  to  which  it  never  bad  any  claim,  but  from  the  character  of  thoae  whohavt 
ow  withdrawn  tbemielvee  from  it^~*«  Perhape.  eignifiea  that  eiten  the  Whig  Clab  «■»> 
-  ifi(ieoliacandidaaf|  wtoa  paadflm  >  itmi  liawftiJ)  i>  aflwii  to^liap|iw>¥^ 
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The  toft  Bed  actions,  the  refinemeDts  nice, 

Of  gay  morality,  and  easy  yice :— - 

So  shall  we  brave  the  storm ;— our  'stablishM  power 

Thy  refuge,  Europe,  in  some  happier  houi^ — 

But,  French  in  heart — though  victory  crown  our  brow, 

Low  at  our  feet  though  prostrate  nations  bow, 

V^ealth  gild  our  cities,  commerce  crowd  our  shore,—* 

London  may  shine,  bat  England  is  no  more. 


THE  FRIEND  OF  HUMANITY  AND  THE  KNIFE-GRINDER. 

Friend  of  Humanity, 
<«  Needy  knife-grinder !  whither  are  you  going? 
Rouffh  Id  the  r^,  your  wheel  is  out  of  order — 
BIei&  blows  the  blast ; — ^your  hat  has  got  a  hole  in*t, 

So  have  your  breeches ! 

^  Weary  knife-grinder !  little  think  the  proud  ones, 
Who  in  their  coaches  roll  along  the  turnpike- 
Road,  what  hard  work  'tis  crying  all  day, '  Knives  and 

Scissaro  to  grind  0 !' 

V  Tell  me,  knife-grinder,  how  came  you  to  grind  knlTes  t 
Did  some  rich  man  tyranoiially  use  you  ; 
Was  it  the  squire  ?  or  parson  of  the  parish  t 

Or  the  attorney  t 

**  Was  it  the  squire  for  kilHog  of  his  ^;ame  t  or 
Covetous  parson,  for  his  tithes  distraimngi 
Or  roguish  lawyer,  made  you  lose  your  Tittle 

All  in  a  lawsuit  1 

"  (Have  you  not  read  the  Rights  of  Man,  by  Tom  Pahie  1)  ^ 

Drops  of  compassion  tremble  on  my  eveKds, 
Ready  to  fall,  as  soon  as  you* have  told  your 

Pitiful  story." 

Knife^Grinder, 
**  Story !  God  bless  you !  I  have  none  to  tell,  sir, 
Only  last  night  a  drinking  at  the  Chequers, 
This  poor  old  hat  and  breeches,  as  you  see,  were 

Torn  in  a  I     *" 


**  Constables  came  up  for  to  take  me  into 
Custody ;  they  took  me  before  the  justice ; 
Justice  Oldmixon  put  me  in  the  parish- 
stocks  for  a  TSgrant 

^  I  should  be  g[lad  to  drink  your  honour's  health  in 
A  pot  of  beer,  if  vou  will  give  me  sixpence ; 
But  for  my  part,  1  never  love  to  meddle 

With  politics,  sir. 

Friend  of  Humanity. 

**/giTe  ftee  sixpence !  I  will  see  thee  damnM  firsU*- 
Wretch !  whom  no  sense  of  wrongs  can  roosa  to  rengeaiiee-* 
Sordid,  unfeeling,  reprobate,  degraded. 

Spiritless  outcast!** 
Kekt  the  JCtUfe-grinder^  overtunu  hie  wheels  andexit  in  a 
of  reptibUean  enthueiasm  and  umver$al  phikmthropy. 
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OCCASIONAL  COMPOSITIONS. 


Mr.  Addin^on  was  de8i|rnated  the  doctor,  because  his  father  kepi  t  prhnile 
madhouse  in  jBerkshire.  Mr.  Hilej  Addlngtoa  is  the  brother  of  tiie  preiBitit 
for  whom,  duriDg  his  admiiustration,  be  had  proTided  the  situatioii  of  pttjr^ 
master. 

THE  GRAND  CONSULTATION. 

AmMaianm  Coflyts  Ffcoi  mmnpdiMi    HeaAHfc 

If  the  health  aod  strength,  and  the  pure  Tital  breadi 
Of  old  England,  at  last,  mast  be  doctored  to  detftli 
Oh  !  whj  must  we  die  of  one  doctor  alone  t 
And  why  must  that  doctor  be  Just  such  a  one 
As  Doctor  Henry  Adding^on  t 

Oh !  where  is  the  neat  Doctor  Dominicetti, 
"With  his  stews  ana  his  flues,  and  bis  Tapours  to  sweat  ye  t 
O !  where  is  that  Prince  of  all  Mountebank  fame. 
With  his  baths  of  hot  earthy  and  his  beds  of  hot  name  % 
Oh !  where  is  Doctor  Graham  t 

Where  are  Somnambule  Meemer^s  couTulsions  magnetie  I 
Where  is  Myersbach,  renownM  for  his  pills  diuretic  T 
Where  is  Perkins,  with  tractors  of  magical  skill  t 
Where  is  Uie  anodyne  necklace  of  Basil  Burchell  t 
Oh !  where  is  the  great  Van  Butchell  t 

Whereas  Sangrado  Rush,  so  notorious  for  bleedingt  ? 
Where's  Rumford,  so  famed  for  his  writings  and  readings ; 
Where*s  that  Count  of  the  Kettle,  that  friend  to  the  belly, 
60  renown'd  for  transforming  old  bones  into  ielly  t 
Where,  too,  is  the  great  Doctor  Kelly  t 

While  Sam  Solomon's  lotion  the  public  absterges, 
He  gires  them  his  gold*  as  well  as  his  purges ; 
But  OUT  frugal  doctor  this  practice  to  shun, 
Gives  bis  piUi  to  the  public,  the  PdU  to  his  Son, 

Oh !  fie  1  fie !  Doctor  Addington ! 

Oh !  where  is  Doctor  Solomon  1 

Where  are  all  the  great  doctors  %    No  longer  we  want 
This  farrago  of  cowardice,  conning  and  cant ; 
These  braggarts !  that  one  moment  know  not  what  fear  is, 
And  the  next  moment,  trembling,  no  longer  know  where  ' 
Lord  Hawkesbury'sf  march  to  Paris  t 

Then  for  Hobart  and  SuUiTan,  Hawkey  and  Herrey, 
For  Wallace  and  Ca8tlereas;h,  Bleke  and  Glenber? ie« 
For  SergMnt,  Vansittart,  Monkbonse,  and  Lee, 
GiTe  us  Velno  and  Anderson,  Locke,  Spilsbury, 

Doctor  Ball,  Doctors  Brodom,  and  Brae. 


And  instead  of  the  jack-pudding  bluster  of  Sheny, 
With  his  ^  dagger  of  lath,"  and  his  speeches  so  d 


meny!^ 


*  Vide  daily  pspsn:  Doctor  Sotonioo'b  Charitable  SabKhptiooi  and  AlMaigauLsCMA. 
t  Now  Loitl  LiTtrpooL 

IflMllr.  Oilrij'f  admiraMe  Caricataw,  eatiitd  ** DwMUie  Lofal^;arlhe 
•oraft  of  Sherry  Andrew.** 
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Let  as  brin^  to  the  field — every  foe  to  appal — 
Aldini^s  galvanic  deceptions — and  all  * 

The  ski ght-of -hand  tricks  of  Conjuror  Val. 

So  shall  Golding  and  Bond,  the  Doctor's  tall  yeomen. 
Dame  Hiley,  Dame  Bragge,  and  the  other  old  Women^ 
For  new  mountebanks  changed,  their  old  tricks  bid  farewell  to, 
And  the  famtnl  d^lvernois  his  arithmetic  sell  to 

The  wonderful  wonder,  the  great  Kalterfelto ! 

So  shall  England,  escaped  from  her  "to/c  politicians," 
Such  an  army  array  of  her  quacks  and  physicians. 
Such  lotions  and  potions,  pills,  lancets,  and  leeches, 
That  Massena  shall  tremble  our  coast  when  he  reacheSf 

And  the  Consul  himself  * 


THE  PILOT  THAT  WEATHER'D  THE  STORM. 

If  hush'd  the  loud  whirlwind  that  ruffled  the  deep; 

The  sky,  if  no  longer  dark  tempests  deform ; 
When  our  perils  are  past,  shall  our  gratitude  sleep? 

No ! — Here's  to  the  Pilot  that  weatherM  the  storm  ! 

At  the  footstool  of  Power  let  Flattery  fawn, 

Let  Faction  her  idols  extol  to  the  skies  ; 
To  Virtue,  in  humble  resentment  withdrawn, 

Unblamed  may  the  merits  of  gratitude  rise.         *  n^i-Ax 

And  shall  not  his  memory  to  Britain  be  dear, 
Whose  examole  with  envy  all  nations  behold 

A  statesman  unl)iassM  by  interest  or  fear,  . 

By  power  uncorrupted,  untainted  by  gold  \     ** 

Who,  when  terror  and  doubt  through  the  universe  reign'd, 
While  fapine  and  treason  their  standards  unfurl'd, 

The  heart  and  the  hopes  of  his  country  maintain'd, 

And  one  kingdom  preserved  'midst  the  wreck  of  the  world. 

Unheeding,  unthankful,  we  bask  in  the  blaze. 
While  the  beams  of  the  sun  in  full  majesty  shine; 

When  he  sinks  into  twilight,  with  fondness  we  gaze. 
And  mark  the  mild  lustre  that  gilds  his  decline. 

Lo  !  Pitt,  when  the  course  of  thy  greatness  is  o'er. 

Thy  talents,  thy  virtues,  we  fondly  recall ! 
Now  justly  'we  prize  thee,  when  lost  we  deplore; 

Admired  in  thy  zenith,  but  loved  in  thy  fall ! 

0  !  take,  then — for  dangers  by  wisdom  repell'd, 
For  evils,  by  courage  and  constancy  braved — 

0  take !  for  a  throne  by  thy  counsels  upheld,  r 

The  thanks  of  a  people  thy  firmness  has  saved ! 

And  0  !  if  again  the  rude  whirlwind  should  rise  I 

The  dawnings  of  peace  should  fresh  darkness  deform, 

The  regrets  of  the  good,  and  the  fears  of  the  wise. 
Shall  turn  to  the  Pilot  that  weather'd  the  storm ! 

...jr.  f 
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0M8  TO  THE  "  DOCTOR.** 

How  blest,  bow  firm  tbo  vtatesmtn  stfods* 
(Hiin  no  low  iDtrigue  e^er  sball  moTe,) 

CiTcled  by  (aithfkl  iSubtd  bands, 
And  propped  by  fbad  fraUmal  \af%i 

When  bis  8t>eecbe8  bobble  ▼ilely*         ^ 
What  «<  Hear  kima*^  burst  from  brother  HUey ; 
Wben  tbe  filtering  periods  lag. 
Hark  to  the  obeera  of  brother  Bngga. 

When  the  ^tering  periods  lag. 
Or  bis  yawning  audience  fla?, 
When  his  speeches  hobble  nlely. 
Or  the  hoaseTeceiTes  him  dryly, 
Cheer,  0  !  cheer  him,  brother  bragge ! 
Cheer,  O !  cheer  hhn,  brother  Hiley ! 

Each  a  gentleman  at  Imp, 
Lodged  ana  fed  atpuoUe  charge^ 
Paying  (with  a  grace  to  charm  ye) 
This  the  fleet,  and  that  tbe  army. 

Brother  Bragge  and  brother  Hiley, 
Cheer  him  !  when  he  speaks  so  Tuely 
Cheer  him !  when  bis  audience  flag. 
Brother  Hiley,  brother  Bragge. 


MODERATE  MEN  AND  MODERATE  MEAiSURES. 

Praise  to  placeless  proud  ability. 

Let  the  prudent  muse  disclaim ; 
And  sing  we  Statesman — all  civility — 

Whom  moderate  talents  raise  to  mme. 
He,  no  random  protects  urging. 

Makes  us  wild  alarms  to  ML ; 
With  moderate  measures,  feni\j  f^trgmg 

Ills  that  prey  on  Britam*a  weal. 

CHoaus. 

Gently  iHir;gH^, 
.     Gently /miyirt^, 
Gandy  purging  Britain's  w«aL* 

Addington,  with  measured  motumf 

Kbep  the  tenor  of  thy  way ; 
To  glorr  yield  no  rash  dcTotion, 

I^  by  luring  lights  astray ; 
Splendid  talents  are  deceiving ; 

Tend  to  councils  much  too  bold ; 
Moderate  men  we  prize,  believing 

AH  that  gliaters  is  not  gold. 

OaAKD  CHORUS. 

XWth^i  glisters. 

All  thatg^^MKrt, 

All  that  gAMsrt  is  not  g€ld.f 

''    '  ■ " 

*  Era  baiasttsiatiit*  purged  the  gmnaJL 
t  Mor  all  that  flutert  fohL-OaAT. 
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'  ':  EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  SPEECHES  OF  MR.  CANNING. 


""    '    \.  ON   THE    ARMY    ESTIMATES. 0EC.  8,   1802. 

But  If  1  am  pushed  to  the  wall,  and  forced  to  speak  my  opinion,  I  have  na 
disguise  nor  reserration  ;  I  do  think  that  this  is  a  lime  when  the  administra-  '  • 

tion  of  the  government  ought  to  be  in  the  ablest  and  fittest  hands  ;  I  do  not 
think  the  hands  in  which  it  is  now  placed  answer  to  that  description ;  I  do 
not  pretend  to  conceal  in  what  quarter  I  think  that  fitness  most  eminently  re- 
sides ;  I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  doctrines  which  have  been  advanced,  that  in 
times  like  the  present  the  fitness  of  individuals  for  their  political  situation  is 
no  part  of  the  consideration  to  which  a  member  of  parliament  may  fairly  turn 
his  attention,  I  know  not  a  more  solemn  or  important  duty  that  a  member  of 
parliament  can  have  to  discharge,  than  by  giving,  at  fit  seasons,  a  free  opinioa 
upon  the  character  and  qualities  of  public  men.  Away  with  the  cant  of 
**  measures,  not  men  I"  the  idle  supposition  that  it  is  the  harness  and  not  the 
horses  that  draw  the  chariot  along  \  No,  sir,  if  the  comparison  must  be  made, 
if  the  distinction  must  be  taken,  men  are  every  thing,  measures  comparatively 
nothing.  1  speak,  sir,  of  times  of  difficulty  and  danger ;  of  limes  when  sys- 
tems are  shaken,  when  precedents  and  general  rules  of  conduct  fail.  Then  it 
is,  that  not  to  this  or  that  measure,  however  prudently  devised,  however 
blameless  in  execution,  but  to  the  energy  and  character  of  individuals,  a  stale 
must  be  indebted  for  its  salvation.  Then  it  is  that  kingdoms  rise  or  fall  in 
proportion  as  they  are  upheld,  not  by  well-meant  endeavours,  (laudable  though 
they  may  be,)  but  by  commanding,  overawing  talents  ;  by  able  men.  And 
what  is  the  nature  of  the  times  in  which  we  live!  Look  at  France,  and  see 
what  we  have  to  cope  with,  and  consider  what  has  made  her  what  she  is  1  A 
man.  You  will  tell  me  that  she  was  great,  and  powerful,  and  formidable, 
before  the  days  of  Bonaparte's  government;  that  he  found  in  her  great  phy- 
sical and  moral  resources ;  that  he  had  but  to  turn  them  to  account.  True, 
and  he  did  so.  Compare  the  situation  in  which  he  found  France  with  that  to 
which  he  has  raised  her.  I  am  no  panegyrist  of  Bonaparte ;  but  I  cannot  shut 
my  eyes  to  the  superiority  of  his  talents,  to  the  amazing  ascendant  of  his  ge- 
nius. Tell  me  not  of  his  measures  and  his  policy.  It  is  his  genius,  his  cha- 
racter, that  keeps  the  world  in  awe.  Sir,  to  meet,  to  check,  to  curb,  to  stand 
up  against  him,  we  want  arras  of  the  same  kind.  I  am  far  from  objecting  to 
the  large  military  establishments  which  are  proposed  to  you.  I  vote  for  them 
with  all  my  heart.  But  for  the  purpose  of  coping  with  Bonaparte,  one  great 
commanding  spirit  is  worth  them  all.    This  is  my  undisguised  opinion, 

'    '    ^*  ON  THE    STATE    OF    THE    EMPIRE. ^JIJNE  24,  1808. 

America,  sir,  is  the  next  subject  of  the  honourable  gentleman's  speech 
which  I  shall  notice.  Of  nearly  all  that  has  passed  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, the  house  and  the  public  have  been  put  in  possession  by  the  publication* 
of  the  American  government.     I  presume  that  the  honourable  gentleman  doea  ^ 

not  intend  to  blame  his  majesty's  ministers  for  not  having  made  similar  com-  '"^If 

munications  to  pariiament ;  for  if  he  had  thought  such  communications  neces-  t 

sary,  he  would  doubtless  have  moved  for  them.     Without  censuring  their  ^J^ 

production  by  the  American  government,  his  majesty's  ministers  have  felt 
tha*.  the  transaction  being  pending,  any  appeal  from  government  to  pariiament 
would  look  as  if  it  were  concluded.  I  shall  only  state,  that  in  the  whole 
conduct  of  the  British  government,  with  respect  to  the  affair  of  the  Ghesa* 
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j^NElake,  we  hvre  endeaToured  to  keep  in  view  tbe  principle  npon  which  we  set 
oat :  namely,  to  make  ample  reparation  for  that  which  was  a  decidcKdly  wrong 
act ;  bat  to  oaake  that  reparation  under  a  firm  determination  not  to  sanender  a 
right  which  the  great  majority  of  the  country  haa  ever  considered  as  essential 
to  its  dearest  interests.  Sir,  I  may  boldly  appeal  to  the  country  to  determine 
whether,  from  the  correspondenee  on  tbe  table  of  the  house,  any  such  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  his  majesty's  ministers  has  appeared  throu^  the  whole 
•transaction.  That  the  rupture  of  the  negotiation  on  this  subject  was  not 
attended  with  any  hostile  feeling  on  either  side  is  an  incontrovertible  troth.  ' 
The  reparation  was  not  accepted  by  America,  because  America  would  not 
fulfil  the  condition  on  which  alone  it  was  tendered  ;  namely,  the  revocation  of 
that  proclamation  by  which  British  ships  were  not  allowed  to  enter  the  bar- 
hours  of  America,  while  those  of  the  enemy  visited  them  at  pleasure.  But, 
air,  the  manner  in  which  the  British  reparation  was  tendered  to  America  by  a 
special  mission,  was,  to  all  the  feelings  of  nice  honour,  an  effective  repara- 
tion ;  and  so,  in  fact,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  oonsidered 
by  the  American  e^ovemment.  With  respect,  sir,  to  the  embargo,  and  to  the 
probable  effects  of  the  orders  in  council  in  producing  its  abandonment,  tiie 
Aonourable  gentleman  has  mis«stated  my  right  honourable  friend's  proposi- 
tions. The  nonourabte  gentleman  declares  my  right  honourable  friend  to  nave 
predicted  that  the  orders  in  council  would  do  away  the  embargo;  whereas  my 
right  honourable  friend  only  argued,  in  opposition  to  the  honourable  gentleman 
on  the  other  side,  that  the  orders  in  council  did  not  produce  the  embargo ; 
that  they  were  not  substantively  known  in  America  wnen  the  embargo  took 
place ;  and  that  they  were  not  included  in  the  complaint  made  by  the  Ameri- 
can government  to  congress,  on  which  complaint  the  embargo  was  founded. 
Nor,  sir,  do  I  think  that  the  orders  in  council  themselves  could  have  produced 
any  irritation  in  America.  If  I  were  not  disposed  on  this  occasion  to  avoid 
making  any  observations  that  mi^ht  be  suspected  of  a  party  feeling,  I  would 
sav,  that  I  do  think  the  irritation  m  America  may  have  been  produced  by  the 
echo  of  the  discussions  in  this  house.  Sir,  since  the  return  of  Mr.  Rose,  no 
communication  has  been  made  hj  the  American  government,  in  the  form  of 
complaint,  or  remonstrance,  or  irritation,  or  of  any  description  whatever.  I 
mention  this  particularly,  because  it  is  notorious  that  there  have  been  several 
arrivals  from  America  supposed  to  be  of  great  importance,  and  that  several 
special  messengers  have  reached  this  country  from  thence,  after  having 
touched  at  France.  But,  sir,  if  the  honourable  gentleman,  in  the  execution 
of  his  public  duty,  had  thought  fit  to  move  for  any  communications  that  had 
been  made  by  the  American  government  since  the  departure  of  Mr.  Rose,  my 
answer  must  have  been,  not  that  his  majesty's  government  were  disinclined 
to  make  them,  but  that  absolutely  there  were  none  to  make.  If  it  be  askea 
why  ?  I  am  unable  satisfactorily  to  reply.  I  can  only  oonjecture  that  America 
has  entered  into  negotiations  with  France,  which  are  expected  to  lead  to  some 
result,  and  that  the  communications  of  America  to  this  country  are  to  be  con- 
tingent on  that  result.  This,  sir,  is  conjecture  alone ;  but  it  is  founded  on  the 
extraordinary  circumstance  of  so  ibany  arrivals  wiUiout  any  communication. 
It  cannot  be  expected  of  me,  that  I  should  state  prospectively  what  are  the 
views  of  his  majesty's  government  on  this  subject.  The  principle  by  whiiUi 
Ihey  have  hitherto  been  guided,  they  will  continue  invariably  to  pursue^ 
Thij  attach  as  much  value  to  the  restoration,  and  to  the  continuance  of  cor- 
diality, and  perfect  good  understanding  with  America,  as  any  men  can  do ; 
they  are  ready  to  purchase  that  advantage  by  every  justifiable  conciliation ; 
they  have  proved  that  readiness  by  the  act  of  the  present  session,  in  which 
tlie  trade  of  America  has  been  placed  on  the  most  favourable  footing ;  but, 
sir«  they  are  not  ready  to  purchase  that  advaotaffe,  great  as  they  acknowledge 
it  to  be,  at  the  price  of  the  surrender  of  those  ri^ts,  on  which  the  naval  power 
and  prepooderanoe  of  Great  Britain  aze  immutably  fixed. 
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ON  TRB  STATS   OF  THB   NATION. 


It  tppeart  to  be  a  metrare  of  party  to  ran  down  the  fane  of  Mr.  Pitt. 
I  oonla  Bot  answer  it  to  my  conscience  or  to  mj  feeling  if  I  had  wdkni 
repeated  protoeatiohs  to  pass  without  notice.  Mr.  Pitt,  it  seems,  was  not  a 
great  man.  Is  it  then  that  we  live  in  snch  heroic  times—that  the  present  is 
a  race  of  soeh  gigsntio  talents  and  qaalities  as  to  render  thoee  of  Mr.  Pitt,  in 
the  comparison,  ordinary  and  contemptible  t  Who,  then,  is  the  man  now  liv- 
«  ing— is  there  any  maiMiow  sitting  in 'this  Hoase,  who  br  taking  the  measnre 
orhis  own  mind,  or  of  that  of  any  of  bis  contemporaiies,  can  ifeel  himself 
Jastified  in  pronouncing  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  not  a  great  man  t  I  admire  as  much 
as  any  man  the  abilities  and  inanity  of  the  honourable  and  learned  gentle 
man  who  promulgated  this  opinion.  I  do  not  deny  to  him  many  of  the  quali* 
ties  which  oo  to  eonstitute  the  character  which  he  has  described.  But  I  think 
I  may  deir  all  his  inffenuity  to  frame  any  definition  of  that  character 
which  shall  not  apply  to  Mr.  Pitt— 4o  trace  any  circle  of  greatness  £rom  whiek 
Mr.  Pitt  shall  be  excluded. 

I  hsTe  no  manner  of  objection  to  see  placed  on  the  same  pedestal  with  Mr. 
Pitt,  for  the  admiration  of  the  present  age  and  of  posterity,  omer  distinguished 
men,  and  amongst  them  his  great  riTal,  whose  memory  is,  I  hsTe  no^doubt,  aa 
dear  to  the  honourable  ffentlemen  oppoeite,  as  that  of  Mr.  Pitt  is  to  those  who 
loTed  him  liTing,  and  who  reyere  him  dead.  But  why  should  the  admiration 
of  one  be  incompatible  with  justice  to  the  other  t  Why  cannot  we  cherish  tha 
remembrance  of  the  respective  objects  of  our  veneration,  leaving  toeachotiisr 
a  similar  freedom  t  For  my  own  part,  I  disclaim  such  a  spirit  of  intoleraaee. 
Be  it  the  boast  and  the  characteristic  of  the  school  of  Pitt,  that,  however  pro- 
voked by  illiberal  and  unjust  attacks  upon  his  memory,  whether  in  speeches 
in  this  House,  or  in  calumnies  out  of  it,  they  will  never  so  far  forstt  the 
leepeot  due  to  him  or  to  themselves,  as  to  be  betrayed  into  reciprocal  illiberally 
and  uninstioe— that  they  disdain  to  retaliate  upon  the  memory  of  BIr.  Pitt^ 
great  rival. 

INDBMNTTT  BILL.7-MARCH  11,  1818. 

How  often  have  we  heard  in  this  House  heart-rending  declamations  about 
the  craelty  of  dtopotism,  and  the  selfishness  of  warriors,  which  sacrificed  my- 
riads at  the  altar  of  ambition.  Nay,  sometimes  e?en,  though  rarely,  gentle- 
men on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  have  expressed  their  indication  at  Bona- 
parte himself,  who  considered  the  inhabitants  of  a  mat  empire  as  mere  raw 
materials  for  working  out  his  own  false  glory.  All  this  is  certainly  bad 
enough :  but  what  can  be  said  of  those,  who  even  without  the  apolonr  of  thie 
motive,  which,  pernicious  ss  it  ia,  has  yetitsdazxlingcharms  for  weSk  human 
nature,  what  shall  be  said  of  those  who,  with  cold  <Silculation,  enter  the  cot- 
tage of  poverty,  not  to  sympathize  with  the  condition  of  the  wretched  inhabi- 
tant and  his  starving  family,  and  to  relieve  it,  but  calmly  to  guage  hismiaefy, 
that  they  may  ascertain  his  capaeity  for  mischief;  not  to  rescue  him  from 
ruin,  but  in  hopes  that  they  may  find  him  fitted  to  be  an  agent  to  assist  in  the 
ruin  of  his  country  1  These  are  the  men  against  whom  the  crime  of  violating 
the  constitution  is  chargeable ;  these  are  the  men  against  whom  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  habeas  corpus  was  aimed  ;  and  yet  these  are  the  men  who  are  to 
be  put  in  the  judgment  seat,  while  ministers  are  to  be  tried  on  their  accusa- 
tion, and  condemned  by  their  endence.  And  this  is  recommended  to  the 
Honse  as  the  due  course  of  retributive  justice ! 

But  the  honourable  baronet  (Sir  F.  Burdett)  has  made,  it  seems,  a  moat 
ingenious  discovery ;  he  has  found  out,  that  as  the  whole  nation  were  detev- 
i2ned  on  parliamentary  reform,  ministers  had  no  other  means  of  saving  them- 
•alf as  from  the  eonaequences  of  that  mighty  ehange,  than  by  inventiBg  plotSt 
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tnd  fomentingr  conspiracies.  Does  the  bononrable  baronet  imagine  that  he  can 
persnade  any  one  Uiat  this  is  the  real  state  of  the  case  t  Does  he  imaginct 
tliatby  hnj  mode  of  division  or  multiplication,  which  he  may  idopi  for  his 
nform  petitions,  whether  he  presents  tnem  in  tens,  signed  by  Uioosands,  or  in 
thousands,  signed  by  tens,  does  he  really  flatter  himself  that  he  can  persuade 
the  House,  or  himself,  that  parliamentary  reform  is  a  favourite  measure  witk 
the  people  of  England  f  Does  he  suppose  that  the  great  body  of  the  nutlon 
eares  one  jot  about  his  wild  plans  or  annual  parliaments,  and  universal  suf- 
frage t  Nay,  can  he  reconcile  to  himself  the  justice  or  consistency  of  his  " 
plan  of  uniyersal  suffrage,  as  it  is  called  ?  How  can  he  excuse  the  omission 
of  feoB^es,  and  of  the  insane,  from  the  classes  of  electors  and  representatiyes  I 
Oh  !  ealumniated  females !  Oh!  calumniated  insane!  Is  it  from  dread  of 
the  power  of  the  female  sex— or  from  jealousy  of  the  wisdom  of  insanity  f 
For  my  part,  I  feel  assured,  that  whatever  measure  of  exclusion  may  be  dealt 
to  the  women,  the  insane  portion  of  the  community  haye  been  excluded  from 
the  petitions  hitherto  presen|ed,  only  that  they  ma^  come  forward  hereafter, 
with  more  weight  and  effect,  in  a  petition,  subscribed  exclusively  by  them- 
•alves ;  and  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant,  when  the  honourable  baronet  shall 
present  a  petition  for  reform  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  receptacle  near  Keu- 
niuffton,  vouching  for  the  respectful  tenor  of  its  language,  and  pledging  hioH 
aelf  for  the  constitutional  temperance  of  its  argument 

But,  sir,  if  this  would  be  consistent  in  theliononrable  baronet,  what  shall 
be  said  of  the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down,  (Mr. 
Brougham,)  who,  in  his  heart,  laughs  at  all  these  schemes  of  reform,  and 
looks  with  the  profoundest  scorn  on  all  who  entertain  them :— of  him,  who 
knows  that  every  petition  on  this  subject  comes  either  from  deluders  or  de- 
luded ;  yet,  under  a  pretence  that  he  is  a  friend  to  something  like  a  reform, 
will,%Tei^  now  and  then,  support  such  petitions  for  the  mere  purpose  of  popa^ 
larity.  That  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  has  apologized  for  pronounc- 
ing an  eloquent  paneg3rric  on  the  constitution,  which  he  apprehenos  to  have 
been  brought  into  danger  by  the  acts  of  this  House.  If  the  constitution  was 
in  danger,  sure,  very  sure  am  I,  that  it  was  a  danger  of  a  very  different  sort 
from  any  which  could  be  cured  by  inflaming  and  maddening  the  people. 
"Who  are  the  best  friends  of  the  peo|)le?  those  who  are  always  ringing  in 
their  ears  the  extent  and  imprescriptibility  of  their  rights,  or  those  who,  while 
they  tell  them  of  their  rights,  tell  them  they  have  duties  also  ?  I  would  say 
to  the  real  friends  of  the  people,  instruct,  enlighten  them,  and  then  there  will 
bene  danger ;  but  do  not  teacn  them  to  nourish  an  envious  jealousy  of  wealth, 
A  hatred  of  rank,  and  a  general  mali^ity  at  all  superiority.  It  is,  indeed,  the 
proud  boast  of  our  glorious  constitution,  that  the  poorest  peasant  may  emerge 
from  the  meanest  hut,  and  himself,  or  in  his  descendants,  rise  to  the  highest 
fUttk  of  the  state.  But  let  there  at  least  remain  high  ranks  for  them  to  rise  to. 
To  level  ranks  would  not  be  to  equalize,  but  to  destroy,  to  confound  the  ele. 
ments  of  society,  and  to  produce  universal  degradation.  But  I  ask  whether 
every  man  who  hears  me  does  not  know  that  either  in  his  own  immediate 
neighbourhood,  or  in  districts  of  which  he  has  knowledge,  a  sedulous  and 
wicked  activity  has  been  emplo^red  In  disseminating  the  doctrines  of  discon- 
tent, and  exasperating  suffering  into  malignly  ?  I  ask  whether  hatred  to  go- 
yernment,  as  government,  not  merely  to  particular  individuals,  (a  tax  which 
those  who  fill  ostensible  situations  in  the  state  must  make  up  their  minds  to 
bear  as  they  may,)  but  to  government  by  whomsoever  administered,  to  emi- 
nence as  eminence,  to  rank  as  rank,  have  not  been  industriously  inculcated  1 
Whether  the  crown  and  its  ministers  have  not  been  proscribed  as  the  natural 
enemies  of  the  people  1  And  this  House  held  iipto  peculiar  detestation  and 
horror,  as  the  tyrants  of  the  commons,  whom  they  are  especially  bound  to 
protect  1  The  starving  artizan  is  told,  by  his  mischievous  seducer,  that  all 
Lis  dlitfeet  ariies  from  an  imperfect  representation  in  parliament.    Iftbia 
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assertioii  means  any  thing,  it  must  mean  this — that  parliament,  a«  at  present 
constituted,  encourages  unnecessary  wars;  that  unnecessary  wan  prodaco 
extravagant  expenditure ;  that  extravagant  expenditure  produces  exorbitant 
taction ;  and  that  exorbitant  taxation  produces  overwhelming  misery.  *  Now 
what  is  the  inference  of  the  parliamentary  reformers  t  Is  it  that  parliament^ 
more  popularized,  mor^  democratically  constituted,  would  be  less  inclined  to 
war  f  I  appeal  to  all  history,  ancient  or  modem,  whether  democratic  states 
have  not  always  been  fondest  of  war.  Look  at  Athens,  look  at  Rome,  look 
nt  the  petty  republics  of  more  modem  limes.  Was  not  the  appetite  for  war 
in  all  these  governments  perpetually  excited  and  perpetually  indulged  1 
Would  the  case  be  different  amone  ourselves?  Is  it  not  notorious  that  th^ 
humblest  peasants  in  this  country  have  been  used  to  sympathize  with  the  vio- 
tories  of  its  warriors,  and  to  feel  themselves  partaken  m  their  honour  1  True 
U  is  that  of  late  a  chill  philosophy  has  been  bus^  in  numbing  even  this,  the 
natural  enthusiasm  of  a  brave  people ;  in  sophisticating  their  feelinors  and  be- 
wildering their  reason ;  in  rendering  them  dead  to  the  glories  of  Waterloo, 
but  tremblingly  alive  to  the  imperfections  of  Old  Sarom.  But  it  vdll  not  do; 
and  I  must  say  that  I  distrust  the  sense  of  any  man  who  can  build  a  hope  of 
discomfiture  to  ministers  on  the  popularity  of  parliamentair  reform.  v 

It  is  not  against  parliamentary  reform,  but  against  the  frantic  follies  cireu-* 
lated  under  that  pretext,  and  the  mischiefs  attempted  to  be  perpetrated  under 
tlie  shadow  of  its  name,  that  government  appealed  to  parliament,  and  that  pai^ 
liament  bad  recourse  to  the  Suspension  Act.  That  act  is  happily  at  an  end. 
I  am  not  disposed  to  undervalue  the  evil  of  its  enactment,  whetner  in  itself  or 
whether  considered  as  a  precedent  for  other  times.  But  they  sorely  read  bat 
ill  the  si^ns  of  the  present  times,  who  think  that  in  or  ont  of  pariiament  there 
is  a  leaning  against  popular  rights  and  feelings.  How  strangely  do  topies 
survive  the  occasions  which  produce  them,  riot  more  idle  was  it  in  the 
rhetorieiaus  of  imperial  Rome  to  make  declamations  in  favour  of  Brutus,  ages 
after  the  extinction  of  Roman  liberty,  than  it  is  in  the  patriots  of  these  days  to 
pretend  an  apprehension  of  arbitrary  power,  and  to  ran  against  enslaved  par- 
liaments and  an  usurping  crown. 

The  dangere  which  now  threaten  society  are  of  a  different  kind,  and  oome 
in  an  opposite  direction ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  parliament  to  provide  whk 
equal  watchfulness  not  only  against  the  blast  of  the  lightning  from  above,  but 
against  the  destractive  explosion  from  below. 

But  let  us  hope  that  these  dangere  are  for  the  present  passed  away.  If,  io 
the  hour  of  peril,  the  statue  of  liberty  has  been  veiled  for  a  moment,  let  it  be 
confessed  in  justice  that  the  hands  whose  painful  duty  it  was  to  spread  thai 
veil,  have  not  been  the  least  prompt  to  remove  it.  If  the  palladmm  of  the 
constitution  has  for  a  moment  trembled  in  its  shrine,  let  it  be  acknowledged 
that  lft)rough  the  vigilance  and  constancy  of  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  see 
that  the  fabric  took  no  harm,  the  shrine  itself  has  been  preserved  from  profa» 
nation,  and  the  temple  stands  firm  and  unimpaired. 

ON   THE   CATHOUC   CLAIMS. — JUNE  22,  1812 

Wc  read,  sir,  in  the  history  of  ancient  Rome,  that  when  one  of  the  armiee 
of  the  republic  had  fallen  into  the  power  of  the  enemy,  and  was  surrounded 
by  the  Samnites  at  the  Caudine  Forks,  the  victorious  general  desirous  to 
make  the  most  of  the  advantage  which  he  had  obtiuned,  d^patched  a  messaee 
to  his  father,  a  senator  celebrated  for  his  wisdom,  to  counsel  him  as  to  the 
most  expedient  mode  of  disposing  of  his  captives. — **  Dismiss  them  uaren« 
somed  and  unmolested,'*  was  the  answer  of^the  aged  senator.  This  was  a 
strain  of  generosity  too  high  for  the  comprehension  of  the  son.  ,He  re-de- 
spatched his  messenger  to  consult  his  oracle  again.  The  answer  then  was 
'« Exterminate  them  to  the  last  man*'*    This  advice  was  so  unlike  the  former* 
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tint  it  excited  t  suspicion  tbat  the  old  man^s  intellects  were  dennged :  he 
was  broaght  to  the  camp  to  explain  the  discordancy  of  his  connsel.  **  By  my 
ikrstadvice,"  said  he,  **  which  was  the  best,  I  recommended  to  yon  to  ensoie  the 
e?erlasting  gratitade  of  a  powerful  people;  by  mj  second,  which  was  th« 
worst,  I  pointed  out  to  yon  the  policy  of  getting  nd  of  a  danfferons  eoeanr* 
There  is  no  third  way.  jytium  nullum  consilium,'*^  When  asked,  what  if  a 
middle  course  should  be  taken,  what  if  they  should  be  dismissed  unhurt,  but 
if  at  the  same  time  harsh  laws  should  be  imposed  upon  them  as  a  conquered 
enemy  t  **  hta  quidem  tmtmtia^*^  said  the  old  man,  **  ea  ut^  gum  negue  amneo§ 
pant  neque  inimieoB  toUit,**  The  son,  however,  unhappily  for  his  country, 
thought  himself  wiser  than  his  father ;  the  middle  course  was  adopted :  he 
neither  liberated  the  Romans,  nor  exterminated  them ;  he  passed  their  necks 
nnder  the  yoke,  and  sent  them  home. 

Of  the  cruelties  exercised  against  the  first  reformers  by  the  ancient  chureht 
tHen  struffglin^  for  the  maintenance  of  its  authority,  history  speaks  with  just 
horror  and  indignation.  But  can  any  man  now  entertain  a  serious  anpreheo- 
sion  that  it  is  necessary  to  be  on  our  guard  aranst  their  recurrence  1  Good 
Ood,  sir,  what  should  we  say  if  the  early  yioTences  of  the  reformation  itself 
were  to  be  arrayed  against  Protestants  as  -a  lasting  and  inexpiable  reproach  t 
If  the  outrages  and  extraTaffancies  of  the  Anabaptists  of  Mnnster--the  tyian- 
nical  caprices  of  Henry  VIII. — the  severities  of  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth— the  burning  of  Senretus,  by  Calvin,  at  Geneva— the  coarae  and 
sacrilegious  fury  of  John  Knox  and  his  followers  in  Scotland — nay,  and  the 
oath  taken  hj  King  William  himself— were  to  be  alleged  as  evidence  that  the 
several  descriptions  of  reformed  religion  are  necessarily  and  etemallv  of  a  vio- 
lent and  s&ng^inanr  character  ?  We  should  object  to  such  an  inference  as 
absuid  and  unjustifiable ;  and  may  not  the  Catholics  of  the  present  day  pro- 
test in  like  maoner  against  conclusions  being  drawn  against  them,  from  the 
crimes  and  cruelties,  the  perfidies  and  atrocities,  of  those  who  held  the  same 
sfiuth  two  hundred  years  ago  t 

I  have  been  shodced  at  seeing  exposed  to  sale,  in  the  shop-windows  of  this 
metropolis,  an  address  to  the  worstj>a88ion6  of  the  vulgar,  entitled  **  An  Aw- 
ful Wamiog,  or  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.*'  Who  the  writer  is  I 
know  not  It  is  not  right  to  attribute  bad  motives  to  any  man,  but  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  conceive  a  food  one  for  such  a  publication  as  this  which  I  hold  in  my 
hand.  Whv  publish  such  a  narrative  at  the  present  moment  1  What  pur- 
pose, what  legitimate  feelinff  can  it  be  intended  to  (pratify  t  What  have  the 
public  now  to  do  with  Charles  the  Ninth  and  Admiral  Coligny  t  By  what 
sentiment  can  any  one  feel  himself  called  upon  at  this  time  of  day  to  narrate 
that  the  Guises  sprinkled  themselves  with  the  blood  of  their  unfortunate  vie* 
tim,  and  that  the  Dake  d'Angouleme  viewed  his  butchered  corpse  with  emo- 
tions of  delight  1  Why  represent  these  horrid  scenes  to  the  eyes  of  the  popu- 
lace 1  What  good  can  it  do  to  recall  the  memory  of  them  t  If  the  torch  of 
religious  animosity  could  be  rekindled  at  the  present  moment,  what  would  the 
effect  be  bat  to  risk  the  safety  of  the  British  empire  t  This  mischievous  pub- 
lication is  illustrated  by  plates,  to  heighten  the  horrors  of  the  narrati?e.  In 
one  is  exhibited  the  assassination  of  Coligny,  in  another  the  Dake  d*Aogott- 
leme  dipping  his  handkerchief  in  his  blood.  Does  not  this  mode  of  illustra- 
tion clearly  show  to  what  description  of  readers  the  publication  is  peculiarly 
addressed  t  upon  what  class  of  understanding  it  is  intended  to  operate  t 

But  neither  are  there  wanting  other  indications  of  the  same  purpose ;  amonff 
these  is  the  dedication.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  tnat  eminent  and 
virtuous  man  whose  loss  in  this  house  we  are  still  deploringr,  and  who,  had 
he  been  alive,  warm  as  he  was  in  his  resistance  to  the  question  now  before 
the  house,  would  assuredly  have  disdained  and  discountenanced  such  a  mode 
of  resisting  it.  The  dedication  is  as  follows :— ^^  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  the 
Right  Honouinble  Spencer  Peioeval,  prime  minister  of  these  rsakns,  whose 
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t  reltthre  sitnatioii  In  respect  of  the  established  reYiffion  of  the  nnited  kinjifdoniy 

k  was  similar  to  that  of  De  Coligny  in  France."    What  does  this  mean  t  How 

w  was  Mr.  Perceral's  situation,  with  respect  to  the  established  religion  of  this 

I  kincrdom,  similar  to  that  of  De  CoUgny  with  respect  to  the  establisEed  religion 

«  of  France  ?    So  much  for  the  accuracy  of  the  fact    This  circumstance  is  one 

t  which  also  clearly  shows  for  what  scale  of  intellect  ^is  writer  calculated  his 

L  publication.    On  human  beings,  capable  of  inrestiffation  and  discussion,  he 

K  knew  that  he  should  make  no  impression ;  he  therefore  directed  his  efforts  to 

t  infuriate  the  mob — not,  I  hope,  in  this  day,  to  be  infuriated  by  such  unhallow- 

t  ed  means.    The  dedication  proceeds,  after  this  comparison  between  the  sitn- 

I  atlon  of  Mr.  Perceyal  and  that  of  the  Admiral  De  Coligny,  to  say  that  Mr. 

I  Perceval  **  fell  Kke  him^  a  martyr  to  his  duty  to  his  king,  to  his  country,  and 

to  his  God."    History,  we  know,  is  sufficiently  liable  to  misrepresentation 
P  and  perversion ;  but  so  shameless  an  attempt  as  this,  within  one  short  month 

I  after  the  transaction  to  which  it  refers,  I  should  think  is  not  to  be  found  in 

y  the  records  of  historical  falsification.- 

^  If,  sir,  with  a  deep  sense  of  a  dispensation  so  awful  and  afflicting  as  that 

with  which  we  have  recently  been  visited,  it  may  yet  be  pemitted  to  us  to 
render  thanks  to  Providence  for  havinff  intermixed' some  qualification  of  mercy 
in  its  wrath,  that  gratitude  is  justly  due,  wheii  we  imagine  to  our  minds  the 
mischiefs  that  might  have  been  occasioned,  had  the  desperate  wretch  who 
committed  this  detested  deed  been  either  a  Catholic  or  an  Irishman.  It  is 
very  possible  that  he  might  have  been  either,  or  both,  and  yet  not  have  been 
Influenced  by  any  motive  of  religious  fanaticism.  But  I  appeal  to  the  common 
sense  of  the  house,  whether,  if  by  accident,  the  assassin  or  Mr.  Perceval  had 
been  born  in  the  sister  island,  if  by  accident  he  had  been  a  Roman  Catholic, 
(as,  in  the  paragraph  I  have  just  read  to  them,  it  is  not  asserted  indeed,  but, 
with  Jesuitical  ambiguity,  is  more  than  insinuated ;)  whether,  I  say,  the  same 
^  blind  zeal  which  is  manifested  in  this  publication,  would  not  in  all  probability 

'  have  availed  itself  of  that  circumstance  to  stir  up  a  furious  and  fanatical  spirit, 

which  might  have  laid  both  countries  in  blood  1    •    •    • 
^  Tbe  mention  of  the  name  of  Mr.  Burke,  and  of  that  of  my  late  right  honoura- 

^  ble  friend,  naturally  suggests  the  consideration  of  the  authorities  by  which  the 

^  view  that  I  take  of^  the  great  question  now  before  us,  has  been  supported  or 

>i  opposed.    No  man  can  deem  more  highly  than  I  do  of  the  sagacity,  the  in- 

1^  tegrity,  the  force  of  my  late  right  honourable  friend's  understandinff ;  of  the 

3  purity  of  his  mind,  the  charity  of  his  temper,  and  the  unaffected  piety  by 

^'  which  he  was  so  eminently  distingruished.    But,  considering  this,  as  I  must 

>  always  do,  as  a  great  state  question,  I  hope  I  may  be  excused  if.  I  cannot  put 

I  bis  authority  in  competition  with  the  united  authorities  of  so  many  great  men 

^  who  have  preceded  him;  with  the  authority,  not  of  Mr.  Burke  alone,  who, 

I  on  this  as  well  as  on  other  subjects,  outran  with  a  prophetic  celerity  the  pro- 

I  j^ress  of  the  public  sentiment,  and  had  arrived  many  years  ago  at  that  opinion 

i:  in  which  I  believe  it  may  be  said  that  the  generality  of  the  public  are  now 

)  agreed ;  not  only  of  Mr.  Fox,  whose  general  love  of  liberty,  and  whose  ardent 

f  ^nd  hardy  and  uncomprising  spirit  naturally  inclined  him  to  extend  to  the 

t  widest  range  the  limits  of  freedom  and  toleration ;  not  only,  I  say,  with  the 

p  authorities  of  these  great  men— men  who,  being  of  a  warm  and  sanguine  tem- 

I  perament,  might  be  subjected  to  the  accusation  of  adopting  too  eagerly  every 

f  proposition  which  tended  towards  the  liberty  of  mankind :  but  to  Uiese  are  to 

DC  added  the  name  of  Mr.  Windham,  whose  mind  was  cast  in  a  different 
il  mould,  whose  disposition,  so  far  from  being  rash  and  sanguine,  inclined  him 

y  rather  to  view  every  approach  to  an  enlargement  of  popular  privilege  with 

I  Jealousy,  and  to  suspect  all  general  propositions  of  lallacy  and  danger.    I 

^  must  add  also  the  great  and  venerable  name  of  Mr.  Pitt,  whose  generous  phi- 

I  lanthropy,  whose  attachment  to  civil  and  religious  liberty,  were  as  Mrarm  and 

I  sincere  as  those  of  any  man  that  ever  lived ;  but  in  whom  these  feelings  were 
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;Miip«i6d  tn^  diseiplioed  hj  early  habits  of  batineaa  and  \oa^  naelkal  «ip«» 
lieooe,  which  had  taQfj[ht  hm  to  examine  specioaa  theories  with  dialnitt,  and 
to  build  hia  plans  for  the  public  good  on  sure  and  solid  foundations*  If  the* 
the  ooestion  were4o  rest  upon  authoritjTy  I  could  hate  no  apprdiension  as  Is 
the  aecisioD. 

But  it  is  not  the  influence  of  the  clergy  alone  that  is  an  object  of  appTwhsa* 
sion*  The  great  body  of  Irish  Catholics  are,  it  is  said,  in  the  bands  of  agitatomy 
who  wish  to  keep  their  discontents  aliye ;  who  care  not  for  the  professed  ob- 
jeet  of  Catholic  desire,  but  look  to  ulterior  purposes  of  mischief,  to  sepaiatkNi 
and  rerolutioB.  If  this  be  so,  we  can  only  defeat  the  eril  intentions  of  such 
men  in  two  ways :  either  by  correcting  their  disposition,  or  by  taking  away 
their  means«  The  former  is  beyond  human  power.  Let  us  sTail  ourselvea 
of  the  latter.  Let  us  remove  those  circumstances  which,  imrating  upon  the 
ieelings  of  the  Catholies,  reader  them  fit  instruments  in  the  handa  St  agitateia 
for  the  promotion  of  luch  dan^roos  designs.  I  am  inclined  to  beliere  that 
there  an  those  who  have  ulterior  views  and  objects.  Of  these  who  are  tba 
most  clamorous  for  concession,  there  are  some,  I  do  beliefe,  who  weald  be 
Biost  disappoia^Mi  if  that  concession  were  gmnted.  And  next  to  the  gratiieft- 
tioB  whicn  I  ahould  feel  in  tranquillizing  a  loyal  and  high-minded  people,  by 
the  introduction  of  that  equality  of  rights,  without  which  there  can  be  no 
reciprocal  liking  and  confidence,  is  that  of  disappointing  the  guilty  hopea  of 
thoae  who  delidit  not  in  tranquillity  and  concord,  but  in  gnoTaaces  and  r^ 
monstianoe ;  who  use  their  sincere  and  warm-hearted  countrymen  aa  aereena 
to  their  own  ambitious  purposes ;  and  who  consider  a  state  oif  turbulence  and 
discontent  as  best  suited  to  the  ends  which  they  have  in  view.  That  state  il 
may  be  their  wish  to  prolong,  but  so  much  the  rather  is  it  ourintMest  and  oar 
duty  to  terminate  it  as  speedily  as  possible. 

OH  FOREION  TREATIES. — ^NOV.  17,  1818. 

Wrrtt  reference,  however,  to  the  vote  of  this  night,  as  far  as  it  may  be  eon* 
sidered  prospective,  as  to  the  exertions  we  are  called  upon  in  fhture  to  make, 
I  must  observe,  that  even  if  out  hopes  of  peace  should  be  postponed,  or  even 
disappointed,  is  it  nothing  to  reflect  upon  the  posture  we  are  enabled  ts 
assume,  by  the  achievements  we  have  already  performed  t  Is  it  nothing 
to  look  back  upon  the  fallen,  the  crouching  attitude  of  enslaved  Europe,  at  a 
period  not  long  distant,  and  compare  it  with  the  upright,  free,  undaunted  postare 
m  which  she  now  stands  1  Living  memorv  can  recall  no  period  when  sne  waa 
entitled  to  hold  her  head  so  high,  and  to  bid  such  bold  defiance  to  her  enemy. 
What,  let  me  ask,  is  the  first  and  brightest  fruit  of  the  late  successful  con- 
flict 1  First,  that  continuity  of  system,  that  instrument  of  not  wholly  ineffec- 
tual hostility  agafifst  Great  Britain,  which,  until  lately,  was  supposed  to  be 
growing  in  strength  and  perfection,  has  been  destroyed ;  that  complex  ma- 
chine directed  against  our  trade  has  received  a  blow  which  has  shivered  it  to 
atoms !  The  enemy  is  doubly  defeated ;  his  arms  and  his  artifices  have 
failed :  burdened  as  it  was,  still  there  is  something  in  the  incompressible  na- 
ture of  commerce  which  rises  under  the  weight  of  the  most  powerful  tyranny; 
his  eflbrts  have  been  exhausted  ;  his  monarchy  was  reduced  to  sink  our  com- 
merce ;  but,  risingwith  tenfold  vigour,  it  has  defied  his  puny  efforts,  never 
to  be  repeated.  The  next  point  that  we  have  attained  is,  the  destruction  of 
his  own  darling  system  of  confederation !  I  mean,  that  system  by  which  he 
had  formed  all  the  states  of  continental  Europe  into  satellites  of  the  French 
empire,  that  moved  only  as  it  moved,  and  acted  only  by  its  influence.  They 
are  now  emancipated ;  the  yoke  has  been  removed  froia  their  shoulders :  tha 
nations  rise  superior  to  themselves, 

**  Fr«6.  and  to  none  accoantabla.  preferring 
Hard  liberty,  before  ihe  eaay  yoke 
Of  aervils  ponp.* 
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Bpt,  mnoe  til  tbe  erents  of  war  are  preoarioas,  ia  it  imposatble,  that  after 
retiring  awhile,  the  tyrant  of  Europe  (now  no  lon||rer  its  tyrant)  may  agftin 
burst  forward,  and  a^in,  with  desolation  in  his  train,  awhile  Wetorioits, 
attempt  to  collect  the  uagments  of  that  s^stekn,  and  to  reconstroct  that  mighty 
ebgine  which  we  have  shattered,  butwmch  once,  ffuided  by  his  hand,  hurled 
destructidn  on  his  foes  t  It  is  impossible.  After  Uie  defeats  that  he  has  sus- 
tained, all  confidence  between  him  and  his  rassal  states  must  be  annihilated. 
Admitting  that  they  may  be  compelled  again  to  act,  can  he  rely  upon  their 
exertions,  or  can  they  depend  upon  his  support  I  He  may  go  forth  like  that 
foul  idol,  of  which  we  heard  so  much  in  tne  last  year,  crushing  his  helpless 
▼ictims  beneath  his  chariot  wheels ;  but  he  never  again  can  yoke  them  to  his 
car  as  willing  instruments  of  destruction.  Even  if  Austria,  by  base  submis- 
sion to  tbe  sacrifice  of  her  honour,  were  to  add  ^e  sacrifice  of  another  daugh- 
ter, and  of  another  army  of  30,000  men,  that  mutual  confidence  which  existed 
at  the  commencement  of  the  last  camnaign  can  never  be  restored. 

So  much  for  the  present  state  of  Buroi>e :  but  has  this  country  |;ained  no- 
thing by  the  glorious  contest,  even  supposing  peace  should  be  far  distant!  Is 
it  nothing  to  Great  Britain,  even  purchased  at  the  high  price  stated  by  the 
noble  lord,  that  under  all  the  severity  of  her  sufferings,  while  her  trade  de- 
clined, her  military  character  has  been  exalted?  Is  it  no  satis^tion,  no 
compensation  to  her,  to  reflect  that  Uie  splendid  scenes  displayed  on  tbe  con- 
tinent are  owing  to  her  efibrts  ?  that  the  victories  of  Germany  aVe  to  be  attri- 
buted to  our  victories  in  the  peninsula  ?  That  spark,  often  feeble,  sometimes 
80  nearly  extinguished  as  to  excite  despair  in  all  hearts  that  were  not  above  it, 
which  we  lighted  in  Portugal,  which  was  fed  and  nourished  thet«,  has  at 
length  burst  into  a  flame  that  has  dazzled  and  illuminated  Europe.  Shall  it 
then  be  said,  that  this  struggle  has  had  no  effect  upon  the  military  character 
of  Great  Britain  1  At  the  commencement  of  this  war,  our  empire  rested  upon 
one  majestic  column,  our  naval  power.  In  the  prosecution  of  Uie  war,  a  hero 
has  raised  another  stupendous  pillar  of  strength  to  support  our  monarchy— 
our  military  pre-eminence.  It  is  now  that  We  may  boast  not  only  of  supe- 
riority at  sea,  but  on  shore :  the  same  energy  and  heroisfn  exist  in  both  the 
arms  of  Great  Britain ;  they  arl  rivals  in  strength,  but  inseparable  in  glory 
If,  at  a  future  period,  by  successes  which  we  cannot  foresee,  and  by  aggres 
sions  which  we  cannot  resist,  war  should  again  be  threatened  upon  our  own 
shores,  what  consolation  will  the  reflection  afford,  that  out  of  the  calamities 
and  the  privations  of  war  has  arisen  a  principle  of  safety,  that,  superior  to  all 
attacks,  sfaAll  survive  through  ages,  to  which  even  our  posterity  shall  look 
forward !  Compare  the  situation  of  England  with  her  condition  even  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  campaign,  much  more  with  her  condition  at  the  renewal 
of  the  war.  Were  we  not  Uien  threatened  by  the  aggressions  of  an  enemy 
even  upon  our  own  shores ;  were  we  not  then  trembling  for  the  safety  and 
sanctity  even  of  our  homes  ?  Now  contemplate  Wellington  encamped  on  the 
Bidassoa !  I  know  that  a  sickly  sensibility  prevails  abroad,  which  leads 
tome  to  doubt  whether  the  advance  of  Lord  Wellington  was  not  rash  and  pre- 
eipitate.  Of  the  political  expediency  of  that  advance  I  can  entertain  but  one 
opinion :  I  cannot  enter  into  that  refinement  which  induces  those  who  affect 
to  know  much,  to  hesitate  upon  the  subject ;  I  cannot  look  with  regret  at  a 
British  army  encamped  upon  the  fertile  plains  of  France :  I  cannot  believe 
that  any  new  grounds  for  apprehension  are  raised  by  an  additional  excitement 
being  afforded  to  the  irritability  of  the  French  people :  I  foresee  no  disadvan- 
tage resulting  from  entering  the  territories  ot  our  enemy,  not  as  the  con- 
quered but  the  conquerors :  1  cannot  believe  that  there  are  any  so  weak  as  to 
imagine  that  England  wishes  to  maintain  a  position  within  the  heart  of  the 
enemy^s  country,  or  that  Spain  will  attempt  to  extend  her  dominion  beyond 
that  vast  chain  of  impregnable  mountains  that  seem  to  form  her  natural 
bovndtiyt  What  is  the  net!  The  Portoguete  are  now  looking  upoa  tbt 
74  n* 
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wtDt  of  BijMiiB,  *<  that  eiuslat » thoM  wolTes**  whii^  woald  hsre  4€vm- 
tated  their  eapitol ;  the  Portuffoese  now  hehold,  planted  on  the  towers  of 
Bavonne,  that  standard  which  uieir  enemy  would  have  made  to  float  upon  the 
walls  of  Lishoa«  1  cannot  think*  it  a  matter  of  regret  that  Spaniards  are  now 
recofering,  from  the  i^rasp  of  an  enemy  on  his  own  shores,  that  diadem  whicb 
was  stripped  from  the  hrow  of  the  BonrbonSf  to  be  pockpted  by  an  usurper. 
J  cannot  think  it  a  matter  of  regret  that  England,  formerly  threatened  wit^ 
JBTasion,  is  now  the  invader— that  France,  instead  of  England,  is  the  sceoe 
of  oonflict: 

w Ultro  Inachiat  veninet  ad  urbei 

Dardanut,  et  venit  lugeret  Orocia  frtii.'' 

I  cannot  think  all  this  matter  of  regret;  and  of  those  who  believe  that  tb« 
DatioD  or  myself  are  blinded  by  onr  successes,  I  entreat  that  they  will  leave 
me  to  my  delusioa,  and  keep  their  philosophy  to  themselves.  There  are 
other  observations,  growing  not  only  out  of  the  proceedings  of  the  last  year, 
bat  since  the  commencement  of  <he  war,  that  to  my  mind  are  highly  con- 
soling. /  It  is  a  fact  acknowledged  by  all,  that  our  enemy,  who  has  enslaved 
the  jHess,  and  made  it  contribute  so  importantly  to  his  own  purposes  of  ambi- 
tion,  at  various  periods,  djuring  the  hostilities,  has  endeavoured  to  impress 
apoa  all  those  who  are  likely  to  be  onr  allies,  a  notion,  that  Great  Britain 
only  fought  to  secure  her  own  interest,  thai  her  views  were  completely  selfish. 
That  illusion  is  now  destroyed,  and  the  designs  of  this  country  are  vindicated 
by  recent  events.  We  call  on  all  the  powers  with  whom  we  are  at  war^  to 
do  as  justice  in  this  respect:  above  all,  we  claim  it  of  America,  with  which, 
ts  much  as  any  man,  I  wish  for  reconciliation.  If  she  were  now  hesitating 
and  wavering,  whi^h  of  the  two  great  contending  parties  she  should  joii» 
would  not  me  conduct  of  England  now  decide  the  doubt?  I  ask  her  to 
review  her  own,  and  the  policy  of  this  country,  and  to  acknowledge  that  w« 
are  deserving,  not  only  of  her  confidence,  but  of  the  support  of  mankind* 
Now  she  can  behold  Bonaparte  in  his  naked  deformity,  stripped  of  the  h\»% 
glory  which  success  had  oast  around  him — the  spell  of  his  invincibility  is 
now  dissotved^-she  can  now  look  at  him  witYiout  that  awe  which  an  anintep' 
rupted  series  of  victories  had  created.  Were  she  now  to  survey  him  as  he  is, 
what  would  be  the  re<(u1t?  She  would  trace  him  by  the  desolation  of  eio- 
pires,  and  the  dismemberment  of  states;  she  would  see  him  pursuing  his 
eourse  over  the  ruins  of  men  and  of  things :  slavery  to  the  people,  and  de- 
■tructioB  to  commerce— hostility  to  literature,  to  lifi^ht,  and  life,  were  the  prin- 
eiples  on  which  he  acted.  His  object  was,  to  extinguish  patriotism,  and  to 
confound  allegiance— to  darken  as  well  as  to  enslave— to  roll  back  the  tide  of 
eiviiization — ^to  barbarize,  as  well  as  to  desolate  mankind.  Then  let  America 
tnm  from  this  disgustiag  picture,  these  scenes  of  bloodshed  and  horror,  and 
compare  with  them  the  effect  of  British  interference!  She  will  see  that 
wherevOr  this  country  has  exerted  herself,  it  has  been  to  raise  the  fallen  and 
to  support  the  falling  ^to  raise,  not  to  degrade  the  national  character-*to 
rouse  the  sentiments  of  patriotism  which  tyranny  had  silenced— to  enlighten^ 
to  reanimate,  to  liberate.  Great  Britain  has  resuscitated  Spain,  and  recreated 
Portugal.  Germany  is  now  a  nation  as  well  as  a  name,  and  all  these  glorious 
effects  have  been  produced  by  the  efforts  and  by  the  example  of  our  country* 
If  to  be  the  deliverers  of  Europe ;  if  to  have  raised  our  own  nattoaal  chatao^ 
ter,  not  upon  the  ruins  of  other  kingdoms ;  if  to  meet  dangers  without  shriab> 
Ing,  and  to  possess  courage  rising  with  difficulties  be  sSmirable,  sorely  wc 
may  not  unreasonably  hope  for  the  applause  of  tlie  world.  If  wo  have  fouiided 
our  streiAgth  upon  a  rock,  and  possess  the  implicit  confidence  of  those  alliec 
we  have  succoured  when  they  seemed  beyond  relief,  then,  I  say,  that  ouf  osp 
•ftioBs  daring  the  last  year,  all  oar  efforts  doriag  the  war,  aia  eheaplj'pQ^ 
«hascd«    If  im,  hairo  boxdeoed  oaiselviii  we  hafe  tdimii  oHieisii  m.^Pi 
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Mnr»  the  hiwud,  the  sonl-iUt,  the  proud  MtMaedon  of  knowinf  thst  m  wMA 
diarge  is  thtl  whieh,  with  the  fainleBt  thadow  of  justiee,  eanoot  be  brooglu 
against  00. 

HBOOTIATION  RSLATIYB  TO  SPAIN.— -AFRO.  14,  1824. 

With  regard  to  the  independence  of  the  Spanish  colonies  in  America,  he 
also  wished  to  say  a  few  words  by  way  of  explanation.  Undoubtedly  it  would 
have  been  much  more  agjeeable  to  him  not  to  be  called  upon  to  give  aa  expla- 
Bation  upon  an  erent  which  might  only  be  contingent.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, no  choice  was  left  him  at  the  present  moment.  As  loLg  as  peace  pre- 
Tsiled  on  the  continent,  and  Spain  had  no  enemy  in  Europe  to  contend  with, 
BO  long  it  was  a  matter  of  discretion  with  the  British  government,  whether  it 
'would  or  would  not  call  the  attention  of  Spain  to  the  undeniable  fact,  that  she 
had  lost  all  her  influence  in  her  American  provinces — ^that  all  her  efforts  to 
regain  it  have  been,  and  still  were,  useless  and  ineffectual ;  and  that  her  wisest 
policy  was  to  enter,  as  soon  as  possible,  into  an  accommodation  with  them— an 
accommodation  founded,  indeeo,  upon  the  basis  of  recognising  their  indepen- 
dence, bdt  qualified  with  any  advantage  which  the  mother  country  mij^ht 
think  proper  to  stipulate,  and  the  colonies  in  return  to  grant  Indeed,  advice 
to  that  effect  had  already  been  given  to  her  by  this  country.  We  had  told  her 
that  we  should  ask  of  her  colonies  no  commercial  advantages,  as  we  conceived 
tiie  superiority  should  be  reserved  to  her  as  the  mother  country ;  and  all 
that  we  were  inclined  to  demand  was,  that  we  should  be  placed  m  the  same 
situation  with  other  favoured  nations.*  More  than  om*^  it  nad  been  hinted  to 
Qs,  that  our  gnod  offices  between  Spain  and  her  colonies  would  be  favourably 
received  by  the  mother  country.  The  answer  which  had  been  invariably 
returned  to  such  applications  was,  that  we  were  willinflr  to  interfere  with  our 
good  offices,  if  our  recos^ition  of  the  independence  of^the  colonies  were  not 
to  be  made  determinable  on  the  issue  of  the  negotiations.  At  present,  how- 
ever, the  case  was  entirely  changed.  As  Spain  had  now  an  active  and  power- 
ful European  enemy,  it  became  necessary  for  England  to  declare  in  what  light 
she  looked  upon  the  struggling  provinces  of  South  America :  for  as  Spain 
still  retained  the  dominion  dejure  over  them,  though  she  had  lost  ^e  domi- 
nioi  de  facto  t  as  France  migfht  send  forth  her  fleets  and  armies  to  seize  and 
conquer  them ;  and  as,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  arrangements  might  bo 
made  between  the  two  nations  reffarding  the  conquest  or  the  cession  of  them, 
the  British  government  had  felt  itself  called  upon  to  state,  that  it  considered 
the  separation  of  the  colonies  from  Spain  to  have  been  effected  to  sucl^  a  de- 
gree, that  it  would  not  tolerate  for  an  instant  any  cession  which  Spain  might 
make  of  colonies  over  which  she  did  not  exercise  a  direct  and  positive  influence. 
To  such  a  declaration  the  British  government  had  at  last  been  forced.  With- 
out staying  to  examine  whether  it  had  been  made  prematurely  or  not,  he  wr  uld 
once  more  repeat,  that  to  such  a  d^lsration  we  had  at  length,  by  necessity, 
been  driven,  and  that  the  justice  and  propriety  of  it  had  not  yet  been  disputed 
by  either  party. 

FOREIGN    ElTLISTMENT  BILL. — ^APRIL  16,  1823. 

QooD  God  !  is  it  to  become  a  maxim  with  this  country  that  she  is  ever  to  be 
m  belllgerantl  Is  she  never,  under  any  possible  state  of  oircnmstanoes,  to 
temain  neutral  t  If  tliis  proposition  be  ^ood  for  any  thing,  it  must  run  to  this 
extent  "that  our  position,  insulated  as  it  is  from  all  the  rest  of  the  worlds 
moves  us  so  far  from  the  scene  of  continental  warfare,  that  we  onght  always 
to  be  beiligerant— that  we  are  bound  to  counteract  the  designs  of  Pro- 
vidence, to  reject  the  advantages  of  nature,  and  to  render  futile  and 
enotteoot  the  deeeripticm  of  &e  poet,  who  has  said  to  onr  honour 
liMtif*  weM  lite  prOM to  w«t  tod  tamiilt«  on  aoeoiint  of  our  happy  sito*- 
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tion,  thaa  the  Deighbourinff  nations  that  lie  contenninoiili  with  one  aa 
other.  But  wherefore  this  dread  of  a  neutrally  t  If  gentlemen  look  to  the 
page  of  history,  they  will  find  that  for  centaries  past,  whenever  there  has  been 
a  war  in  Europe,  we  have  almost  always  been  belligerant.  The  fact  is  un- 
doubtedly so ;  out  I  am  not  prepared  to  lay  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  if,  at 
the  beginning  of  a  war,  we  should  happen  to  maintain  a  species  of  neutrality, 
it  was  an  unnatural  thing  that  we  shoula  do  so.  Gentlemen  say,  that  we  must 
be  drawn  into  a  war,  sooner  or  later.  Why,  then,  I  answer,  let  it  be  later.  I 
8a]r,  if  we  are  to  be  drawn  into  a  war,  let  us  be  drawn  into  it  on  grounds  clearly 
British.  I  do  not  say — God  forbid  I  should — that  it  is  no  part  of  the  duty 
of  Great  Britain  to  protect  what  is  termed  the  balance  of  power,  and  to  aid 
the  weak  against  the  insults  of  the  strong.  I  say,  on  the  contrary,  that  to  do 
so  is  her  bounden  duty ;  but  I  affirm  also,  that  we  must  take  care  to  do  our 
duty  to  ourselves.  The  first  condition  of  engaging  in  any  war — the  sine  qud 
non  of  every  such  undertaking — is,  that  the  war  must  be  just ;  the  second, 
that  being  just  in  itself,  we  can  also  with  justice  engage  in  it;  and  the  third, 
that  being  Justin  its  nature,  and  it  being  possible  for  us  justly  to  embark  in  it, 
we  can  so  interfere  without  detriment  or  prejudice  to  ourselves.  I  contend 
that  he  is  a  visionary  politician  who  leaves  this  last  condition  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  and  I  say  further,  that  though  the  glorious  abandonment  of  it  may  sound 
well  in  the  generous  speech  of  an  irresponsible  orator^with  the  safety  of  a 
nation  upon  nis  lips,  and  none  of  the  responsibility  upon  his  shoulders — it  is 
matter  deeply  to  be  considered  ;  and  that  the  minister  who  should  lay  it  out  of 
his  view,  in  c4illingon  the  country  to  undertake  a  war,  would  well  deserve  that 
universal  censure  and  reprobation  with  which  the  noble  lord  opposite  has  this 
night  menaced  me.  If  it  be  wise  for  a  government,  though  it  cannot  prevent 
an  actual  explosion,  to  endeavour  to  circumscribe  the  limits,  and  to  lessen  the 
duration  of  a  war,  then  I  say  that  the  position  we  have  taken  in  the  present 
instance  is  of  more  probable  efficacy  than  that  in  which  we  should  have  stood 
had  we  suffered  ourselves  to  be  ifrawn  into  a  participation  in  the  contest. 
Participation,  did  I  say  ?  Sir !  is  there  any  man  who  hears  me— is  there  any 
man  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  country  for  the  last  twenty  years,  who 
does  not  know  the  way  in  which  Great  Britain  has  been  accustomed  to  parti- 
cipate in  a  war  ?  Do  not  gentlemen  know  that  if  we  now  enter  into  a  war,  we 
must  take  the  whole  burden  of  it  upon  ourselves,  and  conduct  the  whole  force 
and  exertions  of  the  peninsula  I  But,  supposing  such  to  be  our  course,  how 
different  must  be  our  situation,  as  compareci  with  former  periods.  When  we 
last  became  the  defenders  of  Spain,  we  fought  for  and  with  a  united  people. 
What  would  be  the  case  at  present!  Any  interference  on  our  parts  in  favour 
of  Spain,  must  commence  with  an  attempt  to  unite  cont^ding  factions,  and 
to  stimulate  men  of  opposite  interests  ana  opposite  feelings,  to  one  ffrand  and 
simultaneous  effort.  Now,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  the  man  wno  would 
undertake  to  do  this  under  present  circumstances,  must  either  be  possessed  of 
supernatural  means  of  informaUon,  or  of  aHiardihood  which  I  may  envy,  but 
shall  not  attempt  to  imitate.  I  say  that  those  men  will  not  consult  the  tn\e  d  ig- 
nit^  of  the  country,  who,  finding  fault  with  the  part  we  have  adopted,  wish 
to  indemnify  themselves  by  endeavouring  to  make  us  perform  that  part  amiss. 
Our  course  is  neutrality— strict  neutralitj ;  and,  in  the  name  of  God,  let  us 
adhere  to  it.  If  yon  dislike  that  course-— if  you  think  it  injurious  to  the  honour 
or  interests  of  the  country— drive  from  their  places  those  neutral  ministers 
who  hare  adopted  it ;  but  until  you  are  prepared  to  declare  war,  yon  are  bound 
to  adhere  to  and  to  act  upon  the  system  which  ministers  have  laid  down. 

I  stated  a  few  evenings  ago  that  We  could  have  no  difficulty  in  the  course 
which  we  had  to  pursue,  in  observance  of  a  strict  neutrality.  We  have  spent 
much  time  in  teaching  other  powers  the  nature  of  a  strict  neutrality ;  and 
generally  speaking,  we  found  tnem  most  reluctant  scholars.  Ail  I  bow  call 
iip<Mi  the  house  to  do^  is  to  adopt  the  same  ooarse  whiok  it  kas  reeoniBi^iided 
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to  neutral  powers  upon  fonner  oecasions.  If  I  wished  for  a  gnide  in  a  system 
of  neutrally,  1  should  take  that  laid  down  by  America,  in  the  days  of  the  pre^ 
sidency  of  Washington,  and  the  secretaryship  of  Jefferson. 

ADDRESS   ON   THE   KINg's   SPEECH .«-!  824. 

Hb  knew  that  it  was  maintained  by  some,  that  England  ought  to  set  her- 
self up  as  a  barrier  for  all  Europe,  against  principles  of  a  dcHpotic  tendency ; 
but  he  could  not  be  persuaded  that  it  was  tne  policy  of  England  to  do  lighUy 
any  act  which  might  plunge  herself  and  all  Europe  into  a  bloody  and  unceas- 
ing war.  Of  all  the  wars — and  unhappily  we  had  experienced  but  too  many 
Tarieties  of  them— of  all  the  wars  which  we  had  seen,  and  which  had  brought 
desolation  in  their  train,  the  wars  of  opinion  had  been  decidedly  the  most 
fatal ;  and  a  single  spark,  flashing  unhappily  from  the  hasty  zeal  of  England, 
might  light  up  a  conflagration  on  the  continent,  which  no  auer  exertions  could 
extinguish— might  lead  to  a  contest  of  opinions  and  principles  which  would 
dlTide  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  only  terminate,  probably,  with  the  total 
destruction  of  one  of  the  contending  factions.  Was  this,  then,  an  object  for  ' 
England  to  aim  at  ?  Was  this  to  be  laid  down  as  the  intent  by  which  minis* 
ters  were  to  regulate  their  conduct  1  Or,  might  they  be  allowed  to  say,  that 
their  object  was  peace,  be  the  component  parts  of  that  peace  more  or  less 
perfect?-— to  see  England  moving  steadily  on  in  her  own  orbit,  without  look- 
log  too  nicely  to  the  conduct  of  the  powers  in  alliance  with  her— to  see  her 
content  with  her  own  glory,  and  by  that  glory  exciting  other  nations  to  arrive 
at  the  same  advantages  which  her  peculiar  system  had  bestowed  upon  her; 
but  not,  by  a  wild' crusade  or  endeavour,  to  force  those  advantages  upon  free 
countries,  converting  blessings  into  curses  as  respected  them,  and  courting 
dan^r  and  difficulty  as  regarded  herself  t  It  was  this  course  which  he  took 
to  be  the  true  policy  of  England.  It  was  with  this  view  to  peace,  while 
peace  might  be  maintained,  that  his  majesty's  government  had  acted,  and 
were  prepared  to  act.  But  it  did  not  follow,  because  they  forbore  to  seek  for 
difl*erence,  that  when  it  came,  it  would  not  find  them  on  the  alert ;  or  that  the 
strength  which  had  slumbered  would  be  the  less  effective  when  called  into 
action. 

ON  THE    kino's   SPEECH. FEB.  15,  1825. 

I  HOW  turn  to  that  other  part  of  the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman's 
speech,  in  which  he  acknowledges  his  acquiescence  in  the  passages  of  the 
address  echoing  the  satisfaction  felt  at  the  success  of  the  liberal  commercial 
principles  adopted  by  this  country,  and  at  the  steps  taken  for  recognising  the 
new  states  of  America.  It  does  happen,  however,  that  the  honourable  and 
learned  gentlemen  being  not  unfrequently  a  speaker  in  this  nouse,  nor  very 
concise  in  his  speeches,  and  touching  occasionally,  as  he  proceeds,  on  almost 
every  subject  within  the  range  of  his  imagination,  as  well,  as  making  some 
observations  on  the  matter  in  hand — and  having,  at  diffisrent  periods  proposed 
and  supported  every  innovation  of  which  the  law  or  constitution  of  the  country 
is  susceptible— it  is  impossible  to  innovate,  without  appearing  to  borrow  from 
him.  Either,  therefore,  we  must  remain  for  ever  absolutely  locked  up  as  in 
a  northern  winter,  or  we  must  break  our  way  out  by  some  mode  already  sug- 

f»6ted  by  the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman,  and  then  he  cries  out,  *<  An, 
was  there  before  you !  That  is  what  I  told  you  to  do ;  but,  as  you  would 
not  do  it  then,  you  have  no  right  to  do  it  noW."  In  Queen  Anne's  reign 
there  lived  a  very  sage  and  able  critic,  named  Dennis,  who,  in  his  old  age, 
was  the  prey  of  a  strange  fancy,  that  he  had  himself  written  all  the  gooa 
things  in  all  the  good  plavs  that  were  acted.  Every  good  passage  he  met 
with  in  any  author,  he  msisted  was  his  own.    **  It  is  none  of  his,"  Dennis 
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wooH  a]wa3r8  say ;  ^  no,  it*8  mine !"  He  went  one  dmy  to  aee  m  new  tsrage^. 
Nothiog  particularly  ffood  to  his  taste  occurred,  till  a  scene  in  which  a  p^ 
storm  was  represented.  As  soon  as  he  heard  the  thunder  rolling  orer  head, 
he  exclaimed,  **Thaf 8  my  thunder!"  So  it  is  with  the  honourahle  and 
learned  gentleman ;  it's  all  his  thunder.  It  will  henceforth  he  impossible  to 
confer  any  boon,  or  make  any  innovation,  but  he  will  claim  it  as  his  thunder. 
But  it  is  due  to  him  to  acknowledge  that  he  does  not  claim  every  thing;  he 
will  be  content  with  the  exclusive  merit  of  the  liberal  measures  relatw^  to 
trade  and  commerce.  Not  desirous  of  violating  his  own  principles,  by  daira- 
ing  a  monopoly  of  foresight  and  wisdom,  he  kmdly  throws  overboard  to  my 
honourable  and  learned  friend  (Sir  J.  Mackintosh)  near  bun,  the  praise  of 
South  America.  I  should  like  to  know  whether,  in  some  degree,  this  idso  is 
not  his  thunder.  He  thinks  it  right  itself;  but  lest  we  should  be  too  proud, 
if  he  approved  our  conduct  tn  /oto,  he  thinks  it  wrong  in  point  of  time.  I 
differ  from  him  essentially ;  for  if  1  pique  myself  on  any  thing  in  this  affair, 
it  is  the  time.  That,  at  some  time  or  other,  stales  which  had  separated  them* 
selves  from  the  mother  country,  shouM'or  should  not  be  admitted  to  the  rank 
of  independent  nations,  is  a  proposition  to  which  no  possible  dissent  could  be 
given.  The  whole  question  was  one  of  time  and  mode.  There  were  two 
modes :  one  a  reckless  and  headlong  course,  by  which  we  might  have  reached 
our  object  at  once,  but  at  the  expense  of  drawing  upon  us  conse<]oences  not 
highly  to  be  estimated ;  the  other  was  more  strictly  guarded  in  point  of  prin* 
ciple ;  so  that,  while  we  pursued  our  own  interests,  we  took  care  to  give  no 
just  cause  of  offence  to  oth^r  powers. 

ON   UNLAWFUL  80CIETIX8  IN  IRELAND. — ^FEB.  11^,  1825. 

In  the  next  place,  are  we  prepared  to  say  that  these  and  other  acts  of  tbo 
Catholic  Association  have  no  tend^cy  to  excite  and  inflame  animosities  t  I 
affirm,  without  hesitation,  that  they«have  directly  that  tendency ;  and  in  sap* 
port  of  this  affirmation  I  must  beg  leave  to  recur,  however  solemnly  warned 
against  the  recurrence,  to  an  expression  which  I  was  the  first  to  bnng  to  the 
notice  of  the  house,  but  which  has  been  since  the  subject  of  repeated  animad- 
Tersion  ;  I  mean  the  adjuration  *^  by  the  hate  you  bear  to  Orangemen,"  whldi 
was  used  by  the  association  in  their  address  to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland. 

Various  and  not  unamusing  have  been  the  attempts  of  gentlemen  who  take 
the  part  of  the  association,  to  get  rid  of  this  most  unlucky  phrase,  or  at  least 
to  dilute  and  attenuate  its  obvious  and  undeniable  meaning.  It  is  said  to  be 
unfair  to  select  o\m  insulated  expression  as  indieating  the  general  spirit  of  the 
proceedings  of  any  public  body.  Granted  ;^f  the  expression  had  escaped  in 
the  heat  of  debate,  if  it  had  been  struck  out  by  the  collision  of  argument,  if  it 
had  been  thrown  forth  in  haste,  and  had  been  upon  reflection  recdied  :  but  if 
Uie  words  are  found  in  a  document  which  was  prepared  with  cars  and  consi- 
dered with  deliberation — ^if  it  is  notorious  that  they  were  pointed  out  as  ob- 
jectionable when  they  were  first  proposed  by  the  fraroers  of  the  address,  but 
were  nevertheless  upon  argument  retained— surely  we  are  not  only  justified  in 
receiving  them  as  an  indication  at  least  of  the  animiu  of  those  who  used 
them ;  but  we  should  be  rejecting  the  best  evidenoe  of  that  ommtw,  if  we 
passed  over  so  well  weighed  a  manifestation  of  it 

Vfere  not  this  felt  by  nonourable  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  to  be  tme, 
we  should  not  have  seen  them  so  anxious  to  put  forced  and  fanciful  eonetrab- 
tions  on  a  phrase  which  is  as  plain  in  its  meaning  as  any  which  the  hand  of 
man  ever  wrote  or  the  eye  of  man  ever  saw.  The  firat  defence  of  this  phrase 
was  by  an  honourable  member  from  Ireland,  who  told  us  that  the  words  do 
not  convey  the  same  meaning  in  the  Irish  language,  which  we  in  England 
naturally  attach  to  them.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  conversant  with  the  Irish 
language;  and  most  therelbrs  leave  that  apology  to  staad,  for  what  it  m^U 
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worth,  on  the  honoarahle  gentleman's  ervditien  and  authority.  I  will  not  fbU 
low  every  other  gentleman  who  has  strained  his  faruliies  to  explain  away 
this  unfortunate  expression;  hut  will  cume  at  once  to  my  honourable  and 
learned  friend,  (Sir  James  Mackintosh,)  the  memher  for  Knaresborough,  to 
whom  the  palm  in  this  contest  of  ingenuity  must  be  conceded  by  ail  his  com- 
petitors. Kfy  honourable  friend  has  expended  abundant  research  and  subtilty 
upon  thtb  inauiry,  and  having  resolved  the  phrase  into  its  elements  in  the 
erucihle  of  his  philosophical  mind,  has  produced  it  to  us  purified  and  refined 
to  a  degree  that  must  command  the  admiration  of  all  who  take  delight  in 
metaphysical  alchemy.  My  honourable  and  learned  friend  began  by  telling 
us,  thst,  after  all,  heUred  is  no  bad  thing  in  itself.  '*  I  hate  a  tory,'*  says  my 
honourable  friend-^** and  another  man  hates  a  cat;  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  he  would  hunt  down  the  cat,  or  1  the  tory."  Nay,  so  far  from  it-*hatred« 
If  It  he  properly  managed,  is,  according  to  my  honourable  friend^s  theory,  no 
bad  preface  to  a  rational  esteem  and  aSection.  It  prepares  its  votaries  fbr  ft 
reconciliation  of  differences— for  lying  down  with  their  most  inveterate  ene- 
mies, like  the  leopard  and  the  kid,  in*the  vision  of  the  prophet. 

This  dogma  is  a  little  startling,  but  it  is  not  altogether  without  precedent. 
It  is  borrowed  from  a  character  in  a  play  which  is,  I  dare  say,  as  great  a 
favourite  with  my  learned  friend  as  it  is  with  me — ^I  mean  the  comedy  of  The 
Mivab  i — in  which  Mn,  Malaprop,  giving  a  lecture  on  the  subject  of  marriage 
to  her  niece,  (who  is  unreasonable  enough  to  talk  of  liking  as  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  such  a  union,)  says,  "  What  have  you  to  do  with  your  likings 
and  your  preferences,  child  ?  depend  upon  it,  it  is  safest  to  begin  with  a  little 
aversion*  1  am  sure  I  bated  your  poor  dear  uncle  like  a  blackamoor  before 
we  were  married ;  and  yet  you  know,  my  dear,  what  a  good  wife  I  made 
him.^    Such  is  my  learned  friend^s  argument  to  a  hair. 

But  findinff  that  this  doctrine  did  not  appear  to  go  down  with  the  house  so 
fiflibly  as  he  had  expected,  my  honourable  and  learned  friend  presently  changed 
his  tack ;  and  put  forward  a  theory,  whi<;^,  whetlter  for  novelty  or  for  beauty, 
I  pronounce  to  he  incomparable ;  and,  in  short,  as  wanting  nothing  to  recom- 
mend it  but  a  slight  foundation  in  truth.  **True  phUosophy,^  says  my 
honourable  friend,  **  will  always  contrive  to  lead  men  to  virtue  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  iheir  conflic*ing  vices.  The  virtues,  where  more  than  one  exist, 
may  live  harmoniously  togjsther ;  but  the  vices  bear  mortal  antipathy  to  one 
another,  and  therefore  furnish  to  the  moral  engineer  the  power  py  which  he 
can  make  each  keep  the  other  under  control.**  Admirable ! — ^but,  upon  this 
doctrine,  the  poor  man  who  has  but  one  single  vice  must  be  in  a  very  bad 
way.  No  fuUrum^  no  mora)  power  for  effecting  his  cnre.  Whereas  hit 
more  fortunate  neighbour,  who  has  two  or  more  vices  in  his  composition,  is 
in  a  fj^ir  way  of  becoming  a  very  virtnous  member  of  society.  I  wouder  how 
my  learned  friend  would  like  to  have  this  doctrine  introduced  into  his  domes- 
tic establishment.  For  instance,  suppose  that  I  discharore  a  servant  because  he 
is  addicted  to  liquor,  I  could  not  venture  to  recommend  him  to  my  honourable 
and  learned  friend ;  it  might  be  the  poor  man's  only  fault,  and  therefore  clearly 
incorrigible ;  but  if  I  had  the  gooa  fortune  to  find  out  that  he  was  also  ad- 
dict€kl  to  stealing,  might  I  not,  with  a  safe  conscience,  send  him  to  my  learned 
friend  with  a  very  strong  recommendation,  saying— I  send  yon  a  man  whom 
I  know  to  be  a  drunkard :  but  I  am  happy  to  assure  you  he  is  also  a  thief: 
you  cannot  do  better  than  employ  him :  you  will  make  his  drunkenness  coun- 
teract his  thievery,  and  no  doubt  you  will  bring  him  out  of  the  conflict  a  very 
moral  personage.  My  honourable  and  learnea  friend,  however,  not  content 
with  laying  down  these  new  rules  for  reformation,  thought  it  right  to  exem- 
plify them  in  his  own  person,  and  like  Pope's  LmginiM,  to  be  *^  himself  the 
great  snblime  he  drew.^'  My  leanied  friend  tells  us  that  Dr.  Johnson  wa« 
what  he  (Dr.  Johnson  himself)  called  a  t(ood  hater;  and  that  among  the  qua- 
likiea  whioh  he  hated  moat  were  two  which  my  honouiahle  friend  unites  in 
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bia  own  peraim— Ifaat  of  MThig  and  that  of  Sootokman.  **  So  tbat*'*  aajs  ny 
hoDoarable  friend,  **  if  Dr.  Johnson  were  alirat  and  were  to  meet  roe  at  tlia 
club,  of  which  he  waa  a  founder,  and  of  which  I  am  now  an  unworthy  mem- 
ber, he  would  probably  break  up  the  meeting  rather  than  ait  it  out  m  such 
•ociety.*'— No,  sir,  not  so.  My  honourable  and  learned  friend  ibrgeta  hia  owm 
^eory.  If  he  had  been  only  a  Whig,  or  only  a  Scotchman,  Dr.  Johnaoo 
might  have  treated  him  as  he  apprehenda ;  hut  being  both,  the  great  moralisi 
would  hare  said  to  my  honouraole  friend,  **  Sir,  you  are  too  much  of  a  Whig 
to  be  a  good  Scotchman ;  and,  sir,  you  are  too  much  of  a  Scotchman  to  be  a 
good  Whig.**  It  is  no  doubt  from  the  collision  of  these  two  vices  in  ray 
Mamed  friend's  person,  that  he  has  become  what  I,  and  all  who  have  the  hap* 
piness  of  meeting  him  at  the  club,  find  him— an  entirely  faultless  character. 

For  my  own  part,  however,  I  must  say,  that  I  cannot  see  any  hope  of  ob- 
taining  the  great  moral  victory  which  my  learned  friend  has  anticipated— of 
winning  men  to  the  practice  of  virtue  by  adjurations  addressed  to  their 
peculiar  vices.  I  believe,  after  all  these  ratiocinations  and  refinements,  we 
must  come  back  to  the  plain  truth,  which  is  felt  even  while  it  is  denibd— that 
the  phrase,  **  by  the  hate  you  bear  to  Orangemen,*'  is  an  indefensible  phrase; 
that  it  is  at  least — ^what  alone  I  am  contending  that  it  is— incontestaole  evi- 
dence  of  the  allegation  that  the  Catholic  Association  does  excite  animosities 
in  Ireland.  It  is  an  expression  calculated  to  ofiend,  provoke,  and  exasperate 
the  Orangemen ;  however  palatable  to  those  whose  hatred  of  Orangemen  it 
predicates,  and,  to  say  the  least,  does  not  disapprove. 

ON  THE  STATE  OF  THE  SILK  TRADE. — ^FEB.  24,  1826. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  sir,  that  under  cover  of  the  measure  which  the  honour- 
able gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Ellice)  has  thought  proper  to  bring  forward— > 
and  that  he  has  brought  it  forward  in  the  sincenty  of  his  heart,  and  with  the 
view  solely  to  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  whose  cause  he  advocated,  the  house 
must  feel  convinced— but  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  under  cover  of  that  motion, 
an  opportunity  has  been  taken,  not  by  the  honourable  member,  but  by  others, 
to  attack  the  commercial  regulations  now  in  progress ;  measures  more  seri- 
ously deliberated  upon,  and  introduced  with  the  more  universal  consent  of 
all  those  whose  judgments  were  likely  to  be  best  enlightened  on  such  Blat- 
ters, than  any  other  acts  of  our  public  policy  within  my  recollection. 

The  honourable  gentleman  who  introduced  the  motion  was  of  opinion,  that 
it  was  advisable  to  adopt  a  sound  and  settled  system  of  commercial  policy. 
But  the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  who  seconded  the  motion,  ^Mr.  J. 
Williams,)  addressed  you  with  a  very,  different  feeling,  and  in  a  very  different 
spirit.  That  honourable  and  learned  member,  departing  from  those  profes- 
sional topics,  in  descanting  upon  which  he  had  so  often  arrested  the  attention 
of  the  house,  disported  himself  upon  this,  to  him  novel  subject,  certainly  with 
all  the  confidence  fif  a  novice,  but  at  the  same  time  in  a  manner  which  evinced 
a  total  incapability  of  using  his  weapons,  as  he  was  wont  to  do  in  his  more 
practised  exhibitions.  The  honourable  and  learned  member  has  not  disdained 
to  call  to  his  aid,  in  the  course  of  his  address,  all  the  vulvar  topics  of  ribald 
invective  with  which  my  right  honourable  friend  has  been  assailed  els^ 
where ;  and  in  the  spirit  of  Uiese  attacks  has  attributed  to  him  feelings  un- 
known to  his  heart,  and  sentiments  utteriy  alien  from  his  nature.  And  why, 
I  ask,  has  my  right  honourable  friend  been  subjected  to  these  attacks  t  B^ 
cause,  sir,  with  an  industry  and  intelligence  .  never  exceeded,  and  rarely 
equalled,  he  has  devoted  his  daily  labour  and  his  nightly  toil  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  commercial  system  of  his  country.  Sir,  when  this  attack  was 
made,  the  house  felt,  as  one  man,  the  injustice  done  to  my  right  honourable 
,  friend  ;  and  if,  in  addition  to  the  conscious  rectitude  of  his  own  mind,  and  to 
the  graUfying  acknowledgment  by  this  house,  of  his  splendid  exertions,  he 
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tHihtd  fbr  MMliifr  gntfealiiNir  1m  iMd  it  ib  liM  vahrvml  MUmg  of  indiga^ 
Ikm  at  the  attempt  ao  waatoaly  made  to  lower  him  and  bia  meaawea  in  the 
pablie  opinion.  And  then,  foraootb,  came  the  aeaertion  that  nothinff  peraonal 
vaa  meant.  Nothing  peraonal,  air !  Did  we  not  hear  mention  made  of  hard- 
heartBd  metaphyaiea*  and  of  the  malignity  of  the  drntUf  Nothing  peraonal ! 
eertainly  nothiBg  peraonal  to  Me  dmil  who,  by  the  way— and  it  la  a  eariooa 
eoineidenoe— ia,  aeeording  to  an  old  prorerb,  the  patron  aaint  of  the  citf  (Lin- 
aolo)  which  the  honoanible  and  learned  gentleman  repreaenta.  But  eoald 
any  one  liil  to  nnderatand  that  the  fiend-like  malignity,  the  eoldneaa  of  hearty 
the  apathy  of  feeling,  that  all  theae  abatraet  qoalitiea,  which  the  learned  gen* 
tiemaa  had  deaeriMMl  aa  diatinffniahinff  ftatutte  of  thoae  who  indulged  in 
abatraet  apeeulationa,  were  intended  by  the  learned  gentleman  to  be  embodied 
hi  the  peraon  of  my  right  honoarabla  friend ;  qnalitiea  eapecially  «alonlated 
to  render  a  man  contemptible  in  the  performance  of  hia  public  dotiea,  and 
odious  in  the  erea  of  hia  fellow-eitixena,  for  whoae  benefit  thoae  dotiea  are 
diacharged  t  These  topica,  air,  are  aa  Tulgar  aa  they  are  uniust.  Why  is  it 
to  be  sappoaed  that  the  application  of  philosophy — (for  I  will  use  that  odious 
word)— why  waa  it  to  be  supposed  that  to  apply  the  refinement  of  philoaophy 
to  the  affaire  of  common  life,  indicatea  obdnracv  #f  feeling  or  obtuseoess  of 
sensibility !  We  must  deal  with  the  affairs  of  men  on  u>stract  principles, 
modified,  however,  of  course  accoiding  to  timea  and  circumstancea.  Is  it  not 
the  doctrine  and  the  spirit  which  now  animate  those  who  persecute  my 
right  honourable  friend,  the  same  which,  in  former  times,  stirred  up  persecu- 
tion against  the  best  beoefectors  of  mankind  ?  Is  it  not  the  same  doctrine 
and  apirit  which  imbittered  the  life  of  Turgot  ?  Is  it  not  a  doctrine  and  a 
spirit  aoch  aa  this,  which  oonsikiied  Galileo  to  the  dungeons  of  the  inquisi- 
iMn  %  Is  it  not  a  doctrine  and  a  spirit  such  as  these  which  hare,  at  all 
times,  been  at  work  to^  stay  public  advancement,  and  to  roll  back  the  tide  of 
ciTilizationt  A  doctrine  and  a  spirit  actuating  the  little  minds  of  men,  who, 
incflqpable  of  reaching  the  heighu  from  which  alone  extended  viewa  of  human 
Batore  can  be  taken,  conaole  and  revenge  themselves  by  calnmniating  and 
miarepreaenting  thoae  who  have  toiled  to  thoae  heighto  for  the  advantage  of 
mankind. 

Sir,  I  am  not  to  learn  that  there  is  a  (action  in  the  country — ^I  mean  not  a 
political  faction— I  should,  perhana,  rather  have  aaid  a  aect,  email  in  numbera 
and  powerless  in  might,  who  think  that  all  advances  towards  improvement  are 
letrogradations  towvds  Jacobinism.  These  peraona  aeem  to  imagine  that, 
wider  no  possible  circumstances,  can  an  honest  man  endeavour  to  keep  hia 
ooontry  upon  a  line  with  the  progr^  of  political  knowledge,  and  to  adapt  ite 
course  to  the  varjring  circumstances  of  the  world.  Such  an  attempt  is  branded 
aa  an  indication  of  mischievous  intentions,  as  evidence  of  a  design  to  sap  the 
fouadationa  of  the  greatness  of  the  country. 

Sir,  I  consider  it  to  be  the  duty  of  a  British  statesman,  in  internal  as  well 
aa  external  affairs,  to  hold  a  middle  course  between  extremes ;  avoiding  alike 
extravagancea  of  despotism,  or  the  licentiousness  of  unbridled  freedom— re> 
eonciling  power  with  liberty ;  not  adonting  hasty  or  ill-advised  experimenta, 

Seal  affaire, 
country  any 

genefoua  anJT  liberal  principlea,  whose  excess,  indeed,  may  be  dangeroua,  but 
whoae  foundation  is  m  trutn.  This,  sir,  in  my  mind,  is  the  true  conduct  of  a 
British  statesman ;  but  they  who  resbt  indiscriminately  all  improvement  aa 
innovation,  may  find  themaelvea  compelled  at  laat  to  submit  to  innovationa 
although  they  are  not  improvemente. 

My  right  honourable  nrieod  haa  been  actuated  by  the  apirit  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  deacribe.  Convinced  in  his  own  mind  of  the  justice  and  ex* 
padieBpy  of  the  BMaaora  which  he  haa  proposed  for  the  improvMnant  of  ov 
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[  •jrvtem,  lie  li«0  pcfsvtM  the  Ikmim  to  kfMtte  in  tlMt  9mm% 
aod,  as  tbe  miits  of  tlrat  legiglatton,  I  toticipate  increasiDf  proflperity  aal 
growing  ttrenjrth  to  the  country. 

Two  objeeiione  have  been  stated  to  the  ooorse  wbieh  his  majesty^  mmvh 
ten  are  pursning^  under  the  guidance  of  tny  right  honoarable  frtenjl :  we  af% 
charged  with  haring  abandoned  the  principles  of  Mr.  Pitt,  aid  of  harine  boi^ 
towmI  a  leaf  from  the  boolc  of  Whig  policy.  If  the  latter  econsatioa  refirs  to 
the  nsefnl  and  honotirable  support  which  we  have  received  on  questioiie  of 
commerce  from  some  of  those  who  are  habitually  our  antagonists  in  poKties, 
I  have  only  to  admit  the  fact,  and  to  declare  the  satisfaction  which  1  derive 
from  it.  Uod  forbid,  sir,  that  I  should  withhold  due  prkise  from  those  who, 
ibrgetting  political  animosities  and  the  vulgar  divisions  of  party,  have  coneuf- 
ted  with  us  in  attempting  to  do  public  good. 

But  if  it  is  meant  to  say  that  the  commercial  policy  which  we  recommend 
to  the  country  b  founded  on  the  principles  of  Whiggism,  history  proves  that 

£  reposition  to  be  untrue :  I  mean  neither  praise  nor  blame  of  )^  hig  or  Tory, 
I  adverring  to  matters  which  passed  long  before  the  political  exisfe^iee  of  the 
present  generation;  but,  historically  speaking,  I  must  say,  that  freedc-m  of 
commerce  has,  in  former  times,  been  the  doctrine  rather  of  Tories  than  of 
Whigs.  If  1  look  back,  for  instance,  to  the  transactions  between  this  countrr 
and  France,  the  only  commercial  treaty  which  I  can  find,  besides  that  whidi 
was  signed  bv  me  and  my  rigfht  honotrrable  friend,  but  the  other  day,  since 
the  peace  of  Utrecht,  is  the  convention  of  1786.  With  respect  to  the  tmaty, 
the  nouse  need  not  be  afraid  that  I  am  now  going  to  discuss  the  principles  of 
^e  treaty  of  Utrecht.  But,  by  whom  was  the  convention  of  1786  pni^osed 
and  supported  ?  By  Mr.  Pitt.  By  whom  was  it  opposed  t  By  Mr.  Fox.  I 
will  not  go  into  the  arguments  which  might  be  used  on  either  side.  I  enter 
not  into  the  question,  who  was  right  or  wrong.  I  mention  the  circumstance 
only  to  show  how  easily  facts  are  perverted  for  particular  purposes  of  vitupe- 
ration. It  is  an  old  adage,  that  when  a  man  wishes  to  beat  a  dog  he  has  no 
difficulty  in  finding  a  stick ;  but  the  stick,  in  the  present  instance,  has  beem 
unfortunately  chosen. 

Equally  false  are  the  p'ounds  of  the  charge  brought  against  us,  of  having 
deviated  from  the  principles  of  our  great  master.  8ir,  I  deny  that  we  have 
departed  from  the  general  principles  of  Mr.  Pitt.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  no 
man,  who  has  observed  the  signs  of  the  times,  can  have  failed  to  discover  ia 
the  arguments  of  our  opponents,  upon  this  occasion,  a  secret  wish  to  renew 
the  bank  restriction ;  and  it  is  upon  that  point,  and  with  respect  to  measures 
leading  in  our  apprehension  to  that  point,  that  we  are  accused,  and  not  un« 
Justly,  in  dififering  from  those  who  accuse  us.  We  are  charged  with  a  devia^ 
tion  from  the  principles  of  Mr.  Pitt,  because  we  declared  our  determioatioii 
not  to  renew  an  expedient  which,  though  it  was  forced  upon  Mr.  Pitt  by  the 
particular  circumstances  of  the  times,  is  one  that  ought  not  to  be  dragged  into 
a  precedent.  It  never  surely  can  be  quoted  as  a  spontaneous  act  of  dejiberate 
policy ;  and  it  vtras  an  act,  be  it  remembered,  of  which  Mr.  Pitt  did  not  livo 
to  witness  those  consequences  which  effectually  deter  bis  successors  from  the 
repetition  of  it.  But  it  is  singular  to  remark  now  ready  some  people  are  to 
ftdmire  in  a  great  man  Ae  exception  rather  than  the  rule  of  nis  eonduot 
€uch  perverse  worship  is  like  the  idolatry  of  barbarous  nations,  who  ran  see 
the  noonday  splendour  of  the  sun  without  emotion ;  but  who,  when  he  is  in 
eclipse,  come  forward  with  hymns  and  cymbals  to  adore  him.  Thus  there 
are  those  who  venerate  Mr.  Pitt  less  in  the  brightness  of  his  meridian  glory, 
than  under  his  partial  obscurations,  and  who  gaze  on  him  with  the  fondest 
admiration  when  he  has  accidentally  ceased  to  shine. 

My  admiration  **  on  this  side  only  of  idolatry*'  of  that  grreat  man,  is  called 
forth  by  the  glorious  course  which  he  ran,  and  for  the  illumination  which  he 
ihed  over  Ms  ooontry.    But  I  do  eot  think  it  the  duty  of  m  most  Mdoas  we»* 
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Mfftt  to  tAcfpi  eren  the  aeeldMita)  f&iAH  of  tke  ilhiMrioiit  model  whom  wv 
▼ainfy  eadearoiir  to  imitate.  I  do  not  think  it  a  part  of  fealty  to  him  to  adopti 
without  oeoeeeity,  measures  which  necessity  alone  (breed  upon  him.  l^ead- 
iDf ,  with  oneqniu  pace,  in  his  steps,  I  do  not  think  it  onrdatj  to  select,  by  pre- 
^nee,  Hioee  footmarks  in  which,  for  a  moment,  and  from  the  slipperiness  cf 
tM  times,  he  may  hare  trodden  awry. 


COPY  OP  A  NOTE, 
'^ 
JddrtMged   by  the  Right  Hoir.  Gkorok  CAimiKe,  Ms  Mc^edyU   Frmeipai 
Seerttary  of  State  for  Foreign  Jlffairs^  to  the  CHKYAUsa  Dm  Los  Riosi 
Miniiter  FbmpoterUiary  qf  Aw  most  Catholic  Majesty. 

FoffeigBOflMe,  Maw^  8ft. 

Tna  nndersigrned,  his  majesty's  principal  secretary  of  state  for  foreign 
affairs,  is  commanded  by  his  soTerei^  to  deliver  4o  the  Cheralier  De  LoS 
Rios,  for  the  purpose  of  being  transmitted  to  his  court,  the  following  reply  to 
the  officml  note  addressed  by  his  excellency  M.  Zea  to  his  majesty^s  charge 
d'affaires  at  Madrid,  on  the  dlst  of  January. 

80  large  a  portion  of  the  official  note  of  M.  Zea  was  founded  upon  a  denial 
of  the- facts  which  had  been  reported  to  the  British  gOYemroent,  with  respect 
to  the  state  of  the  several  countries  of  Spanish  America,  and  upon  an  anticipa- 
tion of  OYents  expected  by  the  court  of  Spain  to  take  place  in  those  countries, 
by  which  the  credibili^  of  the  reports  transmitted  to  the  British  goYcmment 
would  be  effectually  disproYed,  that  it  has  been  thought  ad  Yi sable  to  await  UiO 
isstte  of  the  expected  cYonts  in  Spanish  America  rauier  than  to  confront  cYi* 
denee  with  OYidence,  and  to  discuss  probabilities  and  conjectures.  Of  Uiat 
decisive  issue,  as  it  appears  to  be,  the  undersigned  is  dirested  to  say,  that  it 
is  a  great  satisfhction  to  the  British  ^Yemment  that  it  had  actually  taken 
place  before  the  intentions  of  the  British  gOYernment  towards  Spanish  Am^ 
nca  were  announced.  Those  intentions,  therefore,  cannot  possibly  have  had 
the  slightest  influence  upon  the  result  of  the  war  in  Peru. 

With  this  sinfi^eobeerYationthe  undersigned  is  directed  to  pass  over  all  that 
part  of  M.  Zea's  note  which  turns  upon  the  supposed  incorrectness  of  the 
uiformation  on  which  the  decision  of  the  British  goYernment  was  founded. 

Tlie  questions  whicli  remain  to  be  examined  are,  whether  in  treating  with 
ie  fieto  goYcrnments,  now  established  beyond  the  danger  of  any  external 
assailment.  Great  Britain  has  violated  either  any  general  principle  of  interna- 
tional law,  or  any  positiYe  obligation  of  treaty. 

To  begin  with  the  latter,  as  the  most  specific  accusation. 

M.  Zea  bringra  forward  repeatedly  the  general  charge  of  violated  treaties ; 
but  as  he  specifies  only  /tcn^— that  of  1809  and  that  of  1814— it  may  be  pre^ 
sumed  that  he  relies  on  them  alone  to  substantiate  his  charge. 

First  as  to  the  treaty  of  1809. 

That  treaty  was  made  at  ^e  beginning  of  ^e  Spanish  struggle  against 
France,  and  was  directed  wholly,  and  in  terms  not  to  be  misapprehended,  to  the 
oifcnmstances  of  tiie  moment  at  which  it  was  made.  It  was  a  treaty  of  peace 
putting  an  end  to  the  war  in  which  we  had  been  since  1804  engaged  with 
Spain.  It  is  expressly  described  in  the  first  article  as  a  treaty  of  **  alliance 
daring  the  war,"  m  whkh  we  were  engaged  jointly  with  Spain  against  France* 
All  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  had  evident  refinence  to  the  declared  determi* 
nation  of  the  then  ruler  of  France  to  uphold  a  branch  of  his  own  fBimily  upon 
die  throne  of  Spain  and  of  the  Indies ;  and  they  undoubtedly  pledg^  us  to 
Spain  not  to  lay  down  our  arms  until  that  design  should  be  defeatea  in  Spain, 
Md  tiM  pistension  altogether  abandoned  aMo  Ain«fte»-^  pledge  wldeh  it  ii 
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Ml  tod  eumot  be  d«iM  that  Qnmi  Mttin  tBiply  redMned.    But 
objects  oDce  accomplished,  the  stipulatioos  of  the  tieatj  were  fulfilled,  and  its 
obligations  necessarily  replied,  together  with  the  matter  to  which  they  related 

In  effect,  at  the  happy  conclasion  of  the  war  in  the  Peninsula,  and  after  the 
restoration,  by  Britisn  assistance,  of  his  Catholic  majesty  to  the  throne  of  his 
ancestors,  the  treaty  of  1809  was  replaced  by  the  treaty  of  1814.  And  what 
does  that  treaty  contain  t  First,  the  expression  of  an  earnest  wish  on  the  part 
of  his  majesty,  that  Spanish  America  may  be  reunited  to  the  Spanish  monar-' 
ohy ;  and,  secondly,  an  engagement  to  prohibit  British  subjects  from  supplying 
the  Spanish  Americans  with  munitions  of  war.  This  engagement  was  in- 
stantly earned  into  effect  by  an  order  in  council  of  1814.  And  in  funheranee 
of  the  like  object,  beyond  the  obligation  of  the  tieaty,  an  act  of  parliament 
was  passed  in  1819,  prohibiting  the  serrice  of  British  subjects  in  the  ranks  of 
the  resisting  colonies. 

That  the  wish  expressed  in  this  treaty  was  sincere,  the  proof  is  to  be  found 
not  only  in  the  measures  abore  mentioned,  but  in  the  repeated  offers  of  Great 
Britain  to  mediate  between  Spain  and  her  colonies.  Nor  were  these  offers  of 
mediation,  as  M.  de  Zea  aUeges,  uniformly  founded  on  the  single  basis  of  the 
admission  hi  Spain  of  the  independence  of  the  Spanish  provinces. 

Years  had  elapsed,  and  many  opportunities  had  been  missed  of  negotiating 
on  better  terms  tor  Spain,  before  that  basis  was  assumed  to  be  the  only  one^n 
which  negotiation  could  be  successfully  opened. 

It  was  not  assumed  in  1812,  when  our  mediation  was  offered  to  the  Cortes. 

It  was  not  assumed  in  1815,  when  Spain  asked  our  ntediation,  but  refused  to 
state  the  terms  to  which  she  was  willing  to  agree. 

It  was  not  assumed  in  1818,  in  the  conferences  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  which 
conferences  the  question  of  an  arrangement  between  Spain  and  her  Americas 
was  for  the  first  and  last  time  discus^  between  the  great  powers  of  Europe. 

Afler  the  silence,  indeed,  which  Spain  observed  as  to  the  opinion  of  the 
powers  assisting  at  those  conferences,  when  laid  before  her,  two  thingfs  be* 
came  perfectly  dear ;  the  first,  that  Spain  had  at  that  time  no  serious  inten- 
tion  or  offering  any  terms  such  as  the  Spanish  American  provinces  were  likely 
to  accept;  the  second,  that  any  subsequent  reference  of  the  subject  to  a 
congress  must  be  wholly  fruitless  and  unsatisfactory.  From  that  tune  forth. 
Great  Britain  abstained  from  stirring  the  subject  of  negotiation  with  the  colo- 
nies, till,  in  the  month  of  May,  1823,  Spain  spontaneously  announced  to  Great 
Britain  that  she  had  measures  in  contemplation  for  the  pacification  of  her 
Americas  on  a  basis  entirely  new,— which  basis,  however,  was  not  explicitly 
described. 

In  answer  to  that  notification,  Spain  was  exhorted  by  Great  Britain  to  has- 
ten, as  much  as  possible,  her  negotiation  with  the  colonies,  as  the  course  o£ 
events  was  evidently  so  rapid  as  not  to  admit  of  a  much  longer  delay ;  but 
no  suggestion  was  even  then  brought  forward  by  Great  Britain  as  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  basis  of  independence. 

The  first  suggestion  of  that  basis  came,  in  fact,  from  the  government  of 
Spain  itself,  in  the  month  of  November,  1822,  when  the  British  .minister  at 
Madrid  received  an  intimation  that  the  Cortes  meditated  opening  negotiations 
with  the  colonies  on  the  basis  of  colonial  independence ;  negotiations  which 
were  in  fiict  subsequently  opened,  and  carriea  to  a  successful  termination, 
with  Buenos  Ayres,  though  they  were  afterwards  disavowed  by  his  Catholic 
majesty. 

It  was  not  till  after  this  last-mentioned  communication  from  the  Spanish  go- 
vernment that  Great  Britain  expressed  the  opinion  which  she  entertained  as  to 
the  hopelessness  of  negotiating  upon  any  other  basis  than  that  then  first  sug- 
gested by  the  Spanish  government. 

This  opinion,  stated  (as  has  been  said)  in  the  first  instance  confidentiallT  to 
4Spai]i,  was  nearly  a  twelvemonth  afterwards— that  is  to  say,  in  the^Moth  dT 
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October,  1893— 'meiilioDed  by  the  undersigned  in  a  conference  with  the  Pveneh 
ambassador  in  London,  the  substance  of  which  conference  was  comnranicated 
to  Spain  and  to  the  other  powers.  It  was  repeated  and  enforced  in  the  de^atch 
from  the  undersigned  to  Sir  William  A'Court,  in  Januarjrt  1824. 

Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  less  exact  than  the  supposition  that  Britain  has 
uniformly  put  forward  the  bams  of  independence  as  the  sine  quA  mon  condition 
of  her  counsel  and  assistance  to  Spain  m  negotiating  with  her  colonies. 
•  To  come  now  to  the  second  charge  against  Great  Britain-^e  alleged  rfo- 
lation  of  general  international  law.  Has  it  ever  been  admitted  as  an  axiom,  or  ' 
ever  been  observed  by  any  nation  or  government  as  a  practical  maxim,  that  no 
circumstances  and  no  time  should  entitle  a  defado  government  to  recognition  ? 
or  should  entitle  third  powers,  who  may  have  a  deep  interest  in  defining  imi 
establishing  their  relations  with  a  defado  government,  to  do  so  t 

Such  a  proceeding  on  the  part  of  third  powers  undoubtedly  does  not  decide 
the  question  of  riffht  aninst  the  mother  country. 

The  Netherlands  had  thrown  off  the  supremacy  of  Spain  long  before  the 
end  of  the  16th  centuir ;  but  that  supremacy  was  not  formally  renounced  by 
Spain  till  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  in  1648.  Portugal  declared  in  1640  her 
independence  of  the  Spanish  monarchy ;  but  it  was  not  till  1668  that  Spain 
by  treaty  acknowledged  that  independence. 

During  each  of  these  intervals  the  abstract  rights  of  Spain  may  be  said  to 
have  remained  unextingdisbed.  But  third  powers  did  not  in  either  of  these 
instances  wait  the  slow  conviction  of  Spain,  b^ore  they  thoo^t  themselves 
warranted  to  establish  direct  relations,  and  even  to  contract  intimate  alliances 
with  the  republic  of  the  United  Netherlands,  as  well  as  with  the  new  monar- 
chy of  the  house  of  Braganza. 

The  separation  of  the  Spanish  colonies  from  Spain  has  been  neither  our 
work  nor  our  wish.  Events,  in  which  the  British  government  had  no  partiei* 
jpation,  decided  that  separation-— a  separation  which  we  are  still  of  opinion 
might  have  been  averted  if  our  counsels  had  been  listened  to  in  time.  But 
out  of  that  separation  grew  a  state  of  things,  to  which  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
British  ffovemment  (in  proportion  as  it  becraone  the  plain  and  legitimate  inte- 
rest of  we  nation  whose  welfare  is  committed  to  its  charge^  to  conform  its 
measures,  as  well  as  its  langruage,  not  hastily  and  predpitstely^  bnt  witii  dne 
deliberation  and  circumspection. 

To  continue  to  call  that  a  possession  of  Spain,  in  which  all  Spanish  occu- 
pation and  poorer  had  been  actually  extinguished  and  effaced,  could  render  no 
practical  service  to  the  mother  country ;  but  it  would  have  risked  thepeaceof 
the  worid.  For  all  political  communities  are  responsible  to  other  political 
oommonities  for  their  conduct — that  is,  Uiey  are  bound  to  perform  we  ordi- 
nary international  duties,  and  to  afford  redress  fbrany  violation  of  the  r^ts  of 
ethers  by  their  citizens  or  subjects. 

Now  either  the  mother  country  must  have  continued  responsible  for  acts  over 
which  it  could  no  longer  exercise  the  shadow  of  a  control,  or  the  inhabitants 
of  those  countries,  whose  independent  political  existence  was,  in  fhct,  est»* 
blished,  but  to  whom  the  acknowled^rment  of  that  independence  was  denied, 
must  have  been  placed  in  a  situation  m  which  the^  were  either  wholly  respon- 
sible for  all  their  actions,  or  were  to  be  visited  for  such  of  those  actions  as 
might  furnish  ground  of  complaint  to  other  nations  with  the  punishment  due 
to  grates  and  outlaws. 

If  the  former  of  these  altematives — ^the  total  irresponsibility  of  nnrecog^ 
nised  states-— be  tqo absurd  to  be  maintained,  and  if  the  latter,  the  treatment  of 
thmr  inhabitants  as  pirates  and  outlaws,  be  too  monstrous  to  be  applied  for 
an  indefinite  lenffth  of  time  to  a  large  portion  of  tiie  habitable  globe,  no  oth^ 
chance  remained  for  Great  Britain,  or  fi>r  an^  country  having  interconrse  wiUi 
Spanish  American  provinces,  but  to  recognise,  in  due  time,  tilieir  immediate 
ssistesoe  as  stilsaBy  and  thus  to  bring  them  witiiiatlie  pale  of  tlwesrigto  wmL 
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dtttiefl  wkioh  ^Tiliied  natioiit  are  bound  mntisUy  to  rM|teety  and  nt%  estUM 
BBciprocilly  to  olaifn  from  each  other. 

Toe  example  of  the  late  resolution  in  Fran^  and  of  the  nltbnate  happy 
restoration  or  his  majesty  Louis  ISth,  is  pleaded  by  M«  Zeaio  illustration  of 
the  priticiple  of  unextingoishable  right  in  a  legitimate  sorereign ;  and  of  the 
lespeet  to  which  that  ri^t  is  entitled  from  all  foreign  powers ;  and  he  calls 
upon  Great  Britain,  in  justice  to  her  own  oonsisteney,  to  aet  with  the  same 
nserye  towards  the  new  states  of  Spanish  America,  which  she  espioyed  so 
much  to  her  honour  towards  revointiooary  France. 

But  can  M.  Zea  need  to  be  reminded  that  eyery  power  in  Europe,  and 
specifically  Spain  amongst  the  foremost,  not  only  acknowledged  the  eoTeral 
SMOcessive  goremmeats  de.  facto  by  which  the  house  of  Bourbon  was  firsi 
expelled  from  the  throne  of  Franoe,  and  afterwards  kept  for  near  a  quarter  of 
m  centurv  out  of  possession  of  it,  but  contracted  intimate  alliances  with  them 
all ;  and  abore  all,  with  that  which  Bl.  Zea  justly  describes  as  the  strongest 
of  dt  fueio  gofecnments,  the  goTemment  of  Bonaparte ;  against  whom,  not 
any  principle  of  reapect  for  the  rights  of  le^timate  monarchy,  hut  his  owa 
ungovemaole  ambition,  finally  brought  combmed  Europe  into  the  field  t 

There  is  no  use  in  eodearooring  to  give  a  specious  colouring  to  fieiots  whidi 
are  now  the  property  of  history. 

The  undersigned  is  therefore  compelled  to  add,  that  Great  Britain  herself 
eanoot  jostiy  accept  the  praise  which  M.  Zea  is  willing  toascribe  to  her  in  this 
inspect,  nor  can  she  claim  to  be  altogether  exempted  nom  the  general  ebarge 
of  naving  treated  with  the  powers  of  the  French  revolution. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  op  to  the  Tear  1796,  she  abstained  frem  treating  with 
roTolutionary  France,  long  after  other  powers  of  Europe  had  aet  her  the  exam* 
pie.  Bot  the  reasons  alleged  in  parliament  and  in  state  phpers  for  that  absti- 
n^ice  was  the  unsettled  state  of  the  French  ^oTomment.  And  it  cannot  b« 
denied  that  both  in  1796  and  1797  Great  Britain  opened  a  negotiation  for  peace 
with  the  directory  of  France— -a  ne^tiation,  the  favourable  condusioo  of 
which  would  have  implied  a  recognition  of  that  form  of  govemment ;  that  in 
1801  she  made  peace  with  the  consulate ;  that  if  in  1806  she  did  not  conclude 
a  treaty  with  Bonaparte,  emperor  of  France,  the  negotiation  was  broken  off 
merely  on  a  queation  of  terms ;  and  that  if  from  1808  to  1814,  she  steadily 
refused  to  listen  to  any  overtures  from  France,  she  did  so  declareilly  and  noto» 
rioaslyon  account  of  Spain  alone,  whom  Bonaparte  pertinaciou^y  refused  lo 
admit  as  party  to  the  negotiation. 

Nay,  further,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  even  in  1814,  the  year  In  which  th« 
Bourbon  dynasty  was  eventually  restored,  peace  would  have  been  nude  by 
Great  Britain  with  Bonaparte  if  he  had  not  been  unreasonable  in  his  demands; 
and  Spain  cannot  be  ignorant  that  even  afUr  Bonaparte  waa  set  aside,  there 
was  question  among  &e  allies  of  the  possible  expediency  of  placing  sotta 
other  than  a  Bourbon  on  the  throne  of  France. 

The  appeal,  therefore,  to  the  conduct  of  the  powers  of  Europe  and  even  to 
that  of  Great  Britain  herself,  with  respect  to  the  French  revolution,  does  but 
recall  abundant instancea  of  the  recognition  of  defaetfi  iTovemmenu  by  Great 
Britain,  perhaps  iaier  and  more  reluctantly  than  by  othera,  but  by  Great  Bri- 
tain herself,  however,  reluctant,  after  the  example  aet  to  hear  by  the  other  pow^ 
•rs  of  Europe,  and  especially  by  Spain. 

There  are  two  other  points  in  M.  Zea*s  note  which  appear  to  call  {ot  partio«> 
lar  attention. 

M.  Zea  declares  that  the  king  of  Spain  will  never  reoogntae  the  new  state* 
of  South  America,  and  that  his  majesty  will  never  ceaae  to  employ  the  forot 
0f  arms  against  his  rebellious  subjects  in  that  part  of  the  worid. 

We  have  neither  the  pretenaion  nor  the  deaire  to  control  his  Catholie 
auj6Sty*B  conduct;  but  thb  dedaratioQ  of  BL  Zea  comprises  a  conpleta  ]«•• 
itteaaUn  of  o«r  ooiidiwi  infaaevfiif  takeii  the  opmlaUjt  wh^ 
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ripe,  for  p1«eing[  our  relatioM  with  the  new  state*  of  Ameriea  on  m  definite 
footing.  For  this  declaration  plainly  shows  that  the  complaint  against  os  is 
not  merely  as  to  the  mode  or  the^time  of  our  adfances  towards  those  states; 
it  shows  that  the  dis|)ute  between  os  and  Spain  is  not  merelaps  to  the  Question 
of  fact,  whether  the  internal  condition  of  any  of  those  sttiRs  be  sncn  as  to 
justify  the  entering  into  definite  relations  with  them ;  thai  it  was  not  merely  m 
reasonable  delay  for  the  purpose  of  verifying  contradictory  reports,  and  of  af« 
fording  opportunir^  for  friendly  negotiation  Uiat  was  re<^nired  of  us:  it  shows 
that  no  extent  of  forbearance  on  our  part  would  hare  sausfied  Spain',  and  that, 
defer  our  ad  fauces  towards  the  new  states  as  long  as  we  might,  we  should 
still  have  had  to  make  them  without  the  consent  of  Spain ;  for  that  Spain  is 
determined  againi«t  all  compromise,  under  any  circamstances,  and  St  any  time* 
and  is  resolved  upon  interminable  war  with  her  late  colonies  in  America. 

M.  Zea  concluaes  with  declaring  that  his  Catholic  majesty  will  protest,  in 
the  most  solemn  manner,  against  the  measures  announced  by  the  British  govern- 
ment as  violating  existing  treaties,  and  the  imprescriptible  rights  of  the  throne 
qf  Spain. 

Against  what  will  Spain  protest  t 

U  has  been  proved  that  no  treaties  are  violated  by  us ;  and  we  admit  that 
no  question  of  right  is  decided  by  our  recognition  of  the  new  states  of  America* 

But  if  the  argument  on  which  this  declaration  is  founded  be  true,  it  is  eter-  - 
nal ;  and  the  onence  of  which  we  are  guilty  in  placing  our  intercourse  witii 
those  countries  under  the  protection  of  treaties  is  one  of  which  no  time  and 
circumstance  could,  in  the  view  of  Spain,  have  mitigated  the  character. 

Having  thus  entered  with  great  pain  and  unwillingness  into  the  several 
topics  of  M.  Zea*s  note,  the  undersigned  is  directed,  in  conclusion,  to  express 
the  anxious  hope  of  his  government  that  a  discussion,  now  wholly  without 
object,  may  be  allowed  here  to  close.  The  undersigned  is  directed  to  declare 
to  the  Spani&h  minister,  that  no  feeling  of  ill-will  or  even  of  indiflference  to 
the  interests  of  his  Catholic  majesty  has  prompted  the  steps  which  his  majes- 
nr*8  government  has  taken — that  his  majesty  still  cherishes  an  anxious  wish 
for  the  welfare  of  Spain — and  that  his  majes^  still  retains  the  disposition,  and 
commands  the  undersigned  again  to  renew  to  his  Catholic  majesty's  govern- 
ment the  offer,  to  employ  his  majesty's  good  officeto  for  the  bringinff  about  of 
any  amicable  arrangements  which  may  yet  be  practicable  between  his  Catho- 
lic majesty  and  the  countries  of  Amenoa  which  have  separated  themselye* 
from  Spain. 

(Signed)  Gio.  Ouamim* 


THB  XND. 
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